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SALMON  PORTLAETD  CHASE  waa  born  in  Corniah, 
New  Hampebire,  Janiuiy  13, 1808.  For  more  than  three- 
score years  "beiore  his  birth,  bis  grandfather  and  his  father,  with 
their  fsnulies,  had  dwelt  in  Comiah ;  and  their  homestead,  a 
snbetantial  oomitrj-honBe  of  the  eighteenth  oentnry,  etiU  stands, 
as  firm  and  sonnd  ss  when — now  more  than  a  hmidred  years 
ago — ^his  ancestors  bnilt  and  lived  in  it  Fertile  meadows  sar- 
ronnd  it ;  a  half -mile  in  its  rear  rise  np  the  stately  hills  of  Cor- 
nish ;  at  its  front  rolls  the  beantifnl  Connecticut ;  in  the  west, 
on  the  Termont  ode  of  the  river,  towering  grandly  among  the 
nei^boring  summits,  the  kingly  Ascntney  lifts  bis  head  more 
than  three  thousand  feet  above  &a  sea,  and  at  sunset  covers 
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with  his  shadow  the  old  homestead  of  Dudley  and  Ithamar 
Chase. 

Family  names  and  family  history  are  of  no  political,  and 
perhaps  even  of  small  social  importance,  in  a  republic,  where,  it 
is  said,  ^^  worth  nmkes  the  man/'  But  it  is  nevertheless  a  fine 
impulse  of  our  nature  that  prompts  us  to  pride  in  an  honorable 
ancestry.  That  of  Mr.  Chase  was  neither  royal  nor  noble,  but 
through  many  generations  it  has  been  marked  for  the  highest 
qualities  that  can  distinguish  men — ^temperance,  probity,  reli- 
gious life  and  intellectual  strength. . 

He  was  ninth  in  descent  from  Thomas  Chase  ci  Chesham, 
England,  and  sixth  from  Aquila  Chase,  bom  in  England,  ship- 
master, who  settled  in  the  town  of  Kewbury,  Massachusetts, 
about  1640.  The  fifth  son  of  this  Aquila — ^who  was  second  of 
his  name,^  and  in  the  fourth  generation  from  Thomas  Chase  of 
Chesham — ^was  Moses,  bom  1663.  Moses  Chase  married  Anne 
Follansbee,  and  became  the  father  of  ten  children,  the  two  elder 
of  whom  were  Moses  and  Daniel,  twins,  bom  September,  1685. 
Daniel  married  Sarah  March,  in  1706,  and  became  the  father 
of  ten  children  also,  Samuel  being  the  first  Samuel  married 
Mary  Dudley  of  Sutton,  and  removed  to  Cornish.  He  had 
nine  children,  the  third  of  whom,  Dudley,  was  bom  in  1730, 
and  in  1753  was  married  to  Alice  Corbett  of  Mendon.  Dudley 
and  Alice  Chase  had  fourteen  children,  and  eight  of  them  were 
sons  who  attained  to  the  years  of  manhood :  Simeon,  Salmon, 
Ithamar,  Baruch,  Corbett,  Heber,  Dudley,  and  Philander,  and 
all  of  these  arrived  at  more  or  less  distinction  in  their  several 
walks  of  life. 

^  Shortly  after  Mr.  Chase  was  elected  Goremor  of  Ohio,  a  gentleEoan  claiming  to 
be  his  relatiTe  wrote  him,  touching  the  supposed  great  ** Chase  estate*'  in  England, 
awaiting  heirs,  and  solicited  assistance  in  order  to  establish  the  daims  of  the  Amer- 
ican branch  of  the  family.  The  Goremor  replied  that  he  had  no  objection  to  admit 
the  relationship  asserted  by  his  correspondent,  though  their  common  ancestor  was 
no  nearer  than  Adam,  proTided  his  correspondent  was  an  honest  man,  and  roted  the 
Free-soil  ticket !  He  added  that  the  best  way  to  make  a  living  is  by  labor,  and  that 
he  had  no  faith  in  the  supposed  English  estate,  and  no  wish  to  participate  in  the 
effort  to  get  it,  even  if  it  existed,  since  great  injury  must  result  to  innocent  persons 
if  the  effort  were  successful 

It  may  be  worth  while  saying  here,  for  the  benefit  of  the  curious,  that  there  seems 
to  be  no  basis  to  the  stories  current,  of  a  great  estate  in  England  awaiting  the  heirs  of 
Aquila  Chase.    They  are  probably  fictitious ;  at  any  rate  rest  upon  flimsy  foundations. 
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Ithamar  Chase  was  bom  in  1763,  and  in  1789  married  Jan- 
nette  Balaton  of  Keene,  daughter  of  Alexander  Balaton  and 
Janette  his  wife,  both  natives  of  Falkirk,  Scotland.  Ithamar 
and  Jannette  Chase  were  the  parents  of  eleven  children,  and 
of  these  Salmon  Portland  Chase  was  the  eighth. 

Salmon  Portland  Chase  ^  was  thrice  married :  Urst,  March 
4,  1834,  to  Katharine  Jane  Oarniss,  who  was  bom  in  New 
York  City,  Angost  21,  1811 ;  died  December  1,  1835.  They 
had  one  child,  Katharine,  bom  November  16, 1835 ;  died  Feb- 
maiy  6,  1840.  Second,  September  26,  1839,  to  Eliza  Ann 
Smith,  bom  at  Cincinnati,  November  12, 1821 ;  died  Septem- 
ber 29, 1845.  They  had  issue  three  children — Katharine,  bom 
Angust  13, 1840 ;  Lizzie,  bom  May  30, 1842 ;  died  Angost  30, 
1842 ;  lizzie,  bom  June  1, 1843 ;  died  July  24, 1844.  Third, 
November  6, 1846,  to  Sandi  Bella  Dunlop  Ludlow,  bom  near 
Cincinnati,  April  20, 1820.  They  had  issue  two  children :  Janet 
Balston,  bom  September  19,  1847;  Josephine  Ludlow,  bom 
July  3,  1849 ;  died  July  28,  1850.  Sarah  Bella  D.  L.  Chase 
died  at  Clifton  near  Cincinnati,  January  13, 1852. 

Two  only  of  the  six  childbren  bom  to  Mr.  Chase  lived  to 
mature  years :  Katharine,  daughter  of  his  second  wife,  married 
November  12, 1863,  to  William  Sprague  of  Bhode  Island,  now 
a  Senator  in  Congress  from  that  State;  and  Janet  Balston, 
married  March  23,  1871,  to  William  Sprague  Hoyt,  of  New 
York  City. 

Although  Mr.  Chase  was  the  husband  of  three  wives,  his 
married  life  was  somewhat  less  than  thirteen  years.  He  out- 
lived all  his  brothers  and  sisters,  and  of  the  former  none  left 
male  issue. 

His  undes,  Salmon,  Baruch,  and  Dudley  Chase,  were  gradu- 
ates of  Dartmouth  College,  and  all  became  lawyers.  Dudley 
was  five  times  elected  Speaker  of  the  Vermont  House  of  Bepre- 
sentatives;  was  United  States  Senator  from  1813  to  1817, 
resigning  in  the  latter  year.  He  was  then  elected  Chief -Justice 
of  the  State,  and  reelected  three  successive  years ;  and  was  again 
United  States  Senator  from  1825  to  1S31.    He  died  at  Ban- 

^  The  middle  name  of  the  Chief-Justice  was  given  him  by  his  parents,  to  com- 
memorate the  death  of  his  uncle  Salmon  at  Portland.    Mr.  Chase  was  wont  to  say . 
that  he  was  his  uncle*s  monument 
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dolpliy  full  of  years  and  honors.  Heber  and  Oorbett  Chase  be- 
came physicians ;  Simeon  and  Ithamar  were  f  armers,  although 
the  hitter  for  many  years  represented  his  district  in  the  Oonndl 
of  New  Hampshire,  and  was  also  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  a 
good  deal  talked  of  for  Otoyemor  of  the  State,  though  he  never 
became  a  candidate.  Philander  Ohase,  the  youngest  of  this 
family,  was  graduated  at  Dartmouth,  and  was  subsequently 
Episcopal  Bishop  of  Ohio,  and  afterward  of  Illinois.  ^^  While 
a  student  at  Dartmouth,"  says  Mr.  Chase,  in  ^^  The  Trowbridge 
Letters,"  ^^  poring  over  some  books  which  were  in  the  coll^;e 
library,  PhUander  Chase  became  conyinced  (he  had  been  reared 
a  Congregationalist)  that  thd  Episcopal  Church  was  that  which 
the  apostles  had  founded,  and,  prompt  to  act  upon  his  convic- 
tions, had  joined  its  communion.  His  zeal  or  his  logic,  or  both, 
so  wrought  upon  my  grandfather's  family  that,  so  far  as  I  know 
without  exception,  they  all  became  Episcopalians.  This  must 
have  happened  about  the  beginning  of  the  century;  for  an  Epis- 
copal Qiurch  was  built  and  consecrated,  and  Ihe  family  were 
devout  worshipers  there,  when  I  was  bom.  The  bishop  was 
an  earnest,  able,  faithful,  valiant  man ;  imperious  it  may  be ; 
confident  in  himself,  but  more  confident  in  Gh>d — always  saying, 
^  Jehovah  Jireh,  God  will  help,'  and  always  finding  himself 
helped.  My  father  never  went  to  college,  but  had  the  common- 
school  education  of  other  farmer-boys.  As  he  grew  in  years,  he 
married  my  mother,  then  a  handsome  young  woman,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Scottish  parents — ^Ralston  pirej  Balloch  mh^ — and  her- 
self just  escaped  from  birth  in  Scotland,  for  her  parents  came 
over  the  very  year  she  saw  the  light." 

Mr.  Chase  has  written  that  his  earliest  recollections  of  him-, 
self  were  of  a  dangerous  attack  of  a  malignant  fever ;  and  next, 
of  the  school  and  school4iouse,  and  his  teacher,  Daniel  Breck 
of  Yermont,  afterward  a  distinguished  citizen  of  Kentucky,  and 
a  member  of  the  highest  judicial  tribunal  of  that  State.  Mr. 
Chase  when  a  mere  child,  not  always  able  to  make  his  way 
through  the  heavy  New-England  snows  to  the  little  school- 
house,  not  more  than  a  hundred  rods  distant  from  his  father's 
gate,  and  often  borne  thither  upon  the  shoulders  of  older  boys, 
and  sometimes  by  the  teacher  himself,  was  remarkable  for  his  ap- 
'plication  to  his  diildish  studies^  and  for  his  success  and  accuracy 
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in  mastering  them.  It  was  not  a  veiy  aerions  taak,  of  oonrae,  to 
get  to  the  head  of  the  spelling^dasaeSy  having  but  one  competi- 
tor at  all  formidable ;  a  little  girl  Bessy  Marble  by  name,  the 
pretty  daughter  of  a  near  neighbor  and  intimate  friend  of  his 
father's.  Bessy  was  his  rival  in  the  school,  and  his  companion 
oat  of  it;  she  grew  np  an  accomplished  and  superior  woman, 
whose  after-history  was  not  without  some  coloring  of  romance. 
The  boy  was  a  resolute,  hard-headed,  ambitious  little  fellow, 
said  Mr.  Breck,  with  whom  so  soon  as  he  could  read,  reading 
became  a  passion.  To  get  away  into  some  unnoticed  comer  of  the 
house,  or  under  a  clump  of  trees,  with  a  book,  and  Bessy  at  his 
side,  reading  aloud  to  her,  was  his  diief  happiness  and  occupa- 
tion. ^  BoUin's  Ancient  History  "—dear,  delightful  book — ^was 
his  earliest  treasure. 

^  I  was  religiously  educated,"  writes  Mr.  Chase,  ^^  but  not 
under  any  very  severe  restraint  I  was  baptized  into  the  Epis- 
copal Church,  and  among  my  earliest  recollections  are  those  of 
a  square  pew  in  the  south  side  of  the  little  church,  near  the  east 
wall,  where^  however,  I  think  I  did  more  sleeping  than  any 
thing  else." 

Five  generations  of  his  ancestors,  and  more  than  fifty  mem- 
bers of  the  Chase  family,  deep  in  the  little  Cornish  church- 
yard. 

The  inscriptions  upon  the  tombstones  of  some  of  them  are 
in  the  quaint  but  simple  and  beautiful  language  of  New-Eng- 
land people  threescore  years  ago ;  while  the  sculptured  angel- 
forms  which  almost  invariably  appear  at  the  tops  of  the  stones, 
as  introductory  somewhat  to  the  inscriptions  which  follow, 
though  highly  r^arded  then,  rather  startle  the  finer  artistic 
tastes  of  the  present  generation. 

^  I  was  a  rustic  boy,"  writes  Mr.  Chase,  ^^  very  rustic;  full  of 
faith ;  not  much  given  to  ask  for  the  causes  of  things ;  ready  to 
accept  what  was  told  me,  but  equaUy  ready  to  correct  errors  of 
information  by  better  information  or  experience ;  ambitious  to 
be  at  the  head  of  my  dass  and  without  much  other  ambition, 
and  not  grudging  that  place  even  to  any  one  who  fairly  earned 
it,  and  least  of  all,  to  pretty  Bes^  Marble. 

^^  And  so,  with  a  kind  father  and  mother  watching  over  me ; 
with  old  Ascutney  looking  down  upon  me  every  morning  from 
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his  miflts^  and  every  evening  from  his  rojal  panoply  of  gilded 
douds,  the  old  Connecticat  Biver  rolling  by,  and  the  Oonnecti- 
cut  Valley  meadows  and  New  Hampshire  hills  over  which  to 
roam,  and  gather  strawberries  and  wild-flowers,"  passed  the  hap- 
py childhood  of  Salmon  Portland  C!ha8e. 


CHAPTER  II. 
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"HEN  Mr.  Chase  was  about  eight  yean  old  his  father  re- 
moved from  Cornish  to  Eeene  in  Cheshire,  and  dwelt 
there  in  a  house  belonging  to  his  father-in-law,  Alexander  Ral- 
ston. **  1  remember  one  spring  and  one  sommer  in  that  house," 
writes  Mr.  Chase ;  ^^  the  spring  by  the  melting  of  the  snow  and 
the  rush  of  the  surface-waters  into  the  Ashuelot,  and  the  sum- 
mer by  a  ridiculous  attempt  I  made  to  dry  up  a  smaU  pool  by 
building  a  fire  upon  an  extemporized  raft  and  setting  it  afloat 
upon  the  water.  I  had  somehow  lost  my  shoe  in  the  pool,  and 
knowing  that  water  could  be  dried  up  by  heat,  undertook  to  re- 
cover my  shoe  in  that  way.    But  I  soon  abandoned  the  attempt 

^^  I  have  a  dim  recollection  of  the  district  school — ^there  were 
several  in  the  town — as  a  dark  room  with  a  great  many  boys  in 
it,  on  our  side  of  the  street  between  my  father's  and  the  meet- 
ing-house. One  day  I  got  into  a  fight  with  a  neighbor  boy,  the 
only  personal  fight  I  ever  was  in.  He  threw  a  brick  or  stone  at 
me ;  I  closed  upon  him,  but,  as  we  were  soon  parted,  there  were 
no  serious  consequences.  I  remember  I  did  not  want  to  fight, 
but  thought  a  crisis  had  come  (though  I  did  not  know  the  word 
then),  and  that  I  must  liit  him — ^which  I  did." 

Not  long  after  going  to  Eeene,  in  August,  1817,  Ithamar 
Chase  was  attacked  by  paralysis,  and  after  lingering  some  days 
in  unconsciousness,  died  siirrounded  by  his  family.    He  was  a 
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noted  man  in  the  little  commnnily,  and  honorably  known  in  the 
State;  a  leading  member  of  the  Masonic  fratemily ;  the  £riend 
of  Jeremiah  Mason  of  Bostoni  and  of  Daniel  Webster,  then  a 
rising  yomig  lawyer  and  member  of  Congreas ;  and,  in  the  elab- 
orate style  of  the  times,  was  addressed  as  the  ^^  Honorable  Ithar 
mar  Chase,  Esq.;''  titles  in  which,  remarks  Mr.  Chase,  ^^my 
mother  took  an  innocent  pleasure,  mixed  perhaps  with  a  little 
pride."  Through  the  inheritance  of  his  wife,  Jannette  Balston, 
he  had  come  into  the  possession  of  considerable  property — ^f  or 
those  days — ^in  Keene,  and  had  invested  a  portion  of  it  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  glass  factory ;  but  with  the  close  of  the  war 
came  a  revision  of  the  tariff;  customs  duties  were  lowered; 
there  was  a  restoration  of  foreign  trade  and  importation  of  for- 
eign glass ;  prices  fell  upon  home  production,  so  that  the  factory 
proved  a  serious  loss,  and  the  business  affairs  of  Ithamar  Chase 
had  fallen  into  some  disorder  even  before  his  death.  When  the 
estate  was  finally  settled,  Mrs.  Chase  retained  but  a  renmant  of 
her  property.  As  soon  as  she  could  arrange  to  do  so,  she  re- 
moved with  her  family  to  a  yellow  ^^  story-and-a-half  "  house,  at 
the  comer  of  Main  Street  and  the  Swanzey  road  to  Boston. 
^^  A  guide-post,  which,  stood  opposite,"  says  Mr.  Chase,  ^^  read : 
*B^To  SwAKZEY  7  MILES,'  and  *|3^To  Boston  Y7  miles,' 
and  often  sent  my  young  imagination  to  the  neighboring  town 
and  the  great  city.  It  seemed  very  far  off  and  very  huge.  My 
eldest  sister  was  married  in  that  house  in  1818,  and  from  that 
house  my  brother  Dudley,  a  youth  of  perhaps  sixteen  years, 
went  away  to  sea.  He  shipped  at  Boston,  and  how  anxiously 
we  all  followed  the  course  of  the  vessel  1  We  heard  of  her  in 
the  Mediterranean,  at  Barcelona ;  then  in  other  seas  and  in  other 
ports.  Finally,  two  or  three  years  after,'we  learned  that  he  had 
left  the  ship  and  died  at  Demerara,  South  America.  His  was 
the  first  death  among  my  brothers  and  sisters,  and  there  were 
eleven  of  us. 

^^  There  was  a  small  farm  connected  with  my  mother's  house, 
along  one  side  of  which  ran  a  lane  back  to  the  hills,  bordering 
the  little  farm  for  near  a  half-nule.  As  I  was  going  along  it  one 
cold  morning  in  the  late  f aU  or  early  winter  I  received  a  lesson 
I  have  never  forgotten.  By  the  roadside  was  a  man  lying  stark 
dead.    His  face  lay  downward  in  the  shallow  water  of  the  road- 
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ade  ditcL  He  had  been  in  town  the  night  before ;  had  got 
dmnk,  and  in  seeking  his  way  to  his  house  on  the  hill-side,  had 
probably  fallen  forward  into  the  water,  not  deep  enough  to 
reach  to  his  ears,  and  nnable  to  move  had  perished.  Some 
neighbors  came  and  removed  the  body,  and  the  Sev.  Mr.  Bar- 
stow,  before  temperance  societies  were  established,  preached  a 
sermon  on  the  evils  of  intemperance ;  but  what  sermon  conld 
rival  in  eloquence  the  awful  spectacle  of  a  dead  drunkard,  mis- 
erably perishing  where  the  slightest  remnant  of  sense  or  strength 
would  have  sufficed  to  save  1 

^  We  /lived  at  Eeene  nearly  three  years  after  my  father's 
death  before  I  went  West,  and  during  that  time  I  passed  several 
months,  including  a  part  if  not  the  whole  of  one  winter  at 
Windsor,  at  school  under  chaige  of  Colonel  Dunham.  Here  I 
began  Latin  in  good  earnest,  and  was  a  diligent  scholar.  It  was 
here,  too,  that  I  got  my  first  notions  of  political  parties.  Colo- 
nel Dunham  had  been  an  editor,  and  in  the  attic  of  his  house 
were  still  kept  files  of  his  newspaper,  the  WaaMnffUmian^  I  be- 
lieve, or  the  Oolufnlnan — ^fiercely  Federal  in  sentiment.  I  had 
learned  from  my  mother  that  the  newspapers  were  not  to  be  im- 
plidtiy  relied  upon,  and  did  not  receive  the  statements  of  the 
Waahinfftonian  with  absolute  belief ;  but  certainly  after  read- 
ing it  my  impressions  of  James  Madison  and  his  supporters  were 
not  of  a  fiattering  kind. 

^I  went  through  the  Latin  grammar  at  Colonel  Dunham's; 
through  ^^  Historia  Sacra,"  through  a  great  part  of  ^^  Yiri  BomsB," 
and  began  to  read  the  ^^  Bucolics "  of  Yirgil.  I  was  counted 
quite  a  prodigy,  but  I  am  now  sure  that  thorough  instruction  in 
oneHjuarter  as  much  would  have  been  better  than  superficial 
coursing  through  the  whole. 

^  There  was  a  boy  among  us  who  stood  at  the  head  of  us  all 
for  talent  and  general  capacity.  After  a  various  experience — 
preacher,  author,  lawyer  perhaps — ^he  yielded  to  the  seductions 
of  intemperance,  and  he  grew  to  be  an  old  man,  but  older  in 
wear  and  impairment  than  in  years.  One  day  he  came  into  my 
library  at  Washington,  feeble,  ill-clad,  and  almost  hopeless,  and 
asked  for  help.  I  gave  him  some  money  and  employment  in 
the  Treasury  Department,  and  thought  he  was  saved.  But  the 
liquor-devil  was  too  strong :  after  some  months  he  gave  way ; 
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was  excused — gave  way  again,  and  was  again  excused;  and  again 
gave  way,  and  was  dismissed.    There  was  no  help  for  it 

<'I  think  it  was  in  1818-'19  that  I  was  at  Mr.  Dunham's. 
After  my  return  to  Eeene  I  recited  to  Bev.  Mr.  Barstowi  and 
with  him  I  began  Greek,  going  through  the  grammar  and  mak- 
ing some  progress  in  the  Greek  Testament.  I  also  took  up 
Euclid.  I  am  not  likely  to  forget  the  first  proposition.  Ko- 
body  explained  any  thing  to  me,  and  I  had  not  the  least  idea  of 
what  was  to  be  done.  I  knewl  had  a  lesson  to  get,and  Igot  it. 
I  did  not  know  that  any  thing  was  to  be  reasoned  and  proved, 
and  I  neither  reasoned  nor  proved — ^but  simply  committed  the 
proposition  to  memory.  I  was  not  long  in  finding  out,  how- 
ever, what  problems  and  theorems  meant,  and  went  to  work 
then  in  the  right  way,  and  not  unsuccessfully.'' 

And  now  happened  an  important  event  in  the  student's  life. 
Bis  uncle.  Philander  Ohase,  the  Episcopal  Bishop  of  Ohio,  made 
a  visit  at  his  mother's,  and  discerning  in  his  nephew  those 
qualities  of  strictness  and  application  which  are  after  all  the 
surest  foundations  of  eminence,  soon  after  his  return  to  Ohio 
wrote  Mrs.  Ghase,  proposing  to  receive  her  son  into  his  own 
household  at  Worthington.  After  some  natural  hesitation  she 
consented,  and  in  April,  1820,  the  lad  began  his  journey  to  the 
West  ^^  I  tried  to  find  out  where  I  was  going,"  he  writes,  *^  and 
got  some  queer  information.  ^  The  Ohio,'  as  the  country  was 
then  called,  was  a  great  way  o£E ;  it  was  very  f  ertQe ;  cucum- 
bers grew  on  trees !  there  were  wonderful  aprings,  whose  waters 
were  like  New-England  rum !  deer  and  wolves  were  plenty,  and 
people  few.  A  copy  of  Morse's  ^Gktzetteer'  gave  somewhat 
better  but  still  scanty  information." 

.  He  began  his  journey  in  chaige  of  his  elder  brother,  Alex- 
ander Balston  Chase,  who  was  going  West  with  the  expectation 
of  joining  General  Cass's  expedition  into  the  Indian  country. 
This  brother  was  in  company  with  Henry  Bowe  Schoolcraft, 
who  afterward  became  so  disthiguished. 

The  journey  to  Bufialo  was  uneventful.  At  Black  Bock,  near 
the  city,  they  were  to  take  the  steamer,  the  Walk-in-the-Water, 
for  Cleveland,  but  were  somewhat  delayed  by  reason  of  ice  in 
the  lake.  Meantime,  while  so  detained,  Alexander  Balston  Chase 
and  Mr.  Schoolcraft  having  gone  on  a  visit  to  Niagara,  Mr. 
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Salmon  Pordand  Chage  felt  soflSciently  aggrieved  at  their  omi^- 
aion  to  take  him  along  with  them,  to  project  a  foot  expedition 
there  in  company  with  a  lad  whose  acquaintance  he  had  formed 
since  his  arrival  in  BofiUo.  ^^  The  forest  was  hnrning,"  says 
Mr.  Ohase,  ^^  when  we  started,  and  the  road  lay  throngh  it  and 
seemed  dajigerons,  thongh  probably  there  was  no  danger.  At 
any  rate  we  went  throng  and,  almost  wearied  ont,  in  the  even- 
ing stopped  at  a  farmer's  two  or  three  miles,  perhaps,  from  the 
falls,  and  asked  for  lodgings  for  the  night,  which  were  cheer- 
fully given.  Is  it  remembrance  or  fancy,  that  a  pitchfork,  with 
its  steel  points  driven  into  the  floor  so  as  to  hold  it  nearly  erect, 
vibrated  from  the  jar  of  the  cataract  f  The  next  morning,  ap- 
proaching the  falls,  we  gazed  wonderingly  on  the  indescribable 
flow  and  roar  of  the  waters.  We  descended  the  mde  steps,  and 
the  rongh  and  predpitons  path  which  led  down  into  the  gorge 
at  the  foot  of  the  falls;  and  there  was  a  new  wonder — a  hillock 
of  ice,  formed  by  the  spray,  rose  just  below  the  reach  of  the 
falling  waters,  forty  or  fifty  feet  high,  and  shone  like  a  moun- 
tainous pearl  in  the  sun  1  Near  it  I  found  my  brother  and  Mr. 
Schoolcraft,  who  were  a  good  deal  surprised  to  see  me,  and  per- 
haps a  little  displeased.  But  they  took  charge  of  me,  and  I  got 
back  to  BufEalo  much  easier  than  I  got  to  the  falls." 

The  steamboat-ride  to  Cleveland  was  not  a  long  one,  though 
at  the  beginning  the  Walk-in-the-Water  was  aided  after  a  some- 
what novel  method :  several  yoke  of  oxen  were  attached  to  her 
by  tow-lines  and  materially  assisted  in  forcing  the  current.  In 
the  open  lake  the  steamer  was  helped  in  her  progress,  not  by 
oxen,  but  by  sails.  At  Cleveland  his  brother  and  Mr.  School- 
craft left  him,  and,  being  compelled  to  remain  there  several  days, 
he  amtifled  himaeK  during  eome  portion  of  Mb  time  by  ferrying 
passengers  across  the  Cuyahoga.'    Presently  he  had  an  oppor- 

*  In  the  winter  of  1868  and  *64  Mr.  Obeee,  then  Secretarj  of  the  Treasorj,  wrote 
a  eeries  of  letters  to  J.  T.  Trowbridge,  Eeq^  of  Botton,  which  contamed  a  pretty 
foil  ontUne  sketdi  of  his  life.  Those  letters  have  been  freely  drawn  upon  for  use  in 
these  pages,  more  especially  with  relation  to  Mr.  Chase's  earlier  history. 

Mr.  Trowbridge  wrote  an  entertaining  little  book  (intended  particolarly  for  boys* 
reading)  which,  joining  invention  and  fact,  contained  enough  of  incident  to  make  it 
popuhu*,  and  it  had  a  large  sale.  It  was  called  **  The  Ferry-Boy  and  Ffaiancier,*'  and 
derired  its  title— more  to  be  commended,  perhaps,  for  alliteration  than  description 
—from  Mr.  Chasers  brief  ferry  experiences  on  the  Cuyahoga,  as  related  in  the  text 
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tnnity  to  go  to  Ifedinai  where  a  convention  of  Episoopal  clergy- 
men was  in  session.  IVom  Medina  he  proceeded  toward  WoT&r 
ington  in  charge  of  two  young  men  who  had  been  delegates. 
^^  The  settlement  of  the  country/'  says  Mr.  CShase,  ^^  was  only 
begun.  Great  forests  stretched  across  the  State.  Carriage-ways 
were  hardly  practicable.  Almost  all  traveling  was  performed 
on  foot  or  on  horseback.  The  two  young  men  had  two  horses, 
and  the  arrangement  was,  that  we  were  to  ride  and  tie:  that  is 
to  say,  one  was  to  ride  ahead  some  distance,  then  dismount  and 
tie  his  horse,  and  walk  forward.  The  person  on  foot  was  to  come 
up,  take  the  horse,  ride  on  beyond  the  walker  in  front,  then  tie ; 
and  so  on.  We  passed  through  Wooster,  staying  there  over 
night  The  place  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  great  one,  and  the 
lighted  houses  as  we  went  in  after  dark  very  splendid.  In  three 
or  four  days  we  reached  Worthington.  I  entered  the  town 
walking,  and  met  my  uhde  in  the  street  with  two  or  three  of 
his  clergy  or  friends." 


CHAPTER   III. 

THE  BISHOP'b  school  AT  WOBTHIirOTON — "  8HAVIKO  A  Pio" — ^BB- 
MOTAL  TO  CINOINKATI — CXNOHrNATI  COLLEGE — XS  DTCIDENT — 
BETUBKB  TO  KEENE. 

AT  Worthington  Mr.  Chase  entered  upon  his  schooUif e^ 
with  characteristic  earnestness  and  energy.  Among  his 
associates  were  several  who  afterward  attained  to  distinction; 
the  more  prominent,  perhaps,  being  Charles  D.  Drake,  late  a 
Senator  in  Congress  from  Missouri,  and  now  Chief -Justice  of 
the  United  States  Court  of  Claims ;  and  Brigadier  Benjamin  W. 
Brice,  late  Fajmaster-G^eral  of  the  United  States  Army. 

He  here  studied  Greek,  and  with  success.  His  first  public 
exercise— on  an  exhibition  occasion  in  1821 — ^was  an  original 
Greek  oration.  "  My  subject,"  writes  Mr.  Chase,  "  was  Paul 
and  John  compared ;  Paul  being  the  principal  figure.  What 
trouble  I  had,"  he  continues,  ^^  to  turn  my  English  thoughts 
into  Greek  forms!  The  subject  helped  me,  however,  for  it 
allowed  me  to  take  sentences  from  the  Testament,  and  thus 
abridge  my  labors."  But  he  was  quite  successful,  and  the  good 
bishop  was  proud  of  his  oration,  and  the  orator  was  proud  as 
the  bishop. 

Out  of  school  he  did  ^^ chores" — ^took  grain  to  mill  and 
brought  back  meal  or  fiour ;  milked  the  cows ;  drove  them  to 
and  from  pasture ;  took  wool  to  the  carding-f actory  ^^  over  on 
the  Scioto ;"  brought  wood  into  the  house  in  winter-time,  and 
built  fires ;  helped  to  make  maple-sugar  in  the  proper  season ; 
helped  plant  and  sow ;  in  short,  did  whatever  a  boy  of  his  years 
could  do  on  a  farm,  and  earned  his  living  by  his  labor. 
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A  IndicronB  inddent  of  his  Worthington  life  fastened  itself 
strongly  in  his  memoiy.  One  morning  the  bishop  and  all  the 
older  members  of  the  family  went  away,  leaving  the  boy  at 
home,  with  directions  to  kill  and  dress  a  pig  for  the  next  day's 
dinner.  ^^  I  had  no  great  difficulty/'  he  says,  ^^  in  catching  and 
slanghtering  a  fat  yomig  porker.  A  tnb  of  hot  water  was  in 
readiness  for  plnnging  him  inf  preparatory  to  taking  o£E  his 
bristles.  XJnf ortunately,  however,  the  water  was  too  hot,  or 
perhaps  when  I  soused  the  pig  into  it  I  kept  him  in  too  long. 
At  any  rate,  when  I  undertook  to  remove  the  bristles,  expecting 
they  wonld  come  off  almost  of  themselves,  I  found  to  my  dis- 
may that  I  could  not  start  one  of  them  I  In  pig-killing  phrase, 
the  bristles  were  set.  I  pulled,  and  pulled  in  vain.  What  was 
I  to  do  t  The  pig  must  be  dressed ;  about  that  there  must  be 
no  failure.  I  thought  of  my  cousin's  razors — a  nice  new  pair- 
just  suited  to  the  use  of  a  spruce  young  clergyman  as  he  was. 
Ko  sooner  thou^t  of  than  done.  1  got  the  razors,  and  shaved 
the  pig  from  tail  to  snout  I  I  think  the  shaving  was  a  success. 
The  razors  were  damaged  by  the  operation,  however,  but  they 
were  carefully  cleaned  and  restored  to  their  place.  My  im- 
pression is,  that  on  the  whole,  the  killing  was  not  satisfactory 
to  the  bishop,  and  that  my  cousin  did  not  find  his  razors  ex- 
actly in  condition  for  use  the  next  morning  1  But  the  opera- 
tion had  its  moral,  and  showed  that  where  there  is  a  will  there 
is  a  way. 

^^  My  unde  was  a  thoroughly  practical,  and  at  the  same  time 
a  thoroughly  religious  man.  He  desired  that  I  should  become 
a  clergyman  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Churdi,  and  took  pains 
to  make  me  read  books  which  should  convince  m&  that  it  was 
the  true  Church.  I  read  them  and  was  convinced,  and  became 
a  zealous  champion  of  the  Episcopacy.  It  was  here,  too,  that 
under  the  instructions  of  the  bishop,  I  was  confirmed ;  and-  to 
me  it  seemed  an  awful  and  affecting  act.  The  youth  takes  upon 
himself  the  promises  made  for  him  at  baptism.  Whatever  may 
be  the  validity  of  promises  made  in  behalf  of  an  unconscious 
babe ;  whether  or  not  such  promises  add  any  thing  to  the  force 
of  the  moral  obligations  which  rest  upon  every  human  soul  from 
the  first  dawn  of  consdousness,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
.import  of  the  pledges  the  jouih  makes  when  he  receives  confir- 
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xnation.    I  felt  them  deeply,  and  made  earnest  resolutions  to 
keep  them. 

^  I  was  at  Worthington  a  little  more  than  two  years ;  from 
Jmie,  1820,  to  November  or  Decembery  1822.  But  the  school 
was  broken  np  during  most  of  the  second  year,  and  my  scholar- 
ship— such  as  it  was — grew  rusty.  The  bishop  made  me  read 
some  Latin,  and  of  my  own  accord  I  read  some  history  and 
books  on  church  government. 

^^  The  Church  in  Ohio  was  at  this  time  weak  and  the  Episco- 
pal revenue  scanty.  Most  of  its  members  were  farmers,  and 
few  of  those  who  followed  other  pursuits  had  considerable  in- 
comes. Prices  of  all  provisions  were  low :  com  was  ten  and 
even  six  cents  a  bushel — the  purchaser  himself  gathering  it  in 
the  field.  Twenty-five  cents  would  buy  a  bushel  of  wheat,  good 
and  in  good  order.  There  were  no  good  roads,  no  accessible 
markets,  no  revenue,  and  salaries  were  smalL  I  have  heard  the 
bishop  say  that  his  whole  money  income,  as  bishop,  did  not  pay 
his  postage  bflls.  It  took  a  bushel  of  wheat  to  pay  for  the  con- 
veyance of  a  letter  over  one  himdred  and  sixty  miles. 

^  Under  these  circumstances,  in  1822,  Bii^op  Chase  was  of- 
fered the  presidency  of  Cincinnati  College,  and  in  November  of 
that  year,  I  think  removed  thither  with  his  family. 

^  I  entered  the  college  a  Freshman,  but  soon  conceived  the 
idea  that  by  extra  study  I  could  be  advanced  to  the  next  higher 
class.  It  was  not  over-difficult  to  accomplish  this  object,  for  the 
requirements  of  scholarship  were  not  exacting.  In  a  short  time 
I  offered  myself  to  be  examined  for  advanced  standing ;  was 
successful  in  the  examination,  and  was  promoted  to  the  Sopho- 
more class. 

"  It  was  not  a  study-loving  set  of  boys  who  resorted  to  Cin- 
dnnati  College  at  that  time.  We  made  no  great  progress  in 
our  studies ;  we  began  Homer  in  the  Sophomore  year,  and  were 
two  weeks  getting  through  the  prolegomena  of  the  first  book. 
If  ever  we  read  any  of  the  book  itself,  I  have  forgotten  it. 

"  To  make  amends  for  defects  of  study,  however,  there  was 
a  deal  of  fun  and  mischief.  One  morning  Dr.  Slack  came  into 
the  chapel  for  morning  prayers,  and  found  himself  anticipated 
in  the  pulpit  by  a  stuffed  owl,  with  a  pair  of  spectacles  like  his 
own  ingeniously  fastened  over  its  glazed  eyes.    Xot  in  the  least 
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disconcerted,  the  doctor  removed  the  creature,  and  proceeded 
with  the  service,  to  the  discomfiture  of  the  boys,  who  expected 
an  e:q>lo8ion.  At  another  time  a  cow  was  ti^en  np  into  the 
second  story — ^was  entered,  and  graduated ! 

^'  I  had  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  these  sports.  When  I 
had  time  I  spent  it  in  reading,  either  under  the  bishop^s  direc- 
tion or  at  my  own  will.  I  used  to  meditate  a  good  deal  on  re- 
ligious topics;  for  my  sentiments  of  religious  obligation  and 
reverence  and  responsibility,  were  profound.'' 

It  was  this  strong  and  deep  religious  sense  that  sometimes 
made  the  lad  run  some  risks  rather  than  swerve  from  the  truth. 
^  One  day,"  continues  Mr.  CShase,  ^^  a  frolicsome  and  mischievous 
boy  of  the  Sophomore  class,  just  before  the  tutor  came  in,  set 
fire  to  one  of  the  desks.  I  tried  to  prevent  it,  but  was  unable 
to  do  so.  It  was  burning  when  the  tutor  entered.  He  put  the 
fire  out,  and  at  once  directed  us  to  take  our  seats.  Mine  was  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  dass.    He  began  with  the  one  at  the  foot. 

^Sophomore j  did  you  set  fire  to  the  desk!'     *No,  sir.' 

*  Do  you  know  who  did  f '  *  No,  sir.'  He  reached  the  culprit : 
^  Did  you  set  fire  to  the  desk  t '  Kothing  abashed,  his  answer 
was,  *  No,  sir.'  *  Do  you  know  who  did  f '  *  No,  sir.'  I  saw  I 
had  to  pass  the  ordeal,  and  determined  to  tell  the  truth,  but  not 
to  give  the  name  of  my  class-mate,  which  I  thought  would  be 
about  as  mean  as  to  tdl  a  lie  would  be  wrong.  The  question 
came :  ^  Sophomore  Chase,  did  you  set  fire  to  the  desk  t '  ^  No, 
sir.'  'Do  youknow  who  did!'  *Tes,sir.'  *  Who  was  it  t'  *I 
shall  not  tell  you,  sir.'  He  said  no  more.  The  case  went  before 
the  faculty,  and  I  heard  was  the  subject  of  some  discussion ; 
but  it  was  not  thou^t  worth  while  to  prosecute  the  inquiry. 

'^  The  sojourn  at  Cincinnati  was  not  long ;  not  quite  a  year. 
The  bishop  grieved  over  the  poverty  and  destitution  of  the 
diocese.  He  wanted,  above  all  things,  a  theological  seminary 
for  the  education  of  young  men  for  the  ministry ;  and  he  wanted 
a  coU^e,  too,  if  he  could  establish  one.  He  determined  to  go 
to  England,  and  ask  for  help  to  the  obtainment  of  these  objects. 
He  resigned  the  presidency  of  the  college,  and  the  family  was 
broken  up.  I  accompani^  the  bishop  and  his  wife  and  their 
little  children  on  their  journey  eastward,  my  own  destination 
being  my  mother's  house." 
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At  Eingstoxii  on  the  HudBoiii  he  separated  from  the  bifihopi 
who  gave  the  lad  his  bleadng  and  three  or  four  dollars  in  money. 
^I  was  taken  down  to  the  riyer,"  says  Mr.  Chase,  '^andwas  pnt 
on  board  the  boat  for  Albany.  From  Albany  I  went  to  Troy, 
and  there  learning  the  way  to  Bennington  and  Brattleboro, 
started  to  make  across  the  mountains  homeward.  My  scanty 
purse  did  not  contain  enough  to  pay  stage-fare,  and  I  walked ; 
getting  an  occasional  ride  from  some  farmer  going  my  way.  It 
was  a  great  delight  when  I  came  within  yiew  of  Monadnock — 
some  tiiirty  or  forty  miles  o£E ;  to  see  the  grand  old  mountain 
lift  his  peaceful  head  heavenward,  and  seeming  to  look  toward 
me  with  a  sort  of  welcome.  I  reached  at  last  the  door  of  the 
yellow  house,  and  hurried  in,  where  my  mother  and  sisters,  sur- 
prised and  glad,  gave  me  a  most  affectionate  welcome.  How 
long  the  three  years  of  absence  now  seemed  1 " 

2 


CHAPTER   IV. 

UHDSRTAEES  A  SCHOOL  AT  BOZBUBT,  AITB  FAILS — BOTALTOH— 
DABTlf  OUTH  COLLEGE — SUCCESSFUL  AS  A  TEACHES  AT  BEAD- 
INGH-<rBOUBLB  WITH  THE  FACULTT  OF  THE  COLLEGE— OBAD- 
UATES-— OUT  IN  THE  WOBLD. 

BT7T,  having  arrived  at  home,  writes  Mr.  Chase,  ^^  what  was 
nowto  be  done! "  It  was  soon  determined  that  he  should 
continue  his  studies,  and  do  what  was  possible  toward  his  own 
support  The  loving  and  zealous  mother  thought  she  could  spare 
enou^  from  her  scanty  store,  added  to  whatever  sums  he 
could  earn  for  himself,  to  carry  him  through  coU^e.  ^^  How 
little  I  appreciated  her  sacrifices,"  he  continues,  ^^  and  it  is  sad 
to  think — ^tears  fill  my  eyes  as  I  do  think — how  late  comes  true 
appreciation  of  them.  Alas,  how  inadequately,  until  the  be- 
loved mother  who  made  them  has  gone  beyond  the  reach  of  its 
manifestation  1 " 

Kot  long  after  his  return,  a  committee  from  an  adjoining 
town  (Boxbuiy)  came  into  Eeene  to  engage  a  school-master. 
Application  was  made  to  Mr.  Chase,  and  he  was  engaged  at 
eight  dollars  a  month  ^^  and  board."  In  a  few  days  he  went  to 
his  district,  and  was  promptly  established  in  the  house  of  a 
neighboring  farmer  as  a  boarder.  He  took  charge  of  the  school 
with  much  apprehension,  but  with  courage  and  wQL  There 
was  a  goodly  number  of  pupils,  both  boys  and  girls  and  of  vari- 
ous ages ;  some  older  even  than  the  teacher.  They  were  more 
disposed  to  fun  and  play  than  to  study,  and  he  found  them  hard 
to  manage.  One  of  them,  senior  in  years  and  stronger  in  body 
than  Mr.  Chase  at  that  time,  took  great  liberties  and  incited  to 
insubordination;  was  admonished  and  reproved,  and  then  pun-^ 
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ished.  He  Babdded  into  obedience  for  the  time  being,  but 
donbdeas  complained  to  his  parents ;  for  a  day  or  two  afterward 
the  teacher  received  a  note  from  the  proper  authoritiee,  espreee- 
ing  a  conyiction  that  the  fichool  was  not  likely  to  be  nsef nl 
mider  his  govemmenty  and  that  his  services  would  be  no  longer 
required.    He  had  been  in  charge  less  than  a  fortnight  I 

He  returned  to  his  mother's  house,  and  thence  went  to 
JSojalton,  Yermont ;  there  to  continue  his  studies  preparatory 
to  his  entrance  into  Dartmouth  College  at  the  approaching  com- 
mencement. This  was  about  February,  1824.  He  was  com- 
pelled to  study  hard,  and  did  so.  Finally,  he  went  to  Hanover 
and  presented  himself  for  examination,  for  admission  into  the 
Jnnior  dass.  He  found  that  his  apprehensions  of  a  severe 
inquisition  into  his  scholarship  were  not  realized ;  the  professors 
were  much  engaged;  he  was  sent  from  one  to  another,  ques- 
tioned a  little,  and  was  then  admitted.  One  of  the  professors, 
among  other  questions,  asked  him,  ^^  Where  do  the  Hottentots 
live?"  The  young  man's  impulse  was  to  say,  ^  In  Hanover  I " 
but  prudence  came  to  his  rescue. 

During  the  winter  which  followed  his  first  term  at  Dart- 
mouth, he  again  undertook  the  management  of  a  New-England 
school ;  this  time  with  satisfactory  success.  It  was  at  Beading, 
Yermont ;  and  here,  as  at  Boxbury,  he  was  to  '^  board  around." 
He  went  back  to  Hanover  with  his  earnings  in  his  purse,  and 
felt  proud  and  happy  that  he  had  acoompUehed  something  for 
himself. 

*^  The  snmmer  of  1825,"  writes  Mr.  Chase,  ^^  was  marked  for 
me  by  an  event  not  imimportant  in  a  boy's  life.  Some  diffi- 
culty occurred  in  which  a  friend  of  mine,  G^rge  Punchard,  a 
warm-hearted,  generous  fellow,  the  best  speaker,  thong^  not  ihe 
best  scholar  in  the  class,  was  involved.  I  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  affair  itself,  and  do  not  now  even  remember  what  it 
was.  But  I  took  Funchard's  part  warmly,  both  because  he  was 
my  friend  and  because  I  thought  him  xmjustly  censured.  The 
faculty  took  the  matter  in  hand ;  and  Punchard  was  suspended. 
I  immediately  waited  upon  the  president  to  remonstrate.  He 
received  me  kindly.  I  told  him  how  firmly  I  was  convinced 
that  Punchard  was  innocent  of  the  accusation  made  against  him. 
He  intimated  that  the  faculty  were  the  proper  judges  of  that 
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question,  and  had  decided  it  I  said,  ^  Thein  I  desire  to  leave 
the  college  also^  for  I  don't  "wish  to  stay  where  a  student  is  lia- 
ble to  such  injustice.'  ^Had  I  consulted  my  mother!'  <I70| 
but  I  wanted  leave  of  absence  for  a  few  days,  that  I  might  do 
so.'  ^  You  cannot  have  it,'  said  the  president.  ^  Then,  sir,'  said 
I  yerjr  respectfully,  ^I  must  go  without  it.'  He  saw  my  deter- 
mination, and  I  think  really  respected  the  motive  which  prompt- 
ed it.  At  any  rate,  he  at  last  consented  to  the  leave.  AndPun- 
chard  and  I  left  iihe  Plain^  as  the  site  of  the  institution  was 
called,  together.  It  was  with  great  satisfaction  and  a  sort  of 
self-approval  that  I  took  my  seat  behind  him  on  the  'one-horse 
chaise,'  and  bade  good-by  to  those  of  my  dass-mates  who  wit- 
nessed our  departure." 

^  We  went  directly  to  Eeene.  There  Punchard  left  me,  and 
went  to  Salem,  where  his  parents  resided.  My  mother  wel- 
comed me.  She  did  not  approve,  but  did  not  censure  harshly. 
I  could  not  help  feeling  that  I  had  done  right  in  standing  by  my 
friend,  but  I  was  sony  I  had  been  obliged  to  leave  college. 

^  Fortunately,  Punchard's  suspension  was  soon  ended,  per- 
haps was  shortened  by  the  faculty,  and  we  both  returned,  feeling 
ourselves  somewhat  of  heroes. 

^  Kothing  of  much  interest  occurred  during  the  remamder 
of  my  odllege-lif a  Commencement  came,  and  from  juniors  we 
became  seniors.  According  to  usage,  the  foremost  third  of  the 
class  were  admitted  into  the  Phi  Beta  Eappa  Society.  Twelve 
or  thirteen,  I  think,  were  fortunate  enough  to  get  in,  I  among 
them,  almost  if  not  quite  the  hindeimost,  for  I  had  not  been 
so  fortunate  as  to  find  any  one  to  be  my  mentor  and  guide, 
and  did  not  properly  appreciate  or  improve  the  opportunities  I 
enjoyed. 

<<  CJommencement  approached,  when  we  were  to  receive  our 
diplomas,  and,  taking  leave  of  Alma  Mater,  were  to  go  forth  to 
try  the  world.  In  the  assignments  of  the  commencement  exer- 
cises, I  ranked  eight — not  discreditably  low,  nor  yet  creditably 
high.  The  faculty  offered  me,  for  my  part,  a  poem  or  an  ora- 
tion. I  attempted  a  poem,  but  could  not  satisfy  my  own  taste, 
and  abandoned  the  effort  I  then  prepared  an  oration  on'Iiter- 
ary  Curiosity.'  It  was  meagre  enough,  but  when  my  turn 
came  to  speak,  and  the  president,  seated  in  state,  with  his  black 
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academic  cap  on  his  head  and  a  black-silk  robe  enyeloping  hia 
person,  uttered  the  awful  words,  'Frozinms  asoendat;  oratio 
per  Salmon  P.  Chase,'  I  went  forward  with  great  assoranoe  that 
I  was  to  make  a  very  decided  impression;  and  I  dare  say  I  did, 
but  of  a  different  sort  ^m  that  I  anticipated.  All*  I  remember 
is,  that  I  got  through. 

^^  It  was  now  my  purpose  to  go  South,  and  teach  school  for 
a  time,  and  then  pursue  whateyer  profession  might  appear  to 
me  the  best.  I  had  not  quite  relinquished  the  idea  of  becom- 
ing a  deigyman,  but  greatly  doubted  whether  I  had  any  right 
to  tske  upon  myself  the  duties  of  so  sacred  an  office.'' 

The  interval  between  the  dose  of  his  student-life  and  his 
departure  for  the  South,  was  spent  in  visiting  among  his  rela- 
tiy  es  and  friends,  chiefly  with  his  mother  and  sister  at  Hopkin- 
ton.  ^^But  time  and  ^e  hour  runa  through  the  longest  day," 
and  the  morning  of  separation  at  last  aniyed.  '^My  dear 
mother,"  he  says,  ^^  gaye  me  the  little  money  she  could  provide 
rather  than  spare.  It  was  yet  dark  when  I  arose  and  partook 
of  the  early  breakfast  prepared  for  me,  and  Vdth  my  mother's 
blessing,  and  a  sad  yet  hopeful  heart,  I  left  home  for — ^the 
world.  A  short  ride  of  t^  or  twelye  miles  brought  me  to 
Windsor,  still  before  day;  at  that  place  I  took  the  stage. 
Again  I  was  climbing  the  Green  Mountains;  again  I  passed 
through  Albany — ^now,  however,  my  face  southward  instead  of 
to  the  west ;  down  the  Hudson  to  New  York,  and  thence  on- 
ward to  Philadelphia,  where  I  met  my  unde,  the  bishop,  who 
had  returned  from  a  successful  visit  in  England,  and  was  now 
busily  engaged  in  building  up  Eenyon  College."  After  a  short 
stay  with  the  bishop,  he  went  to  Baltimore,  where,  howeyer,  he 
remained  but  a  day  or  two,  and  then  proceeded  to  Frederick 
City,  in  which  "place  he  hoped  to  establish  himself  in  a  school. 


OHAPTEB   V. 

VBZDEBIOK  OnT)  ICABTLAND— ON  TO  WA8HINOT0K — ADTEBTIBE8  A 
BELBOr  CT.ARRTOATi  SCHOOL — NO  BESULTB — TRIES  FOB  A  OLEBX* 
SHIP— MB.  AND  MBS.  FLITMLBT — MB*  FLITMLBT  OIVBS  UP  HIS 
SOHOOL — BU0CBB8 — ^^  THB  SI8TEB8  "—-STUDENT  IN  WILLIAM 
WDBl's  OFFIOE — JOHN  RANDOLPH — WILLIAM  WIRT — ADMISSION 
TO  THB  BAB— <K>ES  WEST. 

BUT  hope  of  soooess  at  Frederick  fled  after  a  day  or  two 
spent  in  that  diy,  and  l£r.  Chase  proceeded  at  once  to 
Washington.  His  little  store  of  monej  was  melting  rapidlj 
awaj  under  continnons  demands  for  trayeling  and  other  ex- 
penseSi  and  he  f onnd  himself,  immediatelj  iq>on  his  arrival  in 
the  capital — about  the  first  of  Decemberi  1826 — ^mider  the  ne- 
cessity of  finding  prompt  employment  ^^  How  well  I  remem- 
ber/' he  writes,  ^^  the  earnest  prayer  which  went  up  from  my 
heart  that  God  would  give  me  work  to  do,  and  success  in  doing 
it  I "  He  had  letters  to  several  persons  in  the  dtjr,  particularly 
to  the  Bev.  Drs.  Hawley  and  Allen,  the  former  Bector  of  St 
John's  Episcopal  Church,  Both  these  gentlemen  were  inter- 
ested in  him,  but  were  able  to  do  no  more  than  bring  him  to  the 
favorable  acquaintance  of  their  friends.  Then  he  resolved  iq>on 
action  for  himself.  On  the  morning  of  the  23d  of  December, 
1826,  the  Jfaiianal  InieHigenoer  contained  an  advertisement 
over  the  signature  of  Salmon  P.  Chase,  which  annomiced  that 
on  the  second  Monday  of  the  following  January,  he  would  open, 
in  the  western  part  of  the  city,  a  select  classical  school,  the  spe- 
cial advantages  of  which  were  set  forth  with  some  minuteness; 
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all  depending  more  or  leas,  howeyer,  upon  thiB  partacnlar  feat- 
ure— ^diat  the  xinmber  of  his  pnpfls  should  not  ezoeed  twenty. 

There  was  no  response;  days  went  painfollj  and  anxiously 
by,  and  his  money  was  nearly  exhausted,  and  so,  too,  were  his 
hopes  of  the  classical  schooL  Only  a  single  gleam  of  sncceas  and 
happiness  broke  upon  him ;  a  visitor  was  announced,  French  by 
birtli  and  Bonfils  by  name,  who  sought  a  school  for  his  son. 
The  interview  was  satisfactory  on  both  sides,  ending  in  an  en- 
gagement between  them;  and  Mr.  Chase,  with  a  proud  and 
gratified  heart,  inscribed  upon  his  register  the  name  of  his  first 
pupil,  Columbus  Bonfils.  But  alas  I  Columbus  Bonfils  long  re- 
mained both  first  and  last,  the  alpha  and  omega  of  his  hopes. 

At  length  he  resolved  upon  another  expedient  He  had 
heard  of  clerkships  in  the  Executive  Departments,  and  he  could 
see  no  good  reason  why  he  might  not  procure  one ;  and  while 
performing  its  duties,  pursue  also  the  study  of  a  profession. 
This  did  not  seem  to  him  a  very  difficult  undertaldng,  seeing 
that  his  unde  Dudley,  the  Senator,  was  a  known  friend  and  sup- 
porter of  Mr.  Adams's  Administrati<m.  Accordingly  he  went 
to  the  Senator's  lodgings,  told  the  story  of  his  efforts  to  procure 
a  school,  h^w  desperate  the  expectation  of  scholars  seemed,  and 
his  project  for  a  clerkship ;  then  asked  his  unde's  help.  The 
Senators  response  was  not  likely  to  be  forgotten,  and  never  was 
forgotten.  ^^  I  once  procured  an  office  for  a  nephew  of  mine," 
he  said,  ^^and  he  ^as  ruined  by  it.  I  then  determined  I  never 
would  ask  for  another.  I  will  lend  you  fif ^  cents  with  which 
to  buy  a  spade ;  but  I  cannot  help  you  to  a  derkship."  The 
young  man  departed  from  his  unde's  presence  both  sadder  and 
wiser  than  when  he  entered  it. 

The  Bev.  Dr.  Hawley  being,  however,  not  only  a  kind- 
hearted  gentleman,  but  also  a  true  friend,  was  watchful  of  op- 
portunity to  render  the  young  man  real  service ;  and  one  day 
gave  him  a  note  to  Mr.  A.  R.  Plumley,  a  teacher  of  excellent 
repute  in  the  city,  who  had  a  large  school  of  both  boys  and 
girls ;  rather  too  laige,  indeed,  for  entirely  successful  adminis- 
tration. "  I  know  it  will  afford  you  pleasure,"  wrote  Dr.  Hawley, 
'^  to  aid  a  young  man  of  talents  and  piety  in  obtaining  a  school 
where  his  services  as  a  teacher  may  defray  his  current  expenses 
while  reading  law."    With  this  note  Mr.  Chase  one  morning 
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presented  himBelf  at  Mr.  Flumley'B  hous^  and  found  that  gen- 
tleman and  Mrs.  Plnmley  at  home.  He  was  reoeived  with  great 
courtesy  and  kindness  by  both  these  excellent  persons,  thongh  at 
the  beginning  of  the  interview  Mr.  Plnmley  gave  bim  no  en- 
couragement But  not  cast  down,  notwithstanding  bis  disap- 
pointment— ^f  or  be  bad  gone  to  Mr.  Plnmley  filled  with  hope, 
and  was  disappointed-^lbe  yonng  man  said,  sunply,  <^  Well,  I 
am  resolved  I  will  have  a  school,"  and  took  bis  leava 

«  He  will  make  bis  mark  in  the  woi'ld,"  said  "Mis.  Plnmley, 
after  be  was  gone,  divining,  with  tfie  instinctive  sagacity  of  wo- 
man, the  siqperior  qualities  of  their  visitor. 

Influenced  a  good  deal  by  bis  wife's  judgment,  and  a  good 
deal  by  other  considerations — ^not  the  least  of  them  being  a  gener- 
ous willingness  to  do  a  friendly  act — Mr.  Plnmley  determined  to 
resign  bis  boys'  department,  and  relinquished  it  accordingly  into 
the  bands  of  Mr.  Ghase.  It  contained  eighteen  or  twenty  pu- 
pils, and  these,  with  Columbus  Bonfils,  formed  the  first  chi^ge 
undertaken  by  Mr.  Obase  in  his  ^^  Select  Classical  Seminary." 

<<  Almost  every  moment  of  my  time,"  be  also  wrote  to  L.  H. 
on  the  2d  of  February,  1827,  ^^  is  occupied.  The  printed  page 
of  the  sheet  upon  which  this  letter  is  written  will  inform  you 
of  the  name  of  my  school  and  the  range  of  studies.'  I  have 
about  twenty  pupils  (if  I  could  be  assured  of  the  constant  at- 
tendance of  sixteen,  I  should  rest  satisfied),  at  various  prices, 
from  five  to  twelve  and  a  half  dollars  per  quarter.  I  shall,  in 
the  spring,  however,  establish  a  uniform  price,  with  only  two  or 
three  exceptions.  My  school  is  as  pleasant  a  one  as  I  could  ex- 
pect under  the  circumstances,  and  I  hope  will  become  profitable 
next  year."  And  not  long  after,  he  writes  again :  ^  I  am  com- 
pelled to  study  and  read  a  good  deal  to  keep  ahead  of  my  class, 
which  has  in  it  a  number  of  bright,  ambitious  boys;'  among 

>  The  Btadiet  punaed  at  Mr.  Ghtfe's  "  Select  CUBsical  Seminary  **  were ;  The 
Latin  and  Greek  Langoages;  Murray's  English  Grammar;  Andent  and  Modem 
Geography;  Andent  and  Modem  History ;  Mathematios;  Natural  Philosophy;  In- 
tdleotnal  Philosophy;  Bhetoric;  Moral  Philosophy;  Katoral  Theology;  and  the 
Rridences  of  Christianity.  Mr.  Chase  pledged  himself  also  to  give  special  attention 
to  the  moral  training  of  his  pupils,  and  did  it 

*  "  There  was  one  lad  among  my  papils  at  this  timOi**  says  Mr.  Chase,  ^  iHliom  I 
regarded  as  the  most  promising  of  my  sdiool ;  bat  unfortonately  he  beDame,  after 
he  left,  a  derk  fai  the  Treasury,  and  I  found  him  in  the  same  department  whin  I. 
took  charge  of  it!" 
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them,  sons  of  Mr.  day,  William  Wirt,  Mr.  Southard,  General 
Bernard,''  and  other  diatingiuflhed  perBons. 

His  habits  of  life  and  study  were  characteristia  He  arose 
between  five  and  six  in  the  morning — generally  nearer  the  former 
than  the  latter  hour — and  studied  or  occupied  himself  with  his 
pen  until  breakfast,  at  half-past  seven.  He  then  went  to  his 
school-room,  and  remained  tliere  four  hours ;  then  followed  an 
hour  of  intermission,  after  which  school-services  were  resumed, 
and  continued  until  three  o'clock,  when  the  pupils  were  dis- 
missed. Then  dinner,  and  at  four  o'clock  he  was  ready  to  at- 
tend a  class  of  young  ladies  (he  had  a  small  class  in  the  lighter 
branches),  with  whom  he  remained  three  hours.  From  seven 
o'clock  in  the  evening  he  was  at  leisure  to  pursue  his  own  in- 
clinations, and  these  led  him,  in  the  main,  to  his  pen '  and  his 

1  Among  hii  lltertry  «zeroiMf  of  thii  period  waa  the  ihort  poem  called  **  Tlie 
Osten,**  written  Korember,  1828,  end  addreiied  to  SUzabeth  and  Catharine  Wirt| 
danghten  of  the  Attorney-General,  printed  at  first  for  prirate  drcnlation,  and  then 
indhig  its  waj  Into  the  newapapen : 

"  It  waa  an  ere  of  amnmer.    The  briidit  am, 
With  all  hia  flood  of  ^zy,  like  a  Idng 
With  pomp  of  onfiiried  bannera,  had  sone  down. 
A  atncle  cfoad  in  wliidi  all  rays  that  lif^t 
The  diamond,  opal,  or  the  chrysolite, 
Met  in  their  milled  brightncas,  hung  abore 
The  place  of  hia  departure.    Orer  tbtt 
Rose  pile  on  pile  or  gorgeous  otouda,  a  wall 
With  tower  and  battlement,  that  seemed  to  rise 
Magnificentlr  grand,  as  if  to  mock 
The  show  of  fpory  earth  sometimes  pots  on. 
The  sephyrs  were  abroad  among  the  flowers, 
Filling  the  air  with  fragrance,  while  around. 
From  silTer  rills  and  the  breesy  trees. 
And  from  earth's  thousand  founts  of  harmony, 
Came  guahes  of  sweet  sound.    On  such  an  ere 
I  saw,  upon  the  bank  of  a  small  stream. 
Whose  waters  glowed  with  the  rich,  golden  Bg^t, 
That,  like  a  mantle  wrouf^t  by  anj^hands, 
Covered  the  world  with  ^uty,  two,  who  seemed 
Rather  the  habitants  of  some  pure  star 
Than  dwellers  of  this  earth.    They  were  both  young 
And  lorely,  but  unlike ;  as  two  sweet  flowera 
Are  sometimes  seen,  both  exquisitely  fair. 
Though  clothed  with  different  hues.    The  one  went  by 
With  a  light,  fawn-like  step,  that  scarcely  crushed 
The  sprixiging  flower  beneath  it    Life  had  been 
To  her  a  poet's  dream,  where  all  things  bri^t 
Ahd  beautiful  concentrated,  like  the  rays 
That  mingling  form  the  sunbeam,  and  the  earth 
Was  lovely  still,  aa  in  the  olden  time. 
When,  at  this  hour,  celestial  spirits  came 
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books — for  he  wrote  and  studied  incessantlj.  He  added  some 
what  to  his  income  by  literary  labor ;  so  thiat,  upon  the  whole, 
he  was  prosperous  and  contented,  although  the  drudgery  of  mere 
teaching  was  extremely  distastefuL 

In  September,  1827,  he  became  a  student-at4aw  in  the  oflSce 
of  Wflliam  Wirt,  at  that  time  Attorney-General  of  Ihe  United 
States  and  in  the  splendid  maturity  of  his  powers,  but  too  con- 
To  admire  her  tIi^  betntiee,  and  adore 

The  great  Creator,  numifeeted  beet 

B J  worka  that  He  hath  wrought    Her  conntenaiioe 

Waa  radiant  with  Joj,  thougja  ehaded  oft 

Bt  her  dark  treaaea,  aa  the  wanton  breeze 

Piajed  aportively  amonc  her  locka  of  Jet 

She  waa  not  very  beaatuhl ;  and  yet 

There  waa  that  in  her  dark,  bright,  iojooa  ^yet, 

And  in  the  ezpreaaion  of  her  apeaking  face, 

Where,  amid  the  graoea,  dwelt  perpetual  amileii 

Aa  annahine  dwelu  upon  the  aommer  waye, 

Changing  forerer,  yet  forerer  bright, 

With  the  aweet  franlmeaa  of  oonfiding  youth, 

And  the  pure  li^^t  that  erermore  poura  out 

From  the  mind^a  fountain,  that  demanded  mora 

Tlian  the  cold  name  of  beauty,  wiiioh  may  be 

The  attribute  of  bemge  nhom  no  ray 

Of  intellect  illuminea  and  no  dharm 

Of  lorelineaa  faiyeata.    The  other'a  atep 

Waa  not  ao  buoyant,  and  her  eye  had  leaa 

Of  mirth  and  gladneaa  In  it,  and  her  diedc 

Waa  aometimea  paler ;  but,  when  gentle  aire 

Parted  the  treaaca  that  hunff  o*er  her  brow, 

It  waa  aa  when  li^^t  auddemy  breaka  forth 

From  rifted  donda  in  ApriL    She  waa  one 

For  whom  a  life  were  a  amaU  aacrifice, 

At,  to  be  deemed  aa  nothing  I    Penaire  grace 

waa  in  her  erery  motion,  and  her  look 

Had  aomething  aacred  In  it,  that  declared 

The  pura  and  gnOeleaa  apirit  that  dwelt  within. 

Thou  loTdy  one  I    Kay  life  atill  be  for  thee 

A  peacefVil  royage  o*er  a  aummer  aea, 

By  gentle  galea  attended ;  and  at  length, 

Puimed  wholly  from  the  primal  taint. 

That  atiU  attenda  earth'a  loyelieat,  enter  thou 

The  port  of  endleaa  peace  I 

They  paaaed  away ; 
Sndi  riaiona  nerer  last ;  and,  ray  by  ray. 
From  earth  and  aky,  and  from  the  aparkling  ware, 
The  glory  all  departed.    Even  ao— 
I  thouffht,  and  with  the  tiiought  a  heayy  aigfa 
Came  nom  my  inmoat  heart— muat  £tde  away 
All  that  the  earth  of  the  beautiful  hiherita. 
And  80  muat  theae  bright  creaturee  paaa  fh>m  earth, 
Leaying  behind,  to  tell  that  they  haye  been. 
Naught  but  the  memory  of  th€£r  loyelineaa, 
Like  fragrance  lingering  atill  around  the  apot, 
Where  late  the  roae  waa  blooming  1  *' 
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stBuHj  and  eztensiTelj  engaged  in  public  and  private  profes- 
sional labors  to  give  mnch  attention  to  the  young  gentlemen 
under  his  tuition ;  so  that  Mr.  Chase  did  not  derive  much  bene> 
fit  from  the  great  legal  knowledge  and  abilities  of  his  distin- 
gmshed  preceptor.  But  he  had  the  advantage  of  association 
with  the  lawyers  and  law-students  of  the  city ;  sometimes  at- 
tended the  oonrts,  and  occasionally — ^not  at  all  frequently,  how- 
ever— ^went  into  the  Senate  or  House  of  Bepresentatives ;  became 
an  active  and  useful  member  of  the  Blackstone  Club— at  one 
time  its  president — and  contributed  to  its  exercises  some  essays 
on  legBl  topics  which  illustrated  the  thoroughness  of  his  study 
and  the  thoughtfulness  of  his  mind. 

Of  course  he  took  an  interest  in  the  current  politicS|  and  was 
violently  anti-JackBon,  not  so  much  from  a  weU-considered  judg- 
ment of  his  own  as  from  famfly  tradition;  his  &ther  having 
been  rather  a  fierce  Federalist,  while  his  undo  Dudley,  for- 
merly a  supporter  of  Madison,  was  now  arrayed  on  the  Adams 
side.  In  1828  Mr.  Chase  was  one  of  those  who  drew  up  a  peti- 
tioa  to  Congress  praying  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  and  the 
slave-trade  in  the  Di^ct  of  Columbia.  What  it  was  that  occa- 
sioned tins  petition  it  is  difficult  to  say ;  probably  it  grew  out  of 
the  painful  case  of  Gilbert  Horton,  a  free  colored  citizen  of  New 
Fork,  who,  being  on  business  at  Washington,  was  seized  and  im- 
prisoned on  siupicion  of  being  a  slave.  This  occurrence  (in 
1827)  led  to  some  important  diacuesion  in  Congress  on  the  sub- 
ject of  slavery  in  the  District,  and  probably  to  the  petition  re- 
ferred to.  At  any  rate  his  connection  with  it  was  his  first  public 
political  act 

During  this  period  of  his  Washington  life  he  expressed  him- 
self with  the  natural  ardor  of  impetuous  yoimg  manhood ;  and, 
though  he  had  political  sympathies,  it  cannot  be  said  that  he  had 
as  yet  any  solid  political  opinions.  These  he  formed  in  future 
years,  and  in  a  direction  that  did  not  peculiarly  fit  him  for  a 
veiy  dose  association  with  either  of  the  political  parties  of  that 
day. 

However,  his  ideas  of  the  order  and  dignity  of  legislative 
action  were  a  good  deal  shocked  by  what  he  saw  in  Congress. 
^^  There  is  little  pleasure  to  be  derived  from  attendance  there," 
he  said,  in  a  letter  to  L.  H.,  in  April,  1828,  <<  and  less  profit.    It 
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would  astonifih  jou  to  see  the  indifEerenoe  manifested,  while  % 
member  addieaBes  the  Honsei  by  his  brother  members.  One  is 
stretched  at  full  length  iqKm  a  sofa,  a  handkerchief  qpread  over 
his  face  as  if  endeayoring  to  deep;  another  is  marKhing  to  and 
fro  behind  the  Speaker's  chair;  here  perhaps  a  little  knot  of 
politicians  may  be  discoyered  in  earnest  oonyeraation ;  these 
some  members  are  writmg  letters  or  reading  newspapers ;  scmie 
are  stupidly  gazing  iqnm  the  orator,  and  few  liRtening  with  any 
expectation  of  profit  or  instroction  in  his  wotcIs.  Yon  may  go 
to  Congress  twenty  times  in  a  day,  and  yon  will  witness  just 
such  a  scene  as  this."  Of  public  men  he  wrote  with  great  free- 
dom, and  for  some  had  feelings  of  profound  aversion.  His  de- 
scription of  John  Bandolph  is  sufficiently  characteristic :  '*  The 
House  now  presents,'*  he  wrote  to  Charles  Dexter  Cleyeland,in 
February,  1828,  ^^  nearly  the  same  scene  as  the  Senate  presented 
two  years  ago,  as  if  John  Bandolph  carried  with  him  a  pestilen- 
tial influence  corrupting  every  thing  it  touches.  It  is  strange 
that  this  man  is  so  popular  in  his  State,  but  more  strange  that  he 
is  allowed  to  exerdse  his  fantastic  humors  in  the  House  without 
check  and  almost  without  rebuke— a  man  who  ^  has  been  every 
thing  by  starts  and  nothing  long;'  who  opposed  Jefferson,  Mad- 
ison, and  Monroe;  who  is  an  aristocrat  at  heart  and  disordered 
in  intellect ;  the  scorn  of  the  wise,  the  laughing-stock  of  the  gay, 
and  the  abhorrence  of  the  good."  He  had  no  hero  save  1^. 
Wirt ;  for  that  gentleman  he  formed'a  deep  and  lasting  attach- 
ment, loving  him  as  we^  for  the  warm  qualities  of  his  heart  as 
for  the  vigor  and  splendor  of  his  intellect.  When  in  1829,  Mr. 
Wirt  wrote  him  a  letter  predicting  for  him  future  usef idness 
and  distinction,  and  proffering  advice  and  friendship,  the  young 
man  gratefully  responded :  ^^  Gk)d  prospering  my  exertions,  I  wiU 
imitate  your  example.  There  is  something  to  me  peculiarly 
pleasing  in  the  character  of  one  who,  having  himself  trod  the 
paths  of  life  successfully  under  the  smiles  of  indulgent  Heaven, 
turns  round  to  cheer  and  encourage  the  young  and  inexperienced 
traveler.  I  admire  Cicero  in  the  forum,  wielding  the  burnished 
weapons  of  rhetoric;  I  more  than  admire  him  when,  in  the 
midst  of  a  trembling  and  doubtful  senate,  he  rises — ^in  the  true 
faith  of  Socratesi  that  no  evil  can  happen  to  a  good  man — to  con- 
front the  audacious  Catiline ;  I  venerate  I^itti  as  the  father  of  his 
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oonntry,  when  the  traitor  is  driyen  from  the  walls  and  the  nas- 
cent conspiracrjr  is  crushed ;  hd  Ilove  him  when  I  behold  him 
in  the  villa  of  Lncnllns^  interesting  himself  in  the  education 
and  prospects  of  its  yonng  owner."  And  he  felt  all  and  more 
than  he  said.  In  the  delightful  family  of  Mr.  Wirt,  and  among 
the  friends  of  the  family,  Mr.  Ohase  f onnd  all  of  social  life  that 
his  heart  deored,  and  was  happy  in  it.  ^  I  became  slightly  ao- 
qnainted  with  a  nnmber  of  prominent  charactersi"  he  writes  to 
Mr.  Trowbridge,  ^^bnt  was  too  diffident  to  push  myself  into 
notice;  possibly  too  proud  to  ask  for  recognition,  and  preferring 
to  wait  for  it;  too  indifferent  also— a  more  serions  fault— to 
what  transpired  around  me  to  take  much  pains  to  acquaint  my- 
self with  the  histories  and  men  of  the  hour.  I  made  much  too 
little  use  of  the  advantages  which  a  residence  in  Washington  at 
that  period  afforded.  Iwaspoorandsenmtive;  a  young  teacher, 
needing  myself  to  be  taught  and  gnided.'' 

But  the  time  came  when  the  permanent  business  of  life  was 
to  begin.  He  had  continued  his  occupation  as  a  teacher  for 
nearly  three  years,  from  February,  1827,  until  near  the  end  of 
October,  1829,  when  he  relinquished  it  and  devoted  himself  with 
assiduity  to  preparing  for  examination  preliminary  to  admission 
to  the  bar.  This  examination  took  pla(»  on  the  21st  of  Decem- 
ber following.  ^^  The  most  distinguished  men  in  the  l^al  pro- 
fession," says  Mr.  Chase  in  one  of  his  ^^  personal  memoranda," 
^  do  not  always  give  early  promise  of  future  eminence.  I  have 
never  attained  much  professional  distinction,  and  have  not  wholly 
deserved  what  I  have  attained.  My  reading  for  the  bar  had  not 
been  diligent  or  very  extensive.  I  had  looked  through  Burla- 
maqui  at  college.  After  I  went  to  Washington,  in  1826,  and 
had  opened  my  school  in  the  spring  of  1827, 1  received  as  pupils 
the  sons  of  William  Wirt,  and  was  received  by  him  as  a  student- 
at-law.  It  may  well  be  believed  that  between  the  cares  of  ^ 
school  and  other  duties,  and  the  attractions  of  society  and  espe- 
cially of  the  delightful  family  circle  of  Mr.  Wirt — ^where  I  was 
ever  welcomed  with  cordial  Idndness — ^I  made  no  great  progress 
in  legal  lore.  Mr.  Wirt  never  examined  me.  Only  once  did  he 
put  a  question  to  me  about  my  studies.  He  asked  me  one  day 
while  I  was  reading  Blackstone  if  I  understood  him.  I  answered 
confidently,  ^  Yes.'    But  I  was  greatly  mistaken,  as  I  afterward: 
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•found.  The  knowledge  obtained  bj  bare  reading  is  of  yery  lit- 
tle Taloe.  Books  must  be  meditated  and  talked  to  be  imder- 
stood  and  conyerted  into  mental  aliment 

'^I  foiget  what  books  I  read  beddes  'Blackstone'B  Ck>m- 
mentariea;'  ' Omise'B  Digeati'  I  think  [he  read  'Bntheiforth's 
Inatitntesi'  also],  and  perhaps  some  others — ^^Daliymple  on 
Feudal  Law/ 1  remember  as  one,  but  the  catalogue  was  very 
short 

'^  Yeiy  seldom,  I  imagine,  has  any  candidate  for  admission  to 
the  bar  presented  himself  for  examination  with  a  slenderer  stock 
of  learning.  I  was  examined  in  open  conrt  The  venerable  and 
excellent  Justice  CSranch  put  the  questions.  I  answered  as  well 
as  I  was  able— how  well  or  how  ill  I  cannot  say— but  certainly, 
I  think,  not  yeiy  wdL  Finally,  the  Judge  asked  me  how  long  I 
had  studied.  I  replied  that,  including  the  time  employed  in 
reading  in  college  and  the  scraps  devoted  to  legal  readhig  before 
I  r^nlarly  commenced  the  study,  and  the  time  since,  I  thought 
three  years  might  be  made  up.  The  Judge  smiled  and  said, 
*We  think,  Mr.  Chase,  that  you  must  study  another  year  and 
present  yourself  again  for  examination.'  <  Please  your  honors,' 
said  I  deprecatingly,  ^I  have  made  all  my  arrangements  to  go  to 
the  Western  country  and  practise  law.'  The  kind  Judge  yidded 
to  this  appeal,  and  turning  to  the  derk  said, '  Swear  in  Mr. 
Chase.'  Perhaps  he  would  have  been  less  f  acQe  if  he  had  not 
known  me  personally  and  very  welL" 

It  is  important  here  to  avoid  misconception.  At  the  time  of 
Mr.  Chase's  examination  the  law  of  Maryland  made  three  years^ 
study  an  essential  prerequisite  to  admisdon  to  the  bar  of  the 
State,  and  the  objection  of  Justice  Cranch  went,  not  to  want  of 
suffidentiy  extensive  and  accurate  legal  learning  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Chase — for,  in  point  of  fact,  he  had  passed  an  unusually 
creditable  examination — but  to  a  fear  that  he  had  not  met  the 
demands  of  the  statute  in  respect  of  the  three  years'  time  re- 
quired to  be  devoted  to  study. 

Having  been  admitted,  however,  Mr.  Chase  prepared  for  his 
departure  ^m  the  capital.  He  had  entertained  some  thoughts 
of  establishing  himself  at  Baltimore ;  but  had  ultimatdy  deter- 
mined upon  the  West.  ^^  I  would  rather  be  first,"  he  wrote  to 
his  friend  Cleveland — ^'^I  would  rather  be  first  twentjr  years 
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hence  at  Cincinnati  than  at  Baltimore.  As  I  liave  ever  been 
first  at  school  and  college  (except  at  Dartmouth,  where  I  was 
much  too  idle),  I  shall  ever  strive  to  be  first  wherever  I  may  be, 
let  what  success  will  attend  the  effort  It  can  do  no  hann  to 
try,  and  ^fearing  the  attempt,'  we  often  fail  of  the  attainment 
wUch  might  easily  attend  ns."  But  his  ambition  to  be  first 
among  his  fellows  was  tempered  by  the  promptings  of  his  con- 
science :  *^  I  feel,"  he  wrote  to  L.  H.,  shortly  iafter  his  arrival  in 
Cincinnati,  ^^  that  the  fever  of  life  brings  with  it  only  the  joys 
of  delirium  to  those  who  place  their  chief  happiness  in  the 
achievement  of  a  lofty  and  distinguished  fame.  May  God  en- 
able me  to  be  content  with  the  consciousness  of  faithfully  dis- 
charging all  my  duties,  and  deliver  me  from  a  too  eager  thirst 
for  the  applause  and  favor  of  men  I " 

He  arrived  in  Cincinnati  in  Karch,  1880 ;  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  of  Ohio  in  the  following  June,  and  at  once  entered — 
with  ardor  and  hope — ^upon  the  active  work  of  a  lawyer's  life. 


OHAPTEB   VI. 

BEOmS  LITE  AS  A  LAWTEB  AT  0IN0XNNATI-H9PB0ULA110K  IN  1886 
— THB  LTOEUU  A2n>  80MB  LITSBABT  WOBK — ^BULOOT  T7P0N 
BBOTTGBAM— <3HABB'8  STATUTES— 001OCENDA110N8  OF  GHAH- 
CELLOB  BENT  A2n>  JUBTIOB  STOBT. 

IT  is  not  poBBible,  within  the  assigned  limits  of  this  yolmne, 
to  give  any  extended  account  of  Mr.  Chase's  labors  in  his 
profession,  except  in  so  far  as  those  labors  had  an  influence  upon 
the  political  sentiment  ftnd  public  afEairs  of  the  country.  It  is 
perhaps  enough  to  say,  concerning  them,  that  they  were  dis- 
tinguished by  the  vigor,  the  careful  industry,  and  the  con- 
scientiousness, which  marked  all  his  work.'    These  elements  of 

^Jfr.  Cham  to  hit  Broihtr^  EMn  I.  CKam. 

*  OiRODarAii;  SBviCini5ir  it;  1880. 

'* Mt  deas  Bbothb:  Your  list  letter  wii  receired  this  erening^  and  I  oiilj  an- 
tieipate  m j  prefions  Intention  a  daj  or  two  bj  answering  it  immediatelj.  I  sympa* 
patlilae  with  70a  in  jonr  miaoooimtable  dqiression  of  spiiits.  I  am  frequent! j 
Tisited  with  such  feelings ;  which  oreroome  me  like  a  summer's  doud,  but,  like  a 
8mnmer*s  dond,  they  are  generally  yery  trandenti  passfaig  away  with  the  occasion 
that  gare  birth  to  them.  The  best  spedflc  I  know  of  against  them  is  constant  em- 
ployment ;  the  mind  must  be  k^t  in  constant  action. 

"  I  wish,  in  answer  to  your  questions,  I  could  tell  you  of  a  long  list  of  suits  hi 
court,  and  crowding  dients,  and  other  agreeable  things  of  that  nature.  But  you 
must  remember  I  hare  had  an  office  only  from  the  beginning  of  the  month,  and  thai 
here— where  the  members  of  the  bar  are  so  numerous,  and  business  generally  has 
formed  a  channd  for  itsdf— it  is  idle  for  a  young  man  to  expect  much  business  at 
the  start  I  thought,  and  still  think,  that  if  I  can  make  ten  dollars  in  the  first  three 
months,  twenty  in  the  next  threes  forty  in  the  next  three,  and  eighty  in  the  next, 
I  shall  do  welL  If  I  shall  be  able  in  the  second  year  to  pay  my  own  expenses,  and 
the  third  to  make  as  much  more  than  my  expenses  as  in  the  first  year  I  fkll  short, 
I  shall  be  fVilly  satisfied.  If  this  be  my  lot,  I  shall,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  be 
estabHahed  in  my  profesdon,  out  of  debt,  with  a  fair  income,  and  able,  and  I  trust 
willing^  to  aid  others  as  I  hare  myself  fdt  the  need  of  aid.    After  all,  howerer, 
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character  rapidly  broi^t  him  into  public  notice ;  he  formed 
ezceUent  prof  esaional  connection8|  and  his  bnainesB  grew  to  be 
la]|;e  and  profitable,  and  included  many  important  cauaes.  With 
extenaiye  practice  came,  of  course,  corresponding  money  re- 
wards ;  and  if  he  did  not  arriye  at  affluence,  he  did,  at  an  early 
period  of  his  life,  reach  a  condition  of  moderate  f ortime.  In 
1887  he  was  seized  with  the  prevailing  speculative  fever,  and 
became  somewhat  involved.  ^^I  have  no  complaint  to  make 
about  hard  times,"  he  wrote  to  his  friend  Cleveland,  ^^  and  have 
a  poor  opinion  of  this  way  of  evading  self -censure  by  ascribing 
the  consequences  of  our  own  folly  and  wrongdoing  to  abstrac- 
tions. I  recognize,  in  the  embarrassments  which  I  share,  the 
necessary  results  of  a  system  I  once  approved  and  engaged  in, 
rather  hoping  than  believing  it  to  be  right  I  intend,  with 
€k)d'8  blessing,  to  pay  the  debts  I  owe  as  speedily  as  possible, 
and  I  trust  I  never  again  shall  be  tempted  into  speculation  of 
any  sort " — a  resolution  from  which,  in  after-life,  he  never  de- 
parted.' But  this  temporary  engagement  in  business,  external 
to  his  profession,  did  not  for  a  moment  swerve  him  from  the 
utmost  application  to  the  interests  of  his  clients.  He  labored 
incessantly,  and  carried  his  application  to  that  degree^  that  in 
the  mid-winter  of  1886  and  1887,  he  sufEered  from  a  protracted 
and  dangerous  sickness.  But  work  became  the  natural  temper 
and  habit  of  his  mind,  because  he  believed  in  it  as  a  duty. 
Some  portion  of  his  time,  however,  he  devoted  to  less  exact- 

mufB  siiooeif  in  Bfe  depend!  not  so  modi  on  the  aoddental  eiroomstances  which 
maj  BVRoiind  him,  m  upon  the  actire  energj  of  hii  own  character.  ...  All  that 
we  hare  to  do  is  to  march  steadflj  op  to  the  objects  which,  like  ^osts,  appear 
in  onr  path,  bat  ranish  when  we  draw  near  to  them.  Set  yoor  mark  high,  my 
dear  brother,  and  I  hare  no  fears  for  jon.  Do  not  think  it  safe  to  spend  any  mo- 
ment idly ;  it  is  not  safe.  .... 

«*  Your  aflRMtionate  brother, 

"Salmov  Pobsulxd  Ghasi. 

**  P.  8.— When  speaking  of  my  profesdonal  ritoation,  I  omitted  to  mention  that  I 
hare  yet  had  bat  two  yisitors  in  the  shape  of  clients ;  from  one  of  whom  I  nerer  ex- 
pect to  get  any  thing.    From  the  other  I  reoelTed  four  dollars.'* 

'  "  It  was  during  his  term  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  that  his  bankers  inyested 
some  thousands  of  dollars  of  his  money  in  a  stock  which  rose  a  few  months  allerw 
ward,  giring  a  profit  on  the  transaction  of  some  four  thousand  dollars.  A  check 
for  the  amount,  nearly  a  year's  salary  of  a  Cabinet  officer  "  (at  that  time), "  was  sent  to 
Mr.  Chase.  He  returned  it  to  be  destroyed,  and  declined  utterly  the  increase  made 
upon  his  money." — DnuMsn  Llotd. 
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ing  and  laborious  employmentSy  and  found  liappineas  and  relief 
in  doing  so.  He  delivered  an  occasional  address  before  a  Ijceom 
or  agricultural  sodety,  and  made  some  valnable  contribution^  to 
the  current  literature.  An  article  on  Lord  Brougham— origi- 
nallj  written  and  delivered  as  a  lecture  before  the  Cincinnati 
Lyceum,  an  institution  in  which  Mr.  Chase  took  an  active  in- 
terest— ^printed  in  the  North  American  SevieWy  for  July,  1831| 
furnishes  an  index  to  the  great  thoughts  that  even  then  were  in 
his  mind,  and  which  afterward  found  such  powerful  expression. 
He  honored  Brougham,  he  said,  ^^  not  for  the  splendor  of  his 
natural  endowments,  nor  the  vast  and  rich  variety  of  his  acqui- 
sitions ;  but  for  the  use  to  which  he  has  devoted  them  alL  Se 
has  Bet  them  apart  for  the  service  of  mankiruL  He  has  a  title 
more  glorious  than  kings  can  give  or  schools  bestow;  a  title  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  the  unsolicited  suffrage  of  the  world.  Se 
is  the  advocate  qf  human  Vlberty.  He  belongs  to  a  great  party, 
which  has  arisen  in  modem  times — we  mean  the  party  of  the 
friends  of  freedom — ^universal  freedom ;  who  confine  their  re- 
gards within  the  limits  of  no  geographical  boundaries,  and  to  no 
peculiar  texture  or  color  of  the  skin." 

A  work  of  great  magnitude  and  importance  was  projected  by 
him  soon  after  his  arrival  in  Cincinnati,  and  successfully  accom- 
plished ;  which  gave  him  an  immediate  and  solid  claim  to  dis- 
tinction, and  at  once  placed  him  in  the  foremost  rank  among  the 
lawyers  of  his  State,  if  not  of  the  nation.  It  was  a  new  edition 
of  the  Statutes  of  Ohio,  afterward  and  now  fttmiliarly  known 
as  ^  Chase's  Statutes."  Some  idea  of  the  extent  of  this  work  may 
be  formed,  and  of  its  immense  demands  upon  the  intellectual 
faculties  and  physical  endurance  of  its  author,  when  its  whole 
scope  and  arrangement  are  understood.  It  required  a  careful 
reading  and  an  intent  study,  in  itself  and  in  all  its  connections 
prior  and  subsequent  to  its  enactment,  of  every  general  law 
enacted  by  the  annual  Legislatures  of  the  Northwestern  Ter- 
rit6T^  and  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  from  the  first  appearance  of 
written  laws  in  the  former,  in  1788,  down  to  1833  inclusive,  a 
period  of  f ortyHsix  years.  The  statute  laws  in  force  in  Ohio  in 
1833  were  to  be  found  in  four  volumes  of  adopted  laws,  three 
volumes  of  territorial  enactments,  and  thirty-one  volumes  of 
general  statutes  of  the  State,  besides  many  local  statutes.    With 
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none  of  these,  of  oonisei  did  Mr.  Chase  have  any  acquaintance 
when  he  began  practice  at  Cincinnati ;  but,  in  addition  to  the 
labor  abready  indicated,  was  the  preparation  and  incorporation 
into  the  work  of  such  notes  and  references  as  wonld  enable  the 
practitioner  to  find,  with  ease  and  certainty,  what  at  any  time 
was  the  written  law  there  on  any  subject,  with  references  also  to 
the  decisions  of  the  courts.  As  every  lawyer  will  at  once  per- 
ceive, the  value  of  such  a  work  lay  in  its  entire  and  admitted 
completeness  and  accuracy.  In  neither  of  these  points  have 
^^  Cha9^s  SUUutea^^  probably,  ever  been  questioned ;  in  both  they 
are  believed  to  be  unsurpassed  by  any  similar  work  in  this 
country.  ^'  They  are  at  once  a  monument  to  his  talents  and 
industry,  and  his  recognized  claim  to  the  gratitude  of  the  bar 
of  Ohio."  ^^  His  waiting  time,"  said  Chief -Justice  Drake  * — re- 
ferring to  that  period  in  Mr.  Chase's  life  which  lay  between 
the  beginning  of  his  professional  career  and  the  establishment 
of  a  successful  practice — ^^  he  bravely  determined  should  be  one 
of  work,  heavy  and  exacting  work,  such  as  probably  no  young 
lawyer  of  twenty-two  years  of  age  ever  ventured  upon  before  or 
since." 

ChaneeUor  Kent  to  Baktum  Portland  Chase, 

*  *Nkw  Tobk,  JWy  1, 188S. 

....  *'Yonrec1itionof  the 'Statutes  of  Ohio 'is  a  great  work,  and  does 
credit  to  your  eDterprise,  industry  and  aocoracy,  and  I  wish  yon  might  be 

1  "  Of  an  Us  coDtemponriet  he  had  as  little  faculty  aa  any  for  wumin^practice 
OD  the  street  From  the  first  it  was  manifest  that  whaterer  he  obtained  was  to  coma 
to  him  as  the  reward  of  integrity,  ability,  fidelity  and  industry.  This  only  made  H 
the  more  certain  that  he  must  wait  for  success,  as  must  all  young  lawyers.  Whether 
the  period  of  wuting  shall  be  to  any  such  the  seed-time  for  a  rich  harrest,  depends 
upon  how  it  is  occupied.  Hr.  Chase  was  conspicuous  for  his  upright  life,  his  per- 
sonal dignity,  his  steady  derotion  to  his  .profession,  and  his  ardent  purpose  to 
achiere  success,  if  assiduous,  earnest  and  faithful  labor  could  command  it*'— Oflixr- 
Jrsnci  Charles  D.  Deakk. 

But,  although  ample  success  finally  crowned  his  labor  and  patience,  the  first  two 
or  three  years  at  Cincinnati  were  filled  with  anxieties  and  hardships ;  they  were 
years  of  unremitting  toil  and  inadequate  rewards.  The  tradition  is,  that  his  first  fee 
was  a  silTer  half-dollar,  which  his  client  paid  on  Tuesday  and  borrowed  back  on 
Wednesday,  and  nerer  repaid.  A  second  tradition  runs,  that  his  first  argument  (be- 
fore a  United  Sutcs  Court  in  1884)  was  an  almost  utter  failure ;  that  he  broke  down 
at  the  rery  beginning,  and  finished  it  with  labor  and  difficulty.  One  of  the  Judges 
congratulated  him  :  "  On  what?  "  asked  Mr.  Chase,  in  great  surprise  and  with  some 
temper.  "  On  your  failure,"  responded  the  Judge ;  who  saw,  or  professed  to  see,  ia 
it  on  anxious  solicitude  which  sooner  or  later  would  certainly  achiere  success. 
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amply  lewarded.  I  haye  ran  oyer  both  Tolmnes  wiih  great  care,  and 
studied  those  acts  that  are  in  force,  and  the  third  edition  of  m  j '  Commen- 
taries '  (which  I  shall  pat  to  the  press  this  ensaing  antomn)  will  show  how 
far  I  have  been  enabled  to  coriect  mistakes  and  ayail  mysdf  of  its  advan* 
tages.  I  intend  to  do  myself  the  honor  to  present  yoa  with  a  copy  of  this 
edition  when  it  comes  out  next  spring. 

*'  I  consider  Ohio  as  one  of  the  most  important  States  in  the  Union,  and 
its  Jorispradenoe  and  laws  ooght  to  be  as  well  and  aocarately  and  fiilly 
known  as  those  of  any  other  State.  I  shall  do  aU  I  can  to  effect  it.  Yoor 
*  Historical  Sketch  of  the  History  of  Ohio,'  prefixed  to  the'flrst  yolame,  is 
admirable,  and  written  with  impartiality,  tmth,  and  eloquence.  I  shall  not 
fidl  to  incorporate  the  whole  of  the  Ordinance  of  1787,  in  proi>er  places,  in 
my  '  Commentaries,'  and  refer  in  the  Index  to  erery  part.  I  feel  mortified 
that  I  have  been  too  inadyertent  of  that  document,  while  so  much  atten- 
tion has  been  paid  to  fordgn  ordinances.  Yoar  patience  is  particularly 
praiseworthy,  for  I  never  witnessed  before  such  a  mutable  legislation  as 
your  Tolume  displays.  It  is  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  this  country. 
Tour  statute  law  seems  to  haye  been  in  constant  reyolution,  like  the  re- 
yolying  lights  on  some  of  our  sea-girt  promontories.  The  mUUia  lawi  are 
enormously  long,  and  reBnact^,  in  ezteMOy  at  almost  eyery  session.  The 
constitution  of  Ohio  ought  to  haye  provided  that  twelve  and  a  half  per  cent.^ 
at  least,  ought  to  be  deducted  from  the  wages  of  the  Legislature  eyery  sesrion 
that  they  tax  the  public  with  a  new  militia  law.  So  your  revolving  legisla- 
tion as  to  organizing  and  holding  Judicial  Courtt  and  punishing  and  de- 
fining mm«»,  and  justices^  aUaehment  law$,  etc.,  etc.,  are  enough  to  pro- 
voke the  patience  of  Job ;  and  how  you  could  endure  the  task  of  revising 
and  correcting  the  proof  of  such  laws,  I  can  hardly  conceive,  with  all  my 
own  habits  of  perseverance. 

'*  But  you  have  your  reward  in  the  £^d  you  have  done,  in  the  talents 
you  have  shown,  and  in  the  gratitude  of  your  profession,  and  I  beg  leave 
to  add  my  own,  with  the  assurances  of  the  highest  respect  and  regards  of 

«( Your  most  oVt  serv't, 

M  Jaices  Kent." 

A$9oeiat&JfuHee  Jotpk  Story  to  Salmon  Foriland  Chase, 

**  WABHUOTOiTt  MarcK  1, 1884. 

.  .  .  .  *'I  had  the  {(leasare,  two  days  ago,  to  receive  the  copy  of  your 
edition  of  the  '  Statutes  of  Ohio,'  which  you  very  obligingly  sent  me.  I 
beg  to  return  you  my  sincere  thanks  for  this  very  acceptable  present.  I 
have  read  over  your  prefitce,  and  am  greatly  pleased  with  it,  as  well  as 
your  able  execution  of  the  whole  work.  It  was  truly  a  desideratum,  con- 
sidering the  bulky  and  inconvenient  volumes  in  which  your  Statutes  were 
collected ;  and  does  equal  honor  to  your  enterprise,  your  industry  and  your 
talents.  I  wish,  with  all  my  heart,  that  other  States  would  imitate  this 
example,  for  in  most  of  them  there  is  a  sad  neglect  of  the  old  repealed 
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laws ;  and  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  trace  out  the  history  and  progress  of 
their  legislation.  I  trust  that  there  will  be  no  want  of  encouragement  to 
complete  your  most  meritorious  work,  and  shall  feel  honored  by  the  priyi- 
1^^  of  haying  a  copy  of  it  in  my  library.  .  .  . 

^  Your  obliged  serrant, 

"*  Joseph  Stobt." 

The  work,  however,  was  not  peconiarily  a  saccess.  An  edi- 
tion of  one  thousand  copies  was  printed  at  alarge  expense ;  sev- 
eral hundred  copies  of  the  second  volnme  were  lost  by  fire ;  and 
of  all  the  copies  printed  the  State  subscribed  for  but  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty.  Mr.  Chase  received  about  one  thousand  dollars 
for  his  labor  upon  the  work ;  and  probably  the  publishers 
(Corey  &  Fairchild,  of  Cincinnati)  made  no  more,  if  so  much, 
after  deducting  expenses  and  cost  of  capital  employed. 
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THB    FBE8IDEimAL    0ANYA88     OF     1882 — ^AlHT-MASONB — MB.  WEST 

THSm    OAin>IDATE "  THB     BIBNEY    HOB" — ^'^  THB    PHILAN- 

THBOPIBT" — MB.  GHASB'OK  THB  LIBEBT7  OF  THB  PBE8&— THB 
MATILDA  0A8B — KOBTOK  8.  T0WN8HBNI>— TIBIAL  OF  MB.  BIBNBT. 

ALTHOUGH  Mr.  Cha8e  at  this  period  had  allied  liim8elf  to 
no  political  party,  the  ootir8e  of  political  events  waa  not 
wholly  unobserved  by  him,  nor  were  they  without  a  personal  in- 
terest In  1832  his  friend  and  former  preceptor,  "William  "Wirt, 
was  a  candidate  for  the  presidency ;  being  placed  in  nomination 
by  that  element  in  the  current  politics  known  as  the  Anti-Ma- 
son,* and  Mr.  Chase  desired  his  election,  not  from  Anti-Masonic 
motives,  but  because  he  believed  in  Mr.  "Wirt's  great  virtues  and 
great  abilities.  He  was  consciou8,  from  the  very  opening  of  the 
cimvass,  however,  that  Mr.  Wirt  could  not  be  elected,  and  took 
no  other  part  than  to  vote  for  what  was  called  the  xmpledged 
ticket ;  that  is  to  say,  for  electors  pledged  to  vote  for  either 
Wirt  or  Clay,  as  either  might  have  a  majority  of  electoral  votes 
in  the  nation. 

In   1836  he  voted  for  General  Harrison ;  not  because  he 
sympathized  particularly  with  the  Whig  party,  but  because  he 

'  Mr.  Wirt  in  his  jonnger  jeara  had  himflelf  been  a  Haeon,  and  his  letter  of  ao« 
oeptance  anbetantiiJly  repudiated  ^ti-maaonry ;  a  cnriona  iUuBtration  of  the  incon* 
graons  political  fellowihip  coomion  in  American  politics.  In  the  current  party  liter- 
atue  of  the  canyass  in  1882  will  be  found  a  letter  of  ICr.  Wirt  to  Mr.  Chase,  some« 
what  explanatory  of  his  motives  in  acoepthig  a  nomination.  Mr.  Wirt  received  the 
electoral  vote  of  but  a  doig}e  State  (Vermont). 
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was  the  personal  friend  of  Harrison,  and  knew  but  little  of  Mr. 
YanBuren. 

In  1840  he  again  voted  for  Harrison ;  influenced  at  this 
time  by  decided  antislavery  sentiments. 

Meantime  an  event  which  largely  determined  Mr.  Chase's 
political  action,  happened  at  Cincinnati  in  Jnly,  1836,  and  is  his- 
torically known  as  the  ^^  Bimey  mob." 

James  G.  Bimey  was  a  Southern  man,  a  lawyer,  and  a  slave- 
holder, who,  in  1833,  emancipated  his  slaves,  and  thenceforward 
devoted  his  life  and  energies  to  the  antislavery  cause.  In 
April,  1836,  he  established  his  newspaper,  the  PhUanthrapisi^ 
at  Cincinnati ;  but  the  public  sentiment  of  the  city  was  violent- 
ly pro-filavery,  as  indeed  was  the  almost  universal  public  senti- 
ment of  the  country,  and  his  paper  soon  attracted  attention,  and 
became  a  definite  object  of  popular  hatred  and  complaint.  On 
the  12th  of  July,  at  midnight,  his  o£Sce  was  entered  by  a  mob, 
and  his  types  and  press  were  seriously  damaged.  Threats 
were  made  at  the  same  time,  that  unless  the  publication  of  the 
paper  was  stopped,  the  assault  would  be  repeated  and  the  o£Sce 
destroyed.  Some  days  later,  on  the  2l8t  of  July,  a  public  meet- 
ing was  held  by  the  citizens,  to  consider  whether  they  ^^  would 
permit  the  publication  or  distribution  of  abolition  papers  in 
Cincinnati."  The  mayor  of  the  city  presided ;  and  the  meeting, 
a  large  one,  deliberately  resolved  that  notliing  less  than  a  cpm- 
plete  abandonment  of  the  publication  of  the  paper  would  pre- 
vent a  resort  to  violence.  This  meeting  further  proclaimed 
that  they  would  use  all  the  lawful  means  at  their  command  to 
suppress  any  newspaper  advocating  the  modem  doctrine  of  abo- 
lition. A  committee  of  thirteen  was  appointed  to  wait  upon 
Mr.  Bimey  and  his  associates,  to  request  an  abandonment  of 
the  publication  of  their  paper ;  and  to  warn  them  that  if  they  did 
not  comply,  the  meeting  would  not  be  responsible  for  the  oonsQ^^ 
quenees.  On  the  evening  of  the  2Sth  this  committee  of  citi- 
zens (wliich  was  composed  of  gentlemen  of  large  wealth  and 
commanding  social  position,  headed  by  Judge  Burnett,  who  had 
formerly  been  a  United  States  Senator),  and  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  Ohio  Antislavery  Society,  under  whose  auspices 
the  Philanthropist  was  published,  held  a  conference.  The  anti- 
slavery  committee  proposed  a  public  discussion;  but  the  dti- 
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sens'  committee  would  hear  of  nothing  less  than  the  immediate 
discoutinnance  of  the  PhilarUkropistj  and  ntter  silence  on  the 
subject  of  slayery.  In  case  of  refusal  to  comply  with  this  de- 
mand, they  predicted  ^^  a  mob  nnnsoal  in  nambcnrs,  determined 
in  its  purposes,  and  desolating  in  its  rayages.''  Judge  Burnett 
expressed  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  mob  would  consist,  of  five 
thousand  persons,  and  that  two-thirds  of  the  property-holders  of 
the  city  would  join  it.  The  citizens'  committee  was  then  asked 
whether,  if  the  mob  could  be  averted,  they  (the  oommittee)  ' 
would  be  willing  that  the  publication  of  the  paper  should  go  on. 
Several  of  the  committee,  including  the  chairman,  promptly  an- 
swered that  they  would  not,  and  the  antislayery  committee  was 
informed  that  it  would  be  allowed  until  noon  the  next  day  to 
give  a  final  answer  touching  the  matter  of  the  conference. 

At  noon  the  next  day  the  eight  members  composing  the 
antislayery  executiye  committee  announced  their  determination 
not  to  comply  with  the  insolent  and  lawless  demands  made  upon 
them. 

This  answer  was  decisiye  of  the  result  which  followed. 

In  the  eyening  another  meeting  was  held  by  the  rioters,  and 
they  resolyed  that  the  types  and  press  belonging  to  the  PhUan- 
thropist  should  be  thrown  into  the  streets,  and  its  editor  noti- 
fied to  leave  the  city  within  twenty-four  hours.  "With  the  dark- 
ness of  the  night,  the  work  of  destruction  began ;  the  office  was 
entered  and  pillaged,^  the  types  were  scattered  into  the  streets, 
and  the  press  thrown  into  the  river.  The  mob  sought  Mr.  Bir- 
ney ;  he  was  absent  from  the  dty,  and  not  finding  him,  they 
turned  their  rage  upon  the  humble  unoffending  homes  of  the 
colored  people.  After  several  hours,  near  midmght,  the  mayor 
advised  the  mob  to  go  home ;  that  ^^  enough  had  been  done,  no 
more  need  be— to  convince  the  abolitionists  that  the  public 
sentiment  of  the  city  was  not  to  be  defied.'' 

In  these  events  Mr.  Chase  had  no  other  participation  than 
that  of  any  other  citizen,  seeing  some  part  of  them;  but 
they  filled  his  mind  with  a  profound  indignation,  and  he  de- 
nounced them  with  the  bitterness  of  deep  feeling.  He  dis- 
d^mAd  being  an  abolitionist,  and  indeed  was  not  one ;  but  he 
protested,  in  fearless  and  vigorous  language,  his  hatred  of  all 
mob-violence,  and  his  fixed  purpose  to  support,  in  every  lawful 
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way,  freedom  of  speech  and  freedom  of  the  press.  ^^  Fbeedox 
OF  THE  PSB86  AifD  oo^TSTnuTioKAL  libebtt/'  he  Bolemnlj  and 
publicly  declared,  ^^  inrsx  liys  ob  pekish  toobtheb.''  Nor  in  a. 
future  time,  when  the  suppression  of  obnoxious  newspapers  be- 
came a  matter  of  executive  action,  did  he  shrink  from  llie  sup- 
port of  his  principles  on  this  subject 

The  circumstances  of  the  *'  Bimey  mob  ^  made  a  deep  im* 
pression  upon  Mr.  Chase's  mind,  and  induced  him  to  a  careful 
and  thorough  examination  of  the  slave^ystem ;  though  it  must 
not  be  inferred  *  from  this  statement  that  he  previously  had  no 
decided  opinions  concerning  it.  His  early  training,  his  strong 
religious  convictions,  and  the  natural  bent  of  his'  temper,  were 
alike  opposed  to  slavery ;  while  his  observations  and  experiences 
at  Washington,  almost  immediately  upon  his  arrival,  and  during 
the  whole  of  Ids  residence  there  (in  ihose  days  the  capital  was  a 
prominent  slave-market),  had  deepened  his  feelings  into  a  fixed 
aversion ;  but  he  thought  it  a  question  to  be  solved  rather  by 
social  and  religious  influences  than  by  political  action.  He  now, 
measurably  at  least,  changed  his  opinions  as  to  the  proper  meth- 
ods of  dealing  with  it. 

A  few  months  later,  and  a  new  impulse  «was  given  to  his 
thoughts.  In  March,  1887,  he  was  called  upon,  by  some  anti- 
slavery  men,  to  engage  his  l^al  aid  in  behalf  of  an  alleged 
fugitive  slave. 

The  circumstances  of  the  case  were  these : 

MatUdaj  the  alleged  fugitive,  had  been  a  slave  in  Virginia, 
whose  master  had  removed  from  that  State  to  Missouri,  taking 
his  slaves  with  him.  On  arrival  at  Cincinnati,  the  steamboat 
on  which  he  was  traveling  was  fastened  to  the  wharf  or  dock, 
as  steamboats  were  usually  fastened.  While  the  boat  lay  there, 
Matilda  went  on  shore,  and  was  concealed  by  some  colored  peo- 
ple, until  she  foxmd  employment  as  a  servant  in  the  family  of 
James  G.  Bimey ;  who,  ignorant  of  her  antecedents,  naturally 
supposed  her  to  be  a  free  woman.  The  owner  continued  his 
journey  to  Missouri  without  her,  but  left  agents  behind  him 

1  "  Since  1828,**  uys  Mr.  Chase  in  one  of  his  letters  to  ICr.  Trowbridge,  "  I  had 
retahied  a  profound  sense  of  the  general  wrong  and  eril  of  slareholding.  Bat  I 
thought  the  denunciations  of  slsTeholders  hj  abolition  writers  as  too  sweeping  and 
unjust,  and  I  was  not  prepared  for  any  political  action  against  slavery.** 
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with  infitmctions  for  her  reooyery.    She  was  disoovered  one 
morning  at  Mr.  Bimey's  gate,  was  seized  and  hnrried  away. 

The  friends  of  the  woman,  chief  among  whom  were  the 
family  of  Mr.  Bimey,  were  prompt  to  act  in  her  behalf,  insist- 
ing that  as  she  had  been  brought  to  the  steamboat-landing  with 
the  full  consent  of  her  master,  and  thus  within  the  territorial 
jurisdiction  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  she  could  not  be  taken  thence 
without  her  consent.  Mr.  Chase  had  no  doubt  of  the  oorrec^ 
ness  of  this  Tiew  of  the  law,  and  readily  engaged  to  do  what 
he  could  for  her  protection. 

His  first  step  was  to  procure  a  writ  of  habeas  earpuSy  under 
which  she  was  taken  from  the  custody  of  those  who  held  her 
(by  yirtue  of  a  writ  issued  by  a  justice  of  the  peace),  and 
brought  before  the  president  judge  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Fleas ;  but,  though  the  Judge  heard  the  case  with  courtesy  and 
fairness,  like  almost  all  lawyers  and  judges,  and  indeed  like 
almost  all  men  of  the  time,  he  looked  upon  daims  to  slaves  as 
more  entitled  to  &yor  than  claims  to  liberty.  Mr.  Chase  ar- 
gued his  construction  of  the  law,  now  universally  admitted  to 
have  been  correct,  with  all  the  earnestness  of  entire  conviction. 
His  argument  was  founded  upon  this  simple  proposition,  that 
when  a  slave-owner  voluntarily  brought  his  slave  into  a  free 
State,  the  slave  by  that  act  became  free,  and  could  in  no  sense 
be  called  a  fugitive,  nor  reclaimed  as  a  fugitive  under  the  Fed- 
eral law.  But  in  vain.  The  vehement,  passionate  appeals  of 
the  counsel  for  the  slave-claimant  found  an  equally  passionate 
response  in  the  sympathies  of  both  court  and  people ;  and  Ma- 
tilda was  remanded  into  slavery. 

Mr.  Chase's  argument  was  printed  and  largely  circulated, 
and  more  or  less  contributed  to  turn  public  attention  to  the 
slave-question. 

In  the  audience  sat  a  young  medical  student,  then  and  for 
many  years  thereafter  unknown  to  Mr.  Chase,  who,  full  of  sym- 
pathy for  the  miserable  fugitive,  listened  with  a  deep  attention 
to  Mr.  Chase's  argument  in  her  behalf.  The  issue  of  the  trial 
filled  him  with  indignation ;  but  he  treasured  up  in  his  heart 
the  noble  thoughts  that  fell  from  the  lips  of  her  advocate.  He 
afterward  went  to  Europe,  and  pursued  his  medical  studies  in 
the  schools  of  Paris  and  other  cities  of  the  Continent,  and 
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retnnied  with  his  hatred  of  daverj  unabated  but  rather  deep- 
ened by  absence.  He  settled  as  a  physician  in  one  of  the  towns 
of  Northern  Ohio,  Elyria,  and  won  reputation  and  success.  In 
1848  he  was  elected  to  the  Legislature  of  the  State ;  and  was 
one  of  that  small  number  who,  independent  of  both  parties,  and 
willing  to  use  either  for  the  advancement  of  their  principles, 
secured,  through  cooperation  with  old-line  Democrats,  the  re- 
peal of  that  code  of  oppressive  enactments  against  the  colored 
people  known  as  the  Uack  laws^  and  the  election  of  Mr.  Chase 
to  the  United  States  Senate.  The  medical  student  was  Dr. 
Norton  S.  Townshend,  who  as  much  as  any  other  person,  per- 
haps more,  contributed  to  bring  Mr.  Chase  into  the  national 
councils. 

But  the  case  of  Matilda  developed  itself  xmder  another 
phase.  Some  pro-slavery  men  of  Cincinnati  instituted  pro- 
ceedings against  James  G.  Bimey,  under  a  statute  of  the  State, 
for  harboring  a  fugitive  slave.  The  case  was  tried  before  the 
same  Judge  who  had  heard  the  argument  for  Matilda;  Mr. 
Chase  now  appearing  as  counsel  for  Mr.  Bimey.  The  defend- 
ant was  found  guilty,  and  fined  fifty  dollars.  From  this  deci- 
sion Mr.  Chase  took  an  appeal  to  ^e  Supreme  Court  of  the 
State,  and  it  was  heard  before  that  tribunal.  There  was  a  de- 
fect in  the  allegations  of  the  indictment  to  which  Mr.  Chase 
had  not  invoked  the  attention  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas, 
and  in  the  Supreme  Court  he  purposely  avoided  directing  at- 
tention to  it;  his  anxious  desire  being  to  extort  a  decision 
upon  the  main  question,  whether  Matilda,  having  been  vol- 
untarily brought  into  the  State  by  her  master,  remained  a  slave. 
If  she  was  not  a  slave,  Mr.  Bimey  of  course  had  not  harbored 
a  slave. 

At  this  Jime,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio  had  a  rule  in  force 
which  prohibited  the  publication  of  arguments  of  counsel,  ex- 
cept upon  special  direction  of  the  court.  The  report  of  the 
case  of  the  State  of  Ohio  against  Bimey  (which  will  be  found  in 
the  eighth  Ohio  Beports)  shows  that  the  court  reversed  the  de- 
cision of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  but  upon  the  technical 
ground  to  which  Mr.  Chase  had  not  asked  the  attention  of  either 
of  the  courts ;  at  the  same  time  the  court  directed  the  publica- 
tion of  his  argument,  though  that  argument  did  not  in  thot 
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dightest  degree  touch  upon  the  point  decided^'  The  truth  of 
the  matter  probably  was,  that  the  Supreme  Court  thought  the 
judgment  of  the  court  below  aught  to  be  reversed ;  and  was  yet 
unwilling  to  meet  the  question,  but  was  desirous  to  haye  it 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  profession  and  the  people 
through  the  medium  of  the  reports. 

^  The  point  decided  bj  the  ooort  was  that  "an  indiotment  for  harboring  and 
•eoroting  a  slare  if  bad  without  an  aTetment  that  the  defendant  knew  the  person 
harbored  to  be  a  slaTe." 


CHAPTER    VIII. 

TOTES  FOB  HABBBOK  DT  1840 — ^VIBWS  OF  FOLITIGAL  FBOBABXIJIIES 
— ^AOOESSIOK  OF  JOHN  T7LEB — VR.  CHASERS  IDBAB  BEBPECTmO 
AISmSLATBBT  AGTIOK — ^AJHIBLATSBT  CONYEEmON  OF  1840— 
OBGAinZATlOK  OF  THB  UBEBTT  PAinT  IN  OHIO  IN  1841 — TTB 
ADDBE88 — MB.  CHABX'b  HOPES. 

MR  CHARE  voted  the  Whig  ticket  in  1840,  because  he  be- 
lieved,  as  he  said,  ^^  in  the  sincere  and  elevated  patriotism 
of  General  Harrisoni''  though,  if  his  wishes  had  been  as  potential 
as  they  were  sincere,  Associate-Justice  John  McLean,  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  would  have  been  opposed  to 
Mr.  Yan  Buren.  On  fundamental  political  principles,  however, 
he  was  more  nearly  in  accord  with  the  Northern  supporters  of 
Mr.  Yan  Buren  than  with  the  friends  of  General  Harrison. 
But  when  Mr.  Yan  Buren  pledged  himself  to  veto  any  act  of 
Congress  which  might  be  passed  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  imd  interposed  against  the  self-lib- 
erated prisoners  of  the  Amistad  slave-ship,  he  found  it  impos- 
sible to  give  his  support  to  the  Democratic  candidate.  Kever- 
theless,  he  voted  for  G^eral  Harrison  with  many  misgivings, 
though  in  the  belief  that  Harrison  wa&  favorable  to  a  general 
policy  of  emancipation,  and  would  leave  the  question  of  slavery, 
so  far  as  constitutionally  within  the  control  of  Congress,  to  that 
disposal,  without  Executive  interference.  He  thought  he  fore- 
saw— dimly  enough,  however — ^a  succession  of  events  somewhat 
like  this :  a  Whig  President  and  the  Whig  party  pro-slavery ; 
the  Democratic  party  antislavery  and  a  Democratic  President, 
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and  a  restriction  of  slayerj  within  the  bonnds  of  States  where 
it  existed  by  the  local  law,  and  a  divorcement  of  the  Federal 
Gk>yemment  from  all  r^sponsibilitj  on  account  of  it. 

General  Harrison  was  dected,  and  soon  afterward  made  a 
visit  in  Yirginia  to  his  friends,  which  possibly  somewhat  af* 
f  ected  his  views  concerning  slavery.  In  his  inangoral  address 
he  made  a  pledge,  touching  congressional  action  on  slavery  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  substantially  similar  to  that  made  by 
Mr.  Yan  Buren  before  tiie  dection.  This  pledge  was  all  the 
more  significant,  because  a  considerable  meeting  of  his  friends 
hdd  in  Cincinnati,  not  long  before  his  inauguration,  had  taken 
strong  grounds  against  the  continuance  of  slavery  in  the  Dis- 
trict. In  the  call  for  this  meeting  and  in  its  proceedings,  Mr. 
Chase  had  taken  an  active  part,  and  its  resolutions  expressed  his 
earnest  convictions.    StiU  he  did  not  surrender  hope. 

But  the  death  of  General  Harrison,  and  the  accession  of 
John  Tyler,  with  his  known  and  avowed  views  on  slavery,  left 
nothing  to  be  expected  from  his  Administration  by  those  op- 
posed to  its  nationalization  and  domination. 

Up  to  this  time  Mr.  Chase  had  not  r^rded  with  favor  the 
formation  of  a  separate  i>arty  on  the  basis  of  antislavery ;  in- 
deed, he  had  regarded  a  third-party  movement  somewhat  with 
disfavor,  as  in  his  judgment  premature.  But  he  now  became 
thoroughly  convinced  that  no  firm  and  effectual  resistance  to  the 
slave-domination  was  to  be  expected  except  by  the  creation  of  a 
party  founded  upon  the  ideas — 

1.  I%atf  outride  qf  slave  SkUea,  davery  was  prohibited  h/ 
the  Federal  ConstUutionj  and  therefore  should  le  restricted 
vnthin  the  limits  qf  those  Spates  whose  oonstitiUions  sanctioned 
it;  and — 

2.  2%at  the  da/oe-interest  dominated  the  administration  qf 
national  affairs^  and  should  le  overthrown. 

Already  in  1840  a  convention  of  antislavery  men,  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty  in  number,  and  coming  together  from  five  or 
six  different  States,  had  met  at  Albany,  and  put  in  nomination 
candidates  for  President  and  Yioe-President :  James  G.  Bimey, 
of  Ohio,  for  the  former ;  and  Thomas  Earle,  of  Pennsylvania, 
for  the  latter  o£Sce.  This  action  did  not  meet  the  approval 
even  of  the  whole  body  of  the  radical  antislavery  men  of  the 
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time,  and  led  to  some  division  among  them,  and  failed  to  com- 
mand their  united  support 

Out  of  two  million  and  a  half  yotcs  cast  at  the  election  in 
November,  1840,  Mr.  Bimey  received  less  than  seven  thousand. 
His  friends  voted  for  him  npon  the  general  principle  that  it 
was  wrong  to  vote  f Qr  a  slaveholder,  or  for  any  candidate  who 
was  not  distinctly  and  xmequivocally  opposed  to  slavery.  The 
support  given  to  him  could  hardly  be  called  political ;  it  was 
more  a  moral  and  religious  movement  than  otherwise,  and  much 
more  spontaneous  than  organized,  though  doubtless  it  did  ex- 
press a  conviction  that  some  form  of  organization  against  slavery 
had  become  a  political  necessity. 

In  that  conviction  Mr.  Chase  now  joined.  "With  a  large 
faculty  for  organization,  and  all  his  life  delighting  in  its  exer- 
cise, he  turned  all  his  great  energies  in  the  direction  of  combin- 
ing the  antislavery  elements  into  a  single  compact  body  for  po- 
litical action,  upon  the  basis  of  a  constitutional  opposition  to  the 
slave-domination.  His  method  was  to  organize  first  in  the  State, 
and  then  throughout  the  nation. 

Together  with  some  other  antislavery  men  of  Ohio,  who 
agreed  with  him  alike  in  conviction  of  the  necessity,  the  meth- 
ods, anci  the  b^fUB  of  antislavery  action,  he  called  a  State  Conven- 
tion to  meet  at  Columbus  on  tlie  20th  of  December,  1841. 

The  convention  met  accordingly,  and  was  attended  by  over 
two  hundred  delegates  from  different  parts  of  the  State,  chiefly 
farmers  and  artisans,  some  of  them  men  of  local  influence,  and 
in  its  whole  constitution  as  respectable  for  intelligence  and  per-^ 
sonal  worth  as  any  similar  body  ever  convened  in  Ohio. 

Mr.  Chase  was  its  most  active  and  important  member,  and, 
in  fact,  directed  its  action.  He  was  the  author  of  its  resolutions 
and  address  to  the  x>eople,  in  which — ^f  or  the  first  time— the  prin- 
ciples and  policy  of  the  Liberty  party  were  distinctly  stat^  as 
resting  on  recognized  doctrines  of  constitutional  construction 
and  well-defined  principles  of  national  administration. 

^^  We  have  not  committed  ourselves  to  a  course  of  political 
action,"  said  the  address,  ^^  which  separates  us  from  the  parties 
with  which  we  have  heretofore  acted  without  reluctance  and  a 
struggle.  Many  of  us  have,  until  quite  lately,  indulged  the  idea 
that  this  separation  was  not  absolutely  necessary.    Against  hope 
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we  have  persevered  in  hope  that  deliyeranoe  to  the  people  of 
this  country  from  the  manifold  evils  thej  snfEer  in  consequence 
of  the  ascendency  of  slaveholding  influence,  in  all  the  depart- 
ments of  our  national  Gk>vemmenty  would  arise  from  the  action 
of  one  or  the  other  of  the  political  parties  which  now  daim 
to  divide  the  country.  All  such  expectation,  however,  after 
having  been  repeatedly  disappointed  and  repeatedly  resumed, 
is  now  finally  relinquished." 

After  stating  the  several  causes  which,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  convention,  made  separate  action  indispensable,  the  address 
proceeded: 

^^When  our  fathers  assumed  an  independent  rank  among 
the  nations,  they  announced  their  political  creed  to  the  world  in 
the  most  solemn  manner :  ^  We  hold  theae  tnUha  to  le  ae^-evt- 
derU:  thc^  aU  men  are  oreaied  egtud  ;  that  they  are  endowed  ly 
{heir  Creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights;  that  among  theee 
are  life^  Hherty^  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness?  In  this  short  and 
sublime  declaration  they  embodied  the  fundamental  principles 
on  which  they  proposed  to  establish  the  free  government  of  the 
United  States. 

^^  Their  creed  is  our  creed.  Their  faith  is  our  faith.  All  the 
objects  which  we  seek  to  accomplish  will  be  attwied  when  the 
government  which  they  bequeathed  to  us  is  restored  to  the  con* 
trol  of  the  principles  which  they  proclaimed. 

•  •  •  •  ^'  By  the  convention  which  framed  the  [Federal]  Con* 
stitution,  the  irreconcilable  opposition  of  slavery  to  freedom, 
and  of  slave-labor  to  free  labor,  was  well  understood,  and  the 
solemn  pledge  given  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was 
freshly  remembered.  The  soil  wet  with  the  blood  of  freedom's 
martTrs  was  hardly  dry,  and  the  echoes  of  devout  thanksgiving 
for  the  great  triumph  of  American  liberty  yet  lingered  through- 
out the  land. 

^^  It  was  impossible  that  this  convention  could  recognize  the 
principle  of  slavery  in  the  frame  of  the  national  Government. 
In  the  emphatic  language  of  Mr.  Madison,  ^they  thought  it 
WBONO  to  admit  in  the  Constitution  the  idea  that  there  could  be 
property  in  man  I  Yet,  as  they  had  no  power  to  change  the 
personal  relations  of  the  inhabitants  of  any  State  to  each  other, 
but  were  charged  with  the  duty  of  framing  a  general  system  of 
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gOTemment  for  the  people  of  all  the  StateB,  leaving  those  rela- 
tions nntouched,  it  was  eqnallj  impossible  for  them  to  abolish 
slavery  in  the  States  where  it  existed.' 

'^  Accordingly,  we  find  that  the  Oonstitntion  designates  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  States  as  persons,  and  nowhere  recognizes 
the  idea  that  men  can  be  the  subjects  of  property ;  at  the  same 
time  it  nowhere  confers  on  Congress  the  right  to  abolish  slavery 
in  the  States  where  it  is  recognized  and  sanctioned  by  the  local 
constitutions.  •  •  •  The  Constitution  found  slavery  and  left  it 
a  State  institution — ^the  creature  and  dependant  of  State  law — 
wholly  local  in  its  existence  and  character.  It  did  not  make  it 
a  national  institution.  It  gave  it  no  national  character ;  no  na- 
tional existence. 

....  ^^  Why,  then,  fellow-citizenS|  are  we  now  appealing  to 
you  f  Why  have  thousands  of  our  countrymen,  in  other  States, 
ranged  themselves  under  the  banner  of  constitutional  liberty 
against  slavery  f  Why  is  it  that  the  whole  nation  is  moved,  as 
with  a  mighty  wind,  by  the  discussion  of  the  questions  involved 
in  the  great  issue  now  made  up  between  liber^  and  slavery  ? 

^'  It  is,  fellow-citizens — and  we  beg  you  to  mark  this — ^rr  is 

BECAUSE  SLAVERY  HAS  OVERLEAPED  ITS  PBESGSIBED  LIMITS  AND 
USURPED    THE   CONTROL    OF    THS    NATIONAL   GOVERNMENT.      It  is 

strictly  a  State  institution,  but  it  has  arrogated  to  itself  a  national 
character.  The  G-eneral  Government  has  no  control  over  it  in 
the  States ;  but  it  has  unwarrantably  assumed  to  control  in  the 
administration  of  national  afiEairs. 

....''  We  ask  you,  fellow-citizens,  to  acquaint  yourselves 
fully  with  the  details  and  particulars  belonging  to  the  topics 
which  we  have  briefly  touched,  and  we  do  not  doubt  that  you 
will  concur  with  us  in  believing  that  the  honor,  the  welfare, 
THE  safety  of  OUR  COUNTRY  imperiously  require  the  absolute 

AND  unqualified  DIVORCE  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT  FROM  SLAVERY. 

.  .  .  .  "  We  would,  therefore,  withdraw  the  support  of  na- 
tional legislation  from  the  system  of  slavery. 

"We  would  enforce  the  just  and  constitutional  rule  that 
slavery  is  the  creature  of  local  law,  and  cannot  be  extended  be- 
yond the  limits  of  the  State  in  which  it  exists." 

Upon  this  general  ground  of  action  against  slavery  the  con- 
vention appealed  to  the  people  of  Ohio  for  approval  and  sup- 
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port,  and  declared  that  by  its  adoption  ^^  the  blessings  of  the 
Just  Ood,  who  presides  over  the  destinies  of  nations,  wonld  be 
upon  our  beloved  oonntry  and  all  her  institutions.'' 

But  the  oonvention  <Ud  not  rest  upon  this  general  principle 
of  slaveiy  restriction,  but  insisted  upon  its  abolition  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  its  exclusion  from  all  places  within  the 
constitutional  jurisdiction  of  the  General  Gk>Temment*  It  de- 
clared, moreover,  for  the  inviolability  of  the  freedom  of  the 
press,  of  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  and  right  of  petition;  for  a 
thorough  reform  in  the  currency,  for  a  rigid  economy  in  the 
public  expenditures,  and  for  the  general  education  of  the  people, 
white  and  black.  The  convention  nominated,  as  a  candidate  for 
Governor,  Leicester  King — ^formerly  a  State  senator  and  a  well- 
known  and  honored  citizen.  And  finally,  it  strongly  recomr 
molded  to  the  friends  of  the  movement  organization  in  town- 
ships and  counties ;  and  proposed  a  national  oannention  prelim- 
inaiy  to  organization  for  national  action. 

The  result  of  the  convention  at  Columbus  was  highly  satis- 
factory  to  Mr.  Chase.  He  believed  the  ground  of  antislavery 
action  presented  by  it  to  be  that  warranted  by  oonstitutionid 
obligation ;  that  upon  which  the  mass  of  the  people  might  more 
certainly  and  readily  be  brought  into  union;  and  that  method  by 
which  complete  emancipation  of  the  slave  population  would  be 
ultimately  secured,  unattended  by  popular  convulsion  and  calam- 
ity. Nor  were  the  labors  of  the  convention  less  satisfactory  to 
its  own  members  than  to  the  antislavery  citizens  of  the  State. 
The  address  and  resolutions  were  received  with  great  favor ;  and 
although  there  was  no  apparent  possibility  of  any  political  ad- 
vancement for  Liberty  men — ^for  the  two  old  parties  were  in 
possession  of  all  the  offices — yet  the  friends  of  the  movement 
labored  on,  in  the  midst  of  great  opposition  and  many  discour- 
agements, with  little  to  cheer,  other  than  the  satis&ction  of 
duty  performed  and  the  hope  of  good  to  be  accomplished,  and 
some  progress  made. 

"  For  my  own  part,''  writes  Mr.  Chase  to  Mr.  Trowbridge, 
^<  having  resolved  on  my  political  course,  1  devoted  all  the  time 
and  means  I  could  command  to  the  work  of  spreading  the  prin- 
ciples and  building  up  the  organization  of  the  party  of  constitu- 
tional freedom  then  inaugurated.    Sometimes,  indeed,  all  I  could 
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do  seemed  iumgnificaTit,  while  the  labors  I  had  to  perform  and 
the  demands  npon  jhj  very  limited  .resources  by  necessary  con- 
tributions taxed  severely  all  my  ability. 

•  •  •  •  ^^It  seems  to  me  now,  on  looking  back,  that  I  could 
not  help  working  if  I  would;  and  that  I  was  just  as  really 
called  in  the  course  of  Providence  to  my  labors  for  human  free- 
dom, as  ever  any  other  laborer  in  the  great  field  of  the  world 
was  called  to  his  appointed  work." 


CHAPTER  IX. 

KB.   OHABB  ^^  ATTORNST-QXarERAL   FOB   BUKAWAY  KXOBOBB''- 

OABX  OF  JOHN  YAK  ZAJXm — MB.  CHABE's   ABQUMENT  BEFOBB 
THB  8UFBBICB  OOUBT  OF  THB  XJNTTSD  8TAIEB — ITB  OOITOLUBIOK. 

THE  reader  must  not  snppoee,  from  what  precedes,  that  the 
case  of  Matilda  was  the  only  slaYe^lef ense  in  which  Ifr. 
Chase  was  engaged  during  this  period  of  his  life.  Hewasoonn- 
sel  in  so  numy  that  finally  he  came  to  be  known  in  Kentucky  as 
the  ^^  attorney-general  for  nmawsy  negroes."  But  the  abe^ce 
of  an  invectiye  and  denunciation,  and  indeed  of  all  passion,  in 
his  management  of  such  cases,  with  his  uniform  calmness  and 
courtesy,  and  his  evident  desire  to  vindicate  the  law^  measurably 
warded  from  him  the  personal  disrespect  which  attended  known 
antislavery  men ;  so  that  when  Mr.  Chase  went  into  Eentuc^, 
as  he  sometimes  did  on  professional  business,  the  Eentuckians 
usuaUy  treated  him  with  marked  deference  and  kindness.  Touch- 
ing his  office  as  ^attorney-general  for  runaway  n^roes,"  Mr. 
Chase  protested  his  liking  for  it,  because  there  were  neither  fees 
nor  perquisites  nor  salary  attending  upon  its  duties.  He  never 
refused  his  help  to  any  poor  man,  white  or  Uack. 

But  it  would  be  an  utter  mistake  to  suppose  that  Mr.  Chase 
was  not  an  object  of  hate ;  for  he  was— of  hate  bitter  and  unre- 
lenting. It  is  difficult  now  for  any  one  unacquainted  with  the 
earlier  days  of  the  slavery  struggle,  to  form  a  very  correct  idea 
of  the  intense  feding  which  fiUed  the  minds  of  almost  all  men — 
North  and  South— on  this  subject  The  popular  sentiment  was 
deeply  and  vindictively  prodavofy.    It  pervaded  all  classes  and 
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all  professions.  It  colored  legislation^  administration,  and  eYem 
judicial  decisions.  It  was  a  sort  of  frenzy  which  allowed  no 
heresy  in  respect  of  its  idoL 

In  1842  a  8lay&<»se  snrronnded  by  drcmnstanoes  of  dramatic 
interest  happened  in  Ebunilton  County,  Ohio,  which  excited  a 
wide  and  prof  omid  attention. 

John  Yan  Zandt,  who  is  the  original  of  John  Yan  Trompe 
in  ^  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  was  an  old  man ;  a  Kentnckian,  who 
had  emigrated  from  that  State  into  Ohio;  a  member  of  the 
Methodist  Church,  tmeducated  but  largeJiearted ;  a  friend  of 
the  alayes ;  who  by  hard  work  and  thrift  had  secured  a  small 
farm  in  the  vicinity  of  Cincinnati.  He  was  an  abolitionist 
from  principle  and  sympathy.  He  believed  slaveholding  to  be 
wrong,  and  his  kindly  nature  was  prompt  to  succor  the  dis- 
tressed, and  found  especial  gratification  in  aiding  the  escape  of 
fugitive  slaves. 

On  the  night  of  Friday,  the  22d  of  April,  nine  slaves  escaped 
from  Kentuc%  into  Ohio.  Probably  they  escaped  without  the 
aid  of  other  persons.  But  they  found  friends  on  the  Ohio  side 
of  the  river ;  and  the  next  day,  when  Yan  Zandt  was  returning 
home  from  Cincinnati,  these  nine  fugitives — among  them  a  hus* 
band  and  wife  and  their  three  children — ^were  found  by  him  in 
the  road.  The  wife  was  the  daughter  of  an  aged  couple  of  black 
persons  living  near  Cincinnati,  who  had  once  been  slaves;  who 
had  grown  old  and  infirm,  while  of  their  ten  children  not  one 
was  permitted  to  be  the  companion  of  their  declining  years,  for 
all  were  slaves  in  slave  States.  Moved  by  sympathy,  Yan  Zandt 
undertook  to  carry  them  some  distance  in  his  wagon.  One  of 
the  slaves,  Andrew,  acted  as  driver. 

About  fifteen  or  sixteen  miles  liorth  of  Cincinnati,  on  the 
public  road  and  in  broad  daylight,  two  bold  villains,  Hargraves 
and  Hefferman,  with  the  help  of  some  other  persons  of  like 
character,  violently  stopped  the  travelers,  and  succeeded  in  secur- 
ing all  the  fugitives  except  two :  Andrew  the  driver,  and  another, 
who  escaped.  One  of  these  subsequently  returned  to  Kentucky. 
The  slaves  were  *put  into  a  wagon,  and  without  authority  from 
any  claimant,  without  any  knowledge  to  whom  the  alleged  slaves 
belonged,  or  indeed  any  certain  knowledge  that  they  were 
slaves  at  all,  and  without  resort  to  legal  proceedings  of  any  kind. 
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thqr  were  carried  to  Covington,  Eentoc^,  and  there  lodged 
in  jaiL 

Hargraves  and  Heff erman  and  their  aasociates  received  as  a 
reward  for  this  Bhamefol  bnainefls  fonr  hnndred  and  fifty  dollais; 
bat  were  indicted  for  kidnapping  by  the  grand-jmy  of  Warren 
Conntyy  where  the  act  was  committed.  Hargraves  and  Heff er- 
man'kept  ont  of  the  way  of  trial;  bat  the  other  offenders  were 
acqnitteiil,  as  moch  by  public  sentiment  as  by  the  jory . 

The  owner  of  the  slayes,  Wharton  Jones,  sued  Yan  Zandt 
for  damages,  under  the  Federal  statute  of  1798,  for  harboring 
and  concealing  a  fogitive  slaye. 

Mr.  Chase  was  called  upon  and  willingly  consented  to  conduct 
the  defense.  Associated  with  him  was  Thomas  Morris.  The 
trial  was  heard  before  Justice  McLean,  of  the  United  States 
8iq[xreme  Court,  at  Cincinnati,  in  July,  1843. 

The  defense  did  not  deny  the  facts  as  above  stated ;  but  the 
evidence  of  the  plaintiff  having  been  submitted,  a  motion  ^^ras 
made  by  Mr.  Morris  to  overrule  it,  upon  the  ground  that  admit- 
ting an  the  facts  proved,  they  established .  no  case  of  unlawful 
harboring  or  concealment,  and  no  notice  to  the  defendant  that 
the  alleged  fugitives  had  escaped  from  Kentucky  into  Ohio. 
What  constituted  notice  within  the  meaning  of  the  statute  was 
the  point  upon  which  both  the  defendant's  counsel  elaborately 
dwelt.  Mr.  Chase's  argoment  occupied  nearly  three  hours  in 
delivery,  and  was  listened  to  with  a  profound  interest  by  a  dense- 
ly-crowded audience.  At  some  points  it  was  marked  by  a  noble 
doquence ;  and  he  did  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  his  defense 
of  Yan  Zandt  was  not  upon  the  ground  simply  that  the  generous 
old  man  had  done  no  wrong,  but  upon  the  higher  and  better  one 
that  Mb  act  was  warranted  by  Christian  charity — ^for  it  seems  no 
denial  was  made  that  Yan  Zandt  believed  that  the  persons  he 
carried  in  his  wagon  were  fugitives  from  slavery.  Mr.  Chase 
sought  to  establish  the  proposition  that  in  order  to  charge  a  citi- 
zen of  Ohio  with  the  penalties  denounced  by  the  fugitive  slave 
act  against  harboring  and  concealing  persons  escaping  from  sla- 
very, there  must  be  proof  of  cuitual  notioe  to  tile  person  charged 
that  the  objects  of  his  charity  had  escaped  from  a  elave  State  into 
the  State  where  he  received  them.  The  words  of  the  fugitive 
dave  act  itself  were  express  that  to  create  a  liability  to  penalty, 
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the  acts  charged  xnnBt  be  ^^  after  notice,''  and  he  contended  that 
the  words  afUr  naUee  must  be  taken  to  mean  notice  by  the 
claimant  of  the  fact  of  escape,  or  at  least  some  c^otual  notice 
given  with  aview  to  charge  the  person  notified.  Mr.  Chase  was 
confident  he  had  established  his  propositions,  bnt  the  conrt  over- 
nded  the  motion,  and  the  case  went  to  the  juiy,  and  a  verdict 
was  rendered  against  Yan  Zandt,  and  damages  awarded  to  Whar- 
ton Jones  to  the  amount  of  twdve  hundred  dollars. 

Mr.  Chase  then  made  a  motion  for  a  new  trial,  and  another 
for  arrest  of  judgment.  These  motions  were  argued  together. 
The  judge  did  not  decide  the  motion  in  arrest,  but  in  the  course 
of  his  opinion  upon  the  other  motion,  stated  principles  which 
would  necessarily  decide  that  motion  in  &yor  of  the  defendant. 
Mr.  Chase  did  not  press  the  motion  in  arrest  further  at  that  time, 
nor  did  he  take  the  new  trial. 

Besides  the  suit  for  damages,  an  action  had  been  prosecuted 
against  Yan  Zandt  to  recover  the  penalty  of  five  hundred  dol- 
lars given  by  the  act  of  1798.  In  this  action,  as  in  the  Other, 
the  verdict  was  for  Jones.  Several  questions  which  arose  during 
the  prosecution,  and  several  questions  which  arose  upon  the  mo- 
tion for  arrest  of  judgment  in  this  case,  were  carried  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  for  a  final  decision.  Mr. 
Chase  preferred  to  await  the  decision  upon  those  questions  before 
determining  what  course  he  should  pursue  in  relation  to  the  ver- 
dict for  damages. 

At  the  December  term,  1846,  the  cause  was  argued  upon  the 
certified  questions,  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  James  T.  Morehead,  United  States  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky, appeared  for  Wharton  Jones,  and  Governor  Seward  and 
Mr.  Chase  for  Yan  Zandt.  The  case  was  reached  sooner  tlian 
was  expected  by  Mr.  Chase  (growing  out  of  a  misunderstanding), 
and  at  his  instance  a  postponement  was  asked.  The  court  de- 
nied it,  but  consented  to  receive  written  arguments  if  presented 
within  fifteen  days.  This  was  a  brief  period  within  which  to 
present  such  an  argument  in  writing,  but  before  the  time  expired 
it  was  prepared  and  submitted. 

In  this  celebrated  argument— said  by  an  eminent  scholar  and 
statesman  to  be,  in  his  judgment,  the  greatest  effort  ever  made 
before  the  Supreme  Court — ^Mr.  Chase  discussed  these  four  ques- 
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tions :  1.  What  are  the  requifiitea  of  notice  under  the  fugitive 
slave  act  of  1798 }  2.  What  acts  constitute  the  offense  of  har- 
boring or  concealing  under  the  statute }  8.  Whether  the  act  of 
1793  be  consistent  with  the  provisions  of  the  Ordinance  of  18th 
Julj,  1787 }  4.  Whether  the  act  of  1798  be  not  repugnant  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States } 

'^  I  beg  leave  to  submit  to  your  consideration,"  he  said  at 
opening,  ^^  an  argument  in  behalf  of  an  old  man  who  is  charged, 
under  the  act  of  Congress  of  February  12, 1798,  with  having 
concealed  and  harbored  a  fugitive  slave. 

^  Oppressed,  and  wellnigh  borne  down  by  the  painful  con- 
sciousness, that  the  principles  and  positions  which  it  will  be  my 
duty  to  maintain,  can  derive  no  credit  from  the  reputation  of  the 
advocate,  I  have  spared  no  pains  in  gathering  around  them  what- 
ever of  authority  and  argument  the  most  careful  research  and 
the  most  delibmite  reflection  could  supply.  I  have  sought  in- 
struction wherever  I  could  find  it ;  I  have  looked  into  the  re- 
ported decisions  of  almost  all  the  State  courts  and  of  this  court.; 
I  have  examined  and  compared  State  legislation  and  Federal ; 
above  all,  I  have  consulted  the  Constitution  of  the  Union,  and 
the  history  of  its  formation  and  adoption.  I  have  done  this, 
because  I  am  wdl  assured  that  the  issues  now  presented  to  this 
court  for  solenm  adjudication,  reach  to  whatever  is  dear  in  con- 
stitutional liberty  and  whatever  is  precious  in  political  union. 
Not  John  Yan  ^mdt  alone,  not  numerous  individuals  only,  but 
the  States  also,  and  the  nation  itself,  must  be  deeply  affected  by 
the  decision  to  be  pronounced  in  this  case.  I  ask,  therefore — 
and  the  character  of  this  venerable  court  strongly  assures  me 
I  shall  not  ask  in  vain — ^for  a  deliberate,  unprejudiced,  and 
thorough  examination  of  the  several  positions  I  shall  assume,  and 
of  the  reasonings  and  arguments  by  which  they  are  defended. 

^^  I  shall  discuss  the  issue  presented  by  the  record  with  free- 
dom and  with  earnestness ;  but  I  shall  advance  nothing  in  the 
character  of  a  mere  advocate  bound  to  his  cause  only  by  his 
retainer.  When  great  questions,  affecting  the  most  sacred  rights 
ol  the  people  and  the  most  delicate  relations  of  the  States  and  the 
most  important  duties  of  the  Government,  are  to  be  presented 
before  a  tribunal  clothed  with  the  awful  responsibility  of  final 
decision,  it  ill  becomes  a  lawyer,  called  to  bear  a  part  in  the 
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diflcnssion,  to  Btrive  for  victoiy  in  dispatatioii  or  the  trimnph 
of  a  aide.  I  shall  do  no  such  violence  to  my  own  convictions  of 
right  and  duty,  as  to  nrge  here  any  argoment  or  statement  for 
which  I  am  not  willing  to  be  held  responsible  as  a  citizen  and  a 
man. 

•  •  •  •  « jf  YihBt  I  nrge  has  not  the  sanction  of  reason  and 
tmth,  let  it  be  condemned :  if  it  has,  I  trust  it  will  prevail — ^I 
am  sure  it  will  ultimately  prevail — ^whatever  opinion  and  au- 
thority may  stand  in  the  way.  Opinion  and  authority  may  stand 
for  law,  but  do  not  always  represent  the  law.  There  was  a 
time,  and  a  long  time,  when  opinion  and  authority  condemned 
as  rash  the  doctrine  that  juries  possess  the  right  to  determine,  in 
libel-cases,  not  merely  the  question  of  publishing,  but  the  general 
question  of  libel  or  no  libel ;  and  yet  the  earlier  advocates  of  the 
doctrine  lived  to  see  it  established  as  law.  So  for  many  years 
opinion  and  authority  sanctioned  the  doctrine  that  slaves  might 
be  held  in  England ;  bnt  after  thorough  investigation  this  doc- 
trine was  overthrown,  and  that  maxim  so  fraught  with  important 
results,  established,  that  slavery  is  strictly  local,  and  cannot  be 
extended  beyond  the  territorial  limits  of  the  State  allowing  it 

<<  Encouraged  by  these  recollections,  and  assured  of  the  dis- 
position of  the  court  to  ascertain  and  declare  the  law,  whatever 
it  may  be,  I  shall  proceed  to  state  the  facts  out  of  which  the 
questions  before  the  court  have  arisen." 

After  a  careful  and  exhaustive  discussion  of  the  first  two 
questions  proposed  by  him,  Mr.  Chase  proceeded  to  a  oonddera- 
tion  of  the  third  and  f onrth ;  and  from  his  arguments  upon  them 
some  extracts  are  subjoined : 

^^  At  the  dose  of  the  Bevolutionaiy  War,"  he  said,  ^^  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  claimed  the  territory  west  of  the  Alle- 
ghanies,  as  a  country  conquered  from  Great  Britain,  to  be  held 
and  disposed  for  the  joint  benefit  of  all  the  States.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  same  territory  was  claimed  by  several  States,  as  belong-  * 
ing  wholly  or  in  part  exclusively  to  them. 

<<  These  confiicting  claims  were  adjusted  wholly  by  compro- 
nuse,  in  the  result  of  which  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
obtained  undisputed  possession  of  the  region  northwest  of  the 
Ohio,  and  proceeded  to  provide  for  a  temporary  government, 
for  the  organization  of  States,  and  for  the  permanent  establish- 
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ment  of  certain  great  fundamental  principles,  as  the  inunntable 
basis  of  all  laws,  constitations,  and  govemments,  within  the  terri- 
tory. 

*^  The  Ordinance  of  1787  was  designed  to  accomplish  these 
interesting  objects.  It  was  almost  the  last  work  of  the  Congress 
of  the  Confederation ;  that  illnstrions  body,  whose  wisdom,  forti- 
tude, magnanimity  and  devotion  to  freedom,  attracted  and  still 
attract  the  general  homage  of  mankind ;  and  among  aU  its 
splendid  titles  to  honor  and  veneration,  none  shine  brighter  than 
this  great  act  It  lies  at  the  very  foundation  of  the  institutions 
of  the  free  Northwest;  and  in  all  time  to  come  it  will  be,  as  in 
time  past  it  has  been,  regarded  reverently  as  the  source  and  safe- 
guard of  its  prosperity  and  power. 

*^  The  power  of  the  Congress  of  the  Confederation  to  estab- 
lish this  ordinance  has  sometimes  been  drawn  in  question,  but 
never  with  success.  The  Congress  of  the  Confederation  repre- 
sented the  United  States  in  carrying  on  the  war  with  Great 
Britain,  and,  in  that  capacity,  might  doubtless  hold  all  acquisi- 
tions made  by  conquest  from  the  common  enemy,  for  the  general 
benefit  of  all  the  States.  The  country  west  of  the  Alleghanies 
was  an  acquisition  so  made.  The  right  of  the  United  States 
thus  acquired  was  confirmed  by  the  cession  to  the  States  of  the 
whole  vast  territory  northwest  of  the  Ohio.  The  title  thus 
acquired  and  thus  confirmed,  was  held  by  the  United  States  in 
trust  for  the  benefit  of  the  several  States,  subject  to  certain  con- 
ditions in  the  deeds  of  cession.  In  the  execution  of  this  trust 
Congress  proceeded  to  promulgate  and  establish  the  Ordinance 
of  1787 ;  and  it  cannot  be  doubted,  it  seems  to  me,  that  holding 
the  proprietary  title  in  the  land,  and  complete  jurisdiction  over 
the  territory  in  every  respect.  Congress  had  a  perfect  right  to 
prescribe  conditions  of  settlement  within  the  territory,  and  estab- 
lish principles  to  which  all  laws  and  constitutions  established 
within  it  should  conform ;  provided  only  that  these  conditions 
and  principles  should  not  be  incompatible  with  the  great  ends  in 
view — ^the  common  benefit  of  all  the  States,  and  the  creation 
and  admission  into  the  Union  of  new  States  upon  equal  footing 
with  the  original  States. 

^^  AccordiDgly,  the  ordinance,  after  making  varioTis  temporary 
provisions^  proceeded  to  announce  certain  articles  of  compact 
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between  the  original  States  and  the  people  and  States  in  the 
territory,  and  declared  that  they  shonld  bexain  fobbyxb  ttkait 
TEBABLE  miless  by  common  consent.  These  artides  established 
the  inviolability  of  contracts,  the  sacredness  of  personal  liberty, 
and  the  entire  freedom  of  consdenoe.  They  recognized  and 
enforced  the  duty  of  Government  to  foster  schools  and  diffuse 
knowledge.  They  declared  the  navigable  rivers  of  the  territory 
to  be  highways  and  forever  free  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  terri- 
tory and  to  the  ddzens  of  the  United  States  and  of  any  other 
States  that  might  be  afterward  admitted;  they  enjoined  the 
observance  of  good  faith  toward  the  Indians^  and  the  perform- 
ance toward  them  of  those  acts  of  kindness  and  peace  which 
shonld  ever  adorn  the  intercourse  of  the  mighty  with  the  weak ; 
and  finally,  that  nothing  should  be  omitted  which  might  be 
thought  justly  to  belong  to  an  instrument  providing  for  the 
creation  of  free  States,  they  declared  that  ^  there  should  be 
ndther  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  within  the  territory, 
otherwise  than  in  the  punishment  of  crimes.' 

**  The  great  object  of  these  provisions  was  explidtly  declared. 
It  was  to  *  extend  the  fundamental  prindples  of  dvil  and  reli- 
gious liberty,  which  f ($rm  the  basis  whereon  these  republics, 
their  laws  and  constitutions,  are  erected;  to  fix  and  establish 
these  prindples  as  the  basis  of  all  laws,  constitutions  and  gov- 
ernments, which,  forever  hereafter,  shall  be  formed  in  said  terri- 
tory ;  to  provide  also  for  the  establishment  of  States  and  permar 
nent  governments  therdn,  and  for  their  admission  to  a  share 
in  the  Federal  coundls,  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  original 
States.' 

<<  I  know  not  that  history  records  a  sublimer  act  than  this. 
The  TJnited  States,  having  just  brought  their  perilous  struggle 
for  freedom  and  independence  to  a  successful  issue,  proceeded  to 
declare  the  terms  and  conditions  on  which  their  vacant  territory 
might  be  settled  and  organized  into  States;  and  these  terms 
were — ^not  tribute,  not  render  of  service,  not  subordination  of 
any  kind — ^but  the  perpetual  maintenance  of  the  genuine  prin- 
dples of  American  liberty ;  and  that  these  prindples  might  be 
inviolably  maintained,  they  were  made  the  artides  of  a  solemn 
covenant  between  the  original  States,  then  the  proprietors  of  the 
territory  and  responsible  for  its  future  destiny,  and  the  people 
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and  the  States  who  were  to  occupy  it  Eveiy  settler  within  the 
tenitorjy  bj  the  very  act  of  settlement|  became  a  party  to  this 
compact,  boond  by  its  perpetual  obligations,  and  entitled  to  the 
fuU  benefit  of  its  excellent  provisions  for  liiwiaftlf  and  his  pos- 
terity. No  subsequent  act  of  the  original  States  could  affect  it 
without  his  consent  Ko  act  of  his,  ^or  of  the  people  of  the 
territory,  nor  of  the  States  established  within  it,  could  affect  it 
without  the  consent  of  the  original  States. 

*^  The  ordinance  was  not  adopted  upon  any  sudden  impulse. 
It  was  a  deliberate,  well-considered  act,  and  it  received  the  unan- 
imous assent  of  the  States.  There  was  not  even  a  single  nega- 
tive from  any  delegate  of  any  State,  except  that  of  one  member 
from  New  York. 

^^  There  can  be,  in  my  judgment,  no  ground  whatever,  for 
saying  that  at  any  time,  before  the  organization  of  State  govern- 
ments within  the  territory,  these  articles  of  compact  were  in  any 
respect  changed.  They  could  not  be  affected  by  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  for  that  was  the  act  of  the 
people  of  the  original  States,  to  which  the  people  of  the  territory 
were  in  no  sense  parties.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
neither  did,  nor  could,  of  itself  and  without  the  consent  of  the 
people  and  States  of  the  territory,  repeal,  impair,  abridge  or 
alter  the  terms  of  the  compact  It  left  them,  as  it  found  them, 
in  the  full  force  of  their  original  obligation. 

^^  Kor  was  it  supposed  by  anybody,  at  the  time  of  the  adop 
tion  of  the  Constitution,  that  it  impaired  the  full  effect  of  the 
ordinance.  This  is  manifest  from  the  express  terms  of  the  act 
to  provide  for  the  government  of  the  territory  northwest  of  the 
Ohio  Biver,  passed  at  the  first  session  of  the  First  Congress 
under  the  Constitution.  The  object  of  that  act  was  declared  in 
its  preamble  to  be,  ^  that  the  Ordinance  of  1787  mat  coNnNUB 
TO  HAVB  FULL  EFFBCT.'  It  Confirmed  the  temporary  arrange- 
ments of  the  territorial  government  to  the  action  of  the  new 
national  GoTemment. 

^^  Nor  did  the  admission  of  the  State  of  Kentucky  into  the 
Cnion  in  1792  affect  the  compact ;  for  that  was  an  act  between 
the  States,  represented  by  Congress,  and  the  people  of  Ken- 
tucky, represented  by  their  convention,  with  which  the  people 
of  the  territoiy  had  no  concern. 
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<<  When  the  State  of  Ohio  came  into  the  Union  in  1802,  it 
was  under  the  proTisionB  of  an  act  of  Congress  which  contained 
an  express  provi^  that  the  constitution  of  the  new  State  should 
^  be  republican  and  kot  bxpuonaut  to  the  Ordinance  of  1787 
between  the  original  States  and  ihepeapU  and  Stateeqfthe  ter- 
ritory.' 

^^  The  constitution  of  Ohio  was  framed  in  accordance  with 
these  provisions.  The  convention  of  the  people  of  the  territory, 
incorporated  into  the  constitution  of  the  new  State  the  leading 
principles  of  the  ordinance ;  thereby  claiming  for  the  people  of 
Ohio  the  benefit  of  those  provisions ;  recognizing  their  perpet- 
ual obligation  and  imparting  to  them  an  additional  sanction. 
The  interdict  against  slaveiy  was  transf errod  to  the  constitu- 
tion  in  the  veiy  words  of  the  ordinance ;  and,  as  if  to  manifest 
as  plainly  as  possible  the  sense  of  the  people  on  this  subject,  an 
additional  provision  was  inserted,  declaring  that  ^  no  alteration 
of  the  constitution  shall  eveb  take  place,  so  as  to  introduce  sla- 
very or  involuntary  servitude  into  this  State.' 

^^  Ohio  in  truth  came  into  the  Union  not  so  much  in  virtue 
of  any  act  of  Congress  consenting  to  her  admission,  as  in  vir- 
tue of  a  right  secured  to  her  by  the  ordinance,  and  which  could 
not  have  been  denied  to  her  without  a  flagrant  breach  of  faith. 
The  ordinance  itself  provided  for  the  erection  of  States  within 
the  territory ;  and  authorized  such  States  to  form  permanent 
constitutions  and  State  governments ;  and  stipulated  for  their 
admission,  by  their  delegates,  into  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  upon  the  single  condition  that  the  constitution  and  gov- 
ernment so  to  be  formed  should  be  republican,  and  in  conform- 
ity with  the  principles  contained  in  the  compact.  The  terri- 
torial limits  of  Ohio  were  defined  by  the  ordinance,  subject  to 
the  right  of  Congress  to  form  one  or  two  States  out  of  that  part 
of  the  northwestern  territory  lying  north  of  an  east  and  west 
line  through  the  southern  bend  or  extreme  of  Lake  Michigan. 
It  was  the  right  of  the  people  within  the  limits  thus  defined,  to 
form  their  State  government  and  come  into  the  Union  when- 
ever the  number  of  inhabitants  should  reach  sixty  thousand ; 
and  earlier  if  consistent  with  the  general  interests  of  the  Confed- 
eracy. And  as  it  was  then  their  right  to  come  in  under  the  ordi- 
nance, and  as  it  was  by  that  instrument  made  their  duty  to 
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frame  iheir  goyemment  and  oonstitation  in  accordance  with  the 
artides  of  compact,  it  seema  impossible  to  maintain  that  by  the 
act  of  entering  the  Union,  any  of  those  artides  oonld  be 
abridged,  impaired,  or  in  any  way  modified.  Oertainly  the  evi- 
dence of  intention  both  on  ike  part  of  the  people  of  the  State 
and  of  the  United  States,  that  the  artides  of  compact  shonld 
stand  undianged,  is  full  and  complete. 

<<  Ohio,  then,  came  into  the  Union  with  the  ordinance  in  her 
right  hand.  Her  constitution  did  not  supersede  the  ordinance ; 
but  on  the  contrary  reafltened  most  of  its  provisions,  and  pro- 
mulgated them  anew  as  ^  great  and  .essential  prindples  of  lib- 
erty and  free  govermnent,'  to  be  ^  forever  imalterably  estab- 
lished,' for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  the  State.  And  it  is 
quite  true  that  most  of  the  prindples  established  by  the  ordi- 
nance, for  all  time  as  fundunental  law,  are  nothing  dse  than 
the  prindples  of  natural  right  and  justice ;  the  obligation  of 
which,  though  it  may  be  recognized  and  enforced  by  compact,  is 
derived  not  from  any  agreement  or  consent,  bnt  from  the  essen- 
tial constitution  of  man  and  sodety. 

....  ^^The  Government  of  the  United  States  has  noth- 
ing whatever  to  do,  directly,  with  slavery.  It  may  indeed,  and 
does,  recognize  legal  and  political  rights  growing  out  of  the 
condition  of  certain  persons,  under  the  laws  of  the  States,  but 
it  cannot,  consistently  with  the  letter  or  spirit  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, regard  these  persons  as  slaves.  Under  the  Constitution  aU 
the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  are,  without  exception,  per- 
sons— ^persons,  it  may  be,  not  free — ^persons,  hdd  to  service— per- 
sons, who  may  migrate  or  be  imported — but  still,  persons,  dotbed, 
so  far  as  the  Constitution  is  concerned,  with  those  highest 
attributes  of  personality  which  bdong,  of  right  and  equally, 
unless  the  Declaration  of  Independence  be  a  &ble,  to  all  men. 
The  Constitution  takes  notice  indeed,  of  persons  held,  under  the 
laws  of  the  States,  in  peculiar  relations ;  but  it  takes  notice 
of  such  persons  by  its  own  descriptions,  and  by  those  which 
State  laws  furnish.    It  knows  no  slaves. 

^^  What  is  a  slave }  I  know  no  definition  shorter  or  more 
complete  than  this :  A  slave  is  a  person  held  as  property,  by 
legalized  force,  against  natural  right  Slavery  is  ^^e  concUtion 
in  which  men  are  thus  held.    The  law  which  enables  one  man 
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to  hold  his  fellow-man  as  a  elaye,  malring  the  private  force  of 
the  indiTidual  effident  for  that  pnrpoee  by  aid  of  the  public 
force  of  the  oomnmnity,  must  neoesearily  be  local  and  mimid- 
pal  in  its  character.  It  cannot,  speaking  with  strict  accuracy, 
make  men  property,  for  man  is  not  by  Nature  the  subject  of 
ownership.  It  can  only  determine  that  within  the  sphere  of  its 
operation,  certain  of  the  people  may  be  held  and  treated  as 
property  by  others.  It  can  punish  resistance  to  the  authority 
of  the  master,  and  compel  submission  to  his  disposal.  •  .  • 

^^  The  law  of  the  Creator,  whidi  invests  every  human  being 
with  an  inalienable  title  to  freedom,  cannot  be  repealed  by  any 
inferior  law  whidi  asserts  that  man  is  property.  Such  a  law 
may  be  enforced  by  power ;  but  the  exerdse  of  the  power  must 
be  confined  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  which  estab- 
lishes the  law.  It  cannot  be  enforced — ^it  can  have  no  opera- 
tion whatever — ^in  any  other  jurisdiction.  The  very  moment  a 
slave  passes  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  in  whidi  he  is 
held  as  such,  he  ceases  to  be  a  slave ;  not  because  any  law  or 
regulation  of  the  State  which  he  liters  confers  freedom  upon 
him,  but  because  he  oanUnuea  to  be  a  man,  and  leavet  behind 
him  the  law  of  force  which  made  him  a  slave.  Even  if  the 
slave  passes  from  one  slave  State  into  another,  he  is  not  held  as 
a  slave  in  the  State  to  which  he  comes  by  the  law  of  the  State 
which  he  has  left  So  far  as  the  law  is  concerned,  he  is  free ; 
for  he  is  beyond  its  readL  .  .  . 

^^  If  I  am  correct,  then,  in  the  position  that  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  cannot,  under  the  Constitution,  create,  con- 
tinue, or  enforce  any  sudi  relation  as  that  of  owner  and  prop- 
erty, or  what  is  under  the  slave-codes  the  same  thing,  of  master 
and  slave,  between  man  and  man,  it  must  follow  that  no  daim 
to  persons  as  property  can  be  maintained,  under  any  clause  of 
the  Constitution,  or  any  law  of  the  United  States. 

.  .  .  .  ^^  The  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  continued  in 
the  amendments,  like  the  provisions  of  the  ordinance,  contained 
in  the  articles  of  the  compact,  were  mainly  designed  to  estab- 
lish as  written  law  certain  great  principles  of  natural  right  and 
justice,  which  exist  independently  of  all  such  sanction.  They 
rather  announce  restrictions  upon  legislative  power  imposed  by 
the  very  nature  of  sodety  and  of  government,  than  create 
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reetrictioiiB  which,  were  they  erased  from  the  Oonstitation,  the 
Legifilatiire  wonld  be  at  liberty  to  disregard.  No  Legislature  is 
omnipotent  No  Legislature  can  make  right,  wrong;  or  wrong, 
right  Nor  is  any  Legislature  at  liberty  to  disregard  the  fmida- 
mental  principles  of  rectitade  and  justice.  Whether  restrained 
or  not  by  any  constitutional  provisionsi  there  are  acts  beyond 
any  legitimate  or  binding  legislatiye  authority.  There  are  cer- 
tain vital  principles  in  our  national  Government  which  will 
ascertain  and  overrule  an  apparent  and  flagrant  abuse  of  legis- 
lative power.  The  Legislature  cannot  authorize  injustice  by 
law ;  cannot  nullify  private  contracts ;  cannot  abrogate  the  secu- 
rities of  life,  Uberty  and  property,  which  it  is  the  very  object  of 
society,  as  well  as  of  our  constitution  of  government,  to  provide ; 
cannot  make  a  man  judge  in  his  own  case ;  cannot  repeal  the 
laws  of  Nature ;  cannot  create  any  obligation  to  do  wrong  or 
neglect  duty.  No  court  is  bound  to  enforce  unjust  law ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  eveiy  court  is  bound,  by  prior  and  superior 
obligations,  to  abstain  from  enforcing  such  law.  .  •  . 

^^  It  is  the  maxim  of  the  common  law  that  he  who  wiU  not 
favor  liberty  shall  be  accursed.  ^  Eeeorandus^  qui  nonftaveC 
UbertaU  I '  The  courts  of  England,  ever  presuming,  in  obe- 
dience to  this  maxim,  in  &vor  of  freedom,  extinguished  villeinage 
and  established  an  impregnable  barrier  against  the  introduction 
of  a  new  slavery.  May  I  not  trust  that  the  &vor  shown  to 
liberty  by  the  courts  of  the  chief  monarchy  of  Europe,  will  not 
surpass  that  which  liberty  will  receive  from  the  courts  of  the 
chief  republic  of  America  t 

•**•<<  Upon  questions — such  as  are  some  of  those  involved 
in  this  case — ^which  partake  largely  of  a  moral  and  political 
nature,  the  judgment  even  of  this  court  cannot  be  r^wled  as 
altogether  finaL  The  decision  to  be  made  here,  must  necessarily 
be  re  judged  at  the  tribunal  of  public  opinion ;  the  opinion,  not 
of  the  American  people  only,  but  of  the  civilized  world.  At 
home,  as  is  well  known,  a  growing  disaffection  to  the  Constitu- 
tion prevails,  founded  upon  its  supposed  allowance  and  support 
of  human  slavery ;  abroad,  the  national  character  suffers  under 
the  same  reproach.  I  hope,  and — ^I  trust  it  may  not  be  too 
serious  to  add — ^I  most  earnestly  pray,  that  the  judgment  of  the 
court  in  this  case  may  commend  itself  to*  the  reason  and  con- 
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fldence  of  mankinc! ;  that  it  may  rescue  the  Oonstitatioii  from 
the  nndeserved  opprobrium  of  lending  its  sanction  to  the  idea 
that  there  may  be  property  in  men ;  that  it  may  gather  aronnd 
that  yenerable  charter  of  republican  freedom  the  renewed  affec- 
tion and  confidence  of  a  generous  people;  and  that  it  may  win 
for  American  institutions  the  warm  admiration  and  homage  of 
all,  who,  eyerywherei  love  liberty  and  revere  justice.'' 

With  this  noble  inyocation  Mr.  Chase  closed  his  argument. 
The  judgment  of  the  court  was  adverse  to  Yan  Zandt  upon  all 
points. 

When  the  certificate  of  these  decisions  was  presented  in  the 
Circuit  Court|  final  judgment  for  the  penalty  was  of  course 
entered. 

Mr.  Chase  then  moved  in  arrest  of  the  judgment  in  the  suit 
for  damages,  but  the  judge,  pending  the  suit  in  the  Supreme 
Court,  had  changed  his  position  on  the  controlling  points^  and 
the  decision  was  again  adverse.  Mr.  Chase  then  proposed  to 
accept  the  new  trial  upon  the  terms  of  the  order  already  made, 
but  upon  this  question  the  opinion  of  the  court  had  also  changed  I 
and  judgment  was  entered  against  Yan  Zandt  for  twelve  hun- 
dred dollars  damages,  as  well  as  the  penalty  in  the  sum  of  five 
hundred  dollars. 

The  character  of  Judge  McLean  is  unquestioned,  but  in  the 
absence  of  the  universal  pro-slaveiy  sentiment  of  the  times,  it  is 
not  improbable  that  his  decision  would  have  been  different. 

The  services  both  of  Mr.  Chase  and  Oovemor  Seward  (who 

also  submitted  a  written  argument)in  behalf  of  Yan  Zandt  were 

'  given  without  compensation.    A  small  sum  was  contributed  by 

antidavery  men  for  the  actual  expenses  of  the  defense,  but  it 

was  not  sufficient  even  for  that  purpose. 

Yan  Zandt  suffered  severely  by  these  events.  '  He  is  long 
since  dead,  and  the  final  judgment  has  been  entered  in  his  cause 
by  that  awful  and  just  Judge  with  whom  humanity  is  certainly 
no  crime.* 

1  Salmon  BoriUmd  ChoM  to  Lewi$  Tappan, 

"*  CDraonrAxi,  Mardk  18, 184T. 

*  *  *  *  "  I  regret  the  decision  in  the  Van  Zandt  ctae,  and,  I  confess,  did  not  expect 
it  I  had  a  letter  from  a  rery  intelligent  slayeholder,  to  whom  I  sent  a  copy  of  m  j 
argument,  in  which  he  was  frank  enon^  to  saj,  that  so  fkr  as  he  had  read  the 
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CHAPTER    X. 

8TATB  XLEOnOSr,  1842 — DOTIOULTIEB  OF  THB  LEBEBTT  PABTT  MOVE- 
HEHT — NATIONAL  OONVXErnON  OF  THB  LXBEBTT  PABTT  AT 
BUFFALO  IN  1848 — BOFTHIEEN  AND  WJflHTJUUI  UBEBTT  OONVBN- 
TION  AT  dNGINNATI  IN  184S — ^A  OBEAT  AND  DIFOBTANT 
GATHERING — THB  CABB  OF  BAICUBL  WATSON. 

THE  State  election  in  Ohio  in  1840  showed  the  strength  of  the 
antislayeiy  vote  to  be  nine  hnndred  and  three;  bnt  it  was 
a  vote  representing  the  nnconditional  abolition  sentiment  of  the 
voters.  It  said  briefly^  and  withont  drcmnlocntion,  conceal- 
ment, or  reservatioiii  of  any  kind:  ^^ Slavery  mnst  be  over^ 
thrown.  No  matter  how  nmnerous  the  difficnlties,  how  formi- 
dable the  obstacles,  how  strong  the  foes,  to  be  vanquished — 
slavery  must  cease  to  pollute  the  land.  No  matter  whether  the 
event  be  near  or  remote,  whether  the  task-master  willingly  or 
unwillingly  relinquish  his  arbitrary  power,  whether  by  a  peace- 
ful or  a  bloody  process— slavery  must  die.  No  matter  though, 
to  effect  it,  every  party  should  be  torn  by  dissensions,  every  sect 
dashed  into  fra^enti^  the  national  compact  dissolved,  the  land 
filled  with  the  horrors  of  a  civil  and  a  servile  war — stiU,  slavery 
must  be  buried  in  the  grave  of  in&my,  beyond  the  possibility  of 
a  resurrection.  If  the  state  cannot  survive  the  antislavery  agi- 
tation, then  let  the  state  perish.  If  the  Church  must  be  cast 
down  by  the  struggles  of  humanity  to  be  free,  then  let  the 
Church  fall,  and  its  fragmeuts  be  scattered  to  the  four  winds  of 
heaven,  never  more  to  curse  the  earth.  If  the  American  Union 
cannot  be  maintained,  except  by  immolating  human  freedom  on 
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the  altar  of  tyrannyy  then  let  the  Amoicaa  Union  be  ccniBimied 
by  a  liTing  thnnder-bolti  and  no  tear  be  shed  orer  its  aahes.  If 
the  republic  mnst  be  blotted  ont  from  the  roll  of  nationa^  by 
proclaiming  liberty  to  the  captiTea^  then  let  the  repnbUo  sink 
beneath  the  wayea  of  oblivion,  and  a  shout  of  joy,  louder  than 
the  Yoioe  of  many  waters,  M  the  uniyerae  ai  its  extinction. 
Against  this  declaration,  none  but  traitors  and  tyrants  will  raise 
an  outciy  •  It  is  the  mandate  of  Heayen  and  the  yoioe  of  God. 
It  has  ri^teonsness  for  its  foundation,  reason  for  its  authority, 
and  truth  for  its  support"  * 

Language  like  this,  addressed  to  the  temper  of  the  times, 
won  no  support  to  the  cause  of  antislayeiy  in  any  form,  but 
greatly  increased  its  difficulties.  The  public  sentiment  of  the 
country,  passionately  pro^laveiy  from  causes  impossible  wholly 
to  be  explained,  and  all  the  more  intense  because  of  the  yery 
obscurity  of  its  motiyes,  was  deepened  and  intensified,  if  that 
were  possible,  by  the  denunciations  and  yidence  of  the  uncon- 
ditional antifilayery  men.  The  writers  and  stumpers  of  the  old 
parties  made  an  adroit  and  effective  use  of  it;  a  characteristic 
use,  since  every  antislavery  man  was  denounced  by  them  as  an 
abolitionist,  and  perforce  seditious,  a  violator  of  the  law,  an 
inciter  to  servile  insurrection  and  to  the  murder  of  women  and 
children.  Abolitionism  was  made  a  synonym,  in  the  popular 
mind,  for  slave-insurrection  and  negro  equality,  equally  fearful 
and  abhorrent.  It  was  alleged  by  public  men — and  doubtiess 
many  believed  it — that  abolitionism  would  lead  to  a  dissolution 
of  the  Union.  So  that  as  every  antislavery  man  was  charged 
with  being  an  abolitionist,  and  as  every  abolitionist  was  repre- 
sented to  be  a  willful  promoter  of  negro  insurrection,  negro 
equality  and  disunion,  the  liberty  i>arty  received  but  a  scant  con- 
sideration among  the  voters  of  the  State. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  movement  did  not 
attract  any  great  accessions ;  still  there  were  some,  and  the  vote 
for  Judge  King  in  October,  1842,  was  five  thousand  three  hun- 
dred and  five ;  a  good  deal  disappointing  the  expectations  of  Mr. 
Chase,  who  had  confidentiy  looked  forward  to  greater  results. 
His  hope  had  been  that  the  vote  would  be  snffidentiy  large  to 
attract  into  the  Liberty  organization  some  leading  men,  acting 

1  Hr.  Wmiam  IJoyd  GarriBoii  in  r;U  £i&«f<y  MZ,  1843. 
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with  the  other  parties,  bat -of  known  antialavery  oonyictionA. 
Diflappointed  in  this,  however,  he  thought  to  make  acceasions  by 
personal  appeals  to  leading  men  in  both  parties. 

But  he  was  nnsoocesaf nl.  Antislavery  Whigs  preferred  the 
Whig  }>art7  organization,  and  antislavery  Democrats  preferred 
acting  with  the  Democratic  par^;  the  Whigs  professing  the 
belief  that  the  Whig  party  mnst  soon  take  the  constitutional 
antislavery  ground,  and  Democrats  professing  a  like  belief  with 
respect  to  the  Democratic  i>arty.  But  neither  showed  much  dis- 
position to  sever  present  political  connections  to  take  part  in  a 
new  organization  whose  avowed  primary  ^ground  of  action  was 
antislavery. 

In  August,  1843,  a  National  C!onvention  of  the  Liberty  party, 
met  at  Bufblo,  to  take  into  consideration  the  expediency  of  nom- 
inating candidates  for  the  presidency  and  vice-presidency.    Mr. 
Bimey  and  Mr.  Thomas  Monis  had  already  becoi  put  in  nomina- 
tion by  those  who  had  voted  for  the  former  in  1840 ;  but  it  was; 
thought  due  to  the  voters  who  had  since  joined  the  party,  thatj 
an  opportunity  should  be  given  for  reconsideration  and  the  sub- 
stitution of  other  names,  if  that  should  be  thought  expedient. 
There  were  nearly  a  thousand  delegates  in  attendance,  from  every  > 
free  State,  except  Kew  Hampshire ;  but  they  refused  either  to 
postpone  action  upon  nominations  until  the  next  year,  as  was 
proposed  by  Mr.  Chase,  or  to  make  any  change  in  candidates. 
Mr.  Bimey  and  Mr.  Morris  were  accordingly  put  formally  into 
nomination,  almost,  if  not  altogether,  without  dissent. 

The  platform  adopted  by  the  convention  was  composed  of 
resolutions  *  almost  all  of  which  were  drawn  by  Mr.  Chase ;  the 
most  remarkable  exception  being  the  resolution  declaring  the 
fugitive  slave  law  clause  in  the  Constitution  not  binding  in  con- 
science, and  therefore  to  be  considered  as  mentally  excepted  in 
every  oath  taken  to  support  that  instrument  It  was  impossible 
for  Mr.  Chase  to  give  his  sanction  to  this  doctrine  of  mental 
reservation,  and  in  the  committee-room  of  the  committee  on  reso- 
lutions his  efforts  to  defeat  it  had  been  successful,  but  being  pre- 
sented in  the  body  of  the  convention — ^though  probably  a  great 
majority  of  the  members  were  opposed  to  it — it  was  adopted 

*  It  is  not  deemed  necessary  to  reproduce  the  resolations  of  the*^Qflklo  ConTon- 
tion ;  thej  sfBrmed  the  doctrines  of  the  Libertj  psrtj. 
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under  the  excitement  occasioned  by  an  eloqnent  speech  of  its 
proposer/  who  began  with  the  question — ^  Shall  we  obej  the 
dead  fathers  or  the  living  Oodt" 

The  presidential  election  took  place  in  the  following  year, 
and  Mr.  Bimey  reoeiyed  slightly  oyer  sixty^wo  thousand  y otes ; 
a  nmnber  smdl  and  insignificant  when  considered  in  the  light 
merely  of  party  interests  and  success,  but  neither  small  nor  in- 
significant when  considered  in  its  relations  to  other  organizations 
and  party  policies,  la  1840  the  unorganized  yote  against  slayery 
had  been  only  one  in  three  hundred  and  sixty  of  the  whole  num 
ber  of  yotes  giyen  by  the  people.  The  yote  given  for  the  lily 
erty  party  in  1844  was  one  in  forty,  la  several  States,  and  in 
many  counties  and  cities,  it  was  sufficient — ^if  given  to  the  can- 
didates of  either  one  of  the  old  parties — to  determine  the  con- 
test in  their  favor.  This  was  in  itself  a  fact  of  great  importance 
and  gave  to  the  Liberty  oiganization  a  power  and  infiuence  very 
much  in  excess  really  of  what  would  have  been  warranted  by 
reason  of  mere  numbers.  It  was  a  necessary  political  consequence 
that,  holding  the  ^ balance  of  power"  in  many  important  locali- 
ties, both  the  old  parties,  wherever  such  a  course  could  be  adopted 
without  danger  of  alienating  their  pro^veiy  members,  made 
advances  toward  the  principles  and  measures  of  the  new  party ; 
and  so  long  as  it  inflexibly  maintained  its  organization  and  united 
with  no  party  haviog  and  desiring  to  have  a  pro-slavery  wing,  it 
widened  and  deepened  the  cnirents  of  antislaveiy  feeling. 

In  1846  the  SmUAem  and  Western  Liberty  Oonveniion  was 
held  at  Cincinnati  on  the  11th  and  12th  days  of  June.  It  mot 
in  pursuance  of  a  call  signed  by  Salmon  P.  Ohase^  Samuel  Lewis, 
Bichard  B.  Fullan,  and  others,  and  addressed  to  the ''  friends 
of  constitutional  liberty."    ^'  It  is  not  designed,"  said  the  sign- 

^  The  words  of  the  reeolatloii  referred  to,  which  was  introduoed  into  the  conren- 
tion  by  John  Pierpont,  a  Unitarian  dergyman  of  HCaiaaohnsett^  were  these :  **  Re* 
§olved,  That  we  hereby  giro  it  to  be  distinctly  anderstood  by  this  nation  and  the 
world,  that,  considering  the  strength  of  onr  cause  to  lie  hi  its  righteousness  and  our 
hopes  for  it  in  our  conformity  to  the  laws  of  God  and  onr  support  of  the  rights  of 
man,  we  owe  it  to  the  Sorereign  Ruler  of  the  UnireFBe— as  a  proof  of  our  allegiance 
to  mm  hi  all  our  cItU  rdatloos  and  oiBces,  whether  as  friends,  dtizens  or  pubHo 
fimctionaries,  sworn  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  Uidted  States— 49  regard  ana 
irmt  tht  third  eLnt$e  of  th$  intirumeni^  wAammt  appU$d  in  th$  eoM  of  a  fugith€ 
tHavefOtvUerfy  mtU  and  voU  and  eomtguendjf  oM/orminff  no  part  of  the  ConttiiuHon 
of  th0  United  Statm,  whmntr  w$  are  called  i^pofi  ae  ewom  to  en^ppori  t^" 
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en  of  the  call,  ^^that  this  oonTention  ahall  be  compofied,  ezda- 
siyely,  of  members  of  the  Liberty  party,  but  of  all  who,  ^belier- 
ing  tiiat  whatever  is  worth  preserving  in  repnbUcanism  can  be 
maintained  only  by  eternal  and  nnoompromising  war  against 
the  criminal  nsmpations  of  the  slave-power/  are  resolved  ^  to  nse 
all  oonstitntional,  and  honorable,  and  jnst  means,  to  e£Eect  the 
extinction  of  slavery  in  their  respective  States,  and  its  reduction 
to  its  constitutional  limits  within  the  United  States."'  The 
whole  number  of  persons  in  attendance  upon  tlds  convention  as 
delegates  was  about  two  thousand ;  they  came  from  Ohio,  Indi- 
ana, Illinois  and  Michigan ;  from  the  Territories  of  Wisconsin 
and  Iowa;  from  Western  Pennsylvania  and  Yiiginia  and  Ken- 
tucky. Delegations  were  present  also  from  Massachusetts,  New 
York  and  Ehode  Island.  It  was.  the  most  remarkable  gathering 
of  antislaveiy  men  that,  up  to  the  time  of  its  meeting,  had  been 
convened  in  the  country.  Its  sittings  were  continued  througjh 
two  days,  and  its  proceedings  were  distinguished  for  the  dignity 
and  solemnity  which  befitted  the  occasion  and  its  objects.  Mr. 
Chase  took  an  active  part,  and  was  the  author  of  its  ^^  Address 
to  the  People  of  the  United  States;"  a  characteristic  paper, 
dear,  temperate  and  judicial.  More  than  a  hundred  thousand 
copies  were  drcnlated  in  pamphlet  form ;  it  was  reproduced  in 
antidaveiy  newspapers,  and  freely  commented  upon  by  the  press 
of  the  Democratic  and  Whig  parties.  Its  effect  upon  the  public 
mind,  in  conjunction  with  current  political  events,  was  wide- 
spread and  important 

^  The  Dberty  party,"  said  this  address,  ^^  founds  itself  upon 
the  great  cardinal  principles  of  true  democracy  and  of  true 
Christianity,  the  brotherhood  of  the  human  family.  It  avows  . 
its  purpose  to  wage  implacable  war  against  slaveholding  as  the 
direst  form  of  oppression,  and  then  against  every  other  spedes 
of  tyranny  and  injustice.  Its  members  agree  to  regard  the  ex- 
tinction of  slavery  as  the  most  important  end  which  can,  at  this 
time,  be  proposed  to  political  action ;  and  they  agree  to  differ  as 
to  otlier  questions  of  minor  importance.  .  .  ." 

The  rise  of  such  a  party  as  this,  the  address  alleged,  met  the 
^want  which  enlightened  lovers  of  liberty  felt,  of  a  real  demo- 
cratic party  in  the  country — democratic  not  in  name  only,  but 
in  deed  and  in  truth.    In  this  want,  the  Liberty  party  had  its 
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origin,  and  so  long  as  tibds  want  remains  otherwise  nnflatiflfi^, 
the  Liberty  party  mnst  exist;  not  as  a  mere  abolition  party,  bnt 
as  a  truly  democratic  party/  which  aims  at  the  ezthiction  of 
dayery,  because  alayeholding  is  inoonostent  with  democratic 
principles;  aims  at  it,  not  as  an  ultimate  end,  but  as  the  most 
important  present  object;  as  agreat  and  necessary  step  in  the 
work  of  reform ;  as  an  iUnstaions  era  in  the  advancement  of 
society,  to  be  wrought  out  by  its  action  and  instromentality .  The 
labeiiy  party  of  1845  is,  in  tmth,  the  liberty  party  of  1776  re- 

>  lb,  ObtMi  in  tfaif  ajdras,  in  lome  paragraphs  not  quoted  $how%  ohaiged  an 
equal  devotion  to  the  alaTeJntereat  upon  both  the  Whig  and  Demooratio  partiea. 
Mr.  Seward,  in  a  letter  to  Ur.  Ohaae,  dated  at  Aabom,  Angost  4, 1840,  proteata 
againittfaiia8m\{tiflt  **  I  hare  no  eympathj,**  he  laid,**  with  the  Whig  party  (thonglh 
I  own  I  lore  it  mnoh)  in  any  fadings  of  passion  it  may  indulge  on  aoooont  of  the 
eipoBore  of  its  Inkewarmness  on  the  subject  of  skTery.  I  lore  the  Whig  party, 
but  I  lore  it  only  as  the  ageney  through  which  to  promote  the  good  of  the  country 
and  of  mankind.**  He  .said  he  did  not  apply  the  name  jDtmoeraHe  to  the  other 
party,  because  he  oould  not  admit  such  a  mimomer,  rq^aidfaig  i<  as  the  slsTery  party. 
**There  can  be^**  he  continued,  **but  two  pennanent  partieaL  The  one  will  be  and 
must  be  the  Loeo/oeo  party.  And  that  always  was,  and  is,  and  must  be^  the  slsTery 
party.  Its  antagonist  of  ooutm  must  be^  Always,  as  it  always  was  and  ia,  am  jjiti- 
BLAJEaY  FASTT,  fNOTf  Of  Um,  Whether  more  or  less  at  one  time  or  another,  depends 
of  course  on  the  adranoement  of  the  pubUo  mind  and  the  intentness  with  which  it 
can  be  flzed  on  the  question  of  slayeiy.  Nor  will  the  character  of  that  antagonist 
party  be  greatily  changed  by  any  change  of  organiation  or  name.  Strike  down  the 
Whig  party  and  raise  the  Liberty  party  in  its  place— if  it  be  possible  and  the  lib- 
erty party,  composed  of  the  same  elements,  will  be  only  the  Whig  party  as  it  would 
hare  been  if  left  to  maintain  its  original  position.  I  see  notUng  but.loss  of /i»M  and 
§tnn(i1h  in  the  attempt  at  substitution,  if  successftil:  aUhouf^  I  can  see  that  the 
action  of  the  third  party  for  a  while  mi^^t  tend  to  stimulate  the  Whig  party  to  a 
greater  seaL  -The  liberty  party  I  do  not  think  will  succeed  in  diq>lacmg  the  Whig 
[party]  and  effing  a  new  name  to  the  same  mass  (and  I  repeat,  the  mass  of  the 
opposition  will  always  be  the  same  under  any  name).  You  think  otherwise.  80  let 
it  be.  We  must  dilBer  until  time  shows  whidi  was  right  Meantime,  I  am  for  eman- 
cipation and  against  slaTcry,  whether  my  party  go  with  me  and  lire,  or  go  agamst  it 
and  fan.  Where  can  I  do  tfie  most  good?  Manifestly  with  my  own  party,  whose 
fortunes  I  share;  and  the  more  perMrerin^y  when  those  fortunes  are  adrerse  fW»n 
errors  not  my  own.  To  abandon  a  party  and  friends  to  whom  I  owe  so  much,  whose 
confidence  I  do  in  some  degree  possess,  and  who,  as  far  as  I  am  known  to  them, 
hare  steadily  adTanoed  to  erery  position  I  hare  erer  taken  in  regard  to  slsTery,  would 
be  criminal,  and  not  more  criminal  than  unwise.  I  could  not  speak  to  them  with 
any  claim  on  their  consideration,  whDe  I  ahould  be  but  one  man  fai  the  oppoaing  or 
rival  party  which  was  seeking  their  orerthrow.  If  yam  be  ri^t,  the  liberty  cause 
will  find  me  Just  where  I  am,  faithfVil  to  that  cause  whoerer  leads  the  battle,  or  un- 
der whatorer  banner.    If  /be  ri^^t,  it  is  Just  the  same." 
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viyed.  It  is  more :  it  is  the  party  of  advanoement  and  freedooii 
which  has — ^in  ey  eiy  age  and  with  vaiying  snooess — ^fought  the 
battles  of  hmnan  liberty  against  the  party  of  &lse  conserva- 
tism and  slayery.  .  •  . 

^^  We  ask  all  trne  friends  of  liberty,  of  impartial,  nniversal 
liberty,  to  be  firm  and  steadfast  The  little  handfhl  of  yoters 
who,  in  1840,  wearied  of  compromising  expediency,  and  despair- 
ing of  antislayeiy  action  by  pro^very  parties,  raised  anew  the 
standard  of  the  Declaration  "  (of  Lidq)endence),  ^^  and  manfolly 
resolyed  to  yote  right  then  and  yote  for  freedom,  has  already 
swelled  to  a  obbat  pabtt,  strong  enough,  nmnerioally,  to  decide 
the  issue  of  any  national  contest,  and  stronger  &r  in  the  power 
of  its  pure  and  elevating  principles.  And  if  these  principles  be 
sound,  which  we  doubt  not,  and  if  the  slayery  question  be,  as 
we  verily  believe  it  is,  the  obbat  qxtestiok  of  our  day  and  na- 
tion, it  is  a  libel  upon  the  intelligence,  the  patriotism  and  the 
virtue  of  the  American  people,  to  say  that  there  is  no  hope  that 
a  majority  will  not  array  themselves  under  our  banner.  Let  it 
not  be  said  that  we  are  factious  or  impracticable.  We  adhere 
to  our  views  because  we  believe  them  to  be  sound,  practical,  and 
vitally  important  We  have  already  said  that  we  are  ready  to 
prove  our  devotion  to  our  principles  by  coSperation  with  either 
of  the  two  great  American  parties  which  will  openly  and  hon- 
estly, in  State  and  national  conventions,  avow  our  doctrines  and 
adopt  our  measures,  until  slaveiy^hall  be  overthrown.  We  do 
not,  indeed,  expect  any  such  adoption  and  avowal  by  either  of 
those  parties,  because  we  are  well  aware  that  they  fear  more,  at 
present,  from  the  loss  of  slaveholding  support  than  from  the 
loss  of  antislavery  cooperation.  But  we  can  be  satisfied  with 
nothing  less,  for  we  will  compromise  no  longer ;  and,  therefore, 
must  of  necessity  maintain  our  separate  organization  as  the  true 
Democratic  party  of  the  country,  and  trust  our  cause  to  the  suf- 
frages of  the  people  and  the  blessing  of  Ghxl  1 

^^  Cany  then,  friends  of  freedom  and  free  labor,  your  prin- 
ciples to  the  ballot-box.  Let  no  difficulties  discouhige,  no  daur 
gers  daunt,  no  delays  dishearten  you.  Your  solemn  vow  that 
slavery  must  perish  is  registered  in  heaven.  Benew  that  vow  1 
Think  of  the  martyrs  of  truth  and  freedom ;  think  of  the  mill- 
ions of  the  enslaved;  think  of  the  other  millions  of  the  op- 
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pressed  and  d^;raded  free;  and  renew  that  tow  I  Be  not 
tempted  from  the  path  of  political  duty.  To  oompromiae  for 
any  partial  or  temporary  adyantage,  ia  rain  to  our  caofie.  TJn- 
Bwerving  fidelity  to  our  principles;  unalterable  determination 
to  cany  those  principles  to  the  ballot-boz  at  eveiy  election ;  in- 
flexible and  nnanimons  support  of  those,  and  only  those,  who 
are  true  to  our  principles,  are  the  conditions  of  our  ultimate  tri- 
umph. iLet  these  conditions  be  f  alfilled  and  our  triumph  is  cer- 
tain«  The  indications  of  its  coming  multiply  on  every  side.  A 
spirit  of  inquiry  and  of  action  is  awakened  everywhere.  The 
assemblage  of  this  conyention,  whose  Toice  we  utter,  is  itself  an 
auspicious  omen.  Gathered  from  the  North  and  the  South  and 
from  the  East  and  the  West,  we  here  unite  our  counsels  and 
consolidate  our  action.  We  are  resolved  to  go  forward,  know- 
ing that  our  caiise  is  just,  trusting  in  God.  •  .  .  He  can,  and 
we  trust  He  will,  make  our  instrumentality  efficient  for  the 
redemption  of  our  land  from  slavery,  and  for  the  fulfillment  of 
our  fathers'  pledge  in  behalf  of  freedom,  before  Him  and  be- 
fore the  world." 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that,  although  the  annexation  of 
Texas  had  been  determined  upon  by  Congress  in  the  spring  of 
1845,  no  other  notice  of  the  introduction  of  that  weighty  ele- 
ment into  the  antislavery  struggle  appeared  in  this  address,  than 
these  few  words :  ^^  It "  (slavery)  ^^  has  dictated  the  acquisition  of 
an  immense  foreign  territory)  not  for  the  laudable  purpose  of 
extending  the  blessings  of  freedom,  but  with  the  bad  design  of 
diffusing  the  curse  of  slavery,  and  thereby  consolidating  and 
perpetuating  its  own  ascendency." 

Meantime,  a  slave-case  occurred  at  Cincinnati  which  attracted 
a  general  attention.  On  the  morning  of  the  21st  of  January, 
1845,  one  Hoppess,  haviog  in  charge  a  colored  man  named  Sam- 
uel Watson,  arrived  at  Cincinnati  on  the  steamer  Ohio  BeUe. 
Not  long  after  the  boat  was  made  fast  to  the  shore,  Watson  was 
missing.  In  the  evening  he  was  found  by  Hoppess  upon  the 
landing,  not  attempting  and  probably  not  thinking  of  escape. 
He  was  seised  and  lodged  in  the  ^^  watch-house,"  and  on  the 
following  morning  was  taken  before  a  magistrate  in  order  to 
obtain  a  certificate  for  his  removal  as  a  fugitive  from  service, 
under  the  Federal  Act  of  1798. 
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At  this  point  in  the  case  a  writ  of  habeas  oarpua  was  issued 
by  a  jndge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  in  obedience 
to  which  Watson  was  brought  before  him,  and  Hoppess  was 
required  to  justify  the  detention.  To  this  purpose  Hoppess 
alleged  that  Watson  was  a  slave  in  Yirginia,  whose  master 
had  taken  him  thence  to  Artansas.  The  master  had  returned 
to  Virginia  and  had  died  there,  after  having  sold  Watson  to 
Floyd ;  that  as  the  agent  of  Floyd  he  (Hoppess)  had  gone  to 
Arkansas,  obtained  possession  of  Watson,  and  was  returning 
with  him  to  Yirginia,  when,  the  boat  having  arrived  at  Cincin- 
nati very  early  in  the  morning,  Watson  escaped.  The  proof 
showed  that  at  the  time  of  the  alleged  escape  the  boat  was  made 
fast  to  the  Ohio  shore  and  inside  of  low-water  mark ;  that  at 
the  time  he  was  seized  on  the  landing  he  was  making  no  at- 
tempt to  escape,  and  that  those  who  first  noticed  the  boat  on  the 
morning  of  her  arrival  neither  observed  any  indications,  nor 
heard  any  suggestion,  of  an  escape  having  taken  place. 

Mr.  Chase,*  as  counsel  for  Watson,  insisted — ^1.  That  there 
had  been  no  escape ;  2.  That  the  escape,  if  there  was  one,  was 
from  one  place  in  Ohio  to  another  place  in  the  same  State,  and 
sonotwidiin  the  constitutional  provision  as  to  escaping  ser- 
vants, nor  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  1798 ;  8.  That  the  boat, 
at  the  time  of  the  escape,  was  within  the  State  of  Ohio,  being 
fastened  to  the  Ohio  shore  and  within  low-water  mark;  to 
which  line,  by  consent  of  all,  the  territory  of  the  State  extends ; 
and  beyond  tiiis  line,  it  was  insisted,  to  the  middle  of  the  river ; 
4.  That  the  holding  of  persons  as  slaves  in  Arkansas  was  repug- 
nant to  the  treaty  with  France,  ^vAich  provided  for  the  admis- 
sion of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  territory  to  the  immunities  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States ;  and  also  to  the  fifth  amendment 
to  the  Constitution,  which  declares  that  no  person  shall  be  de- 
prived of  liberty  without  due  process  of  law,  and  applies,  at 
least,  to  all  national  Territories  and  States  created  out  of  such 
territories ;  and  that  Watson,  having  been  taken  by  his  alleged 
master  from  Yirginia  to  Arkansas,  was  free  there,  and  could 

>  Associated  with  him  were  Messrs.  Bimey  and  Johnson ;  and  the  Judge  of  the 
Sapreme  Ckrart  before  whom  the  case  was  tried  was  Honorable  N.  0.  Raul,  who  had 
been  the  oppoBi4g  counsel  to  Mr.  Chase  in  the  Matilda  case  and  in  the  case  also  of 
the  State  against  James  G.  Bimej. 
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not  be  reclaimed ;  5.  That  the  act  of  1798,  relating  to  fogitiyes 
from  seryicei  was  nnconstitational ;  that  no  power  was  con- 
ferred by  the  Oonstitution  upon  Congress  to  legislate  on  the 
subject ;  and  if  there  was,  yet  the  provisions  of  this  act,  aathor- 
izing  seizure  withont  warranti  trial  without  jury  and  without 
opportunity  to  the  defendant  to  cross-examine  witnesses  against 
him,  and  judgment  by  a  State  magistrate  irresponsible  in  the 
exercise  of  this  authority  to  the  State  or  the  United  States,  and 
compensated  only  according  to  his  own  bargain  with  the  plain- 
tiff were  clearly  uixconstitutional ;  and  6.  That  the  Ordinance  of 
1787  confined  the  right  of  reclaiming  escaping  servants,  as  to 
the  territory  of  the  United  States  northwest  of  the  Ohio  Biver 
and  as  to  the  States  erected  out  of  it,  to  cases  of  escape  from 
the  ariffinal  States ;  and  that  Watson,  not  having  escaped  from 
an  ori^nal  State,  could  not,  therefore,  be  reclaimed  asa  fugi- 
tive from  service. 

These  considerations  failed  to  influence  the  court  to  their 
whole  extent;  the  judge  holding  that  slavery  might  exist  in 
Arkansas;  that  the  treaty  with  France  was  for  the  cession  of 
territory  and  allegiance,  and  did  not  change  the  relations  of  per- 
sons nor  the  rights  of  property.  He  also  held  that  a  slave 
escaping  to  Ohio  from  a  new  State  was  subject  to  recaption  pre- 
cisely as  though  the  escape  had  been  from  one  of  the  original 
States.  He  sustained  the  constitutionality  of  the  Federal  act 
authorizing  summaiy  process  against  escaping  servants;  and 
upon  the  leading  point  in  the  case,  respecting  the  jurisdiction  on 
the  Ohio  Biver,  the  court--although  laying  down  the  principle 
that  slavery  was  stricfly  locale-still  held  tiiat  a  master  navigating 
the  Ohio  Biver,  while  upon  the  water  was  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  Virginia  or  Kentucky  for  the  purpose  of  retaining  the 
right  to  his  slave ;  and  that,  although  the  boat  which  contained 
them  should  be  fastened  to  the  shore  of  a  free  State,  yet  a  slave 
going  at  large  would  be  liable  to  recaption  as  a  fugitive  from 
one  State  into  another — ^this  being  an  incident  to  the  common 
right  of  navigation,  secured  at  an  early  day  to  the  people  of  the 
States  bordering  upon  the  Ohio  Biver.  But  although  the  effect 
of  this  opinion  was  to  remand  Watson  into  slavery,  the  court 
emphatic^y  recognized  the  strictly  local  character  of  the  institu- 
tion ;  upon  this  point  coming  fully  up  to  the  doctrine  set  up  by 
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Mr.  Chase  in  the  Matilda  case  in  1887,  and  in  the  case  also  of 
the  State  of  Ohio  against  Bimey.  ^^  Slavery/'  said  the  court, 
^^is  wrong  inflicted  by  force  and  supported  alone  by  the  munici- 
pal power  of  the  State  or  Territory  in  which  it  exists.  It  is 
opposed  to  the  principles  of  natural  justice  and  ri^t  and  is  thel 
mere  creature  of  positive  law.  If  a  master  bring  his  slave  into' 
the  State  of  Ohio  he  loses  all  power  over  him.  If  the  master 
take  his  slave  beyond  the  influence  of  the  laws  which  create  the 
relation,  it  fails;  there  is  nothing  to  support  it,  and  they  stand 
as  man  and  man.  The  slave  is  free  by  the  laws  of  the  State  to 
which  he  has  been  brought  by  the  master,  and  there  is  no  law 
authorizing  the  master  to  force  him  back  to  the  State  which 
recognizes  the  relation  of  master  and  slave.  At  one  time  I  was 
of  opinion  that  he  had  the  right  of  passage  through  a  free  State 
with  his  slave.  This  would  probably  harmonize  with  the  spirit 
of  the  compromise  upon  this  subject  But  upon  more  careful 
examination,  I  am  satisfied  the  master  must  lose  his  slave  if  he 
brings  him  into  a  free  State,  unless  the  slave  voluntarily  returns 
to  a  state  of  slavery ;  because  the  master  loses  all  power  over 
the  slave  by  the  law  of  the  State  to  which  he  has  brought 
him,  and  there  is  no  other  law  authorizing  the  master  to 
remove  him.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  only 
recognizes  the  right  of  recapture  of  a  fugitive  held  to  service 
in  one  State  escaping  into  another.  The  person  owing  service 
must  escape  from  the  State  where  such  service  is  owed  into 
another  State.  The  act  of  Congress  carrying  into  effect  the 
constitutional  provision,  authorizes  a  recaption  only  where  there 
has  been  an  escape  from  the  State  where  the  service  was  owed 
into  anothei;  State.  If  there  has  been  no  sudi  escape,  the  maa- 
ter  has  no  right  of  recaption,  and  the  slave  may  go  where  he 
pleases ;  the  master  has  lost  all  control  over  him." 

^^  This  opinion  of  Judge  Bead,"  remarks  the  writer  of  the 
pamphlet  from  which  this  account  of  Watson's  case  is  extracted, 
<<  shows  that  his  transition  from  his  former  to  his  present  opinion, 
might  be  characterized  as  progresa.  The  popular  sympathy  for 
a  slave  claiming  his  liberty,  and  the  evident  impression  made 
upon  public  sentiment  by  the  considerations  urged  in  his  behalf, 
were  indications  no  lees  significant  of  ^  progress.' "  ' 

I  Pendixig.thi8  case  of  Wation  Mr.  Polk,  the  recently-elected  Preeident|  peaaed 
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After  the  result  of  the  caae  was  known,  it  was  detennined  at 
a  meeting  of  the  colored  people  of  Cincumati,  that  an  appropri- 
ate mark  of  grateful  respect  should  be  tendered  to  each  of  the 
counsel  for  Watson,  who  had  all  declined  compensation  for  their 
professional  services.  The  testimonial  to  Mr.  Chase  was  a  sQyer 
pitcher,  copied  from  a  fine  antique  model|  with  little  ornament 
beyond  the  slight  chasing  of  the  borders  and  handle.  It  bore 
this  inscription : 

A. 
TUTDCOHZAL  OV  GBATITUDB 

SALMON  P.  OHASE 


TBI  OOLOBKD  FBOPLS  OY  dVCOnrATIy 


TABIOUB  PUBZIO  BXBYZGBB  UT  BKHALT  OV  TBI  OPPBBMID 

AMD  r ABIOULABLT  VOB  BD 

XL0QT7KHT  ADTOOAOT  OV  TBS  BIGBTS  OV  MAX 

or  TBX  OASB  or  BAHUXL  WATSOV, 

•WBO  WAS  Cff.ATMEI>  AS  ▲  YUOITiyX  SLAYIB| 

nCBBUABT  11, 18«fi. 

In  accepting  this  testimonial  Mr.  Chase  said,  in  reply  to  the 
presentation  address,  that  he  was  content  to  be  counted  one  of 
the  rank  and  file  in  the  contest  for  universal  freedom.  ^^  I  can 
only  take  credit,''  he  continued,  ^^if  I  take  credit  at  all,  for  not 
being  unwilling  to  learn  and  to  do.  Nor  in  what  I  havQ  done 
can  I  daim  to  have  acted  from  any  peculiar  consideration  of  the 
colored  people  as  a  separate  and  distinct  class  in  the  commu- 
nity ;  but  from  ^e  simple  consideration  that  all  the  individuals 
of  that  class  are  members  of  the  community,  and  in  virtue  of 
their  manhood  are  entitled  to  every  original  right  enjoyed  by 
any  other  member.  I  am  only  one  of  a  great  number,  who 
adopt  the  opinion  that  in  a  country  of  democratic  institutions, 
there  is  no  reliable  security  for  the  rights  of  any  unless  the 
rights  of  all  are,  also,  secure.  In  a  monarchy  or  an  aristocracy, 
the  rights,  or  rather  privileges,  of  a  class  may  be  created  by 

throu^  dndimatl,  and  wu  welcomed  bj  Judge  Read,  who  was  a  prominent  mem^ 
ber  of  the  Demooratio  partj. 
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law  and  eecared  by  law.  Bat  in  a  democracrfr,  which  recognizes 
no  dasses  and  no  privileges,  eyery  man  mnst  be  protected  in  his 
jnst  rights,  or  no  man  can  be,  by  law.  The  moment  the  law 
exdndes  a  portion  of  the  conmmnity  from  its  eqnal  regard,  it 
divides  the  commnnity  into  higher  and  lower  classes,  and  intro- 
duces all  the  evils  of  the  aristocratic  principle.  Henceforth  in 
that  commnnity,  rights,  in  the  proper  sense  of  that  word,  cease 
to  exist  Instead  of  rights,  there  are  privileges  for  the  higher 
classes,  and  restrictions  for  the  inferior.  We  feel,  therefore, 
that  all  legal  distinctions  between  individuals  of  the  same  com- 
mnnity, founded  on  any  circumstances  of  color,  origin  and  the 
like,  are  hostile  to  the  genius  of  our  institutions  and  incompatible 
with  the  true  theory  of  American  liberty.  Gk>d  forbid  that  we 
shall  fail  to  sympathize  truly  and  deeply  with  the  poor,  the 
destitute,  the  oppressed,  the  enslaved  colored  people  of  our 
land;  or  to  exert  ourselves  strenuoucQy  in  their  behalf;  but  let 
us  not  take  to  ourselves  too  much  credit  for  sympathy  or  effort, 
since  our  own  rights  as  well  as  theirs  are  involved  in  the  struggle 
in  which  we  are  engaged,  and  every  day's  experience  adds  fresh 
strength  to  the  conviction  that  slavery  and  oppression  must  cease, 
or  American  liberty  must  perish."  Mr.  Chase  further  said,  in 
the  course  of  his  remarks,  that  he  ^^emhraoed  with  j>leasure  ths 
cpporiunUy  of  dedaring  hia  dUapprdbatian  qf  thai  dmue  qf  the 
oonetitiUion  ofihe  State  which  denied  to  a  pcHion  qf  the  cohred 
people  the  right  of  avffrage.  .  •  .  True  democracy j^  he  alleged, 
^^makee  no  inquiry  about  the  odor  of  the  ehin^  or  the  place  of 
nativity^  or  any  other  similar  oircumetance  of  condition.  Wher- 
ever it  eeee  a  many  it  recognizee  a  "being  endowed  by  hie  Creator 
with  original  inalienable  rights.  In  communities  of  meny  it 
recognises  no  distinctions  founded  on  mere  arbitrary  wiU.  I 
regard  J  therefore^  the  exclusion  qf  the  colored  people  ds  a  body 
from  the  decUveframhise  as  vncompatiUe  with  true  democratic 
principles!^ 

Ten  years  afterward,  when  Mr.  Chase  was  a  candidate  for 
Governor  of  Ohio,  his  declaration  for  imiversal  suffrage  made 
on  the  occasion  of  this  presentation  was  used  as  a  potent  elec- 
tioneering argument  against  him;  but  he  neither  denied  nor 
qualified  his  expressions  on  the  subject.  More  than  this — ^he 
reiterated  his  adherence  to  his  avowed  principles,  and  said  that 
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he  '^more  valued  the  gratitade  of  an  oppressed  people  than  he 
did  any  office,  even  that  of  Governor  of  Ohio.'' 

It  onght  to  be  observed  here,  that  in  conformity  with  his 
views  touching  the  radical  injustice  of  the  State  laws  discrimi- 
nating against  the  colored  people,  Mr.  Chase,  in  his  local  politi- 
cal efforts,  sought,  as  a  primary  object,  the  repeal  of  those  laws. 


OHAPTEE  XI. 

AVZnSZATIGEr  OF  TEXAS — ^BITTFALO  KAnOlTAX.  UBKBTT  OONYXNTIO  V 
OF  1847 — BTATB  OOHYENnOV  AT  OOLUMBUB,  1848 — DSMO- 
GBAITO  A2n>  WHIG  NATIONAL  OONYXNTIONS  OF  THAT  TSAB— 
OOHYENTIOH  OF  BABNBITBNEB  DSMOGBATB  OF  NSW  TOBK — 
FBXB40IL  NATIONAL  OONTENTION  AT  BUFFALO  IN  ▲UGUBT — 
NGiaNAIION  OF  XABTEN  TAN  BUBBN  AND  OHABLSB  FBANCS 
ADAICB — ^PLATTOBH— QENBBAL  BE8ULT8. 

THE  annexation  of  Texas  and  the  war  with  Mexico,  had 
given  a  powerful  impulse  to  the  antidayery  sentiment  of 
the  NortL  The  Whigs,  out  of  office  and  in  natural  antagonism 
to  every  measure  of  a  Democratic  Administration,  and  peif  ectiy 
informed,  at  the  same  time,  that  there  oonld  be  no  permanent 
alliance  between  themselves  and  the  slave-interest — had  become 
widely  and  deeply  affected  with  antislavery  sentiments,  and 
great  inroads  had  been  made  also  among  Northern  Democrats. 
The  end  of  the  war,  and  the  acquisition  of  vast  territories  nnder 
the  treaty  with  Mexico— called  of  Gnadalnpe  Hidalgo— made 
in  Febmary,  1848,  introduced  into  national  pohtics  new  ele- 
ments. TVbether  the  recentiy-acqnired  territories  should  be 
given  np  to  slavery,  or  made  free,  became  a  topic  of  very 
earnest  discussion,  and  the  public  temper  in  the  North  seemed 
to  warrant  the  belief  that  one  or  the  other  of  the  great  parties 
would  be  compelled  to  take  ground  in  favor  of  freedom. 

The  National  Convention  of  the  Liberty  men  was  held  at 
BufEalo  in  the  fall  of  1847,  and  in  this  convention  Mr.  Chase  had 
participated  as  a  delegate ;  but  imder  the  full  conviction  that 
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the  ensiling  Biz  or  eight  months  wonld  xnaterially  change  the 
aspect  of  political  affaira^  he  had  opposed  the  nomination  of  can- 
didates. The  convention  did  not  share  his  viewsy  and  nomi- 
nated John  F.  Hale  for  the  first  office.  It  was  proposed  to  pnt 
Mr.  Chase's  name  tqpon  the  ticket  for  the  second,  but  he  per- 
emptorily declined,  and  Leicester  King  was  sdected. 

Mr.  Chase,  however,  did  not  feel  irrevocably  bound  by  this 
action ;  and  looked  forward  with  hope  that  one  of  the  great  par- 
ties wonld  place  itself  squarely  upon  a  platform  of  slavery  ex- 
clusion ;  or,  at  least,  nominate  a  statesman  so  committed  to  that 
policy  as  to  warrant  those  in  voting  for  him  who  believed  exclu- 
sion to  be  of  paramount  importance. 

In  order  to  be  prepared  for  that  event,  and  at  the  same  time 
prepared  also  for  independent  action— either  in  supporting  the 
nominees  of  the  Liberty  party,  or  of  a  new  oiganization,  if  that 
should  be  deemed  wiser  and  better — he  obtained  the  codpera- 
tion  of  some  friends  in  procuring  signatures  to  a  call  for  a  Peo- 
ple's Convention  to  be  held  at  Columbus  on  the  21st  of  June, 
1848,  being  the  anniversary  of  the  battie  of  Bunker  TTill.  This 
call  was  signed  by  more  than  three  thousand  dtuEens  of  the 
State,  including  men  of  all  parties — ^Whigs,  Liberty  men  and 
Democrats,  with  a  preponderance  of  the  latter.  '^  A  great  crisis 
is  at  hand,"  was  the  language  of  this  paper.  **  The  war  with 
Mexico  must  result — ^if ,  before  you  read  this  call,  it  shall  not 
already  have  resulted — ^in  the  acquisition  of  extensive  territories 
by  the  United  States.  These  territories  are  now  free  territories ; 
but  it  IB  demanded  by  the  slaye-power  that  they  shall  be,  by 
the  national  Gbvenmient,  made  slave  territories ;  that  the  trade 
in  living  men  and  women  shall  be  permitted  in  them  by  the 
national  authority;  that  free  labor  and  free  laborers  sh^dl  be 
virtually  excluded  from  them  by  being  subjected  to  degrading 
competition  with  slave-labor  and  slave-laborers ;  and  finally  that 
they  may  b»  erected  into  slave  States,  with  slave  representations 
in  Congress  and  the  electoral  colleges.  It  is  strange,  but  un- 
happily true,  that  prominent  men  in  each  of  the  two  great  par- 
ties of  the  country  have  been  found  ready  to  submit  to  this 
demand.  Mighty  efforts  are  now  made  to  force  upon  both 
these  parties  nominations,  for  President  and  Yice-President,  of 
candidates  who  will  favor,  either  by  active  cooperation  or  silent 
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connivanoe,  the  designs  of  the  skve-power.  These  efforts  will 
be  suooessfol,  unless  the  friends  of  freedom  arouse  themselves 
and  act  in  concert.  Thej  may  be  snccessfol,  notwithstanding 
such  action.  If  so,  nothing  will  remain  for  trae  patriots  but 
acquiescence  in  the  demand,  or  a  noble  straggle  for  yictoiy.  It 
becomes  ns  to  be  prepared  for  eveiy  event.  Should  the  conven- 
tions of  the  Whig  and  Democratic  parties  nominate  candidates 
Vorthy  of  the  confidence  of  non-slaveholding  freemen,  we  shall 
greatiy  rejoice ;  if  not,  we  must  act  as  befits  men  determined  to 
resist  by  ill  constitutional  means^  the  extension  of  slaveiy  into 
the  territories  hereafter  acquired.  We  ask  no  man  to  leave  his 
party  or  surrender  his  party  views.  This  call  is  signed  indis- 
criminately by  Democrats,  Whigs  and  Liberty  men.  But  we  do 
ask  every  man  who  Ipves  his  cotmtry,  to  be  ready,  if  need  be, 
to  suspend  for  a  time  ordinaiy  p%rty  contentions  and  unite  in 
one  manful,  earnest  and  victorious  effort  for  the  holy  cause  of 
freedom  and  free  labor.  .  .  .  We  therefore  invite  the  electors 
of  Ohio,  friends  of  freedom,  free  territoiy  and  free  labor,  with- 
out distinction  of  party  to  meet  in  mass  convention  for  the  pur- 
pose of  considering  the  political  condition  of  our  country,  and 
taking  such  action  as  the  exigency  may  require :  And  may  God 
drf&nd  the  right !  ^^ 

Fending  the  circulation  of  this  call,  the  national  conventions 
of  the  two  old  parties  were  held ;  that  of  the  Democrats  at  Bal- 
timore on  the  22d  of  May,  and  the  Whig  Convention  at  Phila- 
delphia on  the  7th  of  June.  Both  were  more  or  less  controlled 
by  the  slave-interest.  In  the  Democratic  Convention  no  attempt 
was  made  to  secure  any  declaration  against  slavery  or.  its  exten- 
sion, but  the  opposition  to  the  slave-domination  found  expres- 
sion in  an  effort  to  secure  admission  into  the  convention  of  the 
Badical  or  Barnburner  delegation  from  New  York,  the  members 
of  which  were  avowedly  in  favor  of  the  exclusion  of  slavery  from 
the  Territories.  The  convention  proposed  to  admit  both  the 
Barnburner  and  ^^  Hunker  "  or  Conservative  delegations,  giving 
to  each  one-half  the  vote  to  which  the  State  was  entitied,  but  the 
Barnburners  declined  to  accede  to  this  proposition,  and  returned 
to  their  constituents  to  give  an  account  of  their  mission*  The 
convention  nominated  General  Cass  for  President  and  General 
William  O.  Butler  for  Vice-President 
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« 

The  Whig  Oonyention  nominated  General  Taylor  for  the  first 
and  HQlard  HUmore  for  the  second  place  on  their  ticket  No 
resolves  afSLrming  any  distinetiye  principles  were  adopted,  and 
repeated  efforts  to  secure  some  antislayeiy  expression  by  inter- 
posing a  resolution  afiSrming  the  WUmat  ProvuOy  were  met  by 
snooessfal  motions  to  lay  the  resolution  on  the  table.  The  nom- 
ination of  a  Southern  slayeholder  for  the  presidency,  whose 
military  glory  was  the  fruit  of  the  Mexican  War,  was  satisfactory 
to  the  South — but  at  the  b^inning  of  the  canvass  was  extreme- 
ly distasteful  to  many  Northern  Whigs,  who,  however,  afterward 
went  to  his  support. 

This  was  the  condition  of  political  affairs^  when  the  People's 
State  Oonvention,  called  to  meet  on  the  2lBt  of  June  at  Colum- 
bus, met  pursuant  to  the  calL  The  New  York  Democrats — the 
Barnburners — ^met  in  State  Qonvention  on  the  same  day,  to  de- 
termine what  course,  in  the  existing  circumstances,  should  be  pur- 
sued by  the  New  York  Democracy.  The  New  York  Oonvention 
passed  a  resolution  authorizing  the  delegates  to  the  Baltimore 
Oonvention  to  attend  and  take  part  in  any  convention  of  the 
free  States  which  might  be  called  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
and  concentrating  the  popular  will  in  relation  to  the  presidency, 
and  nominated  Hr.  Yan  Buren  as  their  candidate. 

The  Ohio  Oonvention  was  a  laige  and  harmonious  body. 
Hr.  Ohase,  anxious  to  avoid  all  action  which  might  be  inter- 
preted as  evincing  a  wish  on  the  part  of  Liberty  men  to  take  the 
lead  in  the  new  political  organization  likely  to  be  formed,  drew 
the  address  and  resolutions  of  the  convention,  but  placed  them 
in  other  }iands  and  committed  their  advocacy  to  other  tongues. 
He  wished  to  take  no  risks  of  possible  prejudice  on  the  part  of 
members  of  the  old  parties  participating  in  the  convention,  and 
was  therefore  williog  that  the  credit  of  whatever  might  be  done 
should  accrue  to  others. 

The  convention  took  the  course  he  anticipated  and  wished. 
It  declared  the  nonunations  of  the  old  parties  unfit  to  be  sup- 
ported; passed  resolutions  in  favor  of  freedom  for  the  Territo- 
ries, and  recommended  a  national  convention  at  Buffalo  on  the 
9th  of  August  next  following,  to  consist  of  six  delegates  at  laige 
from  any  State  choosing  to  be  represented,  and.three  from  each 
congressional  district 
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A  national  convention  of  ^  Free-Soilen  " — as  tiiey  were  called 
who  favored  slavery  exclusion — ^met  at  BufiEalo^  accordingly,  on 
the  9tii  of  Angost  The  New  York  Radical  delegation,  appointed 
originally  to  attend  the  Democpitic  National  Convention  at  Bal- 
timore, took  their  seats  as  members.  The  attendance  upon  this 
gathering  at  BufEalo  was  surprisingly  great  Besides  the  regular 
convention,  which  consisted  of  four  htmdred  and  sixty-five  dele- 
gates representing  eighteen  States,  there  was  a  mass  convention 
which  numbered  many  thousand  persons.  Mr.  Chase  was  chosen 
to  preside  over  the  former,  and  Mr.  Charles  Francis  Adams  over 
the  latter.  There  was  entire  harmony  among  the  delegates,  and 
a  great  enthusiasm  among  the  people.  The  nomination  of  Mr. 
Yan  Buren  as  their  candidate  for  the  presidency,  unanimously 
made  by  the  former,  was  ratified  by  the  latter,  assembled  in  mass 
convention,  with  enthusiastic  demonstrations  of  approval  The 
nomination  of  Mr.  Adams  for  the  second  place  was  equally  sat- 
isfactory, although  many  of  the  delegates  from  the  West  pre- 
ferred a  Western  man,  and  no  donbt  would  have  united  upon 
Mr.  Chase  had  he  permitted  the  use  of  his  name,  which  he  de- 
clined to  do. 

The  resolutions  which  formed  the  declaration  of  principles 
proposed  by  the  convention  to  the  people,  were  almost  wholly 
drawn  by  Mr.  Chase.  They  were  carefully  considered  in  com- 
mittee and  eamestiy  discussed  before  they  received  its  sanction. 
When  reported  to  the  convention  by  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  resolutions,  Mr.  Butier,  of  New  York,  they  were 
adopted  by  a  unanimous  vote. 

In  these  resolutions  there  was  nothing  Delphic;  they  ex- 
pressed the  precise  views  of  their  author  and  of  the  convention ; 
they  declared :  "  That  the  proviso  of  Jefferson,  to  prohibit  the 
existence  of  slavery  after  the  year  1800  in  all  the  Territories  of 
the  United  States,  Northern  and  Southern ;  the  votes  of  six  States 
and  sixteen  delegates  in  the  Congress  of  1784  for  that  proviso, 
to  three  States  and  seven  delegates  against  it ;  the  actual  exclu- 
sion of  slavery  from  the  Northwestern  Territory  by  the  Ordi- 
nance of  1787,  unanimously  adopted  by  the  States  in  Congress ; 
and  the  entire  history  of  that  period,  clearly  show  that  it  was 
the  settled  policy  of  the  nation,  not  to  extend,  nationalize  or  en- 
courage, but  to  limit,  localize  and  diecoimgQ  slavery ;  and  to 
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this  policy,  which  ahonld  never  have  been  departed  from,  the 
GoTerament  on^t  to  return;  that  our  fathers  ordained  the 
Cionstitiition  of  the  United  States  in  order,  among  other  great 
national  objects,  to  establish  justice,  promote  the  general  wel&re, 
and  secure  the  blessings  of  Uberty;  but  expressly  denied  to  the 
Federal  Goyemment,  which  they  created,  all  constitutional  power 
to  deprive  any  person  of  life,  liberty  or  property,  without  due 
legal  process ;  that  in  the  judgment  of  this  convention^  Oongress 
has  no  more  power  to  make  a  slave  than  to  make  a  king;  no 
more  power  to  institute  or  establish  slavery  than  to  institute  or 
establish  a  monarchy;  no  such  power  can  be  found  among  those 
epedfically  conferred  by  the  Cionstitution  or  derived  by  just  im- 
plication from  them ;  tiiat  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  relieve  itself  from  all  respondbility  for  the  existence  or 
continuance  of  slaveiy  wherever  that  Government  possesses  con- 
stitutional authority  to  legislate  on  that  subject,  and  is  thus 
responsible  for  its  existence ;  that  the  true  and,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  this  convention,  the  only  safe  means  of  preventing  the 
extenfflon  of  daveiy  into  territcny  now  free,  is  to  prohibit  its 
existence  in  all  such  territory  by  act  of  Congress ;  that  we  accept 
the  issue  which  the  slave-power  has  forced  upon  u%  and  to  their 
demand  for  more  slave  States  and  more  slave  territory,  our  calm 
but  final  answer  is— -'No  more  slave  States  and  no  more  slave 
temtoiy .'  Let  the  soil  of  our  extensive  domains  be  ever  kept 
free  for  the  hardy  pioneers  of  our  own  land,  and  the  oppressed 
and  banished  of  other  lands,  seeking  homes  of  comfort  and  fields 
of  enterprise  in  the  New  World ;  that  we  demand  freedom  and 
established  institutions  for  our  brethren  in  Oregon,  now  exposed 
to  hardships,  peril  and  massacre,  by  the  reckless  hostility  of  the 
slave-power  to  the  establishment  of  free  government  for  free 
Territories,  and  not  only  for  them,  but  for  our  new  brethren  in 
California  and  New  Mexico."  ^ 

So  ended  the  work  of  this  great  convention.    Its  laige  num- 
bers, and  the  high  respectability  and  infiuenoe  of  its  member- 

^  The  co&Teiition  resolred,  abo^  for  cheap  postage;  retrenched  Federal  espeodi- 
tnree ;  the  abolition  of  all  mmeoeasary  offices  and  salaries ;  the  election  of  all  cMl 
officers  by  the  people,  so  far  as  practicable;  riyer  and  haibor  improrements ;  the 
grant  of  pnblio  lands  to  actual  settlers ;  a  tariff  of  duties  for  rerenue  adequate  to 
defiray  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  Federal  GoTemment,  and  to  pay  annual  install- 
ments of  the  public  debt  and  the  interest  thereon. 
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ahip  and  f oUowing,  had  a  profound  effect  npon  the  leaders  of 
the  old  parties,  and  upon  the  people ;  and  to  its  assembling  and 
action  has  been  attributed,  and  no  doubt  justly,  the  passage  of 
the  bill  organizing  the  Territoiy  of  Oregon  with  the  prohibition 
of  slaveiy,  which  was  then  pending  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States. 

The  election  which  followed,  as  all  the  world  knows,  resulted 
in  the  choice  of  General  Taylor :  2,872,000  votes  were  cast,  by 
the  people,  and  of  these  Mr.  Yan  Buren  had  291,842,  being 
one-ninth — nearly  one^ighth— of  the  whole  number. 

The  election  showed  the  power  of  principles  and  the  power 
of  party.  Except  in  Ohio  and  Massachusetts,  the  Whigs  almost 
everywhere  supported  the  nominations  of  the  Philadelphia  Con- 
vention, and  except  in  New  York  the  Democrats  almost  eveiy- 
where  suppoited  General  Cass.  In  New  York  the  recognized 
oiganization  of  the  Democratic  party  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
friends  of  Mr.  Tan  Buren,  and  he  received  in  that  State  120,000 
votes.  In  Massachusetts,  and  in  the  northern  counties  of  Ohio, 
where  the  Whigs  were  in  the  ascendant,  the  profound  antislavery 
convictions  of  great  numbers  of  the  people  made  it  impossible 
for  them  to  support  national  candidates  who  had  made  no  dec- 
larations against  the  extension  of  slavery,  and  Mr.  Yan  Buren 
had  in  Massachusetts  38,000  and  in  Ohio  85,500  votes.  The 
consequence  of  all  was,  that  General  Taylor  carried  New 
York,  and  (General  Cass  carried  Ohio  and  all  the  States  north- 
west of  the  Ohio  Biver,  by  reason  of  the  defection  of  Whig 
votes.  A  further  and  more  important  consequence  of  the  com- 
plications of  the  canvass,  was  the  damage  and  demoralization  it 
wrought  in  both  the  old  parties.  Though  the  Whigs  emeiged 
from  it  enjoying  a  nominal  victory,  the  Whig  party  was  too  ex- 
tensively disorganized  to  make  use  of  its  fruits,  either  for  the 
consolidation  of  its  own  power  or  for  the  good  of  the  country. 

The  Democratic  party  in  the  North  was  similarly  affected, 
but  in  far  less  degree.  Immediately  after  the  election,  how- 
ever— r>1ftinm'iig  that  Under  the  doctrines  maintained  by  General 
Cass,  slavery,  though  not  prohibited  by  law,  could  find  no  in- 
gress into  the  Territories — ^the  great  body  of  the  Democrats 
passed  by  an  easy  transition  into  a  profession  of  the  doctrines 
entertained  by  the  ^'  Independent  Democracy  "  which  had  sup- 
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ported  Mr.  Tan  Bureiu  EveiTwIiere  indications  became  visible 
on  the  part  of  the  Old-line  Democrats  of  a  disposition  to  rndte 
with  the  Eree-Soil  Democrats  npon  the  ground  of  slayery  pro- 
hibition. In  a  number  of  States,  resolutions  were  adopted  by 
the  Old-line  and  the  Independent  Democrats  nniting  the  two 
oiganizations ;  while  in  others  where  actual  union  did  not  take 
place,  there  was  more  or  less  concert  of  action  between  them. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

BEMOCBATIO  iJITIBLAyiEBT  IN  OHIO  IN  1848,  1840,  AHD  1850— OOM- 
FOemON  OF  THB  OHIO  LBGISLATUBB  IK  1848-'49— WHIG  AP- 
FOBTIOHKXRT  OF  184T-*48  IK  HAIOLTOK  OOUKIT — ^FBSE-80IL 
CAUCUS^— TOWKBHERD  AHD  IfOBSB — ACTIOS  OF  THB  OAUOUS — 
THB  H0B8B  AKD  TOWKBHERD  OOALinOK  WITH  THB  OLD-LINB 
DEICOGBATB — ^ELBOnOK  OF  KB.  CHA8B  TO  THB  T7KITED  STATES 
BEHATB— WHIG  GHABOES  OF  ITS  DOCOBALIIT — WHAT  HAP- 
PENED TO  THE  PRINCIPAL  ACTOBS  IN  THE  OOALmON — 
EZTBACrS  FROM  LETTEBS  OF  KB.  CHASE — ^VEBDICF  OF  THB 
PEOPLE  OF  OmO— mSTOBT  OF  THE  BEPEAL  OF  THE  ^^BLAGK 
laws" — NOIES  TO  CHAPTEB  ZIL 

IN  Ohio  and  New  York,  more  than  in  the  other  free  States, 
the  Democracy  felt  the  impulse  of  the  antislayeiy  move- 
ment. 

In  the  former,  the  State  CJonvention  which  assembled  at 
Colmnbns  on  the  8th  of  Jannaiy,  1848,  had  declared :  ^^  I^ai 
the  people  qf  OhiOj  nawj  as  they  have  always  dons^  look  upon 
ike  instiitUion  qf  slavery  in  any  part  of  the  Union  as  an  evily 
and  v/nfafwyrcHHe  to  the  fuU  development  qf  the  spirit  arndpra/y- 
tical  len^fUs  of  free  instittUions ;  and  thaty  entertainmg  these 
sentimentSj  they  vnU  at  the  same  time  feel  rr  to  be  their  dutt 

TO  rSE  ALL  THE  POWEB  CLEARLY  GIVEN  BT  THE  NATIONAL  COM- 
PACT, TO  PREVENT  ITS  INCREASE,  TO  MITIGATE  AND  FINALLT  TO 
ERADICATE  THE  EVIL.'* 

The  doctrine  contained  in  this  statement  of  the  creed  of  the 
Ohio  Democracy  was  that  avowed  and  supported  bj  Mr.  Chase, 
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bnt  the  action  of  the  National  Democratio  Convention  destroyed 
whatever  hopes  he  might  have  entertained  that  the  Democracy  of 
the  nation  wonld  put  themselves  in  accord  with  the  Democracy 
of  Ohio.  He  went  into  the  movement  which  culminated  in 
the  BnfiEalo  Convention  therefore,  with  all  his  energies ;  and  in 
the  canvass  which  followed  took  an  active  part,  bnt  confined  his 
efforts  almost  wholly  to  Ohio. 

That  canvass  was  marked  by  extraordinary  features. 

There  were  in  the  State  three  strong  parties.  The  great 
mass  of  the  voters  belonged,  of  course,  either  to  the  Whig  or  to 
the  Democratic  party,  but  a  very  considerable  number  were  Inde- 
pendent Democrats,  or  Free-Soilers,  who  supported  the  BufEalo 
nominations.  The  election  for  members  of  the  L^;islature 
showed  the  effect  of  this  political  condition.  Much  the  greater 
number  were  Democrats  and  Whigs ;  but  some,  not  uninfluential 
members,  had  been  elected  as  '^ Independent  Democrats"  or 
Free-Soilers,  either  by  a  union  between  Old-line  Democrats  and 
Free-Soilers,  or  between  Whigs  and  Free-Soilers ;  and  two  had 
been  elected  as  Independent  Democrats  over  the  nominees  of 
both  the  old  parties.  The  L^;islature,  thus  chosen,  had  in  its 
hands  nearly  the  whole  appointing  power  of  the  State.  A 
United  States  Senator  was  to  be  elected ;  two  Judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court  were  to  be  appointed,  and  a  great  number  of 
less  important  offices  were  to  be  filled. 

This  was  the  political  situation  at  the  time  of  the  meeting  of 
the  Legislature  in  December,  1848.  An  important  question 
ei^gag^  the  attention  of  that  body  at  the  very  beginning  of  the 
session,  which  arose  out  of  the  election  of  members  in  Hamilton 
County. 

For  a  long  period  of  years  Hamilton  County  had  constituted 
but  a  single  election  district,  and  in  1847  was  entitled  to  two 
senators  and  five  representatives.  The  county  being  Demo- 
cratic, all  these  members  were  of  course  Democrats. 

At  the  session  of  1847-'48,  however,  the  Whigs  succeeded 
in  making  a  division  of  the  county,  by  means  of  which  one 
Whig  senator  and  two  Whig  representatives  would  be  elected 
in  a  fraction  of  the  county,  and  one  senator  and  three  repre- 
sentatives would  be  elected  by  the  Democrats  in  a  large  part  of 
the  county. 
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This  diyisioii  was  denonnoed  by  the  Democrats  as  nnoonsti- 
tntional ;  they  charged  that  it  was  a  frand  upon  the  people  of 
the  whole  State.  The  Whigs  declared  that  it  was  not  only  con- 
stitntional,  but  was  a  measure  of  public  justice.  The  question 
of  the  constitutionality  of  the  act  was  undoubtedly  one  upon 
which  scrupulous  men  might  honestly  differ ;  but  that  it  was 
singularly  unequal  and  unjust  in  its  operation  could  not  be  de- 
nied,  and  some  not  uninfluential  members  of  the  Whig  party 
opposed  it  for  that  reason.  Mr.  Ohase,  inmiediately  upon  the 
passage  of  the  act — and  long  before  his  election  to  the  United 
States  Senate  was  possible  or  even  thought  of — stated  his  em- 
phatic conyiction  that  it  was  unconstitutional. 

The  Democrats  acted  upon  their  professions,  and  ignored  the 
division.  No  senator  was  to  be  elected  in  1848,  but  they  voted 
for  two  representatives  upon  the  Democratic  ticket  common 
throughout  Hamilton  Oounty.  The  Whigs  voted  for  two  candi- 
dates in  the  district  created  by  the  Whig  apportionment ;  if  the 
act  making  the  division  were  to  prevail|  the  Whig  candidates 
would  of  course  be  entitled  to  membership,  seeing  that  they  had 
a  majority  of  votes  in  the  new  district,  but  the  county  derk — a 
Democrat — gave  certificates  of  election  to  the  Democratic  candi- 
dates. Upon  the  meeting  of  the  Legislature,  early  in  December, 
1848,  there  appeared  as  claimants  for  seats  from  Hamilton 
Coimty — ^Pugh  and  Fierce,  Democrats,  and  Spencer  and  Run- 
yon,  Whigs. 

Now,  the  Legislature  itself  was  peculiarly  constituted,  in  re- 
spect of  political  parties ;  and  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
the  State,  the  Free-Soil  members  met  in  caucus  for  consultation 
touching  the  course  proper  to  be  pursued  by  theuL 

There  were  present  at  that  consultation  thirteen  Free-Soilers ; 
eleven  of  whom  had  been  Whigs,  and  were  elected  by  the  aid  of 
Whig  votes,  upon  united  Whig  and  Free-Soil  tickets.  Two 
members  of  the  caucus — Colonel  John  F.  Morse,  of  Lake  Oounty, 
and  Dr.  Norton  S.  Townshend,  of  Lorain — ^had  been  elected  as 
^^  Independents,"  or  in  opposition  to  the  candidates  of  both  the 
old  parties.  Dr.  Townshend  was  of  Democratic  antecedents, 
and  Colonel  Morse  had  formerly  acted  with  the  Whig  party. 

It  was  proposed  by  one  of  the  Whig  members,  that  all  legis- 
lative questions  should  be  canvassed  and  decided  in  caucus,  and 
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that  all  the  Free^ilers  should  consider  themselves  as  pledged 
and  bonnd  to  vote  in  the  Senate  and  Honse  as  the  majority  of 
the  cancus  shonld  determine.  To  this  all  present  were  a^ed 
to  give  distinct  personal  consent^  and  all  consented  except  Dr. 
Townshend  and  Oolonel  Morse.  The  former  said  that  he  conld 
not  pledge  himself  to  take  a  Whig  view  of  all  the  questions  pre- 
sented for  l^idative  actioni  as  inevitably  he  must  if  lie  consented 
to  be  governed  as  was  proposed.  Eleven  of  the  thirteen  members 
of  the  cancns  were  practically  Whigs.  He  expressed  a  willing- 
ness at  all  times  to  consult  with  them,  but  he  reserved  to  himself 
the  right  to  vote  according  to  his  own  convictions  of  dutyi  and 
as  in  his  judgment  the  cause  of  freedom  should  require.  Oolonel 
Morse  fidly  indorsed  the  position  taken  by  Dr.  Townshend,  and 
also  declined  to  give  the  required  pledge.  Hereupon,  one  of 
the  Whig  members  proposed  the  expulsion  of  both  Townshend 
and  Morse  from  the  caucus.  In  reply  to  this,  Dr.  Townshend 
was  allowed  the  opportunity  to  say,  that  eleven  of  the  members 
present  had  been  elected  by  Whig  votes,  and  were  therefore  not 
independent  of  the  Whig  party ;  and  that  as  only  Colonel  Morse 
and  himself  had  been  elected  in  opposition  to  tiie  candidates  of 
both  the  old  parties,  they  (that  is  Colonel  Morse  and  himself) 
would  in  future  consider  themselves  as  the  true  Free43oil  parfy 
in  the  Legislature,  and  would  not  thereafter  consult  with  any 
members  who  had  been  elected  otherwise  than  as  they  had  been — 
as  Independent  Democrats.  Morse  and  Townshend  then  retired 
from  the  caucus. 

The  importance  of  this  action  will  be  fully  understood  when 
the  reader  is  informed  that  the  eleven  Whig  Free-Soilers,  united 
with  the  Old-line  Whig  members  of  the  Legislature,  exactly 
equaled  in  numbers  the  Old-line  Democrats ;  and  that  in  joint 
ballot  of  Senate  and  House,  Morse  and  Townshend  held  the 
"  balance  of  power," 

Under  these  circumstances,  Morse  and  Townshend  at  once 
became  objects  of  much  natural  solicitude  to  both  Whigs  and 
Democrats ;  and  on  their  side,  conscious  of  the  strength  of  their 
position,  and  that  they  sought  no  selfish  ends,  they  became  ex- 
acting for  the  right,  as  they  understood  it,  and  secured  at  length 
not  only  the  repeal  of  the  '^  black  laws  "  and  the  election  of  Mr. 
Chase  to  the  TJnited  States  Senate^  but  prevented  the  election 
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of  any  known  pro^veiy  man  to  the  bench  of  the  Snpreme  or 
inferior  courts  of  the  State;  great  and  important  resnltsi  indeed  I 
wrought  as  thej  were  by  two  men  who  belonged  to  a  political 
organization  which  was  at  that  time  both  hated  and  feared  I 

Colonel  Morse  had  long  been  a  near  neighbor  and  friend  of 
Joshua  B.  GKddings — ^the  distinguished  and  courageous  anti- 
slavery  agitator  in  Northern  Ohio— and  desired  his  election  to 
the  Senate.  Dr.  Townshend  desired  the  election  of  Mr.  Chase, 
but  both  cared  more  for  the  antislavery  cause  than  for  the  ele- 
Tation  of  any  particular  man,  or  for  the  advancement  of  any 
party.  They  consulted,  and  determined  that  Colonel  Morse 
should  confer  with  leadmg  Whig  members  with  a  view  to  union 
in  political  action.  The  bads  of  the  proposed  union  was,  that 
if  the  Whigs  would  join  Morse  and  Townshend  in  procuring 
the  repeal  of  the  '^  black  laws,"  and  the  election  of  Mr.  Giddings 
to  the  United  States  Senate,  they  would  join  the  Whigs  in 
decting  the  Whig  candidates  into  the  State  and  judicial  offices. 
Dr.  Townshend  was  at  the  same  time  authorized  to  confer  with 
leading  Democrats,  and  to  arrange  with  them  a  union,  if  the 
Whigs  should  decline — the  conditions  being  that,  if  the  Demo- 
crats would  join  in  the  repeal  of  the  ^^blacklaws"  and  the 
dection  of  Mr.  Chase  to  the  United  States  Senate,  they — Morse 
and  Townshend,  the  Independent  Democratic  party  in  the  Legis- 
lature—would unite  to  support  certain  Democratic  measures  and 
nominations. 

The  great  majority  of  the  Whig  members  promptiy  acceded 
to  the  proposed  coalition,  but  three  or  four  **  silver-grays ''  were 
perseveringly  obstinate,  and  finally  defeated  it ;  not  because 
they  found  in  it  any  culpable  degree  of  corruption,  but  because 
they  were  too  intensely  pro-slavery  to  be  brought  into  the  sup- 
port of  so  avowed  and  resolute  an  antislavery  candidate  as  Mr. 
Oiddings. 

The  whole  body  of  the  Democrats  chose  to  accept  the  alliance ; 
nor  was  it  difficult  for  them  to  do  so,  for  the  reasons  particularly, 
that  they  were  unembarrassed  by  the  necessity  of  subordinating 
their  action  to  the  dictation  of  a  national  Democratic  Adminis- 
tration ;  and  because,  secondly,  there  were  some  Old-line  members 
sufficientiy  imbued  with  antislavery  sentiments  to  prefer  Mr. 
Chase  to  any  other  candidate.    These  exerted  a  large  influence 
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in  bringing  about  the  result ;  and  the  arrangement,  first  made 
between  Colonel  Morse  and  Dr.  Townshend,  and  afterward  be- 
tween both  of  them  and  the  Democrats,  was  faithfully  carried 
out  by  all  the  parties  to  it.  It  had  no  reference  to  the  admission 
of  Fu^  and  Pierce,  however,  for  that  had  been  determined 
before  the  coalition  was  formed. 

Mr.  Chase  was  elected  on  the  22d  of  February,  1849,  on  the 
/liiird  ballot.    He  received  the  vote  of  eveiy  Old-line  Democrat^ 
and  of  Morse  and  Townshend. 

SSs  election  was  of  course  deeply  exasperating  to  the  Whigs 
throughout  the  State,  and  the  passions  then  excited  no  doubt 
greatly  affected  his  political  fortunes  in  his  after-life.  They 
made  the  most  virulent  charges  of  corruption  and  of  bai^gain 
and  sale ;  all  of  them  f otmded  upon  the  facts  above  written. 
The  admission  of  Fugh  and  Fierce  was  peculiarly  and  especially 
irritating ;  and  of  all  the  circumstances  preliminary  to  the  elec- 
tion was  the  particular  one  upon  which  the  most  serious  impu- 
tations were  cast;  but  the  subsequent  political  action  of  the 
people  of  Hamilton  County  and  of  the  State  at  large,  was  a 
complete  vindication  of  the  Democrats,  both  Old-line  and  Inde- 
pendent, who  took  part  in  these  transactions.  The  leaders  in 
the  Townshend  and  Morse  coalition  were  afterward  honored 
by  the  people  in  various  emphatic  ways.  Dr.  Townshend  was 
in  1850  elected  to  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  Ohio ;  after- 
ward to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  now  (1874)  is  a 
professor  in  the  Agricultural  College  of  Ohio.  Colonel  Morse 
was  reelected  to  the  Legislature,  and  was  in  1850  made  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Bepiesentatives — a  special  and  distipguished 
mark,  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  the  State,  of  their  approval 
of  his  action  in  1849.  George  E.  Fugh  was  elected  to  the 
Legislature  a  second  time ;  then  Attorney-General  of  the  State, 
and  then  Senator  of  the  United  States.  Stanley  Matthews, 
Alexander  Long,  Eufus  F.  Spalding,  and  others  (in  the  Legis- 
lature and  out  of  it),  who  were  connected  witii  the  **  Free-Soil 
firm  of  Morse  and  Townshend '' — as  the  coalition  was  familiarly 
called  in  the  parly  slang  of  the  times — have  since  been  the  re- 
cipients of  public  &vor. 

Yery  early  in  his  public  career,  Mr.  Chase  had  distinctly 
announced  his  purpose  to  subordinate  all  other  subjects  of 
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political  action  to  Hie  paramount  one  of  detaching  the  Federal 
Gk>yemment  from  any  and  all  reaponsibilitj  for  human  davery. 
He  had  repeatedly  declared  his  settled  pnrpoee  to  act  with  either 
of  the  great  parties  which  should  take  this  ground.  The  posi- 
tion of  the  Old-line  Democracy  of  Ohio  in  1849  was,  in  profession 
at  least,  nearly  if  not  wholly  up  to  the  standards  of  the  Liberty 
men.  It  seemed  entirely  probable  that  they  might  come  into 
complete  accord  with  the  Independent  Democrats;  and  upon 
this  conyiction  Hr.  Chase  declared  his  intention  to  act  with 
them  in  State  politics,  so  long  as  Hiey  maintained  that  position, 
and  did  so  in  the  fall  elections  of  1849, 1860  and  1851. 

*^  1  see,"  said  Mr.  Chase,  in  a  letter  to  Colonel  Morse,  under 
date  of  Washington,  March  14,  1840— ^'I  see  that  the  Whig 
papers  are  pouring  out  their  denunciations  upon  mo.  I  could 
not  prevent  them  if  I  would.  But  if  the  FreeSoilers  had 
united  with  the  Whigs  in  electing  their  ofSoers,  the  tone  of 
these  Whig  papers  would  be  far  different  We  must  be  con- 
tent to  endure.  We  have  done  no  wrong  in  endeavoring  to 
settle,  in  conformity  to  justice,  the  vexed  questions  which  grew 
out  of  the  apportionment  law,  or  by  electing  fit  men — ^though 
Democrats  not  of  our  oiganization — ^to  office,  or  by  receiving 
the  aid  of  such  Democrats  in  the  repeal  of  the  ^  black  laws ' 
and  the  election  of  free  Democrats  to  office.  Beyond  this, 
we  have  not  meddled  with  the  questions  between  the  old  par- 
ties. We  leave  those  questions  to  be  considered  by  the  people, 
in  the  light  of  the  principles  laid  down  in  our  platform,  and 
to  the  action  of  a  future  Legislature.  For  my  own  part,  I  am 
conscious  of  nothing  which  justifies  this  abuse  of  me ;  nor  shall 
I  retaliate  it.  In  the  position  to  which  I  have  been  called, 
it  will  be  my  aim  to  deserve  the  confidence  of  the  people  of 
Ohio  and  of  the  entire  Northwest,  by  striving  to  bring  the 
national  Gk>vemment  back  to  the  principles  of  the  Ordinance 
of  1787,  and  by  promoting  measures  calculated  to  advance 
their  interests  and  develop  the  resources  of  their  States.'^ 
^Thanks  for  your  cordial  congratulations,"  he  wrote  to  his 
friend  Cleveland,  about  the  same  time.  '^  I  rejoice  to  know 
that  my  election  gives  such  universal  satisfaction  to  those 
who  fight  the  battles  of  freedom  so  bravely  and  with  such 
inflexible  determination  in  the  ranks  of  the  Liberty  party. 
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I  fihall  striye  to  deserve  the  generous  obnfidenoe  which  they 
tender  to  me  in  adyanoOi  though  I  cannot  hope  to  realize  the 
expectations  of  friends  so  partial  as  jonrself •  I  lack  experience 
and  that  prompt  sagad^  which  is  a  substitute  for  eiperienoCi 
and  often  so  sufficient  a  substitute.  But  I  shall  try  to  do  right, 
I  hope  that  I  may  have  the  strength  and  resolution  necessary 
to  do  right  in  the  midst  of  circumstances  the  most  menacing,  or 
most  persuasiye  to  the  opposite  course  I  I  already  see  that  I 
will  require  much  of  both,  in  matters  quite  independent  of  da- 
very  questions." 

Whether  coalitions  such  as  that  by  which  Mr.  Chase  was 
first  elected  to  the  American  Senate  are  warranted  by  the 
mftTiTna  of  a  strict  political  morality,  is  a  question  which 
every  reader  will  determine  for  himself.  But  wherever  parlia> 
mentaiy  government  exists,  they  have  happened  more  or  less 
frequently,  and  will  continue  to  happen  to  the  end  of  time. 
Those  political  philosophers  who  object  to  them,  must  devise 
some  improvement  upon  the  system  by  which  they  can  be  made 
impossible. 

— ^Long  after  the  discussion  of  the  events  attending  upon 
the  election  of  Mr.  Chase  had  ceased ;  after  every  one  of  them 
had  been  laid  bare,  and  exhibited  in  llie  worst  possible  view  of 
which  party  rancor  was  capable,  the  people  of  Ohio  rendered 
a  final  verdict  upon  the  whole  matter  by  twice  electing  Mr. 
C9iase  to  be  their  chief  magistrate,  and  a  second  time — ^by  the 
overwhelming  vote  of  their  ddegates— choosing  him  to  be  arep- 
resentative  of  their  State  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

....  Subjoined  is  a  brief  history  of  the  repeal  of  the  black 
laws  of  Ohio,  referred  to  in  the  preceding  account  of  the  cir- 
cumstances attending  upon  the  first  election  of  Mr.  Chase  to 
the  United  States  Senate : 

In  the  canvass  that  preceded  the  fall  election  of  1848  in 
Ohio,  the  repeal  of  the  law  which  excluded  colored  people  from 
the  witness-box  had  been  favored  by  a  considerable  number  of 
Whigs  and  opposed  by  a  large  majority  of  the  Democrats.  The 
Free-Soilers  had  demanded  the  repeal  of  all  laws  makiTig  distinc- 
tions on  account  of  color.  When  the  Legislature  met  at  Colum- 
bus in  December,  it  was  soon  ascertained  that  the  Free-Soil 
members  held  the  balance  of  power,  and  it  naturally  became  an 
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object  with  both  the  other  parties  to  Becnre  their  adheaioiL 
Bat  these  members  declared  theur  determimttion  to  miite  with 
no  party  which  would  not  vote  for  the  repeal  of  ih$  Nock  laiM, 
as  the  laws  making  distinctions  on  account  of  color  were  com- 
monly called.  Hr.  Chase  was  in  Columbus  at  this  time,  in  pro- 
fessional attendance  upon  the  oourtSi  and  was  much  consulted 
by  the  Free-Soil  members  and  especially  by  those  who  had 
been  elected  without  aid  from  either  of  the  old  parties. 

His  advice  was  against  codperation  with  any  part^  except 
upon  condition  of  the  repeal  of  the  black  laws,  and  this  advice 
was  the  more  readily  adopted  as  it  was  in  complete  unison  with 
the  views  of  the  members  to  whom  it  was  given. 

The  laws  csHed  the  Nock  laws  required  colored  people  to  give 
bonds  for  good  behavior  as  a  condition  of  residence ;  excluded 
them  from  the  schools ;  denied  them  the  right  of  testifying  in 
the  courts  when  a  white  man  was  party  on  either  side;  and 
subjected  them  to  other  unjust  and  degrading  disabilities.  Mr. 
Chase  had  been  an  open  and  consistent  opponent  of  all  this  in- 
justice for  years,  and  was  ready  to  take  advantage  of  a  condi- 
tion of  things  which  offered  an  opportunity  of  incorporating 
his  views  into  the  legislation  of  the  State.  He,  therefore,  think- 
ing ^^  that  the  best  day  was  well  employed  in  such  a  work," 
devoted  an  entire  Sunday  in  January,  1849,  to  the  preparation 
of  such  a  bill  as  he  thought  would  be  least  likely  to  excite 
violent  hostility  among  the  members  of  the  Legislature,  and  at 
the  same  time  accomplish  the  objects  of  the  Free-Soilers.  The 
first  section  of  the  bill  provided  for  separate  schools  for  colored 
children  ill  localities  where  the  local  authorities  should  deter- 
mine their  admission  to  the  ordinary  schools  inexpedient ;  and 
for  the  care  and  direction  of  these  separate  schools,  wherever 
they  might  be  established,  by  trustees  elected  by  the  colored 
poople  themselves ;  and  the  concluding  section  provided  for  the 
repeal  of  all  laws  making  distinctions  on  account  of  color. 
This  bill  went  so  far  beyond  any  reform  in  this  respect  that  had 
ever  been  thought  possible,  except  after  many  years  of  arduous 
labor,  that  hardly  any  one  believed  it  at  all  likely  to  pass.  But 
Mr.  Chase  was  confident  and  the  Free-Soil  members  were  reso- 
lute. They  adopted  his  bill,  and  consulted  with  other  members. 
As  observed  in  the  body  of  this  chapter,  the  Ohio  Democrats 
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were  pretty  Btrongly  imbned,  at  this  time,  with  aotiBlaYery  sen- 
timentB.  Thej  had  recently  witnessed  the  election  by  the  Whigs 
of  a  Sonthem  slayeholder  over  their  Northern  Democratic  candi- 
date, and  &ee  from  the  embarrassment  of  a  national  administra- 
tion or  a  pending  national  political  contest,  were  predisposed  to 
a  favorable  consideration  of  the  Free-Soil  proposition.  This 
predisposition  was  largely  dne  also  to  their  desire  to  have  the 
cooperation  of  the  Free^Soil  members  in  the  legislatiye  appoint- 
ments and  dections  abont  to  be  made.  At  any  rate,  they  took 
the  bill  into  consideration  and  agreed  to  support  it. 

Therenpon  it  was  introduced  into  the  Hoose  of  Bepresenta- 
tires  by  Colonel  John  F.  Morse,  and  was  carried  by  a  large  ma- 
jority ;  the  Whigs  following,  for  the  most  part,  the  lead  of  the 
Democrats ;  and  both  parties  voting  for  it  with  a  considerable 
degree  of  unanimity.  It  was  then  sent  to  the  Senate,  where  it 
co^d  doubtless  have  been  passed  at  once,  bnt  for  a  motion  by  a 
Whig  Senator  to  refer  it  to  a  committee.  The  motion  prevailed ; 
the  bill  was  referred ;  and  was  reported  with  amendments  which 
excepted  from  the  repeal  the  laws  which  denied  to  the  colored 
people  the  right  to  sit  on  juries,  and  the  right  to  poor-house 
relief.  These  amendments  were  adopted  by  decided  votes  in 
the  Senate,  and  concurred  in  by  the  House,  after  considerable 
opposition  from  leading  Democrats — and  the  bill  thus  amended, 
became  a  law. 

Prompt  action  in  a  favorable  conjuncture  of  circumstances, 
thus  secured  the  enactment  by  decisive  majorities  in  both 
Houses,  of  a  humane  and  beneficent  law,  which,  under  almost 
any  other  circumstances,  would  have  been  rejected  by  majorities 
equally  decisive.  It  was  one  of  those  acts  in  advance  of  the 
sentiments  and  yet  in  accordance  with  the  moral  convictions  of 
the  people,  which  required  but  tact  and  courage  to  be  accom- 
plished, but  once  accomplished,  are  not  likely  to  be  reversed. 
It  relieved  the  colored  people  from  all  their  most  onerous 
disabilities ;  gave  them  entrance  into  the  schools,  and  awakened 
great  hopes  for  the  future.  Laws  were  afterward  enacted  in 
derogation  of  the  right  of  sufErage  allowed  by  the  constitution 
to  colored  persons,  half  and  more  than  one-half  if^hite,  but  tibe 
advantages  gained  to  them  by  the  act  of  1849  were  never  lost. 
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NOTES  TO  CHAPTER  XIL 

Thb  following  eztncto  illui traie  Mr.  Chaae^t  Tiewi  on  the  tu^ects 
referred  to,  tnd  properly  belong  to  thle  period  in  thii  history. 


Extracts  from  some  remarka  made  by  Mr.  Ohaae  before  the  Liberty 
Conrention  held  at  Columboa,  December  29, 1848:  He  said  he  did  not 
know  how  &r  Liberty  men  were  agreed  npon  questions  of  money  and  trade, 
nor  did  he  consider  unanimity  as  essentiaL  '*  Establish  tmtii  and  Justice,** 
he  said,  "  restore  the  Ooremment  to  its  tme  sphere  of  action,  and  there 
wonld  be  little  difficulty  in  settling  the  other  questions.**  IndiYiduallT, 
he  would  confess  his  opinions  without  resenre.  '*The  great  question  in 
respect  of  the  currency  seemed  to  be,  whether  credit  could  be  made  to  serre 
the  purpose  of  money.  If  it  could — ^if  paper  could  be  made  the  actual 
rroresentatiTe  of  spede  dollars,  always  exchangeable  for  specie  at  the  will 
01  the  holder,  without  loss  or  considerable  inconyenience,  he  had  no  objec- 
tion to  a  mixed  currency.  But  he  was  utterly  opposed  to  a  fMre  paper- 
fiumty  iifitem — ^to  all  bank  frauds — ^to  all  bank  suspensions  on  their  issues 
or  deposits— to  all  bank  expansions.  Touching  the  question  of  foreign 
trade,  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  Creator  of  all  designea  that  the  different 
nations  of  the  earth  should  live  together  in  harmony  and  mutual  inter- 
course, supplying  reciprocally  the  wants  of  each  other,  and  that  all  unneces- 
sary restrictions  ufNon  intercourse  and  mutual  supply  were  wrong  in  prin- 
ciple and  impolitic  in  practice.  But  that  inasmucn  as  the  duties  on  imports 
were  the  most  conyeiuent  sources  of  rerenue.  and  the  settled  policy  of  the 
€k)Temment  was  to  raise  the  rerenue  in  toat  manner,  he  could  see  no 
objection  to  so  arranging  those  duties  as  to  encourage  any  branches  of 
production  or  manufactures  which  would,  in  a  reasonable  time,  become  so 
established  as  to  maintain  themsdyes  without  protection.** 

n. 

Extract  from  a  letter  to  the  Hon.  Joshua  R  Giddings,  under  date 
of  August  15,  1846:  ....  "I  will  giye  you  briefly  my  own  yiew.  I 
cannot  adopt  a  Whig  antislayery  platform,  because  I  do  not  at  all  concur 
in  Whig  yiews  of  public  policy,  either  as  an  antislayery  man  or  a  simple 
citizen.  I  think  that  the  political  yiews  of  the  Democrata  are,  in  the 
main,  sound ;  and  the  chief  fault  I  haye  to  accuse  them  of  is,  that  they  do 
not  carry  out  their  principles  in  reference  to  the  subject  of  slayery.  I  do 
not  belieye  in  a  high  tarin,  in  a  Bank  of  the  United  Statea,  or  a  system  of 
corporate  bulking.  I  am  not  willing,  therefore,  to  act  with  a  party  which 
will  only  make  antisIayeiT  one  of  the  items  of  its  political  fititn,  or  rather 

g'lye  to  certain  objects  of  antislayery  action  a  place  amonff  its  measures, 
f  course,  I  am  yery  &r  from  being  willing  to  act  with  the  Whig  party, 
which  does  not,  as  a  party,  adopt  an;^  antislayery  faith  or  propose  any 
aDtislayery  measures.  Lest  I  may  be  misunderstood,  I  wOl  add  that  were 
the  Whig  party  to  adopt  Liberty  principles  and  measures  as  paramount  in 
importance,  I  should  giye  to  its  candidates,  if  honest  and  capable,  a  cordial 
support— howeyer  I  might  differ  as  to  bank^  trade,  etc.,  etc.,  wluch  I  and 
they  would  then  agree  in  regarding  as  subordinate. 
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'*  You  haye  here  myideas  as  to  ibe  only  basis  upon  which  anantislaTery 
party  can  stand.  It  may  be  true  that  antulaTery  men  in  the  other  parties 
can  render  much  service  to  Ihe  cause  of  freedom  by  availing  themselves, 
witldn  their  respective  organizations,  of  the  antislaverr  sentiment  there 
and  the  pressure  from  without;  and  I  have  sometimes  thought  that  if  all 
the  antiuavery  men  whose  opinions  are  Democratic,  should  act  with  that 
par^  in  this  State,  they  migut  change  its  character  whollv.  But  I  have 
not  Deen  sanguine  enough  in  this  idea  to  make  it  a  basis  of  action,  though 
much  uised  to  it  by  some  friends  now  in  the  Democratic  party,  who  are 

§  leased  to  say  that  my  influence,  joined  with  their  own,  might  effect  the 
esired  object  of  making  the  action  of  the  party  in  relation  to  slavery  con- 
sistent with  its  general  principles.  My  fear  is,  that  if  there  were  no  party 
distinctly  and  earnestly  antislavery,  parties  divided  by  other  questions 
would,  as  they  always  have,  compromise  away  liberty."  •  .  •  • 


Extracts  from  a  letter  to  Joshua  RGiddinss,  under  date  October  20, 
1846  :..••**  I  have  failed  in  expressing  mysdf  with  as  much  clearness 
as  I  wished,  if  I  have  conveyed  to  your  mind  the  idea  that  I  am  prepared 
to  accede  to  any  political  umon  which  is  not  based  upon  the  suostantial 
principles  and  measures  of  the  Liberty  men.  What  I  am  willing  to  give  up 
are,  names  and  separate  organizations; — ^what  I  am  not  willing  to  give  up 
are,  prindples  and  consistent  action,  both  with  reference  to  men  and 
measures  in  accordance  with  principles.  •  .  .  Let  me  state  to  you  briefly 
my  idea  of  the  grounds  which,  in  my  Judgment,  should  determine  the 
course  of  an  honest  man  in  political  action  in  reference  to  the  subject  of 
slavery. 

^U  I  were  a  Whig,  in  the  Whif  party,  and  believed  that  by  the  action 
of  that  part^,  the  oyerthrow  of  tbe  slave-power  and  the  extinction  of 
slavery  could  be  speedily  achieved,  I  would  act  with  and  in  that  party ; 
supporting,  however,  for  office  only  antislavery  men. 

"If  I  were  a  Democrat,  in  the  Democratic  party,  and  entertained  a 
belief  as  to  that  party  as  stated  above  in  regard  to  the  Whig  party,  I 
would  act  in  and  with  the  Democratic  party,  supporting  for  office,  how- 
ever, onlv  antislavery  men. 

'*If  I  were  persuaded  (as  I  am)  that  there  is  now  no  reasonable  pros- 
pect that  either  the  Whig  or  the  Democratic  party,  constituted  as  both  are 
of  slaveholders  and  non-slavdiolders,  and.  as  national  parties,  admitting 
no  antislayery  articles  into  their  creed  ana  much  less  ayowed  antidavery 
measures  into  their  action,  can  at  present  be  relied  on  for  cordial  and 
inflexible  hostility  to  slavery  and  the  slave-power,  I  would  (and  of  course 
do)  abstain  from  cooperation  with  either  oi  those  parties,  and  act  in  and 
with  the  only  party  with  which  I  agree  in  principle  and  action  in  relation 
to  the  paramount  political  question  of  the  day."  .  .  . 

rv. 
to  Oharlet  B.  MUUr^  of  ToMo. 

^^OnrannrATi,  J^  4, 1819. 

•  •  •  •  "All  the  omens  seem  auspicious  to  our  cause.  Li  some  of  the 
free  States,  the  entire  body  of  the  old  Democracy  adopts  our  platform, 
and  rallies  with  us  under  the  common  standard  of  the  Democratic  fliith, 
unsullied  by  compromise  with  oppression.  In  others,  numerous  individuals 
and  sections  &vor  our  views  and  are  prepared  for  union,  while  portions 
of  the  party,  prompted  by  various  considerations,  still  hold  back. 
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**  Bendes  these  acceisioDS  of  strength,  the  progreisiTe  wing  of  the  old 
Whig  party,  animated  by  a  generoiii  zeal  for  freedom  and  equal  rights, 
and  renising  any  longer  to  he  directed  bv  leaden  of  donbtml  policy  or 
principle  in  respect  to  slavery,  arrays  itself  boldly  and  decidedly  on  our 
side.  Evidently,  there  can  be  but  two  parties  in  the  tree  States.  One  of 
them  must  be  the  free  Democracy,  animated  and  guided  by  those  measures 
of  eaual  rights  which  have  ever  constituted  the  oasis  of  the  Democratic 
creea ;  and  the  other,  the  party  of  expediency,  compromise  and  conserv- 
atism, by  whatever  name  designated.  .  .  • 

<<  Under  these  circumstances,  all  that  we  have  to  do  is  to  so  steadily 
forward,  trusting  in  God.  Our  cause  is  our  strength.  XJnswervuig  fidelitv 
to  our  principles  and  inflexible  perseverance  in  united  effort  will,  with 
his  blesnng,  give  us  the  victory.^ 

V. 

To  John  G.  Bretiin. 

"OorconiASi,  tM^  SO;  ISIi. 

''I  observe  indications  in  yarious  quarters  of  a  disposition  on  the  port 
of  influential  gentlemen  to  interpose  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  coxdial 
union  between  the  Old- line  Democracy  and  the  free  Democracy,  by  insist- 
ing on  conditions  to  which  the  latter  cannot  agree  without  the  sacrifice 
of  principles  which  they  hold  far  dearer  than  jMoiy  success. 

'*The  free  Democracy,  holding  in  common  with  the  Old-line  Democ- 
racy, the  cardinal  and  essential  doctrines  of  the  Democratic  frith,  believe 
that  the  time  has  come  for  the  application  of  those  doctrines  to  the  sub- 
lect  of  slavery  as  well  as  to  the  subjects  of  currency  and  trade.  They 
believe  that  slavery  is  the  worst  form  of  despotism.  The  ownership  of 
one  man  by  another  is  the  most  absolute  suojection  known  to  human 
experience.  Ko  Democrat  who  has  any  real  living  faith  in  the  great  cardinal 
doctrine  of  the  Democracy,  that  all  men  have  e^ual  rights  by  nature,  and 
that  the  only  Intimate  obiect  of  government  is  to  maintain  and  secure 
these  rights,  can  doubt  that  slaveholding  is  grossly  inconsistent  with 
Democratic  principles. 

**  It  is  not  necessary  to  advert  to  the  circumstances  which,  for  many 
years,  prevented  either  of  the  great  parties  from  taking  sround  against 
slavery.  It  is  enough  that  circumstances  are  now  changed  The  acquisi- 
tion of  Mexican  tei^tories  has  presented  the  question  of  slavery  in  new 
aspects.  Heretofore  the  slave-power  has  been  content  with  retaining 
slave  territory  as  slave  territory ;  now  it  seeks  to  subject  fr^e  territory  to 
the  blight  of  slavery.  This  enormous  pretension  has  led  to  a  more  general 
examination  of  the  constitutional  relations  of  the  General  Government  to 
the  slave  system ;  and  that  examination  has  fastened  the  conviction  in  the 
minds  of  thousands  and  hundreds  of  thousands  that  the  Government  of 
the  Union  is  bound  to  prohibit  slavery  in  the  Territories,  and  to  exert  all 
its  legitimate  and  constitutional  powers  to  limit,  localize  and  discourage  it. 
and  especially  to  prohibit  its  existence  in  all  places  within  the  sphere  of 
its  exclusive  jurisaiction. 

**  This  is  the  conviction  of  the  Democracy.  Thev  have  announced  it 
over  and  over  again,  and  are  pledged  to  eovem  their  political  action  by 
it.    This  pledge  they  will  unaoubtedly  redeem. 

**  Now,  what  is  to  hinder  the  reception  of  this  frith  by  the  Old-line 
Democracy  ?  What  shall  prevent  their  bold  and  frank  avowal  of  it  ? 
What  should  interfere  with  manly  and  straightforward  action  in  consist- 
ency with  it  ? 

'<  I  can  see  but  one  thing— the  alliance,  so  called,  with  the  slaveholders 
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themselyes— the  fear  of  lodng  their  political  support  and  influence  in  a 
presidential  election. 

"  Now,  it  is  Yenr  certain  that  no  condderation  of  mere  political  expe- 
diency <mgJU  to  induce  the  Democracy  to  refrain  from  carrying  out  their 
own  principles;  and  it  seems  to  me  equally  certain  that  politfcal  expedi- 
ency and  duty  at  this  time  coincide. 

**  For  what  will  be  the  cost  to  the  Democracy  of  the  alliance  with  the 
slaveholders  in  a  presidential  campaign  f 

«  To  determine  this  question,  it  must  first  be  seen  what  the  slarehold- 
ers  demand  as  the  price  of  their  alliance.    This  demand  is  eanly  stated. 

'*  It  is  non-interrention  upon  the  subject  of  slarery.  That  is,  Northern 
men  may  think  and  act  at  home  as  tiiey  choose,  and  Southern  men  like- 
wise ;  but  when  Northern  men  and  Southern  men  meet  at  Washington, 
either  in  executiye  or  legislative  capacities,  they  must  not  take  any  action 
against  slavery,  but  leave  the  slaveholders  at  liberty  to  introduce  slave- 
holdiog  wherever  they  can. 

'*Tnis,  if  I  understand  it,  is  the  ground  of  the  Wa$hmfft<m  Vhion^ 
which  has  been  approved  by  a  number  of  Democratic  prints  in  the  free 
States,  and  univemlly^I  believe— as  well  it  might  be — ^In  the  slave  States. 

'*  Now,  it  is  my  dehberate  opinion  that  it  Is  utterly  impracticable  to 
unite  the  Democracy  on  this  platform  in  the  free  States. 

**The  free  Democracy  can  never  accede  to  it^  and  maintaining,  as  they 
do,  the  cardinal  doctrines  of  Democracy,  and  occupying  as  they  will,  a 
bold  and  independent  portion  on  the  slavery  quesnon  and  every  other, 
the  people— wno  love  boldness  and  independence— will  rally  round  them 
iu  such  numbers  that  it  will  be  utterly  unpossible  for  compromising  De- 
mocracy to  carry  a  respectable  numbw  of  free  States ;  and  they  must,  as 
heretofore,  divide  the  free  States  with  comprondsing  Whigism.  Success, 
therefore,  on  the  non-intervention  platform  is,  for  the  old  Democracy,  quite 
out  of  the  question. 

''  The  free  Democracy  believe  in  non-intervention,  such  as  the  Consti- 
tution requires ;  non-intervention  by  Congress  with  the  le^daUon  of  the 
States  on  the  subject  of  slavery.  But  neither  the  history  of  the  country 
nor  the  Constitution  of  the  countij,  warrants  non-bitervention  by  Con. 
ffress  with  slavery  in  Territories  and  elsewhere  without  the  limits  of  any 
State,  but  within  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  national  Government. 
Slavoy  in  such  Territory  or  places  cannot,  under  a  strict  construction  of 
the  Ccmstitution,  exist  at  all.  Slavery  in  such  Territory  or  places  ought 
at  least  to  be  prohibited  by  Congress. 

'*  I  have  regretted  to  see  certain  expresdons  attributed  to  John  Van 
Buren  calculatSi  to  revive  unpleasant  feeling— such  as,  that  the  national 
Democratic  party  is  dissolved.  I  would  prdTer  to  say,  that  the  national 
Democratic  party  is  in  process  of  regeneration— in  proffress,  obeying  that 
law  of  progress  which  all  its  doctrines  recognise,  from  ue  old  platform  of 
non-intervention  to  the  Jefiersonian  platformof  slavery  restriction  and  dis- 
couragement. It  seems  to  me  that  the  party  in  the  free  States  ouj^ht  at 
once  to  advance  to  the  Jefienonian  ground,  and  there  unite  in  indissolu- 
ble phalanx  with  their  brethren  of  the  free  Democracy.  Let  the  party  in 
the  slave  States  advance  to  the  same  ground.  Perhans  in  advancing  some 
may  desert  and  go  over  to  the  Conservatives.  Possibly  in  the  slave  States 
the  party  must  go  into  a  temporary  minority.  Let  it  be  so.  The  compen- 
sation will  be  found  in  the  concentration,  unanimity,  and  the  invincibility 
of  the  united  Democracy  in  the  free  States.  Triumphant  in  the  free  States, 
and  strong  by  the  strength  of  their  principles  even  in  the  slave  States,  the 
Democracy  can  elect  all  its  national  candidates,  under  such  circumstances, 
in  despite  of  all  opposition. 
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**  Such  are  my  TiefWt.  I  feel  ftrong  confidence  that  time  will  proye 
their  correctnew.  I  am  a  Democrat,  and  I  feel  earneetlT  aolicitoDa  for  the 
•QcceM  of  the  Democratic  organiiadon  and  the  triumph  of  its  prindplee. 
The  doctrines  of  the  Democracy  on  the  soljects  of  trade,  currency  and 
special  wiTileffes,  command  the  entire  assent  of  my  judgment  But  I  can- 
not, while  boloiy  asseorting  their  principles  in  reference  to  those  sutjects. 
shiuk  from  the&  Just  application  to  slarery.  I  should  feel  guil^  of 
shameful  dereliction  of  auty  if  I  did.  You  know  what  multitudes  now 
sympathize  with  me,  and  how  truly.  It  is  this  very  fideli^  to  Democratic 
principles  which  m^es  it  impossible  for  them  to  compromise  with  slayery. 
What  a  melancholy  spec^ftde  it  would  be  to  see  the  Democratic  party  em- 
bracing defeat  by  such  a  compromise,  and  thus  making  it  necessary  for 
hundr^ls  of  thousands  of  the  truest  Democrats  in  the  land  to  choose  be- 
tween adhesion  to  party  and  adhesion  to  principle ! " 


Extract  from  a  speech  of  Mr.  Chase  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
April  9, 1858 :  **  Let  me  say  to  all  who  concern  themselyes  in  these  things, 
that  so  far  as  I  haye  had  any  shsre  in  sny  political  action  in  Ohio,  I  stand 
ready  to  meet  the  fullest  and  the  most  sesrchinff  scrutiny.  I  haye  no  po- 
litical secrets.  My  public  lifb  has  been  so  plaSii,  so  open,  that  he  who 
runs  may  read  its  record.  No  man  can  truthmlly  say  that  I  haye  eyer  de- 
yiated,  upon  any  occasion  or  under  any  influence,  by  the  breadth  of  a 
hair,  from  the  path  which  fidelity  to  my  long-cherished  rainciples  required 
me  to  pursue.  It  is  true  that  I  acted  in  a  minority.  The  time  has  been 
when  I  stood  almost  alone.  Some  years  affo  when  I  first  promulffated 
those  political  opinions  which  haye  eyer  smce  determined  my  action.  I 
found  few  sympathizers  or  supporters.  But  I  knew  those  principles  to  be 
sound.  I  belieyed  them  to  be  important ;  and  I  did  not  shrink  m>m  their 
defense  then  any  more  than  I  shrmk  from  it  now,  when  their  abstract  cor- 
rectness is  generally  admitted  and  their  practical  application  is  resolutely 
demanded  by  tens  of  thousands  of  yoters  at  the  ballot-box.  And  let  me 
say  to  gentlemen  that  they  are  indul^ng  a  yain  dream,  if  they  fancy  that 
those  principles  are  to  die  out  of  the  hearts  of  the  people.  They  will  go 
on  conouering  and  to  conquer.  Tou  may  depend  upon  it  that  the  fidth 
of  freedom  is  neither  dead  nor  dying.  You  may  depend  upon  it  that  it 
has  lost  nothing  of  that  yital  energy  which  has  oyercome  so  many  pr^u- 
dices  and  changed  so  many  conyictions.  The  adyocates  of  that  faith 
shrink  from  no  discussion ;  they  desire  it  rather.  They  court  inyestiga- 
tion ;  they  challenge  scmtiny.  They  know  that  the  more  their  priiiciples 
and  measures  are  examined  and  scrutinized,  the  more  th^  will  commend 
themselyes  not  only  to  the  warm  and  generous  afiections,  but  to  the  sober 
and  deliberate  ludgments  of  the  American  people. 

"  And  now  let  me  fhrther  say  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  circumstances 
of  my  election  which  I  desire  to  withdraw  from  scrutiny  here  or  elsewhere. 
There  happen  to  be  two  Democratic  parties  in  my  State.  The  political 
platforms  of  both  are  substantially  the  same ;  but  one  insists  upon  the  na- 
tional reco^ition  and  adoption  of  its  prindples  as  the  condition  of  sup- 
port to  national  nominees ;  the  other  has  heretofore  supported  such  nonu- 
nees  without  any  real  condition.  The  former  is  known  as  the  Indepen- 
dent or  free  Democracy :  the  latter  as  the  Old-line  Democracy — and  many 
who  act  in  the  Old-line  party  hold  the  State  platform  yery  cheap,  and  sym- 
pathize strongly  with  those  who  are  known  in  the  other  States  as  *  Hun- 
kers.' There  are  more,  howeyer,  with  whom  the  principles  of  the  State 
platform  are  a  cherished  faith,  and  who  of  course  sympathize  more  strongly 
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with  the  Independent  Democracy.  Some  two  yean  ago,  when  no  national 
election  was  pending,  when  the  Old-line  Democracy  was  in  oppodtion  to 
the  national  Admbdatration,  and  of  comae  not  reapondble  xor  any  pro- 
alareiT  action,  many  Independent  Democrats — mjrsdf  among  them — sup- 
portea  the  Old-line  nommations.  At  this  election,  the  Old-line  ticket 
was  elected  by  a  large  minority  oyer  all  opposition.  Upon  no  other  occa- 
sion, for  many  years,  has  the  Old-line  State  ticket  receired  an  absolute 
minority." 

A  Senator  inqmred,  ^  How  was  it  at  the  last  presidential  election  f  **  ^ 
Mr.  Chase:  ^^The  Independent  Democrata  nnanimonsly  supported  their 
own  ticket,  and  the  Baltimore  nominees  lacked  fifteen  thousand  votes  of 
an  absolute  malority.  Well,  there  has  been  in  New  York  a  union  of  the 
Barnburners  and  Hunkers;  and  no  small  pains  is  taken  at  the  other  end 
of  the  Avenue  and  at  this,  to  cement  and  consolidate  the  union.  We  have 
witnessed  a  pretty  careful  distribution  and  adjustment  of  the  offices  with 
this  view.  Uow  the  attempt  to  harmonize  these  discordant  elements  by 
the  potent  influence  of  patronage  will  succeed,  I  cannot  say.  But  we 
know  it  is  made,  and  we  know  it  is  the  most  common  thing  in  the  world, 
when  two  parties  or  two  sections  of  one  party,  having  some  conunon  ob- 
jects, unite  to  form  a  majority  over  a  third  party  hostile  to  those  objects, 
to  divide  the  offices  which  that  minority  has  to  filL  between  the  sections 
which  compose  it  Now,  it  so  happened  that  in  the  Legislature  of  Ohio  in 
164S-'49  no  party  had  a  m^ority.  The  Independent  Democrats,  it  is  true, 
were  few  in  number;  but  the  Old-line  Democrats,  though  numerous,  were 
not  numerous  enoueh  to  effect  any  thing  by  themselves.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, that  which  was  most  natural  took  place :  the  Indeoendent 
and  Old-line  Democrats  united.  But  there  was — and  I  am  proua  to  say 
it — no  sacrifice  of  principle  on  either  side.  The  Old-line  Democrats  voted 
for  me  because  they  knew  me  to  be  sound  in  the  Democratic  faith,  though 
Independent  in  party  action.  The  Independent  Democrats  voted  for  Old- 
line  nominees  for  Supreme  Judges,  who,  though  they  differed  from  them 
in  party  action,  yet  shared  their  general  opposition  to  the  extension  and 
nationalisation  of  slavery.  Let  the  Senator  make  of  this  all  he  can.  I  see 
nothing  in  it  to  lament  I  can  appeal  confidentljr  to  my  whole  course  here 
to  justify  the  confidence  reposea  in  me.  Notmnff  has  transpired  in  tiie 
history  of  either  of  the  eminent  gentlemen,  elected  to  other  offices  at  the 
same  time,  to  make  the  Independent  Democrata  regret  the  votes  tiiey  cast 
for  them.  Many  members  of  the  Leppslature  who  participated  in  those 
elections  have  sLace  received  distinguished  prooft  ox  pubhc  confidence ; 
and  a  succession  of  Democratic  victories  instead  of  the  succession  of  de- 
feata  which  had  for  years  marked  the  previous  history  of  the  Democratic 
party,  has  attested  the  wisdom  of  the  Old-line  Democrats  who  recom- 
mended, or  adopted,  or  approved  the  union. 

**  I  do  not  so  highly  value  a  seat  here  that  I  would  sacrifice  one  jot  or  tittle 
of  my  personal  independence  to  obtain  or  to  retain  it  Nor  would  I  surrender 
any  p^itical  principles  to  come  or  to  remain  here.  It  is  very  possible  I  may 
not  oe  reelected.  I  shall  have  as  little  to  renet  in  that  event  as  any  man. 
I  am  entirely  willing,  whenever  the  people  of  my  State  indicate  that  such 
is  their  pleasure,  to  retire  from  the  scene.  I  have  said  on  another  occasion 
and  to  my  Democratic  constituents,  that  a  private  is  not  less  acceptable  to 
me  than  a  public  station.    I  said  it  sincerely  and  honestly.    I  have  ever 

g referred,  and  all  the  acts  of  my  life  will  prove  it,  action  with  a  minority 
1  defense  of  principles,  to  action  with  a  miyoritv  and  to  any  position 
which  a  m^jonty  can  confer,  in  disregard  of  principles." 


CHAPTEB    XIII. 

MB.  GHA8B  TAKES  HIS  SEAT  IK  THE  SENATE — THIBTT-FIBST  OQV- 
GBE88 — SLAYEBT  AGirATIOEr — TAKES  KO  PABT  IK  DEUOGRATIO 
GAUCCS— QUESTION  OF  SLAYEBT  IN  THE  DOMAIN  ACQI7IBED  FBOM 
HEZIOO— AFFUOATION  OF  CAUFOBNIA  FOB  ADMIBSION  INTO 
THE  T7NI0N — ^PBOFOSAL  OF  OOMFBOmSB — SENATE  COMMITTEE  OF 
THIBTEEN — ^BEPOBT  OF  THE  OOMMriTEE — ^EXTBACTS  FBOM  MB. 
chase's  SPEECH  ON  THE  MATTEBS  INYOLYED  IN  THAT  BEFOBT. 

niTn.  CHASE  was  elected  to  the  Senate  on  the  22d  of  Febra- 
-^•L  ary,  1849,  and  took  his  seat  as  a  member  of  that  body  on 
the  6th  of  March  ensuing;  the  Senate  being  then  in  special  ex- 
ecutive session  for  the  transaction  of  business  immediately  neces- 
sary upon  the  accession  of  General  Taylor  to  the  presidency. 
Little  else  was  done,  except  to  debate  the  yalidity  of  the  election 
of  General  Shields.  It  happened,  however,  that  during  this 
special  session  Budolphus  Dickinson,  a  member  of  the  House 
from  Ohio,  died  in  Washington,  and  it  devolved  upon  Mr.  Chase 
to  make  the  customary  obituary  address  and  move  the  customaiy 
resolutions ;  a  task  he  performed,  he  says,  very  little  to  his  own 
satisfaction. 

The  first  regular  session  of  the  Thirty-first  Congress  began 
on  the  8d  of  December,  1849,  in  the  midst  of  great  political  ex- 
citement and  agitation  not  only  in  Congress,  but  throughout  the 
whole  country.  "  It  is  not  to  be  denied,**  said  Mr.  Webster ;  * 
^'  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  we  live  in  the  midst  of  strong  agita- 
tions, and  are  surroxmded  by  dangers  to  our  institutions  of  gov- 
ernment.   The  imprisoned  winds  are  let  loose.    The  East,  the 

'  In  hii  celebrated  speech  of  March  %  I860. 
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Weety  the  North,  and  the  stonnj  South,  all  combine  to  throw 
the  whole  ocean  into  commotion,  to  toss  its  billows  to  the  skies, 
and  to  disclose  its  prof otrndest  depths.''  Nearly  three  weeks 
were  spent  in  fmitless  efforts  to  organize  the  Honse  of  Bepre- 
sentatiyes,  and  an  organization  was  at  last  effected  only  throngh 
proceedings  of  donbtfnl  constitutionality.  Fending  this  long 
straggle — ^which  was  frequently  interrupted  by  scenes  of  great 
disorder  and  tumult — the  Senate  did  no  other  business  than 
form  the  necessary  standing  committees  (carefully  ignoring  Mr. 
Chase  and  Mr.  Hale),  and  debate  somewhat  warmly  the  question 
of  admitting  Father  Theobald  Matthew,  an  Irish  Soman  Cath- 
olic priest — a  &mous  promoter  of  temperance  and  of  known 
antislavery  sentiments — ^to  the  privileges  of  the  floor. 

On  his  advent  into  the  Senate  Mr.  Chase  found  there  Benton, 
Calhoun,  Clay,  Webster,  Cass,  Corwin,  Bell,  Berrien,  and  others 
of  the  great  men  of  that  generation  of  statesmen,  and  some 
whose  names  have  since  become  historic — ^Douglas,  Jefferson 
Davis ;  James  M.  Mason  and  Hannibal  Hamlin.  Mr.  Seward 
was  a  new  member  just  elected  by  the  Whigs  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Chase  felt  a  great  disinclination  to  take  part  in  the  de- 
bates ;  a  disinclination  which  arose  as  well  from  natural  modesty 
and  distrust  of  his  own  powers,  as  from  a  sense  of  inexperience 
and  deference  to  the  venerable  men  who  surrounded  him ;  and 
hence,  though  a  constant  attendant  upon  the  sessions  of  tibe 
Senate,  and  deeply  and  anxiously  interested  in  all  the  great  mat- 
ters of  legislation  pending  before  it,  he  participated  but  little  in 
the  debates. 

He  took  no  part  in  the  caucuses  of  the  Democratic  members — 
being,  as  was  said,  ^^ outside  of  a  healthy  organization" — ^and 
declined  in  any  way  to  commit  himself  to  their  party  further 
than  to  support  their  candidates  in  Ohio  so  long  as  the  Demo- 
crats in  that  State  maintained  an  antislavery  position.  He  did 
not  believe  the  union  between  the  Independent  or  Free-Soil  and 
Old-line  Democracy  likely  to  become  effective  or  permanent  until 
the  latter,  in  national  convention,  should  declare  their  freedom 
from  pro^lavery  domination,  or  shonld  break  the  bonds  of  ad- 
hesion to  the  slave  interest  by  an  open  separation. 

The  year  1850  was  an  important  and  eventful  one  in  the  hi»- 
tory  of  the  antislavery  straggle. 
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It  has  been  observed  in  a  f  onner  chapter  that  the  war  with 
Mexico  and  the  conseqnent  acquisition  of  vast  territories'  from 
that  conntiy,  had  given  a  new  and  widely-extended  impxdse  to 
the  agitation  of  the  slayeiy  question.  The  South  had  expected 
to  profit  from  foreign  acquisition  by  adding  new  States  to  the 
dayeholding  portion  of  the  United  States ;  but  that  expectation 
was  not  realized.  ^^  Surprise  and  disappointment  have  resulted 
of  course,"  said  Mr.  Webster.  ^^  In  other  words,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  question  which  has  so  long  harassed  the  country,  and 
at  times  very  seriously  alarmed  the  minds  of  wise  and  good  men, 
has  come  upon  us  for  a  fresh  discussion — ^the  question  of  slavery 
in  these  United  States ; "  slavery  being  one  of  those  questions 
which  are  ever  fresh  though  discussed  for  ages,  and  are  never 
settled  though  settled  regularly  in  every  decade. 

The  treaty  of  peace  with  Mexico  had  been  made  in  February, 

1848,  but  irreconcilable  differences  of  opinion  in  Congress  had 
prevented  the  establishment  of  territorial  governments  in  the 
newly-acquired  domain.  The  people  of  California,  unwilling  to 
await  Federal  action  and  sorely  needing  a  fixed  government, 
chose  delegates  to  a  Territorial  Convention.    This  was  in  June, 

1849.  The  convention  met  at  Monterey,  and  formed  a  State 
constitution.  This  constitution  contained  an  express  prohibition 
of  slavery.  Of  the  members  of  the  convention,  some  sixteen 
were  natives  aiiid  had  been  residents  of  the  slaveholding  States ; 
twenty-two  were  from  the  nonnalaveholding  States,  and  the  re- 
maining ten  members  were  either  native  Calif omians  or  old  set- 
tlers in  that  country.  The  prohibition  of  slavery  was  made  by 
the  unanimous  voice  of  the  whole  body. 

But  disappointment  touching  the  newly-acquired  domain  was 
not  the  only  cause  of  irritation  to  the  South.  Antislavery  had 
grown  to  be  dangerously  aggressive.  Petitions  were  presented 
in  Congress  from  all  parts  of  the  North,  praying  not  only  for 
the  positive  exclusion  of  slavery  from  the  new  Territories,  but 
for  its  abolition  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  for  its  abolition  in 
all  places  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  General  Government, 
for  the  interdiction  of  the  slave-trade  upon  the  high-seas  and 
between  the  States,  for  the  repeal  of  the  fugitive  slave  law.  The 
Legislature  of  New  York  solemnly  resolved  that  to  admit  slavery 
into  New  Mexico  would  be  revolting  to  the  spirit  of  the  age. 
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Yermont  declared  Blaveiy  to  be  a  crime;  *  and  several  'SorQiem 
States  instrocted  their  Senators  to  vote  for  daveiy  restriction. 
These  things  excited  a  real  fear  and  alarm  in  the  Sonth,  and 
strongly  indicated  to  the  people  of  that  section  not  only  the  loss 
of  their  political  equality  in  the  national  coimcilsybut  the  ultimate 
destmction  of  their  slaye-property. 

Some  scheme  of  ^  adjustment "  was  demanded,  therefore^  by 
theSouth.  The admisdon of  Calif omia was strennously resisted, 
nnless  accompanied  by  compensation  for  the  exclusion  of  daveiy 
from  its  borders. 

Mr.  Clay  on  the  29th  of  January,  1850,  had  introduced  into 
the  Senate  a  series  of  resolutions  covering  the  whole  ground  of 

'  Mr.  Chase's  Tiews  on  sUTery,  timost  immediately  upon  his  appearance  In  the 
Senate,  became  the  subject  of  severe  comment  by  Southern  Senators.  His  first 
remariu  at  any  length  were  upon  the  resolations  of  the  Legislators  of  Vermoat| 
preUnted  by  Mr.  Upham  of  that  State,  early  in  January,  1860.  These  resoli^tions 
denounced  slaTery  as  a  crime  and  a  wrt  evil  i^xm  ike  body  poUHe^  and  were  Tery 
bitterly  and  specially  censured  by  Mr.  Mason,  of  Virginia,  and  Mr.  Butler,  of  South 
Carolina,  iand  by  some  others.  These  Toted  for  printing  the  resolutions  in  order,  as 
they  said,  that  the  Southern  people  might  see  the  growth  of  antislayery  sentiment 
In  the  Korth.  They  said  they  wanted  such  denunciations  put  upon  the  public  rec- 
ords, that  when  **that  issue  came  which  all  patriots  and  loTers  of  the  Ui^on  should 
AToid,**  it  would  appear  what  sort  of  Tituperation  had  been  heaped  upon  the  South, 
not  by  fanatics  only,  but  by  sorereign  States.  To  this  Mr.  Chase  replied ;  agreeing 
with  Mr.  Butler  that  the  people  of  the  South  should  be  distinctly  informed  as  to 
Northern  sentiment  It  was  his  opinion,  howerer,  that  the  way  to  an  amicable  solu* 
tion  of  the  slavery  question  did  not  lie  through  crimination  and  recrin:dnation,  but 
in  a  dear  and  candid  understanding  of  the  positions  on  both  sides.  But  he  thou^t 
it  due  to  the  people  of  Ohio  to  .say  that  no  menace  of  disunion,  no  resolves  tending 
toward  disunion,  nor  intimations  of  the  probability  of  disunion  in  any  fonn,  should 
move  him  from  the  path  Judgment  and  conscience  told  him  he  ought  to  pursue.  He 
added  that  he  wished  to  observe  an  entire  respect  for  the  rights  of  all  the  people 
and  of  all  the  States  in  the  Union.  To  this  Mr.  Butler  answered  that  while  the  Ohio 
Senator  admonished  the  cultivation  of  harmony,  and  tendered  homilies  on  the  value 
of  the  Union,  he  had  avowed  doctrines  which  would  seem  to  aim  at  the  disfranchise- 
ment of  the  Southern  section  of  the  country.  "I  cannot  allow  him  to  preach  mod- 
eration," said  Mr.  Butler,  "when  I  know  he  has,  with  others,  ultimate  designs— de- 
signs which  I  will  not  allow  him  to  disguise  under  forms  and  professions  of  modera- 
tion." And  these  "ultimate  designs"  Mr.  Butler  found  shadowed  at  length  in  Mr. 
Chase*s  letter  to  Breslin,  which  he  caused  to  be  read  in  open  Senate  as  the  proof  I 

Mr.  Chase  uniformly  voted  for  the  reception  of  all  petitions  presented  in  the  Sen- 
ate ;  among  others  for  one  praying  for  a  dissolution  of  the  Union — saying  in  respect 
to  it,  however,  that  of  course  Congress  had  no  constitutional  power  to  grant  such  a 
prayer ;  but  that  to  reftise  to  receive  the  petition  would  be  an  infringement — an 
invasion— of  the  constitutional  right  of  the  people  to  present  their  grievances. 
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controversy  between  the  sectionBi  and  proposing  measures  for 
their  settlement  Pending  the  discussion  of  these— H)n  the  18th 
of  February — ^the  President  communicated  to  both  Houses  au- 
thenticated copies  of  the  constitution  of  the  proposed  new  State 
of  Oalif  omia. 

Hr.  Chase  was  eamestlj  opposed  to  any  scheme  of  oompro- 
misoy  and  following  the  lead  of  Mr.  Benton  had  sought  to  keep 
the  question  of  the  admission  of  California  free  from  complica- 
tion with  other  questions  properly  affecting  slayery.  He  was 
opposed  of  course  to  the  formation  of  a  compromise  committee. 
He  could  see  no  good  result  to  come  from  it;  it  would  not  in- 
spire confidence  nor  command  respect  ^^  I  do  not  believe,"  he 
said,  ^^  that  it  will  be  esteemed  in  future  times  a  creditable  dis- 
tinction to  have  been,  in  the  year  of  grace  1850,  a  member  of 
any  committee  by  whose  intervention  or  by  whose  non-interven- 
tion free  territory  was  subjected  to  the  blight  of  slavery." 

But  the  predominating  temper  of  the  Senate  bore  down  all 
opposition,  and  a  committee  was  ordered ;  thirteen  in  number, 
all  ^^conservatives"  on  the  subject  of  slavery;  six  from  the 
North  and  six  from  the  South,  with  Mr.  Clay  as  chairman.  The 
committee  was  formed  on  the  19th  of  April  and  reported  the 
result  of  its  deliberations  on  the  8th  of  May,  in  a  paper  carefully 
and  elaborately  drawn,  and  covering  all  the  points  of  controversy 
in  detail.  It  submitted  ^^  views  and  recommendations"  whidi 
embodied  in  substance  the  material  parts  of  the  resolutions  of 
Mr.  Clay  offered  on  the  29th  of  January.  The  recommenda- 
tions of  the  committee  were :  1.  That  when  additional  States — 
one  or  more — ^formed  out  of  Texas,  should  apply  for  admission 
into  the  Union,  good  faith  would  require  that  they  should  be 
admitted;  2.  That  California  should  forthwith  be  admitted  with 
the  boundaries  she  had  proposed ;  8.  That  territorial  govern- 
ments should  be  established  in  Utah  and  New  Mexico,  without 
the  TVilmot  proviso,  embracing  all  the  territory  not  included  in 
the  boundaries  of  California ;  4.  The  combination  of  these  two 
last-mentioned  measures  in  one  bill ;  5.  The  establishment  of 
the  western  and  northern  boundary  of  Texas,  and  the  exclusion 
from  her  jurisdiction  of  all  New  Mexico,  with  the  grant  to  Texas 
of  a  pecuniary  equivalent,  and  the  section  for  that  purpose  to  be 
incorporated  in  the  bill  admitting  California  and  establishing 
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territorial  govermnentB  for  IJtali  and  Kew  Hezioo ;  6.  More 
effectual  enactments  of  law.  to  secnre  the  prompt  delivery  of 
persons  bound  to  service  or  labor  in  one  State,  nnder  the  laws 
thereof,  who  escape  into  another  State;  7.  Abstaining  from 
abolishing  slavery,  bnt  nnder  a  heavy  penalty  prohibiting  the 
slave-trade  in  the  District  of  Colnmbia^ 

Upon  the  principal  matters  involved  in  this  report,  Mr. 
Chase  had  already,  on  the  26th  and  27th  of  March,  in  a  speech 
occupying  a  portion  of  each  of  those  two  days,  stated  his  views 
at  length,  and  with  great  care.  He  had  rapidly  sketched  the 
rise  of  the  American  Gk)vemment  and  the  American  Union,  so 
far  as  their  relations  to  American  slavery  were  involved,  from 
their  origin  in  the  association  of  1774  to  the  establishment  of 
the  Cionstitation  of  1787.  ^  One  spirit  pervaded,"  he  said,  ^^  and 
one  principle  controlled' all  the  action  of  the  framers  of  the 
republic— a  spirit  of  profound  reverence  for  the  rights  of  man 
as  man — ^the  principle  of  the  perfect  equality  of  men  before  the 
law. 

^^And  what  has  been  the  result,"  he  asked,  ^of  the  sub- 
version of  the  original  policy  of  slaveiy  restriction  and  discomv 
agement,  and  the  substitution — ^in  disregard  of  the  letter  and  • 
spirit  of  the  Constitution— of  the  opposite  policy  f  Why,  in- 
stead of  six  slave  States — ^f  or  I  do  not  reckon  among  the  slave 
States  Kew  York  or  New  Jersey,  in  both  of  which  emancipation 
was  expected  in  1787,  and  soon  after  actually  took  place — ^instead 
of  six  slave  States  we  have  fifteen ;  inst^id  of  a  majority  of 
free  States,  we  have  an  equal  number  of  slave  and  free ;  instead 
of  seven  hundred  thousand  slaves  we  have  three  millions ;  in- 
stead of  a  property  estipiate  of  them  at  ten  millions  of  dollars, 
we  hear  them  rated  at  a  thousand  millions  and  even  fifteen 
hundred  millions ;  instead  of  slavery  being  regarded  as  a  curse, 
a  reproach,  a  blight,  an  evil,  a  wrong,  a  sin,  we  are  now  told  that 
it  is  the  most  stable  foundation  of  our  institutions ;  the  happiest 
relation  that  labor  can  sustain  to  capital ;  a  blessing  to  both 
races,  black  and  white,  and  to  the  master  and  the  elava 

^^  This  is  a  great  and  a  sad  change.  If  it  goes  on,  the  spirit 
of  liberty  must  at  length  be  extinguished,  and  a  despotism  will 
be  formed  under  the  forms  of  free  institutions.''  ^ 

>  He  here  paid  a  beautiAil  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Thomas  Jefferson:  **  I  do 
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He  denied  the  doctrine  that  an  eqnilibrinm  between  the 
daveholding  and  the  non-alayeholdmg  sectionB  of  the  country, 
at  any  time  had  been  or  at  any  time  should  be  an  approved 
feature  of  oar  political  flystem.  The  doctrine  was  a  recent  one ; 
never  thought  of  till  we  began  to  create  slave  States  acgnired 
from  foreign  powers.  It  was  alien  to  the  original  policy  of 
the  Gk>vemment|  and  inconsistent  with  the  interests  and  the 
duty  of  the  comitry .  Nor  was  it  traCi  either,  that  slavery  and 
freedom  were  entitied  to  equal  regard  in  the  administration  of 
the  Government.  '^  The  argument  is,  that  the  States  are  equal ; 
that  each  State  has  an  equal  right  witii  every  other  State  to  de- 
termine for  itself  what  shall  be  the  character  of  its  domestic  in- 
stitutions^and  therefore  that  every  right  acquired  under  the  laws 

BOt  know,**  he  said,  **  that  anj  moonment  has  bean  erected  orer  the  grtTe  of 
Jeflkrson.** 

Mr.  Mason,  of  VhrgbSa,  said  thai  there  had  been— a  granite  obelisk. 

" I  am  glad  to  hear  iti"  said  Mr.  Chase;  "  no  monumental  marble  bears  a  nobler 
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Xr.  Seward  said :  *'The  inscription  is,  ^Mnrt  was  httri$d  Themoi  J^finm,  AMor 
of  ikt  JMaraHim  of  Ameriean  Jndtpmdmee,  of  ikt  BaM«  of  Vur^miafur  JUUgiom 
lirmdam,  ami  IMgr  of  th0  Uniwenity  of  Virginia.*  ^ 

**  It  is  an  appropriate  insciiptlon,**  said  Mr.  Chase,  **  and  worthfly  oommemorates 
distinguished  senrioes.  But  if  a  stranger  from  some  foreign  land  should  ask  me  for 
the  monument  of  JeiTerson,  I  could  not  talce  him  to  Vligfaiia  and  bid  him  look  on  a 
granite  obelisk,  howerer  admirable  in  its  proportions  or  its  inscriptions.  I  would 
ask  him  to  go  with  me  beyond  the  Alleglianies,  into  the  midst  of  the  broad  North- 
west, and  would  say  to  him — 

*8i  monumentnm  quaris,  drcnmspioe!* 

'  BehoM,  sir,  on  erery  side  his  monument  I  These  thronged  dties,  these  flourishing 
Tillages,  these  cultirated  fields ;  these  million  happy  homes  of  prosperous  freemen ; 
these  churches,  these  schools,  these  asylums  for  the  unfortunate  and  the  helpless ; 
these  institutions  of  education,  religion  and  humanity ; — these  great  States — great 
in  their  present  resources,  but  greater  far  in  the  mighty  energies  by  which  the  re- 
sources of  the  ftiture  are  to  be  dereloped:  theee,  these  are  the  monuments  of 
Jeflferson.    His  memorial  is  orer  all  our  Western  land : 

*  Our  verieet  riD,  our  mightieet  rirer, 
Roll  migling  with  his  fame  forerer.* 

**But  what  monument,**  he  asked,  "should  be  erected  to  those  whose  mis- 
iqpplied  talents,  energy  and  perseTcrmnce,  hare  procured,  or  whose  compromising 
tiinidity  has  permitted,  the  reversal  of  the  policy  of  Jefl'erson  t  What  inscription 
should  commemorate  the  acts  of  those  who  have  surrendered  rast  territories  to 
slavery ;  who  have  disappointed  the  expecudons  of  the  fathers  of  the  republic ; 
who  hare  prepared  for  our  country  the  dangers  and  difficulties  which  are  now  around 
and  upon  us  ?    It  is  not  for  me  to  say  what  that  inscription  should  be.** 
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of  MDj  State  miut  be  proCacCed  and  enf oroed  in  the  natiooftl 
Territories  as  in  the  States  wbose  laws  oonf ened  it.  Bnl  the 
aigmnent  does  not  naiiaai  the  eondosicm.  It  is  tnie  that  the 
States  aie  entiidj  and  absolutely  equal;  it  is  tme  that  eadi 
State^  except  where  restrained  hj  crastitiitioDal  prorisionSy  maj 
form  ita  domestic  institutions  acocnding  to  ito  own  pleasore, — 
but  it  is  not  tme  that  ewerj  rig^t  derived  fmat  State  law  can 
be  carried  bqrend  the  State  into  the  Tofritories  at  dsewhere; 
— it  is  not  trocy  for  example,  that  if  a  State  diooees  to  aothorize 
dareholding  within  ito  limits,  CSongress  is  theraf <ne  bomid  to 
anthorixe  daveholding  in  the  Territories.  It  ia  no  m<ne  tme 
than  that  a  banl^  diartered  by  the  laws  of  a  particular  State, 
would  have  a  right  nnder  that  law  to  establish  branches  in  the 
Territories,  although  the  national  Grovemment  mig^t  be  con- 
stitutionallj  incompetent  to  legalize  banking.  Slavery  depends 
entirdy  for  ito  existence  and  continnance  on  the  local  law.  Be- 
yond the  sphere  of  the  operation  of  such  law,  no  man  can  be 
compelled  to  submit  to  the  condition  of  a  slATe,  except  by  mere 
nnanihorixed  force." 

It  was  in  the  li^t  of  these  general  principles  that  he  pro- 
ceeded to  consider  the  matters  involved  in  the  resolutions  of 
Mr.  Clay  of  the  29th  of  January.  He  protested  against  coup- 
ling the  question  of  the  admission  of  California  with  other 
questions,  and  declared  his  opposition  to  the  appointment  of  the 
committee  to  submit  a  plan  of  compromise.  He  objected  to  the 
postponement  of  the  admiBsion  of  the  new  State,  that  territorial 
bills  for  the  organization  of  Utah  and  New  Mexico  might  have 
precedence.  The  country  would  regard  such  postponement  as  a 
concession  to  the  demand  for  the  extension  of  slavery  into  free 
Territories.  The  design  was  palpable  enough.  Ko  such  con- 
cession would  eveat  receive  the  sanction  of  his  vote.  With  re- 
spect to  the  admission  of  new  States  to  be  formed  out  of  Texas, 
and  the  adjustment  of  the  Texan  boundary  and  the  assumption 
by  the  United  States  of  the  Texan  debt,  he  thought  those  ques- 
tions had  been  brought  prematurely  into  the  discussion;  that 
whatever  might  be  the  tme  construction  of  the  resolutions  of 
annexation  (of  Texas),  or  their  obligatory  force  under  the  con- 
stitution, there  was  no  necessity  to  be  immediately  active  in 
carving  a  new  State  out  of  Texas ;  and  that  there  was  no  great 
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reason  for  appreheoaon  that  Texas  would  soon  propose  to 
diTide  herself  if  Congress  did  not  meddle  with  the  matter.  As 
for  the  Texan  debt,  he  preferred  to  leave  that  where  the  resolu- 
tions of  annexation  left  it — with  Texas. 

Three  other  propositions  Mr.  Chase  considered  together. 
These  were :  1.  That  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia  ought 
not  to  be  abolished,  except  with  the  consent  of  the  peopfeof  the 
District  and  of  Maryland ;  2.  That  the  dave^trade  in  the  Dis- 
trict ought  to  be  abolished ;  8.  That  Congress  had  no  power  to 
prohibit  the  filave-trade  among  the  States. 

In  the  first  propodtion  he  could  not  concur.  ^^  I  have  already 
said  that  in  my  judgment  the  Constitution  confers  on  Congress 
no  power  to  eirforce  the  absolute  subjection  of  one  man  to  the 
disposal  of  another  man  as  property.  It  is  my  opinion  that  all 
legislation  adopted  or  enacted  by  Congress  for  enforcing  that 
condition  ought  to  be  repealed  whether  in  ttus  District  or  else- 
where. I  listened  with  great  pleasure  to  the  emphatic  dedara- 
tion  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  in  respect  to  the  extension 
of  davery  by  Congress,  that  he  would  give  no  vote  to  propagate 
wrongs  I  What  wrongs  I  Why,  sir,  those  wrongs,  multiplied 
and  complicated,  which  are  summed  up  in  one  word — Slaysbt. 
And  where  is  the  warrant  for  this  comprehendve  condemnation 
of  davery  t  It  is  found  in  that  Law — ^to  assert  the  supremacy 
of  which  here  seems  to  some  so  censurable — that  law  of  sublimer 
origin  and  more  awful  sanction  than  any  human  code,  written  in 
ineffaceable  characters  upon:  every  heart  of  man,  which  con- 
demns all  injustice  and  all  oppresdon  as  a  violation  of  that  in- 
junction which  commands  us  to  do  unto  others  as  we  would  that 
others  should  do  unto  us. 

^^If  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  was  right — and  who  did 
not  fed  that  he  was  right  I — ^in  saying  that  he  would  give 
no  vote  to  jpropiigcAe  vrrongsy  am  I  not  right  in  saying  that  I 
will  give  no  vote  to  perpebuaU  wrongs  t — ^I  will  give  no  vote 
for  the  continuance  of  slavery  in  this  District.  .  .  #  The  power 
of  exdusive  legidation  over  the  District  is  confided  to  us.  We 
are  bound  to  use  it  so  as  to  establish  justice  and  secure  the  bless- 
ings of  liberty  to  all  within  its  reach." 

He  expressed  it  as  his  belief  that  Congress  might  constitu- 
tionally prohibit  the  slave-trade  among  the  States.    ^^  And  why 
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should  not  Congress  prohibit  this  traffic!  We  hear  much  of  the 
cmeltj  of  the  African  slave-trade.  Onr  laws  denonnoe  against 
those  engaged  in  it  the  pnnishment  of  death.  Is  it  less  crael, 
less  deserving  of  pnnishment,  to  tear  fathers,  mothers,  children, 
from  their  homes  and  each  other,  in  Maryland  and  Yiiginia, 
and  transport  them  to  the  markets  of  Lonisiana  and  Mississippi  t 
If  there  be  a  difference  in  cmeltj  and  wrong,  is  it  not  in  favor 
of  the  African  and  against  the  American  slave-trade  f  Whj, 
then,  should  we  be  gniltj  of  the  inconsistency  of  abolishing  that 
by  the  sternest  prohibition,  and  continuing  this  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  national  law!" 

Touching  the  proposition  to  make  more  effectual  provision 
for  the  extradition  of  fugitive  slaves,  he  inquired  where  in  the 
Constitution  power  was  conferred  upon  Congress  to  legislate 
on  the  subject!  ^^I  know,''  he  said,  ^^to  what  clause  I  shall  be 
referred.  I  know  I  shall  be  told  that  ^no  person  held  to  service 
or  labor  in  one  State,  under  the  laws  thereof  shall,  in  conse- 
quence of  any  law  or  regulation  therein,  be  discharged  from 
such  service  or  labor,  but  shaU  be  delivered  up  on  claim  of  the 
party  to  whom  said  service  or  labor  may  be  due.'  But  this 
clause  contains  no  grant  of  legislative  power  to  Congress.  •  •  • 
The  clause  is  one  of  compact;  and  if  this  opinion  be  correct,  the 
power  of  legislation  and  the  duty  of  legislation  must  be  with 
the  States,  and  not  with  Congress." 

When  Mr.  Butier  asked,  ^^  if  some  of  the  States  refused  to 
pass  laws  to  comply  with  the  obligation  of  the  compact,  where 
the  remedy  was!"  Mr.  Chase  answered  distinctiy  and  without 
equivocation,  that  he  knew  of  no  remedy  where  a  State  re- 
fused to  p^orm  the  stipulation.  ^^The  obligation  of  the 
compact,  and  the  extent  of  the  compact  are,  as  in  every 
other  case  of  treaty  stipulation,  matters  which  address  them- 
selves exclusively  to  the  good  faith  and  sound  judgment  of 
the  parties  to  it.  ...  I  repeat  that  the  qiause  in  relation 
to  fugitives .  from  labor  is  a  clause  of  compact  For  many 
years  after  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  it  was  so  regarded. 
It  was  not  much  discussed,  and  the  limits  of  the  respective 
powers  of  the  State  and  Federal  Governments  under  it  were 
not  very  accurately  settled.  But  nearly  all  the  States  legis- 
lated under  it,  and  provided  such  methods  for  the  extradition  of 
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fngitives  as  they  deemed  consistent  with  the  secnritj  of  the 
personal  rights  of  their  own  citizens.  •  •  . 

^  But  if  it  be  granted  that  Congress  has  the  power  to  legis- 
late,  are  we  bound  to  exercise  it!  We  have  power,  without 
question,  to  enact  a  bankmpt  law,  but  no  one  proposes  such  a 
law;  and  if  proposed,  no  one  would  feel  bound  to  vote  for  it 
simplj  because  we  have  power  to  enact  it  We  haye  power  to 
decUre  war;  but  to  decUre  war  without  just  cause,  would  be 
not  a  duty  but  a  crime.  The  power  to  provide  by  law  for  the 
extradition  of  fugitives  is  not  conferred  by  any  express  grant 
We  have  it,  if  we  have  it  at  all,  as  an  implied  power,  and  the 
implication  which  gives  it  to  us  is,  to  say  the  least,  remote  and 
doubtful.  We  are  not  bound  to  exercise  it  We  are  bound, 
indeed,  not  to  exercise  it,  unless  with  great  caution  and  with 
careful  regard,  not  merely  to  the  all^;ed  right  sought  to  be 
secured,  but  to  eveiy  other  right  which  may  be  affected  by  it 
Were  the  power  as  dear  as  the  power  to  coin  money  or  regulate 
commerce,  still  it  should  not  be  exercised  to  the  prejudice  of  any 
right  which  the  Constitution  guarantees.  We  are  not  prepared, 
I  hope,  and  I  trust  we  never  shall  be  prepared,  to  give  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  American  Senate  to  the  bill  and  the  amendments 
now  upon  our  table — a  bill  which  authorizes  and  requires  the 
appointment  of  two  hundred  and  sixty-one  commissioners,  and 
an  indefinite  number  of  other  officers,  to  catch  runaway  daves 
in  the  State  of  Ohio;  which  punishes  humanity  as  a  crime; 
which  autliorizes  seizure  without  process,  trial  without  a  jury, 
and  consignment  to  slavery  beyond  the  limits  of  the  State  with- 
out opportunity  of  defense  and  upon  ex-parte  testimony.  Cer- 
tainly no  such  bill  can  receive  my  vote." 

He  argued  at  length  the  question  of  slavery  in  the  Territo- 
ries, contending  that  the  possibility  of  its  entrance  ought  to  be 
excluded  by  a  positive  prohibition.  He  paid  some  particular 
attention  to  the  doctrine  of  Mr.  Webster  that  physical  law  had 
excluded  it  from  Utah  and  New  Mexico.  ^^  Is  it  true,''  he  asked, 
^^  that  any  law  of  physical  geography  will  protect  the  new  Terri- 
tories from  the  curse  of  slavery }  Peonism  was  there  under  the 
Mexican  law,  and  if  peonism  were  not  there  to  warn  us  what 
may  be  expected  if  slavery  be  not  prohibited,  could  we,  as  rational 
legislators,  find  an  excuse  in  the  physical  circumstances  of  the 
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oonntry  for  abandoniiig  the  [Wilmot]  proviBol  It  is  said  to  be 
<  Asiatio  in  formation  and  soenery.'  Are  there  no  dayes  in  Aaia  t 
But  the  soil  is  cnltiTated  bj  'irrigation.'  Well,  will  this  faot,  if 
it  be  a  faot,  that  the  sun  stdnes  from  a  dondleas  sky^  and  waters 
to  refresh  the  earth  must  be  drawn  from  the  streams  whidi 
snow-capped  hills  mrpplj:  will  this  exdnde  daveryt  But  the 
lands  are  poor.  Sir,  who  knows  that  I  Much  of  the  vast  region 
over  whidi  we  are  to  extend  territorial  government  is  whollj 
nnezplored.  In  other  parts  there  is,  as  everywhere  else,  good 
land  and  poor  land.  Certainly  there  are  mines,  and  in  no  em- 
ploymentbas  slave-labor  been  more  commonly  or  more  profitably 
nsed.  Let  ns  take  care  that  we  do  not  deceive  ourselves,  or  mis- 
lead others.  Neither  soil,  nor  dimate,  nor  physical  formation, 
nor  degrees  of  latitude,  will  exclude  slavery  from  any  country. 
Can  any  gentleman  name  a  degree  of  latitude  beyond  whidi 
slavery  has  not  gone,  or  any  description  of  country  to  which  it 
has  not,  at  some  time,  found  access!" 

He  concluded  thus:  '^  Honesty  is  the  best  policy;  justice  the 
highest  expediency ;  and  principle  the  only  proper  basis  of  union 
in  a  political  organization.  Holding  fast  as  I  do  to  democratic 
principles;  believing  firmly  that  all  men  are  created  equal,  and 
are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  inalienable  rights  to  life  and 
liberty,  I  desire  to  see  those  principles  carried  out  boldly,  ear^ 
nestly,  resolutely,  in  the  practical  administration  of  afihLu  I 
wish  to  see  the  powers  of  this  Gk)vemment  exercised  for  the 
great  objects  which  the  Constitution  indicates — ^f or  the  perfec- 
tion of  our  Union;  for  the  establishment  of  justice;  for  the 
common  defense ;  for  the  security  of  liberty. 

....  nyfQ  of  the  West  are  in  the  habit  of  looking  upon 
the  Union  as  we  look  upon  the  arch  of  heaven,  without  a  thought 
that  it  can  ever  decay  or  fall.  With  equal  reverence  we  regard 
the  great  Ordinance  of  Freedom,  under  whose  benign  influence, 
within  little  more  than  half  a  century,  a  wilderness  has  been 
converted  into  an  empire.  Ohio,  the  eldest  bom  of  the  Consti- 
tution and  the  Ordinance,  cleaves  and  will  cleave  faithfully  to 
both.  And  now  that  the  time  has  come  when  vast  accessions 
of  free  territory  demand  the  application  of  those  principles  of 
the  Ordinance,  to  which  she  is  indebted  for  her  prosperity  and 
power,  to  guard  them  against  the  blighting  influence  of  slaveir, 
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she  will  insist  that  the  same  protection  shall  be  extended  to  the 
Territories  whidi  was  extended  to  her. 

^^Kor  are  these  the  sentiments  of  Ohio  alone.  They  are  the 
sentiments  of  the  people  thronghont  the  free  States.  Here  and 
there  the  arts  or  the  fears  of  politicians  or  capitalists  maj  sup- 
press their  ntterance— but  they  live  and  will  Uve  in  the  hearts 
of  the  masses.  There  is  no  great  and  real  change  in  those 
opinions  and  convictions  which  placed  a  majority  pledged  to 
free  soil  in  the  other  wing  of  the  OapitoL  It  may  b^  however, 
that  you  will  succeed  here  in  sacrificing  the  claims  of  freedom 
by  some  settlement  carried  through  the  forms  of  legislation. 
But  the  people  will  unsettle  your  settlement  It  may  be  that 
yon  will  determine  that  the  Territories  shall  not  be  secured  by 
law  against  the  ingress  of  daveiy.  The  people  wiQ  reverse  your 
determination.  It  may  be  that  you  will  succeed  in  burying  the 
Ordinance  of  Freedom.  But  tiie  people  will  write  upon  its 
tomb,  Returgam — ^  I  shall  rise  again ' — ^and  the  same  history 
which  records  its  resurrection  may  also  inform  posterity  that 
they  who  fancied  they  had  killed  the  proviso,  had  only  com- 
mitted political  suicide.'' 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

BILLS  SUBHITnED  BT  THB  8SNATB  OOIOIITTEB  OF  THnBIXEN — KOK- 
DlTJCRVKNTiOy  WITH  BLATSBT  IN  THB  TSBBTTOBIBa — JEFFER- 
SON BATIB'b  FBOPOSmON  —  OOUNTEB-FBOPOSmON  BT  lOL 
CHASE— -SPEBOH  OF  lOL  CHASE  ON  THE  SUBJECT— THE  TEXAS 
BOIJNDABT — ^FUOrmrE  SLAVE  ACT  OF  1850 — MB.  CHASe's  OP- 
POSmON  TO  IT — ^ADOPTION  OF  THE  COlCPBCnCISE  OF  1850— 
^^A  COMPLETE  AND  FINAL  ADJU8TBCENT  ^ — MB.  SUMNEB's 
ADVENT  INTO  THE  SENATE — ^DTTBODUCnON  BT  MB.  DOXTOLAS 
OF  THB  BILL  OBOANIZINO  A  TEBBIIOBIAL  GOVEBNMENT  IN 
NEBRASKA. 

THE  Senate  committee  of  thirteen,  along  with  their  report, 
submitted  bills  designed  to  cany  into  efiEect  their  several 
recommendations — alleging  at  the  same  time  that  th67  ^^had 
endeavored  to  present  a  comprehensive  plan  of  adjustment^  which, 
removing  all  causes  of  existing  excitement  and  agitation,  leaves 
none  to  divide  the  comitry  and  distmrb  the  general  harmony.'' 

The  accompanying  bills  were  really  six  in  nnmber — ^1.  For  the 
admission  of  California ;  2.  For  the  organization  of  a  territorial 
government  in  Utah ;  3.  For  the  organization  of  a  territorial  gov- 
ernment in  Kew  Mexico ;  and  4.  Establishing  the  boundaries  of 
Texas — ^these  four  different  measures  being  included,  however, 
in  one  bill  of  thirty-nine  sections.  A  fifth  made  further  pro- 
vision for  the  return  of  fugitive  slaves,  and  the  sixth  abolidied 
the  slave-trade  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Slavery  in  Utah  and  Kew  Mexico  was  thus  disposed  of  in 
the  bills  oiganizing  those  Territories :  ^^  The  legislative  power 
of  the  Territory  shall  extend  to  all  rightful  subjects  of  l^isla- 
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tion  confiLstent  with  the  Oonstitation  of  the  XJnited  States  and 
the  provifiioDa  of  this  act ;  but  no  law  shall  be  passed  interfer- 
ing with  the  primary  disposal  of  the  soil,  nor  in  respect  to  Afri- 
can slaveiy.''  ^^  It  will  be  observed/'  said  the  committee,  ^  that 
the  bill  for  establishing  these  two  Territories  omits  the  Wilmot 
proviso  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  makes  no  provision 
for  the  introduction  of  slaveiy  into  any  part  of  them.  That 
proviso  has  been  the  fruitful  sonrce  of  distraction  and  agitation. 
If  it  were  adopted  and  applied  to  any  Territory,  it  would  cease 
to  have  any  obligatory  force  so  soon  as  such  Territory  were 
admitted  as  a  State  into  the  Union  •  •  •  .  The  true  principle 
which  ought  to  regulate  the  action  of  Congress  in  forming  ter- 
ritorial goyemments  for  each  newly-acquired  domain  is  to 
refrain  from  all  legislation  On  the  subject  in  the  Territory 
acquired,  so  long  as  it  retains  the  territorial  form  of  govern- 
ment— ^leaving  it  to  people  of  such  Territory,  when  they  have 
attained  to  a  condition  which  entitles  them  to  admission  as  a 
State,  to  decade  for  themselyes  the  question  of  the  allowance  or 
prohibition  of  domestic  slavery.'' 

Leading  Southern  Senators  were  unwilling,  however,  to 
acquiesce  in  these  views  and  recommendations  of  Mr.  Olay  and 
his  associates ;  but  sought  a  distinct  recognition  of  the  right  to 
hold  slaves  in  the  new  Territories.  Mr.  JeSenon  Davis  pro- 
posed to  BO  amend  the  committee's  bill  as  to  prevent  the  terri- 
torial Legislature  from  ^^  passing  any  law  interfering  with  rights 
of  property  growing  out  of  the  institution  of  African  slavery  as 
it  exists  in  any  of  the  States  of  this  Union."  This  was  a  bold 
and  sufficiently  plain  proposition ;  but  it  became  almost  imme- 
diately apparent  that  it  could  not  command  a  majority  of  the 
Senators.  The  powerful  voice  of  Mr.  Clay  was  promptiy 
against  it.  '^  I  cannot  vote,"  he  said,  ^^  to  convert  a  Territory 
already  free  into  a  slave  Territory." 

Mr.  Jefferson  Davis  proposed  to  modify  his  proposition,  and 
moved  as  an  amendment,  ^^  that  nothing  contained  in  the  bill 
should  be  construed  to  prevent  the  territorial  Legislature  from 
passing  such  laws  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  protection  of 
rights  of  property  of  any  kind  which  may  have  been  or  may 
be  hereafter,  conformably  to  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States,  held  in  or  introduced  into  such  Territory." 
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This  amendment  covered  the  doctrine  of  '^  non-interyen- 
tion,''  as  Mr.  Davis  said,  though  at  the  same  time  he  alleged 
that  bj  the  adoption  of  it  the  Senate  wonld  recognize— bj 
strong  implication  at  least — ^the  existence  of  slavery  in  the  Ter- 
ritories ;  that  at  anj  rate  it  would  recognize  the  constitutional 
right  of  slaveholders  to  carry  their  slaves  into  ihe  Territories 
and  hold  them  there,  and  enjoy  the  fmits  of  their  labor ;  rather 
a  remarkable  kind  of  non-intervention.  And  upon  this  propo- 
sition, susceptible  of  such  a  constmction,  Mr.  Davis  said  he 
sought  a  distinct  expression  of  sentiment  on  the  part  of  all  Ibe 
Senators. 

Mr.  Ohase  said  he  felt  it  exceedingly  desirable  to  have  some 
proposition  to  vote  upon  which  should  have  the  same  meaning 
in  all  parts  of  the  country,  which  was  not  the  case  with  that  of 
the  Scniator  from  MississippL  Some  Senators  agreed  with  tiie 
author  in  his  conclusion  touching  its  import,  and  some  denied 
it  He  wished  to  exclude  that  conclusion,  and  offered  an 
amendment  which  he  thought  would  e£Eect  that  purpose,  and 
upon  which  he  desired  a  vote.  His  amendment  provided,  ^  that 
nothing  contained  in  the  act  should  be  construed  as  authorizing 
or  permitting  the  introduction  of  slavery  or  the  holding  of  per- 
sons as  property  in  the  said  Territory." 

Several  Senators,  in  a  breatli,  declared  this  to  be  nothing 
other  than  the  Wilmot  proviso. 

<<  It  is  not  the  Wihnot  proviso,"  said  Mr.  Ohase.  <<  The  bill 
reported  by  the  committee  contained  an  express  prohibition  of 
tmitorial  legislation  in  respect  to  African  slavery.  It  so  hap- 
pens that  hardly  any  two  Senators  who  have  spoken  on  the  sub- 
ject of  that  prohibition  have  agreed  as  to  its  import,  and  it  was 
for  the  purpose  of  fixing  a  construction  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  offered  his  amendment,  which  provides  that  the  ter- 
ritorial Legislature  shall  neither  introduce  nor  exclude  slavery, 
but  shall  have  power  to  legislate  for  the  protection  of  property 
of  every  kind  which  may  be  introduced  or  held  conformably  to 
the  Cionstitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States. 

^^  What  does  this  language  mean !  Shall  we  advance  a  sin- 
gle step  toward  a  dear  and  unambiguous  declaration  of  legisla- 
tive intention  if  we  adopt  this  amendment!  Undoubtedly  the 
intent  would  be  dear  enough  if  we  all  agreed  that  the  terms 
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projperiy  qf  eii>ery  hind  hdd  vri^^^  or  Iraught  into  the  Terri- 
tarisa  in  eoi\f&rm4ijf  mth  the  CamiiMiian  and  laws  qf  the 
Untied  Statesj  indinded  property  in  daves.  Bnt  we  are  not  bo 
agreed,"  and  he  had  ofEered  an  amendment  whidi  met  and  n^ 
atiyed  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Dayi%  ^ihat  the  right  to  cany 
BlaTes  into  the  Territory,  and  hold  and  dispose  of  them  there,  is 
covered  and  secured  either  by  the  Senator's  amendment  or  by 
the  original  clanse  as  reported  by  the  committee.  Those  Sena- 
tors who  think  that'nnder  the  original  provision  of  the  bill  or 
imder  the  amendment,  slaves  may  be  introdoced  into  the  Terri- 
tory or  persons  held  there  as  property — ^who  see  nothing  unde- 
sirable in  that  result — ^will  of  course  vote  against  my  restrictive 
proposition.  Bat  I  do  not  see  how  any  Senator  can  refuse  to 
vote  for  it,  who  holds  the  opinion — frequently  expressed  here 
— that  neither  the  original  clause  nor  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi,  when  rightly  construed,  will  warrant 
slavery  in  the  Territories,  or  who  is  unwilling  to  see  slavery 
established  there  as  the  effect  and  result  of  legislation  here. 
Such  a  vote  will  only  give  expression  and  effect  to  the  professed 
wish  and  purpose  of  such  a  Senator.  It  will  not  be  a  vote  for 
Hie  prohibition  of  slaveiy  in  the  Territories.  It  wiU  be  a  vote 
that  slavery  shall  not  be  eetdUiahed  there  by  the  bill  or  the 
amendment  under  a  construction  which  many  Senators  insist 
upon  as  the  true  one,  and  which — ^there  is  some  reason  to  feel 
— ^may  be  held  to  be  the  true  one  by  the  judiciary  as  now  con- 
stituted." 

The  debate  which  followed  upon  this  proposed  amendment 
of  Mr.  Chase  to  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Davis — ^participated  in 
by  Clay,  Webster,  Cass,  Davis,  Douglas,  and  others — ^was  impor- 
tant, as  fixing  the  sense  in  which  the  committee's  clause  on 
slaveiy,  in  the  territorial  bills,  was  interpreted  by  Senators. 
Mr.  Douglas  expressed  the  prevailing  sentiment  Said  that  Sen- 
ator :  ^^  He  "  (alluding  to  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis)  ^^  desires  an  amend- 
ment which  he  thinks  will  recognize  the  institution  of  slavery 
in  the  new  Territories  as  it  is  now  existing  in  this  country.  I  do 
not  believe  that  it  exists  there  now  by  law.  I  believe  it  is  pro- 
hibited by  law  there  at  this  time,  and  the  effect  if  not  the  object 
of  his  amendment  would  be  to  introduce  slavery  by  law  into  a 
country  from  which  I  think  a  laige  majority  of  this  Senate  are 
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of  opinion  it  is  now  ezdnded,  and  he  calls  npon  na  to  introdnoe 
it  there.  The  Senator  from  Kentucky,  who  brought  forward 
this  compromifie,  tella  na  that  ^  he  never  can  give  a  vote  by  which 
he  will  introduce  davery  where  it  does  not  exist'  Other  Senar 
tors  have  declared  the  same  thing,  to  an  extent  which  authorizes 
us  to  assume  that  a  majority  of  tins  Senate  will  never  extend 
slavery  by  law  into  territory  now  free.*' 

The  question  on  the  adoption  of  the  amendment  of  Mr. 
Chase  showed  twenty-five  Senators  in  its  &vor  and  thirty  against 
it — among  the  latter  Mr.  Douglas  and  Mr.  Webster.  The  amend- 
ment of  Mr.  Davis  met  a  like  fate — ^twenty-five  Senators  voting 
aye  and  thirty  voting  no. 

Touching  the  Texas  boundary  question,  Mr.  Chase  declared 
that  he  had  no  disposition  to  take  from  Texas  a  foot  nor  anindi 
which  rightfully  belonged  to  her;  ^^but  I  have  regarded  from 
the  beginning/'  he  said,  ^^  this  question  of  boundary  as  one  to  be 
adjusted — since  the  United  States  now  stands  in  the  place  of 
Mexico— by  some  fair  and  competent  tribunal  I  have  been 
willing  to  leave  it  to  commissioners,  and  have  voted  for  proposi- 
tions intended  to  effect  that  object.  I  have  been  willing  to  com- 
mit its  decision  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and 
it  seemed  to  me  that— organized  as  we  all  know  that  court  to 
bo— nothing  more  than  this  could  be  desired  by  the  advocates 
of  the  Texas  claim.  Certainly  the  absence  of  all  bias  against 
the  daim  on  the  part  of  that  tribunal  will  not  be  doubted.  If 
neither  of  those  modes  of  terminating  the  dispute  should  prove 
acceptable  to  Texas,  I  would — ^f or  one — consent  cheerfully  to 
refer  the  whole  matter  to  the  arbitrament  of  intelligent  and  dis- 
interested individuals,  whether  Americans  or  foreigners.  But 
in  either  case  the  question  submitted  should  be  the  question  of 
boundaiy,  to  be  determined  as  a  matter  of  law  and  fact,  upon 
the  acknowledged  principles  applicable  to  such  cases."  * 

*  The  okim  on  behalf  of  Tezis  was,  that  all  the  territory  lying  north  and  eaat 
of  the  Bio  Orande,  from  its  month  to  its  eooroe^  belonged  to  her  by  a  **good  legal 
title,  aoqnired  prerions  to  her  admiarion  into  the  Union,  and  rested  not  only  npon 
the  right  of  rerolntion,  exerdaed  at  the  time  of  the  reroH  agafaist  Xezico,  bat  npon 
treaty  itipnlationi  alao,  and  waa  therefore  a  part  of  the  original  territory." 

The  territory  thus  claimed  to  belong  to  Tezaa  was  of  an  arerage  width  of  one 
hnndred  miles  thron^ont  its  whole  area,  and  was  neariy  two  thonsand  mUes  long, 
and  contained  within  its  bosom  some  twenty  populous  towns  and  Tillages,  whose 
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Mr.  Chase's  opposition  to  the  fagitiye  slaye  bill  of  Mr.  Ma- 
son (for  the  bill  reported  by  the  committee  of  thirteen  leceiTed 
little  or  no  consideration)  was  very  earnest. 

The  bill  of  Mr.  Mason  contained  some  extraordinary  featuresi 
as  a  brief  recapitulation  will  show : 

It  provided  for  the  appointment  of  not  more  than  three 
commissioners  in  each  county  in  the  United  States  and  in  the 
(ffganized  Territories,^  who  were  authorized  to  administer  oaths, 
examine  witnesses,  and  hear  and  determine  all  cases  arising 
under  the  provisions  of  the  act  itself,  relating  to  the  arrest  and 
return  of  fugitive  slaves,  concurrent  with  the  jurisdiction  con- 
ferred by  the  act  upon  the  judges  of  the  Circuit  and  District 
Courts  of  the  United  States,  severally  and  collectively,  in  term- 
time  and  vacation ;  and  to  grant  certificates  under  authority  of 
which  fugitive  slaves  might  be  removed  out  of  the  State  by 
Iheir  claimants.  The  marshals  and  deputy-marshals  of  United 
States  courts  were  put  at  the  command  of  these  commissioners, 
and  in  addition  they  were  authorized  to  appoint  any  number  of 
^^  suitable  persons ''  to  execute  the  warrants  and  processes  issued 
by  them  in  pursuance  of  the  act;  and  authority  was  conferred 
upon  the  commissioners  and  the  ^^ suitable  persons''  appointed 
by  them,  to  summon  and  call  to  their  aid  the  by-standers,  or 
powe  comiiaitu  of  the  proper  county,  when  necessary  to  insure  a 
faithful  observance  of  the  clause  of  the  Constitution  referred  to 
(that  touching  the  delivery  of  fugitives  from  labor  or  service) ; 
^^  and  all  good  citizens  are  hereby  commanded  to  aid  and  assist 
in  the  prompt  and  efficient  execution  of  this  law,  whenever  their 


people— fts  the  opponents  of  Tezis  aUeged— had  nerer  seen  a  Texan  officer  nor 
obeyed  any  other  than  Mezioan  laws.  These  opponents  dafaned  farther,  that  all 
this  Tast  and  important  conntiy  had  been  conquered  by  the  armies  of  the  United 
Sutes,  and  that  the  United  Sutes  had  acquired  title  to  it  by  paying  to  Mexico  iu 
ftill  Talne  in  money. 

It  is  historically  true,  no  donbt,  that  Texas  had  nerer  exercised  undisputed  acts  of 
sorereignty  in  that  territory,  bat  she  had  asserted  her  daim  to  its  sorerdgnty  under 
drcomstances  of  great  and  tragic  interest 

The  question  of  the  right  to  this  immense  extent  of  country  was  one  of  deep 
interest  in  its  relations  to  the  pending  struggle  on  the  subject  of  slaTery.  Texas 
asserted  her  claim  even  to  the  point  of  raising  an  army  to  enforce  it  as  against  the 
United  States,  though  at  the  same  moment  the  United  States  were  supporting  an 
army  upon  her  frontier  for  the  protection  of  her  people  against  the  Indians. 

>  This  was  the  proyision  in  the  bill  originally  presented  in  the  Senate,  January 
4, 16IK),  but  afterward  modified  as  to  the  number  of  the  commissioners. 
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Beryices  may  be  required."  The  claimant  was  anthorised  to 
pmrsne  and  seize  fngitiyes  either  upon  a  duly-issned  prooeBB  or 
without  process^  where  that  conid  be  done;  and  upon  being 
taken  before  a  court  or  commiBsioner,  it  became  ibe  duty  of  that 
officer  to  hear  and  determine  the  case  in  a  smnmaiy  manneri 
and  upon  satisfactory  proof  of  the  identity  of  the  fugitive  and 
that  the  all^;ed  service  or  labor  was  really  owing,  to  issue  to  the 
claimant  a  certificate  setting  forth  the  f acts,  and  authorizing  the 
claimant  to  use  the  force  proper  and  necessary  to  remove  the 
fugitive ;  this  certificate  to  be  final  and  condusive  in  all  respects. 
And  in  no  trial  or  hearing  under  the  act  was  the  testimony  of 
the  fugitive  to  be  admitted  in  evidence.  Any  person  who  should 
knowingly  or  willingly  obstruct,  hinder,  or  prevent  the  arrest  of 
a  fugitive  slave ;  or  who  should  rescue  or  attempt  to  rescue  a 
fugitive  slave ;  or  who  should  aid  or  abet  or  assist  a  fugitive 
slave,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  escape ;  or  who  ehould  harbor  or 
conceal  a  furtive  slave,  so  as  to  prevent  discovery  or  arrest  of 
such  fugitive  slave,  after  notice  or  knowledge  that  the  person  was 
a  fugitive  slave— was  to  be  subject  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  one 
thousand  dollars  and  imprisonment  not  exceeding  six  months ; 
and,  moreover,  was  to  forfeit  and  pay  to  the  partfr  losing  tiie 
fugitive,  by  way  of  civil  damages,  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dol- 
lars, precisely.  The  fees  of  the  commissioner  were  to  be  ton 
dollars  in  each  case  where  a  certificate  authorizing  the  removal 
of  the  fugitive  was  delivered  to  the  claimant ;  and  only  five  dol- 
lars in  cases  where,  in  the  opinion  of  Ihe  commiBsioner,  the  proof 
was  not  sufficient  to  warrant  the  delivery  of  such  certificate. 

This  bill  was  denounced  in  the  Kortii  with  great  vehemence 
by  journals  and  men  of  all  parties,  and  by  none  more  conspicu- 
ously than  by  Democratic  newspapers  in  Ohio.  It  was  dechffed 
to  be  an  insult  and  a  menace  upon  the  Northern  people;  that 
it  transformed  them  from  freemen  into  a  nation  of  slave^Atchers ; 
that  it  offered  bribes  to  public  officers;  that  it  abrogated  the 
right  of  trial  by  jury ;  that  it  was  a  dangerous  attack  upon  the 
personal  liberty  of  every  citizen  of  a  free  State;  that,  in  a  word, 
it  was  a  ^^  bill  of  abominations." 

Mr.  Chase  opposed  the  bill  with  peculiar  and  persevering 
earnestness.  ^^  It  seems  to  be  taken  for  granted,"  he  said  with 
a  good  deal  of  bitterness,  *^  that  but  one  class  of  rights  are  to  be 
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regarded  by  ufi — ^the  rights  of  xnasten.  •  .  •  I  do  not  believe 
tiiat  a  fllaye^daimant  can  go  into  any  State  of  this  Union,  and 
seize  a  person  nnder  the  protection  of  its  laws,  and  upon  mere 
assertion  that  the  person  seized  is  a  fngitive  from  service,  carry 
him  o£E  without  process  by  private  force.  I  deny  utterly  that 
snch  a  proceeding  is  warranted  by  the  Constitution."  He  de- 
clared that  such  an  enactment  must  lead  to  the  most  serious  diffi- 
culties; that  it  would  stir  up  tumult;  that  so  far  from  making 
slave-property  more  secure^  it  would  surely  make  it  less  so. 
This  latter  declaration  Hr.  Butler,  of  South  Carolina,  conceded 
to  be  true.  He  o£Eered  an  amendment  to  the  bill  denying  the 
right  of  reclamation  in  the  Territories  of  the  Union,  and  con- 
fining it  to  cases  of  escape  from  one  State  into  another  State. 
'<  If  slaveholding  is  condemned  by  the  law  of  Nature,  as  the  de- 
cisions of  the  courts  even  of  slave  States  declare  it  is;  if  slavery 
is  a  local  institution,  created  by  State  law  and  dependent  upon 
State  law  for  its  continuance  and  existence,  let  us  act  upon  this 
principle  as  if  we  believed  in  it,  and  declare  that  slavery  cannot 
be  extended  beyond  State  jurisdiction,  and  deny  to  its  support 
the  power  of  the  national  Government  in  the  Territories."  For 
this  amendment  there  was  a  solitary  vote ;  that  of  Hr.  Chase 
himself  I  and  forty-one  Senators  voted  against  it — ^including 
Hamlin,  afterward  Tlce-President  of  the  United  States,  and 
Dayton,  afterward  minister  to  the  court  of  France.  He  offered 
another  amendment,  the  e£Eect  of  which  would  be — ^if  adopted — 
to  admit  a  trial  by  jury  upon  the  question  whether  an  alleged 
fugitive  really  owed  service  in  another  State.  Claims  of  right 
in  the  services  of  individuals  found  under  the  protection  of  the 
laws  of  a  free  State,  he  declared,  ought  to  be  investigated  in  the 
same  manner  as  other  claims  of  right,  and  the  defense  to  the 
claim  to  the  custody  and  service  of  any  man  ou^t  to  be  as  free 
from  embarrassment  as  any  other  defense  against  any  other 
daim.  ^^  If  the  most  ordinary  controversy,"  he  said,  '^  involving 
a  contested  daim  to  twenty  dollars  must  be  dedded  by  a  jury, 
surely  a  controversy  which  involves  the  right  of  a  man  to  his 
liberty,  should  have  a  similar  trial."  But  of  course  his  amend- 
ment was  rejected,  and  in  a  very  summary  way  too. 

At  last  all  the  measures  recommended  by  the  committee  be- 
came laws,  though  not  in  the  forms  in  which  they  were  recom- 
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mendecL  They  were  inteiided  to  oompoM  the  wlicde  slay eiy  agita- 
tion ;  to  be  a  complete  and  final  adjustment  of  all  the  questions 
growing  out  of  the  subject  A  nmnber  of  the  friends  of  the 
measures  signed  a  compact,  pledging  themselves  to  vote  for  no 
man  for  any  office  who  woidd  in  any  way  renew  the  agitation. 
Among  these  were  Heniy  Olay,  Howell  Oobb,  Alazander  H. 
Stephens,  Bobert  Toombs^  and  Humphrey  Ttfarwhall, 

The  first  session  of  the  Thirty-first  Oongress  ended  on  the 
80th  day  of  September,  1850,  after  ten  months  of  continu- 
ous and  exciting  labors;  and  five-sixths  of  the  whole  session 
was  devoted  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  the  slavery 
question  in  some  one  of  its  various  phases — a  portentous  fact, 
showing  how  full  of  dangers  the  subject  was  and  how  difficult 
it  was  to  compose  them. 

•  •  .  There  was  very  littie  discussion  of  the  slavery  question 
during  the  whole  of  tiie  Thirty-second  Congress.  Some  me- 
morials were  presented,  praying  the  repeal  of  the  fugitive  slave 
law,  but  of  course  no  action  was  had  in  that  direction. 

Hr.  Sumner  took  his  seat  in  the  Senate  at  the  beginning  of 
this  Congress,  and  signalized  his  advent  by  a  powerful  speech  in 
advocacy  of  the  immediate  repeal  of  the  fugitive  slave  act.  His 
speech  occasioned  a  profound  sensation  among  Senators,  and  was 
variously  characterized.  Hr.  Badger,  of  Korth  Carolina,  said 
it  was  the  most  extraordinary  speech  ever  heard  in  the  Senate; 
Mr.  Douglas  said  it  was  an  ifsiBault  upon  the  Constitution ;  Hr. 
Weller,  of  California,  said  it  counseled  to  murder;  Mr.  Chase 
said  it  marked  an  era  in  American  history.  '^It  would  dis- 
tinguish the  day  when  the  advocates  of  that  theory  of  govern- 
mental  policy  and  constitutional  construction,"  which,  he  said, 
Mr.  Sumner  had  so  ably  defended,  ^  no  longer  content  to  stand 
on  the  defensive  in  the  contest  witli  slavery,  boldly  attacked  the 
veiy  citadel  of  its  power,  in  attacking  that  doctrine  of  jmaliby^ 
which  two  of  the  political  parties  of  the  coujitiy,  through  their 
national  oiganizations,  were  attempting  to  establish  as  the  im- 
pregnable defense  of  its  usurpations." 

A  Strong  effort  was  made  to  organize  a  territorial  govern- 
ment in  Kebraska.  A  bill  passed  the  House  for  that  purpose. 
It  contained  no  prohibition  of  slavery,  but  received  the  support 
of  antislavery  members  because  they  believed  that  slavery  was 
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ezdnded  from  the  Territory  by  operation  of  the  MxBsonri  Compro- 
miae  Act  On  the  last  nig^t  of  the  aeoond  seesion — March  S, 
1858 — Hr.  Donglas  moyed  in  the  Senate  to  take  up  this  bilL 
He  said  that  for  eight  yean  he  had  been  pressing  it,  beginning 
when  he  was  in  the  Honse  of  Bepresentatiy  ee ;  that  it  was  very 
dear  to  his  heart,  and  of  immense  magnitnde  and  of  great  im- 
port to  the  conntry.  Of  its  infinite  great  magnitnde  and  import 
to  the  conntry  how  little  the  Senator  then  knewl  Bnt  his  mo- 
tion was  not  sncceesfnL  In  the  conrse  of  a  very  brief  debate 
npon  it|  Hr.  Atchison,  a  pro^yery  Senator  fnmi  Missonri — 
afterward  notorions  for  his  participation  in  the  border-wars  of 
Kansas — made  an  important  statement.  One  of  his  objections 
to  the  bill  was^  he  said,  that  nnder  it  the  Compromise  of  1820 
— the  Missonri  restriction  npon  slayery  extension — wonld  be 
operatiye  nnless  especially  rescinded;  and  of  that  there  was  no 
hope  or  prospect  He  declared  the  Missonri  Compromise  to 
haye  been  a  great  error,  for  which,  howeyer,  there  was  no  rem- 
edy and  to  which  the  Sonth  mnst  snbmit 
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^THB  EBA  OF  SLAVB-HTJSTIHO " — SBOQND  8B88ION  OF  THE  THIBTr- 
BBOOHD  OONOBESS — MEEIIKG  OF  THB  VATIONAL  OONYEirnOBB 
OF  THE  WmO  AND  DEMOORAHO  PABTUB  or  1869 — THXm  DEO- 
LABATIOHB  AND  NOMINATIONB — MB.  CHASE'S  LBTTEB  TO  B.  V. 
BUTI«EB,  OF  NEW  TOBX^-ACIION  OF  THB  NEW  TOBK  DEMOO- 
BAOT — THE  TIEW8  OF  MB.  OHASE  TOUGHINO  THAT  AOnON— 
NATIONAL  FBEB-60IL  OONYENTION  AT  PnTBBUBG — ^IIB  PLAT- 
FOBM — THE  ELECTION  OF  GENERAL  PIERCE: — FORECAST  OF  THB 
FUTURE. 

THE  compromise  measm^  of  1850  were  promptlj  fol- 
lowed  by  what  has  been  aptly  called  ^^  the  era  of  slay^imt- 
ing.^  The  enforcement  of  the  fngitiye  slave  act  was  marked  by 
much  excitement  and  some  not  serions  disorder  in  Northern 
States;  but  enough  to  make  the  act  peculiarly  obnoxious  to 
many  others  than  the  antislayery  agitators.  While  there  was 
a  general  and  perhaps  decided  acquiescence  in  the  compromise^ 
this  particular  feature  of  it  kept  alive  irritation,  and  counter- 
actedy  at  least  partially,  the  influence  of  the  scheme  of  adjust- 
ment as  a  whole.  The  capture  of  '^  Shadrach  "  at  Boston,  and 
his  rescue  by  some  friends  of  his  own  race  and  color,  were  the 
occasion  of  a  real  excitement ;  a  good  deal  intensified  by  the 
action  of  the  President  (Mr.  Fillmore),  who  issued  a  prodama- 
tion,  calling  on  the  people  to  be  active  and  vigilant  in  enforcing 
the  laws,  meaning  of  course  the  fugitive  slave  law  very  partic- 
ularly ;  while  the  Secretaries  of  War  and  of  the  Navy  fulmi- 
nated general  orders,  addressed  to  the  military  and  naval  branches 
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of  the  public  service,  chai^ging  officers  and  men  to  be  ready  at 
their  several  posts  of  duty  to  aid  in  catching  f  ngitives^  which 
excited  much  indignation  among  the  people. 

The  second  session  of  the  Thirty-second  Congress  was  not 
important  in  any  action  upon  the  davery  question.  Mr.  1111- 
more  communicated  a  message  to  the  Senate  devoted  to  the 
fugitive  slave  law,  which  grew  out  of  the  case  of  Bhadrach; 
there  were  a  great  many  petitions  presented  for  the  repeal  of 
that  law,  and  some  discussion  upon  them,  but  no  action ;  and  a 
resolution  proposing  an  inquiry  into  the  propriety  of  paying 
the  Spanish  claimants  in  tiie  case  of  the  Amistad  dave^p, 
was  introduced  by  Mr.  Mason,  of  Virginia,  and  opposed  by  Mr. 
Chase.  These,  and  some  discussion  upon  a  proposal  of  Mr. 
Clay  to  make  more  effectual  provision  for  the  suppression  of  the 
African  slave-trade,  constituted  about  the  sum  total  of  the 
slavery  agitation  during  the  session. 

The  compromise  measures  had  been  supported  by  almost  the 
entire  body  of  the  Democratic  party  in  Congress,  though  opposed 
by  a  majority  of  the  Ohio  representatives,  and  had  been  almost 
universidly  denoimced  by  the  Democratic  press  of  that  State. 
For  a  time  it  seemed  possible  that  they  might  be  repudiated 
by  the  Northern  Democrats. 

But  when  the  National  Convention  of  the  party  met  on  the 
Ist  of  June,  1852,  for  the  nomination  of  candidates  for  President 
and  Yice-President,  it  became  speedily  apparent  that  no  such 
hope  was  to  be  realized.  The  convention  strongly  denounced 
any  efforts  of  the  abolitionists,  or  qf  others j  to  induce  Congress 
to  interfere  with  questions  of  slavery,  or  to  take  incipient  steps 
on  the  subject,  as  calculated  to  lead  to  the  most  alarming  and 
dangerous  consequences.  It  declared  that  the  Democratic  party 
would  abide  by  and  adhere  to  a  faithful  execution  of  the  acts 
known  as  the  compromise  measures  of  1850 — ^including  the  fugi- 
tive slave  act ;  which  act  ^^  being  designed  to  carry  out  an  express 
provision  of  the  Constitution,  cannot,  with  fidelity  thereto,  be 
repealed,  nor  so  changed  as  to  destroy  or  impair  its  efficiency." 
It  was  solemnly  declared,  finally,  ^^  that  the  Democratic  par^ 
will  resist  all  attempts  at  renewing  in  Congress  or  out  of  it,  the 
agitation  of  the  slavery  question,  under  whatever  shape  or  color 
it  may  be  made." 
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The  nomiiuiti0n0  of  this  ocmyention  were — ^f or  Preeideot) 
Franklm  Fieroe,  of  New  Hampdure;.  for  Yioe-Preddexit,  Wil- 
liam B.  King,  of  Alabama. 

A  few  days  later— on  the  16th  of  Jmie  * — the  Whigs  also 
met  in  national  connciL  Upon  the  davery  qoestion  they  took 
BcibBtantiallj  the  same  ground  aa^  if  not  even  stronger  and  more 
emphatic  than,  the  Democracy.  They  resolved  that  ^  the  series  of 
acts  known  as  the  compromise  measures  of  1850 — ^the  act  known 
as  the  fogitive  slave  law  indnded — are  received  and  acqmesced 
in  by  the  Whig  party  of  the  United  States  as  a  settlement, 
in  principle  and  substance,  of  the  dangerous  and  ezdting  ques- 
tions whidi  they  embrace ;  and,  so  far  as  they  are  concerned,  we 
will  maintain  tiiem  and  insist  on  their  strict  enforcement,  until 
time  and  eiqperience  diall  demonstrate  the  necesdty  of  further 
legislation  to  guard  against  the  evadon  of  the  laws  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  abuse  of  their  powers  on  the  other — not  impair- 
ing their  present  effidenqy ;  and  we  deprecate  all  further  agita- 
tion of  the  question  thus  settied,  as  dangerous  to  our  peace,  and 
will  discountenance  all  efforts  to  continue  or  renew  sudi  agita- 
tion whenever,  wherever  or  however  the  attempt  may  be  made ; 
and  we  will  maintain  this  system  as  essential  to  the  nationality 
of  the  Whig  party  and  the  integrity  of  the  Union.'* 

G^eral  Winfidd  Scott  was  nominated  for  Preddent  and 
William  A.  Oraham,  of  North  Carolina,  for  Yice-Freddent. 

The  candidates  of  both  parties  professed  prompt  and  zealous 
adhedon  to  the  platforms  priBsented  for  their  acceptance ;  and 
one  of  them  becune  an  itinerant  solidtor,  in  his  own  behalf  and 
that  of  the  party  whose  standard-bearer  he  was,  for  the  popular 
suffrages. 

Mr.  Chase  interpreted  these  platforms  and  nominations  to 
mean  resistance  not  to  pro^very,  but  to  antislavery  agitation. 
He  did  not  long  hedtate  as  to  the  course  he  ought  to  pursue. 
He  addressed  a  letter  to  Benjamin  F.  Butier,  of  New  York,  one 
of  his  associates  in  the  great  work  of  the  Buffalo  Convention, 
dedaring  his  determination  to  adhere  to  the  prindples  announced 
there,  and  to  act  with  the  only  party  faithful  to  those  prindples; 
that  is,  with  the  Independent  Democracy,  who  had  continued  to 
mafntAJn  their  organization,  and  had  called  a  National  Convention 

'  Both  the  Democntio  and  Whig  ConTentions  were  held  !n  Baltimore 
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to  meet  at  Pittsburg  on  the  11th  of  August — and  he  earnestly 
urged  Hr.  Butler,  and  throu^  Mr.  Butler  those  Denuxsrats  who 
had  acted  with  him  at  Bu£EalO|  to  maintain  the  ground  they  had 
there  taken. 

^^  I  shall  eyer  lamenti"  says  Mr.  Chase,  in  one  of  the  Trow- 
bridge letters^  ^'  that  this  appeal  was  not  heeded.  The  party  of 
freedom  had  given  in  1840,  while  unorganized,  one  vote  in  every 
three  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  votes  cast  in  tiie  United  States. 
In  1844,  it  had  given  one  vote  in  every  forty-four,  and  in  1848, 
it  had  given  one  vote  in  ten  and  almost  one  in  nine.  This,  it 
must  be  remembered,  was  the  proportion  in  the  free  States  of 
the  whole  vote  of  the  United  States.  The  proportion  in  the  free 
States,  considered  by  themselves,  must  of  course  have  been  much 
larger.  It  cannot  be  doubted,  I  think,  that  had  the  Kew  York 
Democra<r^  in  1852  adhered  to  the  prindplee  avowed  in  1848, 
and  refused  to  support  the  Baltimore  nominations  upon  a  plat- 
form repugnant  to  the  sentiments  and  convictions  of  a  large  mar 
jority  of  the  Korthem  people,  a  vote  would  have  been  given  to 
the  nominees  of  the  Independent  Democracy  which,  if  not  suf- 
ficient to  elect  its  candidates,  would  have  insured  the  election  of 
(General  Scott,  and  the  consequent  union  of  nearly  the  whole 
Democratic  party,  in  the  course  of  the  following  year,  upon  the 
principles  of  the  Inde})endent  Democra<r^.  The  Democracy  of 
the  Union— united  upon  those  principles — ^would  have  been  in- 
vincible ;  and  slavery,  excluded  from  the  Territories,  would  have 
been  ameliorated,  diminished,  and  finally  abolished  by  State  ac- 
tion. The  rebellion,  in  all  probability,  would  have  becni  avoided, 
and  the  Union  would  have  been  preserved  unbroken,  and  pre- 
served not  for  slavery  but  for  freedom.  I  took  great  pains  to 
explain  these  views  to  many,  and  a  good  deal  of  apprehension 
was  manifested  by  certain  slave-State  Senators  lest  they  should 
be  adopted." 

The  Free-Soilers  met  at  Pittsburg,  and  nominated  for  Presi- 
dent John  P.  Hale  and  for  Vice-President  George  W.  Julian. 
They  adopted  a  platform  of  unequivocal  hostility  to  slavery  ex- 
tension, in  favor  of  slavery  restriction,  and  in  emphatic  denundsr 
tion  of  the  fugitive  slave  law.  They  declared  the  true  '^  mission 
of  American  Democracy  to  be,  to  maintain  the  liberties  of  the 
people,  the  sovereignty  of  the  States,  and  the  perpetuity  of  the 
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Union,  by  the  impartial  application  to  public  afiEairs,  without  sec- 
tional discrimination,  of  ^e  fimdamental  prindpleB  of  equal 
rights^  strict  justice  and  economical  administration.  That  to  the 
importunate  and  persevering  demands  of  the  slave-power  for 
more  slave  States,  new  slave  Territories,  and  the  nationalization 
of  slavery,  our  distinct  and  final  answer  is — no  more  slave  States, 
no  more  dave  Territory,  no  nationalized  slavery,  and  no  national 
l^idation  for  the  extradition  of  slaves."  The  fugitive  slave  act 
was  denounced  as  repugnant  to  the  Oonstitution,  to  the  princi- 
pies  of  the  common  law,  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  and  to  the 
sentiments  of  the  civilized  world.  They  demanded  its  immedi- 
ate and  unconditional  repeal  Theydedared  the  doctrine  that 
any  human  law  is  a  finality  and  not  subject  to  modification  or 
repeal,  as  not  in  accordance  with  the  creed  of  the  founders 
of  the  government  and  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  the  peo- 
ple. They  denounced  the  payment  of  ten  millions  to  Texas ; 
and  declared  that  there  coidd  be  no  permanent  settlement  of 
the  slavery  question,  except  in  the  practical  recognition  of  the 
truth  that  davery  was  sectional  and  freedom  national,  by  the 
total  separation  of  the  Federal  Gbvemment  from  slavery,  and 
the  exercise  of  its  legitimate  and  constitutional  infiuence  on  the 
side  of  freedom,  and  by  leaving  to  the  States  the  whole  subject 
of  slavery,  induding  the  extradition  of  fn^tives  from  service. 

Upon  these  views  of  the  question  of  slavery,  the  free  De- 
mocracy appealed  to  the  people  of  the  country  for  support 

The  New  York  Democrats  did  not  respond  either  to  the  per- 
sonal appeal  of  Mr.  Chase  or  to  the  united  voice  of  the  Pittsburg 
Convention,  but  almost  unanimoudy  went  to  the  support  of  Oen- 
eral  Pierce,  who  was  dected  of  course.  Their  defection,  and  that 
of  those  influenced  by  their  example  in  other  States,  reduced  the 
vote  of  the  Independent  Democrats  from  291,678  in  1848  to 
157,296  in  1852 ;  or  about  one  in  twenty  of  the  whole  votes  cast. 
Near  three-f ourtlis  of  the  entire  defection  was  in  New  York.  In 
Ohio  the  vote  for  Hale  in  1852  was  about  four  thousand  less 
than  for  Yan  Buren  in  1848;  Yan  Buren's  vote  having  been 
86,854;  Hale's  was  81,682,  and  the  Old-line  Democracy  carried 
the  State. 

The  agreement  of  the  two  old  parties  upon  substantially  the 
same  platform,  and  the  dection  of  General  Pierce,  devolved  up- 
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on  the  Democratic  party  the  whole  responsibilily  of  that  plat- 
f onn.  The  reorganizatioii  of  parties  became  inevitable,  and  as 
the  platform  of  the  Independent  Democrata  alone  represented 
antagonism  to  the  invasions  of  slavery,  it  became  certain  also 
that  the  principles  of  that  party  mnst  form  the  basis  of  oppo- 
sition to  the  Administration,  which  in  the  logic  of  events  wonld 
inevitably  be  driven  into  new  concessions  to  the  slave-power. 


OHAPTEB    XVI. 

ICEETINO  OF  THE  THIBT7-TEIBD  OONQBESS  IN  DEOEICBEB^  1868 — ^EZ- 
TBAOT  FBOK  THB  MBBSAOB  OF  PBE8IDENT  FIEBOE — ^PLEDGES 
wnraTCTJP  js  BEHALF  OF  THE  QUIET  AI!n>  HABMONY  OF  THB 
OOUBTBY — NEBBASKA  BILL  INTBODnCED  INTO  THB  SENATE  BT 
lOL  DOUGLAS — EZTBAGTS  FBOH  THE  BEPOBT  WHIOR  AOOOH- 
PANIED  THE  BILL — ^EEPEAL  OF  MISSOUBI  BESTBIOnON  FBOPOSED 
BY  lOL  DIXON,  OF  XENTUOKT — MB.  SUMNEb's  OOUNTEB-FBOPO- 
SinON — ^DENUNCIATIONS  BY  THE  ^^  WASHmOTON  UNION  "  OF  THB 
AMEND1CENT8  OF  BENAT0B8  DIXON  AND  SUHNEB— ^'  THB  SOUTH 
"WIND  THIOK  WITH  STOBM" — lOU  DOUGLAS  FBOFOBEB  THB  BB- 
PEAL  OF  THE  MISSOUBI  BEBTBICnON — MODIFECATION  OF  THB 
ALLEGED  GBOUND  OF  BEPEAL— THB  ADMCNIBTBATION  PLEDGBS 
ITSELF  TO  THB  PBINOIPLB  OF  ^'  NON-JLNTKB V  KNTiON  " 
IN  THB  NEBBASKA  BILL. 


:H.Ti:{f)i)i:>ii 


PEESIDENT  PIEBCE/m  his  first  animal  message,  sub- 
mitted to  Oongress  on  the  6th  of  December,  1853,  felici- 
tated his  oomitrymen  upon  the  prevailing  peace  and  quiet 

"We  are  not  only  at  peace  with  all  the  world,'*  he  said, "  but 
in  regard  to  politicid  affairs,  we  are  exempt  from  any  cause  of 
serious  disquietude  in  our  domestic  relations.  The  controversies 
which  have  agitated  the  country  heretofore,  are  passing  away 
with  the  causes  that  produced  them  and  the  passions  they  had 
awakened;  or,  if  any  trace  of  them  remains,  it  may  be  reason- 
ably hoped  that  it  will  only  be  perceived  in  Hie  zealous  rivalry 
of  all  good  citizens  to  testify  their  respect  for  the  rights  of  the 
States,  their  devotion  to  the  XTnion,  and  their  common  determi- 
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tion,  the  sectional  strife,  and  the  fearful  Btroggle  of  1850.  As 
Congreas  deemed  it  wise  and  prudent  to  refrain  from  deciding 
the  matters  in  oontroveny  then— ^ther  by  affirming  or  repealing 
the  Hezican  laws,  or  by  an  act  declaratory  of  the  true  intent  of 
the  Constitation,  and  the  extent  of  the  protection  afforded  by  it 
to  slaYe-property — so  we  are  not  prepared  to  recommend  a  de- 
parture from  the  oonrse  pnrsaed  on  that  memorable  occasion, 
either  by  affirming  or  repealing  the  eighth  section  of  the  Mis- 
souri act|  or  by  any  act  declaratory  of  the  meaning  of  the  Con- 
stitution in  respect  to  the  legal  points  in  dispute,''  but  the  com- 
mittee submitted  a  section  at  the  same  time,  in  these  words : 
'^  That  in  order  to  avoid  all  misconstruction,  it  is  hereby  declared 
to  be  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  this  act,  so  far  as  the  ques- 
tion of  skvery  is  concerned,  to  carry  into  practical  operation  the 
following  proportions  and  principles,  established  by  the  com- 
promise  measures  of  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty,  to 
wit:  First  That  all  questions  pertaining  to  davery  in  the  Ter- 
ritories, and  in  the  new  States  to  be  formed  therefrom,  are  to  be 
left  to  the  dedsion  of  the  people  residing  therein,  through  their 
appropriate  representatiYes.  Second.  That  ^  all  cascto  inyolving 
title  to  slaves'  and  ^questions  of  personal  freedom,'  are  referred 
to  the  adjudication  of  the  local  tribunals,  with  the  right  of  appeal 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  Third.  That  the 
provisions  of  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
in  respect  to  fugitives  from  service,  are  to  be  carried  into  faith- 
ful execution  in  all  the  ^ organized  Territories'  the  same  as  in  the 
States." 

On  the  16th  of  January  Kr.  Dixon,  a  Whig  Senator  from 
Eentucby,  gave  notice  that  when  the  Kebraska  Bill  should  come 
up  for  consideration,  he  should  move  as  an  amendment,  that  so 
mudi  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  Act  as  excluded  slavery  from 
the  territory  ceded  by  France  to  the  United  States,  which  lies 
north  of  thirty-eix  degrees  thirty  minutes,  should  not  be  con- 
strued to  apply  to  the  act  for  oiganixing  a  territorial  government 
in  Kebraska,  but  that  the  citLEens  of  the  several  States  and  Ter- 
ritories should  be  at  liberty  to  take  and  hold  their  slaves  within 
any  of  the  Territories  or  of  the  States  to  be  formed  from  them. 
Mr.  Dixon  afterward  explained  that  he  was  a  pro-slavery  man 
from  a  elaveholding  State,  and  represented  a  sUveholding  con- 
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8titaen(7;  and  that  it  was  his  purpose  to  maiTitain  their  rights 
whenever  any  question  affecting  them  was  brought  before  .the 
people.  Where  slavery  was  conoemed,  he  declared  he  was  neither 
Whig  nor  Democrat. 

The  next  day — ^Tuesday,  January  17th — Mr.  Sumner  gave 
notice  that  he  diould  move  as  an  amendment  to  the  bill  that 
nothing  contained  in  it  should  be  construed  to  abrogate  or  in 
any  way  contravene  the  section  in  the  Missouri  Compnonse  Act, 
which  forever  prohibited  slavery  in  all  the  territory  ceded  by 
France  lying  north  of  thirty-six  degrees  and  thir^  minutes. 

Mr.  Douglas  gave  notice  at  the  same  time  that  he  should,  on 
the  next  Monday  (January  23d),  move  to  take  up  the  Kebraska 
BUL  He  said  he  gave  this  notice  in  order  to  call  the  attention 
of  Senators  to  the  subject 

The  newspaper  organ  of  G^eral  Pierce's  Administration — 
the  Waahingtan  Uhionj  on  Friday,  January  20th— denounced 
the  proposed  amendments  of  both  Mr.  Dixon  and  Mr.  Sumner, 
as  conung  from  members  of  two  parties  irreconcilably  opposed 
to  Democratic  ascendency.  ^  It  may  be  well  for  us  to  scrutinize 
with  care  the  movements  of  those  who  are  our  uniform  oppo* 
nents.  That  abolitionists  would  rejoice  to  see  the  fires  of  dis- 
cord rekindled  by  the  revival  of  the  slavery  agitation,  no  one 
can  doubt.  Those  who  have  perused  the  extracts  from  Senator 
Sumner's  speech,  which  we  lately  published,  will  be  slow  to 
suppose  that  agitation  is  not  his  object  in  offering  his  amend- 
ment On  the  other  hand,  there  is  nothing  in  the  past  history 
of  the  Whig  i>arty  which  ought  to  make  it  offensive  in  us  to  say, 
that  of  late  years  its  only  hoi>es  of  ascendency  have  been  based 
upon  the  slavery  agitation  in  some  one  of  its  forms.  •  •  •  Pru- 
deuce,  patriotism,  devotion  to  the  Union,  the  interest  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  all  suggest  that  that  public  sentiment  which  now 
acquiesces  cheerfully  in  the  principles  of  the  Compromise  of 
1850,  should  not  be  inconsiderately  disturbed.  The  triumphant 
election  of  President  Pierce  shows  that  on  this  basis  the  hearts 
and  the  judgments  of  the  people  are  with  the  Democracy. 
We  venture  to  suggest  that  it  is  well  worthy  of  consideration, 
whether  a  faithful  adherence  to  the  creed  which  has  been  so 
triumphantiy  indorsed  by  the  people,  does  not  require  all  good 
Democrats  to  hesitate  and  reflect  maturely  upon  any  proposition 
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which  any  member  of  our  party  can  object  to  as  an  interpo- 
lation upon  that  creed.  In  a  word,  it  would  be  wise  in  all 
Democrats  to  oondder  whether  it  wonld  not  be  safest  to  let  vM 
erumgh  alone.  To  repeal  the  Missonri  Oompromise  might,  and 
according  to  our  Tiew,  would  dear  the  principle  of  congressional 
non-intervention  of  all  embarrassment ;  but  we  doubt  whether 
the  good  thus  promised  is  so  important  that  it  would  be  wise  to 
seek  it  through  the  agitation  which  necessarily  stands  in  our 
path.  Upon  a  calm  review  of  the  whole  ground,  we  yet  see  no 
such  reasons  for  distmrbing  the  Compromise  of  1820,  as  could 
induce  us  to  advocate  either  of  the  amendments  proposed  to 
Mr.  Douglas's  biU."  In  the  same  article  the  Union  said,  how- 
ever— ^^  It  will  be  remonbered  that  the  bill,  as  proposed  by  Mr. 
Douglas,  reSnacts  and  applies  to  Nebraska  the  clause  on  slavery 
adopted  in  the  Oompromise  of  1860.  That  clause  is  silent  as  to 
the  question  of  slavery  during  the  territorial  condition  of  the 
inhabitants^  but  expressly  recognizes  and  asserts  their  right  to 
come  into  the  XTnion  as  a  State,  either  with  or  without  the 'insti- 
tution of  slavery,  as  they  may  determine  in  their  constitution." 
So  far  the  peace  of  the  country  was  undisturbed  by  a  new 
slavery  agitation.    But  now  what 


'^Etinu,  Notosque  munt,  creberqae  procelliB, 
Africas,*' 

said  Mr.  Chase,  quoting.    "Yes,  sir,  ^ cr^>er proceUie  Africue^ 
— the  south  wind  thick  with  storm." 

On  Monday,  the  23d  of  January,  Mr.  Douglas  asked  per- 
mission to  make  a  report  from  the  Committee  on  Territories,  in 
relation  to  the  Nebraska  Bill,  which  had  been  set  apart  for  con- 
sideration that  day.  He  said  that  the  committee  had  concluded 
to  recommend  the  division  of  the  proposed  Territory  of  Ne- 
braska into  two  Territories,  and  to  change — of  course — the  boun- 
dary;  the  second  to  be  called  yansafl.  '^We  have  prepared  our 
amendment,"  he  said,  ^^  in  the  form  of  a  substitute,  to  come  in 
lieu  of  the  bill  which  we  have  already  reported.  We  have  also 
incorporated  into  it  one  or  two  other  amendments,  which  make 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  upon  other  and  more  delicate  questions 
dear  and  specific,  so  as  to  avoid  all  conflict  of  opinion."  He 
asked  that  the  substitute  be  printed,  so  that  Senators  could 
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see  what  it  was.  Kr.  Mason  asked — ^^I  wish  to  know  whether 
the  amendment  now  proposed  as  a  snbstitate  is  reported  from 
the  committee  t "  Hr.  Douglas  answered,  ^<  It  is."  Hr.  Dong- 
las  Baid  alsOi  in  answer  to  other  inquiries,  that  both  Territories 
were  indnded  in  one  bill,  and  that  the  bonndaries  were  specified 
in  each  case.    The  substitute  was  then  ordered  to  be  printed. 

One  of  the  amendments  introduced  into  the  sub^tute,  and 
intended  bj  Hr.  Douglas  to  make  certain  delicate  questions 
more  clear  and  specific,  was  comprehended  in  these  pr^nant 
words :  ^^  That  the  Constitution,  and  aU  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  which  are  not  locally  inapplicable,  shall  have  the  same 
force  and  effect  within  the  said  Territoiy  as  elsewhere  in  the 
United  States,  except  the  eighth  section  of  the  act  preparatoiy 
to  the  admission  of  Missouri  into  the  Union,  approved  March  6, 
1820,  which  was  superseded  by  the  prindples  of  the  l^slation 
of  1850,  commonly  called  the  compromise  measures,  and  is  de- 
clared inoperatiye  and  void ;  it  being  the  true  intent  and  mean- 
ing of  this  act  not  to  legislate  slaveiy  into  any  State  or  Terri- 
toiy,  nor  to  ezdude  it  therefrom;  but  to  leave  the  people 
thereof  perf ectiy  free  to  form  and  regulate  their  domestic  insti- 
tutions in  their  own  way,  subject  only  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States." ' 

On  the  26th  of  January,  the  Union  newspaper  announced 
that  the  Democratic  party  was  entirely  pledged  to  the  policy 
embodied  in  Mr.  Douglas's  substitute,  and  that  the  Adminis- 
tration was  firm  in  its  resolution  to  cany  it  out;  and  a  fortnight 
later  declared,  that  those  Democratic  members  of  Congress  who, 
supporting  the  policy  of  Mr.  Douglas's  bill,  were  discarded  by 
their  constituents,  would  be  taken  care  of  by  the  President  in 
mftlring  distribution  of  the  public  patronage. 

^  The  history  of  this  amendment  will  appear  fai  the  eif^teenth  chapter  of  thia 
Tohmie. 


OHAPTEB   XVII. 

THB  APPEAL   07  THB   INDEPSNDSNT  DSMOGOBATS-^SFFBOr  07  THB 
APPEAL  UPON  THB  PDBLIO  SEEITIICENT  07  THB  ZTOBTH. 

IT  was  the  belief  of  the  Independent  Democrats  in  Congress, 
that  nnder  the  bill  introduced  by  "Mr.  Douglas  on  the  4th 
of  January,  it  was  designed  that  slayery  should  be  allowed  in 
Nebraska.  The  substitute  offered  by  the  same  Senator  on  the 
23d  of  January— dividing  Nebraska  into  two  Territories,  with  a 
view,  probably,  to  devote  one  of  them  to  slavery  and  the  other 
to  freedom — ripened  that  belief  into  certainty,  Forwamed,  as 
they  felt,  they  had  already  prepared  an  appeal  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  advising  them  of  the  danger,  and  uiging 
them  to  interpose  without  delay  to  prevent  it 

^'  As  Senators  and  Bepresentatives  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,"  said  the  signers  of  this  celebrated  paper,^  ^'  it  is 
our  duly  to  warn  our  constituents,  whenever  imminent  danger 
menaces  the  freedom  of  our  institutions  or  the  permanency  of 
the  Union. 

^^  Such  danger,  as  we  firmly  believe,  now  impends,  and  we 
earnestly  solicit  your  prompt  attention  to  it. 

^^  At  the  last  session  of  Congress  a  bill  for  the  organization 
of  the  Territory  of  Nebraska  passed  the  House  of  Bepresenta- 
tives by  an  overwhelming  majority.  That  bill  was  based  on 
the  principle  of  excluding  slavery  from  the  new  Territory.  It 
was  not  taken  up  for  consideration  in  the  Senate,  and  conse- 
quently failed  to  become  a  law. 

'  Thia  paper  was  written  b j  Mr.  Ghaie,  In  part  from  a  draft  pr^>ared  b j  Mr. 
Giddinga. 
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^  At  the  preflent  senon  a  new  Kebraaka  Bill  lias  been  re- 
ported by  the  Senate  Oommittee  on  Territoiiee,  which,  fihonld  it 
nnhappfly  reoeive  the  sanction  of  Congress,  will  open  all  the 
nnorganized  Territories  of  the  Union  to  the  ingress  of  slayerj. 

^^  We  arraign  this  bill  as  a  gross  violation  of  a  sacred  pledge; 
as  a  criminal  betrayal  of  predons  ri^ts;  as  part  and  parcel  of 
an  atrodons  plot  to  ezdnde  from  a  yast  imoocnpied  region 
immigrants  from  the  Old  World  and  free  laborers  from  our  own 
States,  and  convert  it  into  a  dreaiy  region  of  despotism,  in- 
habited by  masters  and  daves. 

<^  Tske  yonr  maps,  f  eUow-dtizens,  we  entreat  yon,  and  see 
what  connlry  it  is  whidi  this  bill  gratoitondy  and  reddesdy 
proposes  to  open  to  davery. 

«From  the  sonthwestem  comer  of  Missouri  pnrsne  the 
paralld  of  86^  80^  north  latitude  westerly  across  the  Arkansas, 
across  the  Korth  Fork  of  the  Canadian  to  the  northeastern  angle 
of  Texas ;  then  follow  the  northern  boundary  of  Texas  to  the 
western  limit  of  Kew  Mexico;  then  proceed  along  that  western 
line  to  its  northern  termination ;  then  again  turn  westwardly, 
and  follow  the  northern  line  of  New  Mexico  to  the  crest  of  the 
Bodcy  Mountains ;  then  ascend  northwardly  along  the  crest  of 
that  mountain-range  to  the  line  which  separates  the  United 
States  from  the  Britidi  possesions  in  North  America,  on  the 
forty-ninth  paralld  of  north  latitude ;  then  pursue  your 
course  eastwardly  along  that*  line  to  the  White-Earth  Biver, 
which  falls  into  the  Missouri  from  the  north;  descend  that 
riyer  to  its  confluence  with  the  Missoori ;  descend  the  Missouri, 
along  the  western  border  of  Minnesota,  of  Iowa,  of  Missouri,  to 
the  point  where  it  ceases  to  be  a  boundary-line,  and  enters  the 
State  to  which  it  giyes  its  name  then  continue  your  southward 
course  along  the  western  limit  of  that  State  to  the  point  from 
whidi  you  set  out.  You  have  now  made  the  circuit  of  the  pro- 
posed Territory  of  Nebraska.  You  have  traversed  the  vast 
distance  of  more  than  three  thousand  miles.  You  have  traced 
the  outline  of  an  area  of  four  hundred  and  eighty-five  thousand 
square  miles ;  more  than  twdve  times  as  great  as  that  of  Ohio. 

^^This  immense  region,  occupying  the  very  heart  of  the 
North  American  Continent,  and  larger,  by  thirty-three  thousand 
square  miles,  than  all  the  existing  free  States— including  Cali- 
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fomia;  this  JTrnnenflfl  r^on,  well  watered  and  fertilei  throuj^ 
which  the  middle  and  northern  routes  from  the  Atlantic  to  ti^ 
Padfio  mnst  pass^  this  immense  r^on,  embracing  all  the  mior- 
ganized  territoiy  of  the  nation,  except  the  comparativelj  insig- 
nificant district  of  Indian  Territory  north  of  Bed  Biver  and  be- 
tween A  rlrnnflfta  and  TezaS|  and  now  for  more  than  thirty  years 
r^arded  by  the  common  consent  of  the  American  people  as 
consecrated  to  freedom  by  statute  and  by  compact — this  im- 
mense region  the  biU  now  before  the  SenatCi  without  reason  and 
without  excuse,  but  in  flagrant  disregard  of  sound  policy  and 
sacred  faith,  purposes  to  open  to  dayery. 

^' We  beg  your  attention,  fellow-<sitizens,  to  jft  few  historical 
&cts: 

^^  The  original  settled  policy  of  the  United  States,  clearly 
indicated  by  the  Jefferson  proviso  of  1784  and  the  Ordinance 
of  1787,  was  non-extension  of  davery. 

^^  In  1803,  Louifflana  was  acquired  by  purchase  from  France. 
At  that  time  there  were  some  twenty-fiye  or  thirty  thousand 
slaves  in  the  Territory ;  most  of  them  within  what  is  now  the 
State  of  Louisiana;  a  few  only,  &rther  north,  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  Mississippi.  Congress,  instead  of  providing  for  the  abo- 
lition of  slavery  in  this  new  Territoiy,  permitted  its  continu- 
ance. In  1812  the  State  of  Louisiana  was  organized  and  ad- 
mitted into  the  TTnion  with  slavery. 

'*  In  1818,  six  years  later,  the  "inhabitants  of  the  Territory  of 
Missouri  applied  to  Congress  for  authority  to  form  a  State  con- 
stitution, and  for  admission  into  the  TTnion.  There  were,  at 
that  time,  in  the  whole  territory  acquired  from  France,  outside 
of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  not  three  thousand  slaves. 

**  There  was  no  apology,  in  the  circumstances  of  the  country, 
for  the  continuance  of  slavery.  The  original  national  policy 
was  against  it,  and  not  less  tlie  plain  langoage  of  the  treaty 
under  which  the  territory  had  been  acquired  from  France. 

^^It  was  proposed,  therefore,  to  incorporate  in  the  biU  author- 
izing the  formation  of  a  State  government,  a  provision  requiiv 
ing  that  the  constitution  of  the  new  State  should  contain  an 
article  providing  for  the  abolition  of  existing  slavery,  and  pro- 
hibiting the  further  introduction  of  slaves. 

'<  This  provision  was  vehemently  and  pertinaciously  opposed, 
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but  finally  preyailed  in'  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  by  a  de- 
cided Yote.  In  the  Senate  it  was  rejected,  and — ^in  consequence 
of  the  disagreement  between  the  two  Houses — the  bill  was  lost 

^^At  the  next  session  of  Congress,  the  controversy  was 
renewed  with  increased  violence.  It  was  terminated  at  length 
by  a  compromise.  Missouri  was  allowed  to  come  into  the  Union 
with  daveiy;  but  a  section  was  inserted  in  the  act  authorizing 
her  admission,  excluding  slavery  f orev^  from  all  the  territoiy 
acquired  from  France,  not  included  in  the  new  State,  lying 
north  of  86^  80'.    We  quote  the  prohibitory  section : 

^<  <SxonoN  8.  Be  it  furiher  enaeledy  That  in  all  that  terri- 
tory ceded  by  France  to  the  United  States,  under  the  name  of 
Louisiana,  which  lies  north  of  36°  and  30'  of  north  latitude,  not 
included  within  the  limits  of  the  State  contemplated  by  this 
act,  slavery  and  involuntary  servitude,  otherwise  than  as  the 
punishment  of  crimes,  shaU  be  and  is  hereby  forever  prohibited.' 

'^  The  question  of  the  constitutionality  of  this  prohibition 
was  submitted  by  President  Monroe  to  his  cabinet.  John 
Quincy  Adams  was  then  Secretary  of  State ;  John  C.  Calhoun 
was  Secretary  of  War;  William  H.  Crawford  was  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury ;  and  William  Wirt  was  Attomey-Gteneral.  Each 
of  these  eminent  gentlemen — ^three  of  them  being  from  the 
slave  Statee— gave  a  written  opinion,  aflBrming  its  constitution- 
ality, and  thereupon  the  act  received  the  sanction  of  the  Presi- 
dent himself,  also  from  a  slave  State. 

^'  Nothing  is  more  certain  in  history  than  the  fact  that  Mis- 
souri could  not  have  been  admitted  as  a  slave  State  had  not  cer- 
tain members  from  the  free  States  been  reconciled  to  the  meas- 
ure by  the  incorporation  of  this  prohibition  into  the  act  of  ad- 
mission. Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  this  prohibition  has 
been  regarded  and  accepted  by  the  whole  country  as  a  solemn 
compact  against  the  extension  of  slavery  into  any  part  of  the 
territory  acquired  from  France  lying  north  of  36°  30',  and 
not  included  in  the  new  State  of  Missouri.  The  same  act — ^let 
it  be  ever  remembered — ^which  authorized  the  formation  of  a 
constitution  by  the  State,  without  a  clause  forbidding  slavery, 
consecrated,  beyond  question  and  beyoAd  honest  recall,  the 
whole  remainder  of  the  Territory  to  freedom  and  free  institu- 
tions forever.    For  more  than  thirty  years — during  more  than 
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half  our  national  existence  nnder  onr  present  Congdtation — 
this  compact  has  been  nniyersally  regarded  and  acted  upon  as 
inviolable  American  law.  In  conformity  with  it,  Iowa  was 
admitted  as  a  free  State  and  Minnesota  has  been  organized  as  a 
free  Territory. 

'^  It  is  a  strange  and  ominous  fact,  well  calculated  to  awaken 
the  worst  apprehensions  and  the  most  f earfal  forebodings  of 
future  calamities,  that  it  is  now  deliberately  proposed  to  repeal 
this  prohibition,  by  implication  or  directly— the  latter  certainly 
the  manlier  way — and  thus  to  subvert  the  compact,  and  allow 
slavery  in  all  the  yet  unoiganized  territory. 

^^  We  cannot,  in  this  address,  review  the  various  pretenses 
under  which  it  is  attempted  to  doak  this  monstrous  wrong,  but 
we  must  not  altogether  omit  to  notice  one. 

^It  is  said  that  Nebraska  sustains  the  same  relations  to  sla- 
very as  did  the  territory  acquired  from  Mexico  prior  to  1850, 
and  that  the  pro-slavery  clauses  of  the  bill  are  necessary  to  carry 
into  efEect  the  compromise  of  that  year. 

^  ITo  assertion  could  be  more  groundless. 

<<  Three  acquisitions  of  territory  have  been  made  by  treaty. 
The  first  was  from  France.  Out  of  this  territory  have  been 
created  the  three  slave  States  of  Louisiana,  Arkansas  and  Mis- 
souri, and  the  single  free  State  of  Iowa.  The  controversy 
which  arose  in  relation  to  the  then  unorganized  portion  of  this 
territory  was  closed  in  1820  by  the  Missouri  act,  containing  the 
slavery  prohibition,  as  has  been  already  stated.  This  contro- 
versy related  only  to  territory  acquired  from  France.  The  act 
by  which  it  was  terminated  was  confined,  by  its  own  expres- 
sions, to  the  same  territory,  and  had  no  relation  to  any  other. 

^'  The  second  acquisition  was  from  Spain.  Florida,  the  ter- 
ritory thus  acquired,  was  yielded  to  slavery  without  a  struggle 
and  almost  without  a  murmur. 

'^  The  third  was  from  Mexico.  The  controversy  which  arose 
from  this  acquisition  is  fresh  in  the  remembrance  of  the  American 
people.  Out  of  it  spmng  the  acts  of  Congress  commonly  known 
as  the  Compromise  Measures  of  1850,  by  one  of  which  Califor- 
nia was  admitted  as  a  free  State ;  while  two  others,  organizing 
the  Territories  of  New  Mexico  and  Utah,  exposed  all  the  residue 
of  the  recently-acquired  territory  to  the  invasion  of  slavery. 
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^^  These  Bcts  were  never  Buppoeed  to  abrogate  or  touch  the 
exifitmg  ezdnsioii  of  davery  from  what  is  now  called  Nebraska. 
They  applied  to  the  territory  acquired  from  Mexico,  and  to  that 
only.  They  were  intended  as  a  settlement  of  the  controversy 
growing  out  of  that  acquisition,  and  of  that  controversy  only. 
They  must  stand  or  fall  by  their  own  merits. 

^^  The  statesmen  whose  powerful  support  carried  the  Utah 
and  New  Mexico  acts  never  dreamed  that  their  provisions  would 
be  ever  applied  to  Nebraska.  Even  at  the  last  session  of  Con- 
gress, Mr.  Atchison,  of  Missouri,  in  a  speech  infavor  of  taking 
up  the  former  Nebraska  Bill,  on  the  morning  of  the  4th  of 
March,  1853,  said :  ^  It  is  evident  that  the  Missouri  Compromise 
cannot  be  repealed.  So  far  as  that  question  is  concerned,  we 
might  as  well  agree,  to  the  admission  of  this  Territory  now  as 
next  year,  or  five  or  ten  years  hence.'  These  words  would  not 
have  fallen  from  this  watchful  guardian  of  slavery  had  he  sup- 
posed that  this  Territory  was  embraced  by  the  pro-davery  pro- 
visions of  the  Compromise  Acts.  This  pretension  had  not  iken 
been  set  up.    It  is  a  palpable  af  ter-thonght. 

^  The  Compromise  Acts  themselves  refute  this  pretension. 
In  the  third  artide  of  the  second  section  of  the  joint  resdution 
for  .annexing  Texas  to  the  United  States,  it  is  expresdy  declared 
that,  ^  in  such  State  or  States  as  d)all  be  formed  out  of  such  ter- 
ritory north  of  said  Missouri  Compromise  line,  slaveiy  or  invol- 
untiuy  servitude,  except  for  crime,  shall  be  prohibited ; '  and  in 
the  act  for  organizing  New  Mexico  and  settling  the  boundary  of 
Texas,  a  proviso  was  incorporated,  on  n\ption  of  Mr.  Mason,  of 
Yiiginia,  which  distinctly  preserves  this  prohibition,  and  flouts 
the  barefaced  pretension  that  all  the  territory  of  the  United 
States,  whether  south  or  north  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  line, 
is  to  be  open  to  slavery.  It  is  as  follows:  ^Prcvidedj  that 
nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  to  impair  or  qualify 
any  thing  contained  in  the  third  artide  of  the  second  section  of 
the  joint  resolution  for  annexing  Texas  to  the  United  States, 
approved  March  1, 1845,  either  as  regards  the  number  of  States 
that  may  hereafter  be  formed  out  of  the  State  of  Texas  or  other- 
wise.* 

"  Here  is  proof  beyond  controversy  that  the  principle  of  the 
Missouri  act  prohibiting  slavery  north  of  86°  80',  far  from  being 
10 
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abrogated  by  the  Ciompromifle  Acta,  is  expressly  affirmed ;  and 
that  the  proposed  repeal  of  this  prohibition,  instead  of  being  an 
affirmation  of  the  Compromise  Acts,  is  a  repeal  of  a  very  prom- 
inent provision  of  the  most  important  act  of  the  series.  It  is 
solemnly  declared  in  the  yery  Compromise  Acts,  *that  nothing 
herein  oaniained  shall  he  oanetmed  to  impair  or  qyalify^  the 
prohibition  of  davery  north  of  86^  80' ;  and  yet,  in  the  face  of 
this  declaration,  that  sacred  prohibition  is  said  to  be  overthrown. 
Can  presumption  further  got  To  all  who,  in  any  way,  lean 
upon  these  compromises,  we  commend  this  exposition. 

^^  The  pretenses,  therefore,  that  the  territoiy  covered  by  the 
positive  prohibition  of  1820,  sustains  a  sunilar  relation  to  slavery 
with  that  acquired  from  Mexico,  covered  by  no  prohibition  ex- 
cept that  of  disputed  constitutional  or  Mexican  law,  and  that  the 
Compromises  of  1850  require  the  incorporation  of  the  pro-davery 
clauses  of  the  Utah  and  New  Mexico  Bill  in  the  Nebraska  act, 
are  mere  inventions,  designed  to  cover  up  from  public  reprehen- 
sion meditated  bad  faitL  Were  he  living  now,  no  one  would 
be  more  forward,  more  eloquent,  or  more  indignant  in  his  denun- 
ciation of  that  bad  faith,  than  Heniy  Clay,  the  foremost  cham- 
pion of  both  compromises. 

^<In  1820  Ihe  slave  States  said  to  the  free  States:  <  Admit 
Missouri  with  slavery,  and  refrain  from  positive  exclusion  south 
of  36''  30',  and  we  will  join  you  in  perpetual  prohibition  north 
of  that  line.'  The  free  States  consented.  In  1854  the  slave 
States  say  to  the  free  States :  'Missouri  is  admitted ;  no  prohi- 
bition south  of  86®  80  •  has  been  attempted ;  we  have  received 
the  full  consideration  of  our  agreement;  no  more  is  to  be  gained 
by  adherence  to  it  on  our  part ;  we  therefore  propose  to  cancel 
the  compact.'  If  this  is  not  Punic  faith,  what  is !  Kot  without 
the  deepest  dishonor  and  crime  can  the  free  States  acquiesce  in 
the  demand. 

<<We  confess  our  total  inability  properly  to  delineate  the 
character  or  describe  the  consequences  of  this  measure.  Lan- 
guage fails  to  express  the  sentiments  of  indignation  and  abhor- 
retice  which  it  inspires;  and  no  vision  less  penetrating  and 
comprehensive  than  that  of  the  All-Seeing  can  reach  its  evil 
issues.  .  •  • 

^^  We  appeal  to  the  people.    We  warn  you  that  the  dearest 
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interests  of  freedom  and  the  Union  are  in  inmiinent  periL  Dem- 
agogaes  may  tell  yon  that  the  Union  can  be  maintained  only  by 
anbmitting  to  the  demands  of  slavery.  We  tell  yon  that  the 
Union  can  only  be  maintained  by  the  full  recognition  of  the  jnst 
claims  of  freedom  and  man.  The  Union  was  formed  to  estab- 
lish jnsfice  and  secore  the  blessings  of  liberty.  When  it  fails  to 
accomplish  these  ends  it  will  be  worthlesS|  and  when  it  becomes 
worthless  it  cannot  long  endure. 

^^  We  entreat  yon  to  be  mindful  of  that  fundamental  maxim 
of  Democracy — ^Equal  monrs  and  xxact  justigb  fob  all  men. 
Do  not  submit  to  become  agents  in  extending  legalized  oppres- 
sion and  systematized  injustice  over  a  vast  territoiy  yet  exempt 
from  these  terrible  evils. 

^  We  implore  Christians  and  Christian  ministers  to  interpose. 
Their  divine  religion  requires  them  to  behold  in  every  man  a 
brother,  and  to  labor  for  the  advancement  and  regeneration  of 
the  human  race. 

^  Whatever  apolo^es  may  be  offered  for  the  toleration  of 
slaveiy  in  the  States,  none  can  be  offered  for  its  extension  into 
Territories  where  it  does  not  exist,  and  where  that  exten- 
sion involves  the  repeal  of  ancient  law  and  the  violation  of 
solemn  compact  Let  all  protest,  earnestly  and  emphatically, 
by  correspondence,  through  the  press,  by  memorials,  by  reso- 
lutions of  public  meetings  and  l^islative  bodies,  and  in  what- 
ever other  mode  may  seem  expedient,  against  this  enormous 
crime. 

"  For  ourselves,  we  shall  resist  it  by  speech  and  vote,  and 
with  all  the  abilities  which  God  has  given  us.  Even  if  overcome 
in  the  impending  struggle,  we  shall  not  submit  We  shall  go 
home  to  our  constituents,  erect  anew  the  standard  of  freedom, 
and  call  on  the  people  to  come  to  the  rescue  of  the  countiy  from 
the  domination  of  slavery.  We  will  not  despair ;  for  the  cause 
of  human  freedom  is  the  cause  of  God." 

The  appeal  was  signed  by  S.  P.  Chase,  Senator  from  Ohio ; 
Charles  Sumner,  Senator  from  Massachusetts ;  J.  B.  Giddings 
and  Edward  Wade,  Representatives  from  Ohio ;  Gerritt  Smith, 
Bepresentative  from  New  York ;  Alexander  De  Witt,  Repre- 
sentative from  Massachusetts.  It  was  printed  in  Washington 
and  New  York  papers  on  the  24th  and  25th  of  January,  and 
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within  a  fortnight  was  reprinted  in  most  of  the  newspapers 
throughout  the  free  States. 

The  effect  of  the  appeal  was  instant  Its  powerful  and  sol- 
emn language,  coupled  with  the  magnitude  of  the  subject  to 
which  it  called  the  public  attention,  created  in  the  Korth  a  pro- 
found agitation.  Its  warnings  were  felt  to  be  warranted  by  the 
occasion  which  produced  them,  and  eveiywhere  preparation  be- 
gan with  a  yiew  to  manifest  to  Congress  the  popular  judgment 
against  the  proposed  repeaL  Opposition  to  the  measure  was  con- 
fined to  no  party,  to  no  State,  to  no  part  of  a  State,  but  pervaded 
the  entire  Northern  people ;  and  but  for  the  prodigious  influ- 
ence of  party  organization  and  discipline,  joined  with  an  exten- 
sive patronage  of  offices,  all  of  which  were  speedily  and  energeti- 
cally called  into  operation,  the  uprising  might  have  been  effec- 
tive against  the  repeaL 
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XB.  DOUOLAB  DJSSOUSOBB  THB  AFPSAL  OF  THB  INDEPENDENT  DBM- 
OOBATSr— DEFENDS  TBE  ^  PBINOIFLB ''  OF  HIS  NEBRASKA  BELL 
— ^AHD  ALLEOES  THAT  THB  LBOIBLATIOK  OF  1800  SUFEBSBDED 
THE  HISSOUBI  BESTBIOnOH — MB.  OHASB  DENIES  THE  DOCIBIHB 
OF  ST7FEB8EDXJBB — ^HIS  8PEB0H— ACTION  OF  THB  SENATE  ON 
THE  QUESTION  OF  ST7PEBSEDUBB-— KB.  CHASE  SEEKS  TO  DIS* 
OOYEB,  BT  DCPOBTANT  AHENDMENTS|  THB  BBAL  FBINdPLB  OF 
THE  BILL — ^TTS  BEAL  FBINdPLE  DEVELOPED—THE  AOITATIQN 
IN  THE  NOBTH — PASSAGE  OF  THE  BILL — ^ANECDOTE  OF  KB. 
CHASE* 

MR.  DOUGLAS  came  into  the  Senate  on  the  morning  of 
the  80th  of  Jannaiy,  laboring  under  much  angry  excite- 
ment He  had  read  the  appeal  of  the  Independent  Democrats, 
and  at  once  denounced  both  it  and  its  authors  with  indignant 
bitterness.  He  stigmatized  statements  it  contained  as  ''base 
falsehoods."  He  said  material  facts  of  lustoiy  had  been  sup 
pressed,  and  that  other  &cts  had  been  misstated  and  misrepre- 
sented. He  called  Chase  and  Sumner  '^  abolition  confederates 
in  slander,"  ''pure,  unmitigated,  unadulterated  abolitionists," 
who  wished  a  renewal  of  the  sLaverj  agitation,  and  who  sought 
by  this  appeal  to  win  "  tender-footed  Democrats"  into  the  sup 
port  of  their  "  plot."  He  branded  the  abready-prevailing  excite- 
ment as  an  "abolition  tornado,  which  would  again  put  the 
country  in  peril."  He  elaborated  his  views  upon  the  vital  prin- 
ciple of  the  Nebraska  Bill ;  it  was  that,  he  said,  upon  which 
rested  the  Compromise  of  1850 ;  "  the  great  principle  of  self- 
government  ;  the  right  of  the  people  to  decide  the  question  of 
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flieir  domeftic  inititatiopg  for  ^MemadweB,  subject  onlj  to  ndi 
TimitBtmtr  and  reBtrictioiii  as  are  imposed  hy  tiie  Coosftitiitkiii 
of  tiie  United  States."    Hie  sdd  tliat  tiie  object  of  tiie  Omi- 
promise  of  1850  iras  to  estaWish  certain  great  prindplei^  VP^ 
caUa  to  all  the  nnoigsnized  tearritorj  of  Aa  oonntrf,  wbidi 
would  aroid  Aa  slarerf  agitation  for  all  time  to  come.    He 
deoied  tbat  tbat  compromise  iras  a  mere  tempwaiy  ffipedienti 
qipUcable  onlj  to  Utah  and  Kew  ICezico,  wbidi  left  tiie  coimtiy 
entirel J  at  aea  in  the  fotare.    If  it  iras  an  e^edient  meraly, 
.  tben  Webster,  CSaj  and  Osas  had  pahned  iqpon  Ae  people  an 
atrodoDS  fraud.    But  he  held  Aat  there  had  been,  bj  Ae  legis- 
lation of  1850,  an  express  annulment  of  the  IGsBonri  Oompio- 
mise,  and  Aat  as  to  sll  mioiganized  Territories  it  iras  superseded 
bj  that  legialation,  and  that  Congress  iras  boond  to  qpplj  Ae 
princ^le  it  established  in  the  organization  of  all  eristing  Terri- 
toriei^  and  in  all  that  mig^t  be  aoqnired  in  fatore.  ''If  this  jnjn- 
dple  is  rig^"  he  said,  ''the  bill  is  rig^L    If  the  prindple  is 
wrong,  the  bill  is  wrong.  . . .  The  legal  effect  of  Ae  bill,  if  it  be 
pasBod,  is  neither  to  legislate  ekyery  into  the  Territories  nor  out 
of  them,  but  to  leave  the  people  free  to  do  as  Aej  please,  mider  Ae 
provisions  and  subject  to  the  limitations  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  And  why,"  he  asked,  **  shall  not  this  principle 
preyail?    Why  should  anj  man,  NorA  or  South,  object  to  itl" 
He  announced  his  intention  to  stand  bj  it,  not  merely  because 
he  was  bound  to  it  by  the  Baltimore  platform  of  185S,  but  be- 
cause of  a  higher  and  more  eolemn  obligation,  to  which  the 
Democracy  stood  pledged  by  the  love  and  affection  Aey  bore  to 
the  great  principle  of  free  institutions,  which  lies  at  the  basis  of 
the  Democratic  creed,  and  gives  to  every  political  community 
the  rig^t  to  govern  itself  in  obedience  to  Ae  Constitution  of  Ae 
country. 

Hr.  Chase  said  he  reaffirmed  every  word  and  syllable  in  Ae 
appeal,  distinctiy  and  emphatically,  and  that  at  a  future  day 
he  would  demonstrate  that  the  liiGfisouri  prohibition  had  nc4 
been  repealed  by  the  compromise  measures  of  1850 ;  that  not 
a  single  word  had  been  uttered  in  Ae  Senate-chamber,  nor  in 
Ae  House  of  Representatives,  indicating  any  idea  or  purpose, 
on  the  part  of  anybody,  that  those  measures  were  to  operate 
as  a  repeal,  and  '^  that  when  Ae  Senator  vouches  Ae  authority 
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of  Clay  and  Webster  to  sustam  him,  he  voabhea  authoritieB 
which  would  rebuke  him,  could  those  stateamen  apeak  from 
their  graves." 

Mr.  Sumner  added  that  the  language  of  the  appeal  was 
strong,  but  no  stronger  than  the  exigency  required.  The  pro- 
posed measure,  which  reversed  the  time-honored  policy  of  our 
fathers  in  the  restriction  of  slavery,  could  not  justly  be  described 
in  common  language.  He  denounced  it  as  ^a  soulless,  eyeless 
monster — ^horrid,  unshapely  and  vast" 

On  the  3d  of  February  "Mr.  Chase  proceeded  to  vindicate  the 
statements  contained  in  the  appeal.  He  declared  the  averment 
in  the  substitute  reported  by  Hr.  Douglas  on  the  28d  of  Janu- 
ary, to  the  effect  that  the  Missouri  prohibition  had  been  ^^  super- 
seded by  the  principles  of  the  legislation  of  1850,  commonly 
called  the  compromise  measures,"  to  be  ^^untrue  in  fact  and 
without  foundation  in  histoiy."  He  moved — ^f or  that  reason — 
to  strike  it  out  of  the  bill,  and  in  support  of  his  motion,  reviewed 
the  history  both  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  and  the  compro- 
mise measures  of  1850.  '^When  the  measures  of  1850  were 
before  Congress,"  he  asked,  ^^  when  the  questions  involved  in 
them  were  discussed  from  day  to  day,  from  week  to  week,  from 
month  to  month,  in  this  Senate-chamber,  who  ever  heard  that 
the  Missouri  prohibition  was  to  be  superseded?  What  man,  at 
what  time,  in  what  speech,  ever  suggested  that  the  acts  of  tibat 
year  were  to  affect  the  Missouri  Compromise  t .  The  Senator 
from  Illinois  the  other  day  invoked  the  authority  of  Henry 
Clay — ^that  departed  statesman,  in  respect  to  whom,  whatever 
may  be  the  differences  of  political  opinion,  none  question  that, 
among  the  great  men  of  this  country,  he  stood  proudly  eminent. 
Did  he,  in  the  report  made  by  him  as  chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  Thirteen,  or  in  any  speech  in  support  of  the  Compromise  Acts, 
or  in  any  conversation  in  the  committee,  or  out  of  the  committee, 
ever  hint  at  this  doctrine  of  supersedure?  Did  any  supporter, 
or  any  opponent  of  the  Compromise  Acts,  ever  vindicate  or  con- 
demn them  upon  the  ground  that  the  Missouri  prohibition  would 
be  affected  by  them?  Well,  sir,  the  Compromise  Acts  were 
passed.  They  were  denounced  North  and  South.  Did  any  de- 
fender of  them  at  the  South  ever  justify  his  support  of  them 
upon  the  ground  that  the  South  had  obtained  through  them  the 
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repeal  of  the  IGsBoiiri  prohibition  t  Did  any  objector  to  them 
at  the  North  ever  anggest  as  a  ground  of  condemnation  that  that 
prohibition  was  swept  away  by  them  t  KoiSirl  Noman^North 
or  Sonth,  dnring  the  whole  of  the  discussion  of  those  acts  here^  or 
in  that  other  discussion  which  followed  their  enactment  tfarouj^- 
out  the  country,  ever  intimated  any  such  opinion."  He  re- 
viewed the  histoiy  of  the  pending  biU  in  its  seyeral  phases,  and 
said  the  doctrine  of  supersedure  was  no  older  than  the  23d  of 
January.  He  asked  Hr.  Mason,  of  Yirginia,  whether,  at  any 
tune  before  that  date,  he  had  ever  heard  such  a  proposition 
stated  or  maintained  by  anybody  anywhere!  Mr.  Mason  re- 
mained silent.  He  appealed  to  Gleneral  Cass,  who  had  been 
one  of  the  Committee  of  Thirteen  which  in  1850  had  reported 
the  compromise  measures,  whether  in  that  committee  or  else- 
where, any  syllable  was  uttered  which  indicated  any  purpose  to 
apply  the  principles  of  those  measures  to  any  other  Territories 
than  those  oiganized  under  them  t  General  Qiss  remained  silent 
also. 

Mr.  Chase  said,  near  the  conclusion  of  his  speech,  that  he  had 
proved  the  averment  he  proposed  to  strike  out  of  the  biU,  to  be 
untrue.  ^  Senators,  will  you  unite  in  a  statement  which  you 
know  to  be  contradicted  by  the  histoiy  of  the  country  t  Will 
you  incorporate  into  a  public  statute  an  affirmation  which  is  con- 
tradicted by  every  event  which  attended  or  followed  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Compromise  Acts !  Will  you  here,  acting  under  your 
high  responsibility  as  Senators  of  the  States,  assert  as  fact,  by  a 
solemn  vote,  that  which  the  personal  recollection  of  every  Senator 
who  was  here  during  the  diBcussion  of  those  Compromise  Acts 
disproves!"  But  if  it  must  be  done,  he  said,  he  wished  to  see 
it  done  openly  and  boldly,  and  not  by  indirection. 

^^  But  who,"  he  asked,  ^^  who  is  responsible  for  this  renewal  of 
strife  and  controversy!  Not  we,  for  we  have  introduced  no 
question  of  territorial  slavery  into  Congress — ^not  we,  who  are 
denounced  as  agitators  and  factionists.  No,  sir:  the  quietists 
and  the  finalists  have  become  agitators ;  they  who  told  us  that 
all  agitation  was  quieted,  and  that  the  resolutions  of  the  political 
conventions  had  put  a  final  period  to  the  discussion  of  slavery. 

^^  This  will  not  escape  the  observation  of  the  country.  It  is 
Slavery  that  renews  the  strife.    It  is  slavery  that  again  wants 
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room.  It  is  daveiy,  with  its  inflatiate  demands  for  more  dave 
territoiy  and  more  dave  States." 

"Mr.  Chase  was  two  homrs  and  a  half  in  the  delivery  of  this 
great  argamenti  and  so*  completely  and  overwhelmingly  did  he 
refate  the  dootrine  of  sopersedmiey  that  no  Senator  attempted 
either  reply  or  defense.  His  amendment  was  rejected,  how- 
ever, by  thirty  to  thirteen.  Bnt  although  the  friends  of  repeal 
had  voted  down  his  amendment^  they  felt  the  averment  in  the 
bill  to  be  too  paltiy  for  socoessfol  defense  before  the  people. 
The  inexorable  necesdty  remained,  nevertheless,  that  some  ade- 
quate reason  should  be  assigned  for  the  abrogation  of  the  pro- 
hibition. Hr.  Douglas  proposed  to  substitute  a  declaration  that 
the  Missouri  act  was  incanHH&nt  with  the  principles  of  the  legis- 
lation of  1850,  commonly  called  the  compromise  measures.  This 
was  a  less  hazardous  and  objectionable  method  of  statement; 
although,  according  to  Mr.  Douglas,  it  conveyed  the  ^  express 
idea  of  the  ori^nal  words  " — and  simply  ^^  made  it  plainer." 

Accordingly  on  the  7th  of  February  that  Senator  introduced 
an  amendment,  which  alleged  that  llie  Missouri  prohibition, 
«  being  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  non-intervention  by 
Ciongress  with  daveiy  in  the  Territories,  as  recognized  by  tlie 
legislation  of  1850,  commonly  called  the  compromise  measures, 
is  hereby  declared  inoperative  and  void ;  it  behig  the  true  intent 
and  meaning  of  this  act  not  to  legislate  slaveiy  into  any  Ter- 
ritory or  State,  or  to  exclude  it  therefrom,  but  to  leave  the 
people  thereof  perfectly  free  to  form  and  regulate  their  own 
domestic  institutions  in  their  own  way,  subject  only  to  the  C!on- 
Btitution  of  the  United  States."  This  was  adopted  on  the 
15th  of  February,  by  thirty-five  to  ten ;  Mr.  Chase  remarking, 
however,  that  he  did  not  regard  this  statement  as  any  truer  in 
fact  than  that  for  which  it  was  a  substitute.  For  his  own  part, 
he  said,  he  would  altogether  prefer  to  see  the  measure  stripped 
of  excuses. 

But  he  called  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  a  weightier  mat- 
ter. The  alleged  principle  of  the  bill  was,  that  the  people  of 
the  Territory  were  to  be  left  perfectly  free  to  form  and  regulate 
their  own  domestic  institutions  in  their  own  way,  subject  arUi/  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  It  was  of  the  first  im- 
portance to  ascertain  what  was  meant  by  this  phrase — ^^  subject 
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wJai  to  the  Omstituiian  of  the  United  States/*  There  was  a 
wide  differenoe  of  opinion  among  Senators  as  to  what  the  consti- 
tntional  limitations  and  lestriotions  really  were  Some  Senators 
thonght  the  Constitution  had  no  operation  in  the  TerritorieSi  ex- 
cept bj  express  enactment  of  Congress.  Others  thon^t  it  ex- 
tended over  the  Territories  from  the  moment  of  their  acquisition. 
Some  maintained  that  the  Constitution,  properly  interpreted, 
prevented  the  existence  of  davery  in  the  Territories  altogether, 
and  made  it  impossible  for  a  territorial  Legislature  to  introduce 
it  by  any  valid  enactment.  Others  contended  that  under  it,  the 
territorial  Legislature  coidd  not  exclude  slavery.  He  sou^t 
.to  exclude  all  doubt  on  the  subject,  and  moved  that  after  the 
words  of  the  amendment  just  made  should  be  added  these— 
«  under  which  the  people  of  the  Territory,  through  their  appro- 
priate representatives,  may,  if  they  see  fi^  prohibit  the  existence 
of  slaveiy  therein.''  Bjs  object  was  to  get  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  upon  the  vital  question,  whether,  eu^ect  to  the  Umitch 
Hone  qf  the  Cofistitution^  the  people  of  the  Territory,  acting 
through  their  proper  representatives,  in  the  territorial  L^islature, 
COULD  protect  themselves  against  slavery  by  prohibiting  it.  The 
operation  of  this  amendment^  if  adopted,  would  be  very  simple : 
it  asserted  distinctly  and  unequivocally  the  principle  of  non-in- 
tervention which  the  bill  professed ;  lliat  under  it,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  Congress,  the  people  of  the  Territory  might  utterly  ex- 
clude slavery  if  they  shoidd  choose  to  do  so.  Of  course  there 
could  be  no  real  objectioii  to  this  amendment,  if  the  principle  of 
the  bill '  was  a  genuine  non-intervention ;  but  the  long  and  some- 
what stormy  debate  which  followed,  illustrated  clearly  enough 
that  in  the  judgment  of  some  Senators,  at  least,  the  bill  was  ex- 
pected to  operate  a  veiy  potent  kind  of  intervention  in  behalf 
of  slavery.  The  amendment  was  rejected  by  the  emphatic  vote 
of  thirtynsix  nays  to  ten  in  the  affirmative. 

1  In  order  stfll  fbrther  to  fflustrate  the  character  of  the  alleged  prindple  of  the 
bill— non-interrentioii  with  the  domestio  affitim  of  the  States  and  Territories — lb. 
Chase  offered  another  amendment,  the  eflbct  of  which  would  be,  if  adopted,  to  enable 
the  people  of  the  Territory  to  elect  their  own  Goremor,  Judges  of  oourts,  and  other 
State  officers,  and  members  also  of  the  territorial  L^g^slatore.  Bat  the  Senate  was 
not  fifteen  minntes  in  Toting  it  down,  and  almost  as  sommarily  r^ected  another,  in« 
tended  to  restore  the  boundaries  of  Kebraska  as  stated  in  the  original  bUl,  and 
leare  but  one  Goremment  therehi  instead  of  two. 
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Pending  the  debate  upon  the  bill  in  the  Senate,  the  agita- 
tion in  the  Korth  had  widened  and  deepened,  until  it  pervaded 
all  ranks  and  dasses  and  lai^ly  inyolyed  both  political  parties. 
It  exhibited  itself  in  many  public  meetings ;  in  numberless  peti- 
tions signed  by  both  men  and  women ;  in  remonstrances  by  re- 
ligious bodies ;  in  the  denunciations  of  press  and  pulpit ;  in  re- 
solyes  of  State  L^plslatures.  The  most  remarkable  protest  was 
that  presented  by  Mr.  Eyerett,  of  Massachusetts,'  which  bore  the 
signatures  of  three  thousand  and  fifty  clergymen  of  the  New 
England  States.  It  ran  in  these  impressive  words :  ^^Theunder- 
signedy  clergymen  of  different  religious  denominations  in  Kew 
England,  hereby,  in  thb  kams  of  ALiaoHrr  God  and  in  His 
presence,  do  solemnly  protest  against  the  passage  of  what  is 
known  as  the  Nebradca  Bill,  or  any  repeal  or  modification  of 
the  existing  legal  prohibitions  of  slavery  in  that  part  of  our 
national  domain  which  it  is  proposed  to  organize  into  the  Terri- 
tories of  Nebraska  and  Kansas.  We  protest  against  it  as  a  great 
moral  wrong,  as  a  breach  of  faith  eminently  unjust  to  the  moral 
principles  of  the  community,  and  subversive  of  all  confidence  in 
national  engagements ;  as  a  measure  full  of  danger  to  the  peace 
and  even  to  the  existence  of  our  beloved  Union,  and  exposing 
us  to  the  righteous  judgments  of  the  Almighty." 

The  bill  was  pressed  forward  to  its  passage,  however,  although 
the  universal  and  continually  growing  excitement  evidently  made 
a  deep  impression  upon  the  minds  of  its  leading  friends  in  Con- 
gress. Mr.  Douglas  showed  his  consciousness  of  it  by  repeated 
observations  in  the  course  of  the  debate,  most  of  them  in  hot, 
imperious  temper.  But  the  bill  carried  his  political  fortunes,  as 
he  believed,  and  with  a  pertinacious  courage  and  defiance  alike 
of  the  counsels  of  friends  and  the  threats  of  enemies,  he  bore  it 
triumphantly  through. 

It  passed  the  Senate  at  about  five  o'clock  on  the  morning  of 
the  4th  of  March,  1854,  at  the  dose  of  a  session  of  seventeen 
hours'  duration,  by  a  vote  of  thirty-seven  to  fourteen.  A  South- 
em  Senator — ^Houston,  of  Texa&--closed  the  debate  by  a  solemn 
protest  and  warning  against  it.  The  scene  in  the  Senate,  at  this 
momentous  hour,  was  full  of  intense  and  suppressed  excitement. 
It  was  one  of  triumph  and  glory  for  the  friends  of  the  measure, 

*  It  was  presented,  howeTer,  after  the  bill  had  pined  the  Senate. 
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and  their  exultation  f oimd  vent  in  yerbal  oongratnlation  within 
the  walls  of  the  Oapitol,  and  by  the  firing  of  cannon  without 
them,  but  in  the  hearing  of  those  whose  votes  had  decided  tiie 
tremendoos  issne.  The  opponents  of  the  bill  saw  in  its  passage 
the  great  opportunity  of  freedom,  and  the  grief  of  present  de- 
feat was  tempered  by  a  belief  that  it  would  proTe  an  efiEeetive 
instroment  for  the  final  oyerthrow  of  the  daye-power. 

It  was  yet  dark  when  the  lights  were  tamed  out  in  the  Senate- 
diamber,  and  both  Senators  and  spectators  departed  for  their 
homes.  Mr.  Ghase  and  Mr.  Smnner  walked  down  the  steps  of 
the  Capitol  together.  The  thunder  of  the  cannon  of  triumphant 
dayery  at  steady  intervals  smote  upon  their  ears.  ^  They  cele- 
brate a  present  victory,''  said  Mr.  Chase,  ''but  the  edioes  they 
awake  will  never  rest  till  slavery  itself  shall  die." 

The  bill  was  sent  to  the  House,  but  was  not  taken  up  in 
that  body  for  more  than  two  months.  It  was  finally  passed 
under  circumstances  of  great  disorder  and  ezdtemen^  on  the 
20th  of  May,  by  one  hundred  and  thirteen  votes  to  one  hun- 
dred against  it  Party  lines  among  Southern  members  were 
almost  wholly  lost  in  it  ssnpport  Fort^-f  our  Northern  Demo- 
crats voted  for  the  bill ;  forty-four  Northern  Democrats  voted 
against  it,  and  forty-four  Nordiem  Whigs  voted  against  and  no 
Northern  Whig  for  it.  Seven  Southern  Whigs  and  two  Dem- 
ocrats voted  against  it;  one  of  the  latter  was  Thomas  H. 
Benton. 

The  first  session  of  the  Thirty-third  Congress  began  on  the 
6th  of  December,  1858,  and  ended  on  the  7th  of  August,  1854. 
It  opened  in  the  midst  of  peace  and  prosperity;  it  dosed  in  the 
xnidst  of  a  more  universal  and  dangerous  slavery  agitation  than 
was  ever  before  known  in  the  history  of  the  American  people. 


NOTE  TO  CHAPTER  XVm. 

BaBtradUfiram  a  Letter  of  Mr.  Cham  to  John  PouL 

"WiJauwiw,  Jketmber  M^  18SI. 

^.  .  •  .  My  yiews  of  the  matters  referred  to  in  your  last  letter  are  clear 
and  majr  be  easily  stated. 

'^  With  me  opposition  to  nationalized  slaveholding  and  slaye-catchinff 
and  to  slayery  domination  in  onr  national  Qoyemment,  is  a  simple  appl^ 
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cttlon  of  Democratic  principle.    At  the  present  moment  I  regard  the  ap* 
plication  of  thatjprindple  as  of  paramount  importance. 

**  I  can  therefore  be  a  membier  of  no  party  or  political  oxvanization 
which,  in  a  free  State,  ignores  the  alayery  question,  or  which  reduces  it  to 
a  secondary  consideration.  Nor  can  I  belong  to  any  party  which  is  anti- 
democratic in  its  character. 

^  The  rule  which  guides  my  political  action  is  very  dmple. 

^'For  years  jMst  siaTery  has  controlled  the  action  of  tne  old  political 
parties,  i^o  matter  which  of  them  has  obtained  the  control  of  tne  Got- 
emment,  its  administration  has  been,  of  neccwity,  jpro-slarery.  Under 
Polk,  Texas  was  annexed  with  slayor.  Under  ¥iIlmore,  the  fbgitive 
slave  act  was  passed.  Under  Pierce,  the  Missouri  prohibition  has  been 
repealed.  Not  one  of  these  measures  could  haye  been  carried  without  the 
active  aid  of  the  existing  Administration. 

**  While  the  ascendant  party  has  been  thus  constantly  pro-slavery,  the 
existence  of  a  powerful  independent  political  orffanisation  avowedly  anti- 
slavery  has  naturally  had  great  influence  upon  Uie  action  of  the  party  in 
opposition.  The  minority  party  in  the  free  States  has  been  antislavery  at 
least  so  far  as  continued  connection  with  a  pro-slavery  wing  would  permit. 
Thus  when  the  old  Democratic  party  succeeded  under  Polk,  the  ola  Whiff 
party,  being  in  the  minority,  became  decidedly  antislaverv  in  profession,  and 
to  some  extent  in  action.  When  the  Whig  party  in  its  turn  succeeded 
under  Taylor,  the  old  Democratic  party  being  in  the  minority,  became  just 
as  antiriavery  in  profession  and  action  as  the  Whigs  had  hien  in  like  cir- 
cumstances. When  the  Old-line  Democracy  again  succeeded  undec  Pierce, 
the  Whigs  again  became  antislavery. 

"  In  each  of  these  successive  periods  the  minority,  whatever  its  polidcal 
designation,  has  been  ready  to  cooperate  with  the  inaependent  Annslaveiy 
party.  Such  cooperations  have  actually  taken  place.  They  have  been 
more  marked  in  tneir  character  and  mora  frequent  in  their  occurrence  as 
the  strength  of  the  independent  opposition  to  slavery  has  increased. 
Hence  the  cooperation  b^ween  the  antislavery  Independents  and  the 
Whigs  which  elected  Mr.  Hale  to  the  Senate  in  1841.  Hence  too,  the  coop- 
eration between  the  antislaverr  Independents  and  the  Democrats  which 
elected  Mr.  Sumner  and  myself  in  l&l  and  1840.  Hence,  finally,  those 
cooperations  between  the  antislavery  Independents  and  the  Whigs  which 
have  elected  Mr.  Gillette  and  Mr.  Brainard  in  1864. 

**  These  cooperations  between  minorities  opposed  to  an  accidental  ma- 
jori^  are  inevitable ;  and,  when  no  principle  is  surrendered  or  hazarded, 
ara  n-ee  from  all  reasonable  objection.  Thus  &r  they  have  not  only 
marked  but  accelerated  the  prevalence  of  antislavery  sentiment  and  prin- 
ciple. 

"  As  an  Independent  Democrat,  recogniring  the  importance  of  consist- 
ent antislavery  action,  I  have  not  hesitated  to  adopt  tne  rule  which  these 
fkcts  suggest. 

**I  have  cooperated  and  will  cheerfblly  cooperate  with  any  of  my  fel- 
low-citizens whom  circumstances  have  disposed  or  may  dispose  to  coop- 
erate with  me  in  the  advancement  of  the  antislavery  cause.  I  can  never 
yield  or  modi^r  my  principles;  but  if  any  par^  is  willing  to  vote  with 
me  for  men  of  my  organization  who  will  ndtlmilly  carry  them  out  in 
legislative,  judicial  and  executive  action,  I  am  willing  to  vote  with 
men  of  theirs  who  will  do  the  same  or  will  not  oppose  the  doing  of  it  by 
others. 

**Thu8  in  the  recent  election  in  Ohio  I  entered  heartly  into  the  Peo- 
ple's movement,  which  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  cooperation  of 
Liberal  Democrats,  Independent  Democrats  and  Whigs  for  the  election  of 
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reliable  tlaTery  prohibitioiiisti  to  the  next  Congress  and  of  rebuking  the 
pro-slaTery  action  of  the  Administration  party.  •  •  • 

^  For  one  I  wish  to  see  this  People^s  movement  go  on  in  the  liberal 
spirit  which  has  thna  &r  characterized  it  But  if  it  is  to  be  understood 
that  the  Enow-Nothings  who  participated  in  it  will  henceforth  ignore  the 
antisUTcry  element  or  support  no  candidates  who  are  not  members  of  their 
order,  or  whose  nominations  are  not  dictated  by  them,  those  who  regard 
the  slavery  question  as  of  paramount  importance  and  whose  prindplee  will 
not  allow  them  to  become  members  of  JCnow-Nothing  associationa,  must 
of  necessity  assume  an  antagonistic  position.  If  this  conflict  shall  arise,  it 
is  pUdn  that  the  People's  movement  cannot  go  on  or  must  go  on  without 
the  Kjiow-Nothing  cooperation.  It  becomes  the  fiiends  of  Liberty  to  be 
prepared  for  every  event 

^  Let  it  be  muted  that  in  the  action  of  some  foreigners  there  has  been 
somethiuff  iustly  censurable  and  calculated  to  provoke  the  hostility  which 
hftt  embodied  itself  in  the  Enow-Nothiuff  organisation;  still,  cannot  what 
is  wrouff  in  that  action  be  remedied  without  resort  to  secret  political  or- 
ganiEatu>nst  Is  it  right  to  punish  all  for  the  fikults  of  some  t  Can  anti- 
slaverv  men,  espedallv,  join  in  the  indiscriminate  proscription  of  those 
Americans  of  foreign  birth  who  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  us  in  the 
anti-Kebraska  struggle  of  last  &11 1 

^  I  cannot  take  upon  myself  any  secret  political  obligations.  I  cannot 
proscribe  men  on  account  of  their  birth.  I  cannot  make  religious  faith  a 
political  test  I  cannot  pretend  to  judse  those  who  think  and  act  other- 
wise than  I  do.  If  thev  choose  to  condemn  me  because  I  cannot  in  these 
things  violate  the  political  maxims  which  have  governed  my  political  liib 
hitherto,  I  must  content  myself  with  that  approval  of  my  own  conscience 
which  has  sustained  me  heretofore  under  severer  trials. 

**  Your  kind  wishes  lor  my  political  advancement  are  gratefhlly  ac- 
knowledged. There  are  some  reasons  why  such  an  indorsement  of  my 
golitical  course  as  you  suggest  would  be  very  ^tifyiuff.  But  hitherto  I 
ave  never  sacrificed  or  compromised  any  poUtical  prindple,  and  I  cannot 
begin  now.  No  position  is  high  enough  to  tempt  me  from  the  plain  patii 
in  which  my  sense  of  political  duty  requires  me  to  walk." 

Mr.  Oham  to  Omeral  John  A,  Dix. 

**  WiSBDioxoir,  JVoMmter  SB,  1868. 

'*  Your  kind  invitation  to  write  something  that  may  be  read  at  the 
breaking  of  ground  on  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  in  Nebraska,  found  me 
in  the  nudst  of  engagements  so  exacting  that  it  has  been  impossible  to 
vrrite  any  thing  worth  the  reading. 

"  I  could  not,  however,  omit  writing  altogether,  for  that  would  imply 
an  indifference  to  the  work  which  no  American  feels. 

"  It  is  among  my  most  pleasing  recollections  of  service  as  a  Senator 
fit)m  Ohio,  that  the  first  practical  measure  looking  to  the  construction  of  a 
Pacific  Railroad,  which  received  the  sanction  of  Congress,  was  moved  by 
me.  That  measure  was  an  amendment  to  the  army  appropriation  bill, 
placing  at  the  disposal  of  the  Secretary  of  War  one  hundrea  and  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars,  to  be  expoided  in  surveys  and  explorations  of  routes  for  the 
road.  It  was  adopted  in  the  Senate  in  February,  1858,  and  was  subse- 
quently concurred  in  by  the  House.  Its  results  are  embodied  in  the  vol- 
umes known  as  the  Pacific  Railroad  Reports,  printed  by  order  of  Conffress. 

^  It  is  another  pleasing  recollection  that  I  had  the  honor  in  Iwch, 
1860,  of  presenting  and  commending  to  the  Senate  the  memorial  of  Dr. 
Pulte,  an  intelligent  physician  of  Cincinnati,  praying  that  measures  might 
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be  taken  for  the  connection  of  Kew  York  with  London  by  eztendinff  the 
ezisthig  lines  of  telegraph  to  the  Padflc,  byway  of  the  coast  and  Behnng's 
Btndts  through  Koithem  Ada  to  8t  Petersburg— thus  forming  connec- 
tions with  the  lines  to  the  cities  of  Western  Europe. 

**This  great  work  has  since  been  completed  to  the  Pacific  by  the  in- 
domitable energy  of  ffiram  Bibley,  a  private  citizen  of  New  York,  aided 
by  the  simple  promise  of  employment  and  compensation  by  the  Ooyem- 
ment  On  the  other  ride  of  the  Padfic,  the  Russisn  telegraph-line  from 
Bt  Petersburff,  constructed  b?  the  imperial  Government,  approaches  if  it 
has  not  already  reached,  the  Pacific;  and  American  enteiprue  is  earnestly 
enlisted  in  the  task— now  certain  to  be  accomplished— <n  completing  the 
wonderfbl  work  which  the  Cincinnati  physician  suggested  more  than  thir- 
teen years  ago. 

"^  Steam  moves  more  slowly  than  lightnlnff.  The  progress  of  the  rail- 
road has  been  necessarily  slower  than  that  of  the  telegraph.  When  the 
surveys  and  explorations  for  a  route  had  been  partially  reported,  the  sub- 
ject of  the  railroad  was  asain  Ivought  before  Congpress ;  and  I  had  some 
connection  with  it— now,  however,  of  a  less  oleasant,  thoush  still  signifi- 
cant character.  Solicitous  for  the  promss  of  the  work,  I  siunnitted  a  res- 
olution in  January,  1854,  instructing  the  Committee  on  Roads  and  Canals 
to  inquire  into  ana  report  iipon  the  construction  of  a  raflroad  from  some 
point  on  the  western  unes  of  the  Western  States  to  some  point  on  the  east- 
em  line  of  OaUfomia. 

^  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Gwynn  the  reference  to  the  Committee  on  Roads 
and  Canals  wss  stricken  out  and  the  whole  suliject  reftrred  to  a  select  com- 
mittee of  nine  Senators,  from  which  committee  I  wss  excluded — ^because  I 
then  held  about  the  same  relations  to  the  Democratic  party  on  the  subject 
of  slavery  as  the  War  Democrats  now  hold  on  the  question  of  the  rebellion. 

'*  Mr.  Gwynn^s  committee  reported  a  biU  which,  after  much  discussion 
and  sundry  amendments  passed  the  Senate  in  1855,  but  foiling  to  receive 
the  sanction  of  the  House,  did  not  become  a  law. 

^*  Nothing  fhrther  of  importance  was  done  in  relation  to  the  Pacific 
Railroad  dunnff  the  next  seven  years.  The  attention  of  the  country  was 
absorbed  by  other  questions ;  and  it  remained  for  the  Thirty-seventh  C^- 
gress  to  give  a  grand  proof  of  the  stability  of  the  republic  and  the  worth 
of  democratic-republican  institutions,  by  taking  up  this  great  measure, 
in  the  midst  of  our  terrible  civil  war,  and  fraoSnff  it  into  a  law.  The 
Thirty-seventh  Congress  will  be  forever  memorable  ui  lidstory  ss  the  author 
of  many  acts  of  le^slation  of  transcendant  importance  and  far-reaching 
consecjuences.  Among  these  great  acts  the  Pacific  Railroad  Bill  will 
remain  as  one  of  the  most  illustrious  monuments  of  the  wisdom  and  cour- 
age of  its  members. 

*'  I  shall  not  attempt  any  discussion  of  its  importance  to  our  industry, 
our  commerce,  or  our  union.  I  have  elsewhere  said  something  on  these 
themes ;  but  now  the  road  is  its  own  most  eloquent  advocate.  I  rcijoice  in 
the  belief  that  under  your  charee  and  that  of  the  eminent  citizens  asso- 
ciated with  you,  it  will  go  steadily  forward  to  compledon ;  and  vindicate, 
by  perfect  success,  the  most  sanguine  hopes  and  predictions  of  its  advo- 
cates and  promoters.** 
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W-HEN  the  Sjuuu-Xebnakm  Bill  fint  sppetred  in  the  Sen- 
ate, there  was  great  uncertainly  among  the  Whig  Sen*- 
ton  and  Rcprcecntativea  as  to  the  coarse  ihef  oogjit  to  pursne. 
Nearlj  the  whole  of  the  Southern  Whig  manbers  of  both 
HoQses  went  orer  to  the  support  of  the  Admimstration  upon  this 
question ;  in  the  Senate  there  was  but  one  exception,  and  in  the 
House  of  BepresentatiTes  there  were  but  seren  who  finally  voted 
against  the  bilL  The  dissolution  of  the  Whig  party — largely 
accomplished  by  the  action  of  its  National  Convention  of  1853 
— and  inevitable  under  the  excitement  growing  out  of  the  Ke- 
brsaka  act,  did  not  seem  so  dear  to  Northern  Whigs  in  C<Higreas 
ss  to  warrant  them  in  an  utter  abandonment  of  its  fortunes,  and 
although  most  of  them  approved  the  appeal  of  the  Independent 
Democrats — which  it  was  intended  by  its  authors  should  be 
signed  by  sU  the  members  of  Congress  opposed  to  the  repeal  of 
the  Missouri  prohibition — they  refused  to  give  it  the  sanction  of 
their  names.    Even  l£r.  Seward  declined  to  sign  it    It  was 
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found  impossible  to  obtain  the  ttgnatnres  desired ;  and  it  was 
then  proposed  to  issne  it  with  the  names  only  of  the  Ohio  Sen^ 
ators  and  the  Ohio  Bepreaentatives  who  opposed  the  bilL  But 
eyen  this  was  impracticable.  Finding  any  thing  like  nnanimity 
unattainable,  the  paper  was  signed  by  the  Independent  Demo- 
crats alone.  The  people  took  the  alarm,  and  their  potential  voice 
was  soon  heard  in  Congress.  The  alliance  of  the  Administration 
Senators  and  Bepresentatiyes  with  substantially  the  whole  body 
of  the  Southern  Whigs,  secured,  it  is  true,  the  passage  of  the 
bill — but  the  Senatora  and  Bepreaentatives  who  voted  against 
it,  represented  a  majority  of  the  people  of  the  free  States.  It 
was  no  longer  doubtful  upon  what  ground  the  reorganization  of 
parties  would  take  place.  It  must  necessarily  find  its  only  bond 
of  union  in  opposition  to  the  extension  of  daveiy. 

A  vain  attempt  was  made  to  turn  the  current  of  public  sen- 
timent into  other  channela  through  the  instrumentality  of  the 
<< American"  or  ^' Sjiow-Nothing "  organization.  This  was  a 
secret  society  based  chiefly  upon  opposition  to  the  Boman 
Catholic  Church,  though  a  laige  part  of  its  leadership  was  much 
more  intensely  pro-slavery  than  anti-Catholic.  The  novelty  of 
its  methods  of  action,  and  a  measure  of  real  hostility  to  sup- 
posed inimical  foreign  influences  in  our  politics — joined  wiUi 
other  motives — made  it  for  a  time  a  very  powerful  political  in- 
stroment.  During  the  brief  period  of  its  existence,  it  received 
into  its  lodges  a  considerable  majority  of  the  members  of  both 
the  Whig  and  Democratic  parties,  and  was  a  stepping-stone  for 
many  votere  into  the  anti-Kebnuaka,  and  subsequently  the  Bo- 
publican  organization.  But  its  character  as  a  secret  political  so- 
ciety, bound  by  oaths  to  promote  certain  political  purposes,  made 
it  thoroughly  distasteful  to  the  sober  judgment  of  tiie  people ; 
nor  were  its  professed  objects  such  as  to  command  a  permanent 
support  Its  first  National  Convention  was  broken  up  by  a 
division  upon  the  slavery  question,  and  it  promptly  and  utterly 
disappeared  from  political  contests.  The  Whig  piuiiy,  although 
it  made  a  struggle  in  some  States  at  the  fall  elections  of  1854, 
also  disappeared,  the  great  majority  of  its  memben  going 
into  the  Know-Nothing,  and  afterward  into  the  Bepublican 
organization ;  and  some,  of  intense  pro-slavery  sentiments,  joined 
themselves  to  the  Democracy. 

11 
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Meantime  l£r.  Ghaae  had  been  Bapeneded  in  die  Senate*  bj 
Mr.  GeoigeE.  INi^Democrfttywho  waschoeenliissncoeaBor&i 
a  TiegJHlfttpre  unaffected  by  the  anti-yebradai  agitation.  IBQaterm 
of  Bervice  doeed  with  the  expiration  of  the  Thir^4hird  Oon- 
gre88|  March  8,  1856 ;  and  he  earned  with  him,  in  his  letife- 
ment)  the  cordial  respect  and  hearty  personal  good-will  of  all 
his  f eUow-senators.  Thongh  he  had  supported  his  antidayeiy 
convictions  with  an  unflinching  finnnessi  he  had  done  so  with  so 
mnch  dignity  and  conrtliness  of  manner,  and  so  entire  a  fieedom 
from  all  personal  imputation  or  impeachment  of  pro-daveiy 
Senators  and  pro-slayery  people,  that  he  left  behind  him  no 
enemy  in  the  Senate.  Many  years  afterward  when  in  the  midst 
of  the  war,  Pierre  Sonl6 — ^who  had  been  a  Senator  from  Loni- 
mana  during  a  part  of  Mr.  Chase's  term,  and  a  well-known 
^firo^ater'' — ^was  a  political  prison^  in  Fort  Lafayette,  he  ap- 
pealed to  Mr.  Chase  to  procure  his  enhugement  upon  parole,  and 
recalled  their  former  personal  friendship.  Mr.  Chase  oonld 
make  no  impression,  however,  npon  the  stem  Secretary  of  War, 
in  the  effort  he  made  to  procure  Mr.  Soul^'s  release. 

The  struggle  for  the  possession  of  Kansas  began  even  be- 
fore the  passage  of  the  Nebraska  act,  and  after  that  event  grew 
to  be,  in  time,  a  local  civil  war.  The  antislavery  party  in  the 
North  organised  emigrant  aid  societies;  the  pro-slavery  party 
in  the  South,  particularly  in  Missouri,  on  the  borders  of  Kansas, 
organised  ^  Social  Bands,"  ^*  Blue  Lodges,"  and  ^  Sons  of  the 
South."  The  former  sent  hanorjide  aettiers ;  the  latter  were 
not  so  scrupulous.  Many  hundred  of  these  from  Missouri 
went  over  into  the  Territory,  and  established  a  sort  of  squatter 
empire  there  as  early  as  July  and  August,  1854.    But  though 


'  Mr.  Chase  during  hit  Mnatoriil  f  errioe  supported  sleo,  of  counei  many  mi 
ures  of  less  pennenent  and  enduring  Interest;  smong  theae^  the  homestead  law— 
the  derotion  of  a  portkm  of  the  poblio  lands  to  the  support  of  the  indigent  insane— 
the  abolition  of  the  franking  priTilege--the  improTement  of  narigation  on  inland 
seas  and  rircrs  the  abolition  of  erad  and  unusual  punishments  In  the  navj— cheap 
postage.  In  the  Senate  as  ererywhere  else^  he  continued  those  liabits  of  labor  and 
attention  wUdi  forgot  nothing,  anticipated  aU  duties,  and  accomplished  as  much  as  an  j 
one  in  his  peculiar  situation  could  haTc  done  in  the  same  drcumstanoes.  He  constantly 
opposed  all  extra  allowances,  all  extrayagant  appropriations,  aU  unnecessary  expen- 
ditures of  whaterer  Und.  His  name  is  rarely  found  wanting  in  the  call  of  the  TOtes 
of  the  Senate,  and  was  nerer  absent  when  the  subject  of  it  was  of  real  unportance. 
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there  was  a  good  deal  of  threatening  oratoiy,  and  some  actual 
demonatrations  of  hostility  against  tiie  free-State  men,  no  blood 
was  shed  till  a  later  period. 

Andrew  H.  Boeder,  of  Pennsylvania — said  to  be  a  sound 
national  Democrat^  who  would  as  soon  buy  a  daye  as  a  horse-— 
was  appointed  territorial  Gk>Yemor.  Accompanied  by  his  Seo- 
retaiy  of  State— Woodson — Gk>yemor  Boeder  arriyed  at  Fort 
Leavenworth  in  the  early  part  of  October,  and  established  there 
his  official  residence.  He  declared  his  firm  purpose  to  maintain 
law  and  order;  the  purity  of  the  ballot-box  and  freedom  of 
speech.  In  February  he  caused  a  census  to  be  taken  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Territory.  The  total  population  was  found  to 
be  8,501,  of  whom  2,905  were  voters  and  about  250  slaves.  He 
then — ^in  the  early  part  of  March— ordered  an  election  for  dele- 
gates to  the  first  territorial  Legislature,  to  be  held  on  the  80th 
of  that  month.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  voting  done  in  Kansas 
that  day ;  almost  wholly  by  Missourians,  however,  who  invaded 
the  Territory  by  thousands ;  took  armed  possession  of  the  polls, 
and  elected  of  course  whomsoever  they  wished.  The  Legis- 
lature, elected  in  this  way,  met  on  the  2d  of  July,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  pass  laws  for  the  local  government.  One  of  these 
was  of  an  extraordinary  character.  It  enacted,  among  other 
things,  ^'that  if  any  free  person  shall  assert  or  TnaintAiij,  by 
speaking  or  writing,  that  persons  have  not  the  right  to  hold 
slaves  in  this  Territory ;  or  shall  introduce  into  this  Territory, 
print,  publish,  wifite,  circulate,  or  cause  to  be  introduced  into  this 
Territory,  written,  printed,  published,  or  circulated  in  this  Ter- 
ritory, any  book,  paper,  magazine,  pamphlet,  or  circular,  con- 
taining any  denial  of  the  right  to  hold  slaves  in  this  Territory 
— such  person  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  felony  and  punished 
by  imprisonment  at  hard  labor  for  a  term  of  not  less  than  two 
years  1 "  (Governor  Boeder  systematically  vetoed  the  acts  of  this 
Legislature,  and  refused  to  recognize  their  validity  when  re- 
enacted  over  his  veto ;  and  the  Legislature,  in  its  turn,  peti- 
tioned the  President  for  his  removal — a  prayer  with  which,  in 
due  season,  the  President  complied.  Wilson  Shannon,  of  Ohio, 
was  appointed  in  Governor  Eeeder's  place.  Governor  Shan- 
non recognized  this  Legislature  as  a  legal  body,  whose  laws 
were  valid  and  binding  upon  the  people  of  the  Territory,  and 
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OBtentatioiislj  announced  himself  in  fayor  of  making  Eanaaa  a 
fllaye  State. 

But  the  free-State  settlera,  who  were  continually  augmented 
in  numbers,  as  well  by  Toluntary  emigration  as  through  the  in- 
strumentality of  the  *' Emigrant  Aid  Societies " — the  latter 
supplying  them  with  materials  of  war  also— were  not  mere  pas- 
sive spectators  of  these  events.  They  held  meetings  in  various 
parts  of  the  Territory ;  declared  their  sympathy  with  Gt>vemor 
Boeder ;  pledged  themselves  against  the  introduction  of  slavery, 
and  denounced  the  violation  of  the  ballot-boxes  by  the  lOssou- 
rians  as  an  iniquitous  outrage.  In  the  fall  of  1855,  after  Boeder 
had  been  superseded,  they  met  in  convention  by  their  delates, 
at  Topeka,  and  took  measures  for  the  election  o£  other  delegates 
to  a  constitutional  convention.  Delegates  were  elected,  accord- 
ingly, in  October;  and  met  in  pursuance  of  their  election  and 
formed  a  constitution— excluding  slavery  and  providing  for  the 
erection  of  a  State  government,  which  was  expected  to  go  into 
operation  in  the  following  March.  Under  this  free  constitution, 
they  made  application  to  Congress  for  admission  into  the  Union 
of  the  States,  and  were  rejected. 

Immediately  after  the  adjournment  of  the  Topeka  Free-State 
Convention,  the  pro-slavery  leaders  and  their  followers  held  a 
*^  Law-and-order  Convention  "  at  Leavenworth,  over  which  Gt>v- 
emor  Shannon  presided.  It  denounced  the  Topeka  Conven- 
tion as  a  treasonable  body,  and  pledged  the  ^  law-ond-order- 
and-union-loving  party "  to  the  support  of  the  laws ;  meaning 
those  laws  enacted  by  the  Legislature  which  Gk>vemor  Boeder 
had  repudiated. 

And  now  ensued  a  partisan  warfare,  not  of  great  magnitude, 
but  of  extreme  vindictiveness ;  of  battles,  sieges  and  burnings ; 
of  murder,  pillage  and  outrage.  The  free-State  people,  refus- 
ing to  be  bound  by  the  laws  of  the  fraudulently  dected  Legis- 
lature, organized  for  military  defense  and  aggression  upon  in- 
vaders ;  while  the  territorial  and  national  administrations  sought 
to  enforce  those  laws. 

The  details  of  the  '^  Kansas  War,"  with  ample  exaggeration 
and  embelli&ihment,  f  oxmd  their  way  into  the  newspapers  of  the 
country,  and  engaged  the  whole  political  elements  in  a  continued 
excited  discussion  of  the  slavery  question. 
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But  neither  the  outrages  in  TCanaae,  nor  the  appeals  of  anti- 
flkyery  agitators,  were  potent  enongh  to  destroy  the  Democratic 
party,  or  yery  seriously  to  cripple  or  disorganize  it  The  great 
body  of  its  members  in  the  free  States^  notwithstanding  the 
confusion  and  uncertainty  which  reigned  among  them  for  a 
brief  period  after  the  introduction  of  the  Nebraska  Bill  Into 
Congress,  were  brought  rapidly  and  completely  into  the  support 
of  the  principle  of  ^^  non-intervention "  embodied  in  that  act — 
although  a  laige  minority  abandoned  the  party.  On  the  other 
hand  it  received  considerable  accessions  of  pro-slavery  Whigs, 
which  measurably  compensated  for  loss  of  its  own  members. 

In  Ohio,  the  opposition  to  Democratic  ascendency  was  not 
compacted  until  after  the  assembling  of  the  convention  which, 
on  the  18th  of  July,  1855,^  nominated  l£r.  Chase  as  the  Eepub- 
lican  candidate  for  Oovemor.    The  Sjiow-Nothing  party  was 

*  The  first  Slate  ConrentUm  of  the  anti-Kdnmska  party  of  Ohio  waa  hdd  at  Co- 
Inmbiii  on  the  18th  of  July,  1854,  and  wai  largdy  due  to  the  personal  eflbrti  of  Mr. 
Chase  In  rousing  to  action  the  opposition  to  the  new  policy  of  the  national  Adminis- 
tration on  the  subject  of  slarery.  The  antl^Ndnaska  party  of  Miehlgan  met  at  De- 
troit on  the  6th  of  the  same  month ;  and  of  Indiana  on  the  same  day  (July  18th) 
that  the  party  met  in  State  ConTention  in  Ohio.  More  than  a  thousand  accredited 
ddegates  were  present  at  Columbus ;  and  other  thoussnds,  besides  the  alternate 
delegates,  csme  with  them  to  aid  with  counsel  and  encouragement  The  oonrention 
was  somewhat  contemptuously  called  by  its  enemies  a  **  Chase  morement,**  and  an 
attempt  to  '*fuse*'  Wbigs  and  Free-SoUers,  but  the  real  purpose  of  the  gathering 
was  well  expreiMed  by  Judge  Spslding,  of  CleTdand,  in  these  words :  '*  lUs  Is  not 
an  attempt  at  furiwuy  but  Is  an  attempt  to  unite  the  sober  Judgment  of  the  people 
of  Ohio  on  the  outrage  perpetrated  upon  them  by  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Com* 
promise.*'  The  organization  of  this  conrentlon  denoted  the  readiness  with  which 
old  names  and  issues  disappeared  in  the  aspiration  for  national  issues  and  results. 
An  Old-line  Democrat  was  chosen  president;  an  Old-line  Whig  Tlce-presldent,  and 
an  original  Free-Soiler  secretary.  The  committees  were  made  up  chiefly  from  mem- 
ben  of  the  old  parties ;  the  committee  on  resolutions  containing  sucih  well-known 
nsmes  both  in  local  and  national  politics,  as  DaTid  Heaton,  ^Hlllam  B.  Allison  (at 
this  time  a  United  Staces  Senator  from  Iowa),  General  H.  B.  Csrrington,  Norton  8L 
Townshend,  Joseph  W.  Vance,  RuAis  P.  Spalding,  and  E.  R.  Eckley.  The  resolu- 
tions were  in  the  spirit  of  the  couTention,  which  was  full  of  enthusiasm ;  and  though 
only  two  yean  bd(>re  General  Pierce  had  carried  Ohio  by  a  minority  of  nearly 
seventeen  thousand  Totes,  the  nominees  of  tUs  18th  of  July  couTentlon  were  elected 
in  thd  following  October  by  STerage  minorities  of  neariy  eighty  thousand  !  It  was 
at  this  same  gathering  alto,  that  the  name  *'  Republican  *'  was  formally  assumed  by 
the  anti-Kebraska  party  of  Ohio;  in  this,  however,  following  only  in  the  wake  of 
the  Republicans  of  Michigan,  who  had  formally  adopted  that  name  on  the  6th  of 
July  at  thfti**  conTcntion  in  DctnHt 
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yet  powerful,  and  many  of  its  leaders  were  averse  to  antisUyeiy 
agitation,  and  some  of  these  sought  to  avoid  it  by  forcing  into 
the  front  of  political  action  the  vital  idea  of  the  Enow-Kothing 
society;  but  far  the  huger  part  of  the  opposition  had  little  or  no 
sympathy  with  its  proscriptive  spirit,  and  Mr.  Ghase  had  with  it 
no  sympathy  at  all,  as  was  well  known.  But  it  was  apparent 
that  without  a  union  of  all  the  elements  of  opposition  ihe  De- 
mocracy would  regain  the  control  of  the  State. 

A  union  was  effected,  and  although  a  large  majority  of  the 
convention  which  met  on  the  13th  of  July  were  ^  Americans," 
opposition  to  slavery  was  so  much  stronger  among  them  than 
zeal  for  the  principles  of  their  order,  that  l£r.  Ghase  was  nomi- 
nated by  a  vote  of  nearly  two  to  one.  The  remainder  of  the 
ticket  was  made  up  chiefly  of  members  of  the  ^^  American'' 
party. 

A  considerable  number  of  Whigs,  however,  who  still  retained 
against  Mr.  Chase  the  animosities  which  had  grown  out  of  his 
election  to  the  Senate  in  1849,  refused  to  join  in  his  support 
They  nominated  an  ^^  American "  candidate,  not  with  any  ex- 
pectation of  electing  him,  but  in  the  hope  of  drawing  enough 
votes  from  Mr.  Chase  to  elect  the  candidate  of  the  Administra- 
tion party. 

In  accepting  the  Bepublican  nomination,  Mr.  Chase  stated — 
in  a  few  brief  and  vigorous  sentences — ^his  conceptions  of  the 
political  needs  of  the  times : 

*^  On  many  public  questions,"  he  said,  *^  not  now  directly  in 
issue,  I  have  had  occasion  heretofore  to  express  my  opinions  in 
various  forms.    Those  opinions  remain  unchanged. 

^^  On  the  great  issues  now  before  the  people,  my  opinions 
are  expressed  in  the  platform  you  have  this' day  adopted. 

^^The  independence  and  sovereignty  of  the  State,  in  her 
legislation  and  judiciary,  must  be  asserted  and  maintained. 

<<  The  spread  of  slavery,  under  all  circumstances  and  at  all 
times,  must  be  inflexibly  resisted. 

^^  Slavery  in  the  Territories  must  be  prohibited  by  law.  On 
this  point  there  is  the  most  pressing  need  of  union  and  resolu- 
tion. Kansas  must  be  saved  from  slavery  by  the  voters  of  the 
free  States. 

^'  It  was  my  fortune  to  bear  some  humble  part  in  the  memo- 
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rable  Btrnggle  which  issued  in  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  prohi- 
bition. Upon  that  occasion^  though  among  the  most  determined 
opponents  of  the  Compromise  of  1850, 1  declared  in  my  place 
that  I  was  ready  to  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  sup- 
porters of  those  compromises,  now  justly  incensed  by  that  Tiola- 
tion  of  plighted  faiUi,  for  the  redress  of  that  last  and  greatest 
wrong. 

^  In  this  spirit  I  am  prepared  to  act  to-day.  Side  by  side 
with  all  men  who  are  willing  to  unite  with  me  for  the  defense 
of  freedom,  I  am  ready  to  contend  to  the  last  for  the  rescue  of 
the  Territories  from  slavery. 

*^  I  would  do  no  injustice  to  the  dave  States.  All  rights 
guaranteed  to  them  by  the  Constitution  should  be  fully  and 
cheerfully  conceded.  Whatever  can  be  constitutionally  done 
by  the  national  Legislature  to  promote  their  progress  and  im- 
provement, should  be  unhesitatingly  and  ungrudgingly  done. 

^^  We  should  insist  only,  that  outside  of  slave  States  we  shall 
not  be  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  slavery ;  and  that  the 
just  and  constitutional  influence  of  the  Federal  Government 
shall  be  exerted  on  the  side  of  liberty. 

*^  The  question  of  slavery  in  the  States  may  safely  be  left  to 
the  States  themselves.  The  humanity,  the  justice,  the  wisdom 
of  the  people  will,  I  trust,  so  dispose  of  it  that  in  the  not  far- 
distant  future  a  day  will  come,  when  the  sun  in  all  his  course 
over  our  broad  land,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  shall  not 
behold  a  slave." 

The  campaign  which  ensued  was  unusually  sharp.  Old  Whigs 
and  old  Democrats  alike  thoroughly  hated  Mr.  Chase.  They 
joined  in  charging  him  with  much  the  greater  part  of  the  politi- 
cal wickedness  that  had  happened  in  the  State  since  his  first  ap- 
pearance in  political  contests ;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  circum- 
stance that  Whig  journals,  forced  by  public  sentiment  into  his 
support,  were  scarcely  less  abusive  of  him  than  open  enemies. 

He  made  a  vigorous  and  effective  canvass,*  speaking  in  most 

1 C.  R.  IL,  in  the  Brooklyn  Daily  limn  of  the  27th  of  September,  1871,  in  the 
CQone  of  a  pletsant  and  graphic  sketch  of  **  atomp-epeakers  **  and  **  stump-speaking  " 
in  Ohio,  says  of  Mr.  Chase  that  **  he  owed  his  rapid,  complete,  and  continued  ascend- 
ency to  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  people,  growing  out  of  his  *■  stumping ' 
the  State  and  the  circulation  of  liis  printed  speeches.    For  lasting,  permanent  effect 
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of  tlie  oonntieSi  oorrectiiig  misappiehennon,  disproyixig  the  in- 
numerable falaehoodfl  with  wliich  he  was  assaQed,  and  adyooating 
with  characteristio  energy,  the  prindplee  of  nmyersal  jnatioe 


on  the  poblio  opinion  of  the  Stoto^  Gorenor  Gbase  haa  exerted  piobebl j  «  grq^er 
faiilnenoe  then  mn j  of  hie  predeoeeson. 

'^Afle'etamp-epeaker/Chesewumoetimtliliigaiidenecgelie;  Diuing  end  pro- 
oeding  hie  eenatoriil  term  no  pnblio  men  in  the  State  made  aa  manj  apeediea  aa  lie 
did.  Thoiightfaecham|toi,attheperiodofwliichlamwrithig»ofaoavaeintenaelj 
QiqMpiilar,  hia  q»eechea  were  liatened  to  and  read  more  extenairdy  than  thoie  of  anj 
other  pnl^  man  in  the  State. 

**  I  liaTe  freqnently  heard  Chaae  apeak  in  eroaa-road  adiool-honaea  to  andieneea 
of  twentj to  fifty;  onoe  in  an  enc^eJioiiae  in  Cfadnnati,  to  an  andienoe  of  leaa  than 
forty ;  in  coonty  comt-honaea  to  andieneea  of  one  hundred  to  two  hundred,  and  in 
the  United  Statea  Senate.  Hie  apeechea,  whether  in  the  achool-hoaae  or  in  the  Sen- 
ate^ whether  before  large  or  araall  andienoea,  were  alwaya  diaracterind  by  the  aame 
unbending  regard  for  tmth  and  Justice,  by  the  same  calmnesa  and  adf-poaseaaion, 
by  the  aame  strong  and  dear  atatement  of  hia  caaOi  tlie  same  considerate  regard  Ibr 
the  opfaiiona  of  others.  These  aolid  diaracteristics,  with  hia  nobility  of  diaraeter, 
hia  indiTiduality  and  disintereatedness  of  purpose,  made  him  irreaiatible  aa  a  leader. 

**Twenty-fiTe  years  ago  I  often  heard  it  said,  *  What  a  pity  such  a  man  aa  Chaae 
ahould  throw  Umaelf  away  on  the  worthless  cause  of  abolition ! '  But,  in  fact,  Chaae 
nerer  would  hare  acquired  much  influence  aa  a  mere  partisan  politician.  It  waa  only 
aa  a  diampion  of  truth  and  Justice  that  he  waa  strong. 

^*  As  to  the  elfectiTenesa  of  Chaae  as  a  'atnmp-epeaker,'  I  hare  the  beet  meana 
of  knowing,  from  1849  to  1852,  a  period  when  the  free  Democracy  of  OUo  and  the 
Barnburners  of  New  York  were  carrymg  on  their  braTe  battle  with  the  slare-power, 
I  conducted  a  newspaper  at  Toledo,  Ohio,  with  daily  and  weekly  editions.  In  the 
beginning  of  our  crusade  aydnst  the  slaTe-power,  the  Democratic  party  mijoritiea 
were  strong  in  all  Korthwestem  Ohio.  The  Whig  party  also,  at  that  time,  under 
the  Fillmore  Administration,  where  it  waa  not  hostile,  was  indifferent  to  the  IVee-SoU 
cause.  Against  all  these  adTcrse  influencea  the  free  Democracy  had  to  contend; 
but  haTing  access  to  the  people  through  the  press,  we  printed  and  droulated  Chaae*s 
speedies,  and  sent  them  faito  erery  househdd  where  they  would  reodTe  them.  We 
appointed  frequent  meetings,  ani  Senator  Chaae  nerer  fidled  in  responding  to  the  in- 
Titationa  of  our  committeea  to  address  the  people.  He  was  aa  prompt  and  thorough 
in  gdng  through  our  oongreasional  districts  and  deliTeiing  'stump-speeches,'  wher- 
erer  appointmenta  had  been  made  for  him,  as  he  now  b  in  disduurging  bis  Judicial 
dutiea  at  Waahington  or  in  distant  and  remote  parts  of  the  Union. 

**The  surprising  effect  of  this  cauTassing — Chaae  being  our  leader  and  chief 
speaker — ^waa,  that  in  a  short  time  the  free  Democracy  gained  ascendency  in  the 
oounty ;  and,  in  rapid  succession,  we  gained  the  minority  in  the  Assembly,  senato- 
rial and  congressional  districts.  I  haTe  always  attributed  this  rapid,  complete  and 
permanent  triumph  of  the  IVee-SoQ  cause  in  the  northwestern  counties  of  Ohi(^« 
winning  that  triumph  agdnst  strong  and  hostile  party  organization — mainly  to  the 
effectiye  influence  of  Senator  Chase  as  a  'stump-speaker,*  supplemented  by  the  in* 
fluence  of  a  friendly  press  in  printing  and  carrying  to  ercry  household  his  masterly 
speeches." 
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iqpon  which|  in  bis  yoimger  yean— without  hope  of  preferment 
or  reward— 4ie  had  staked,  unflinchingly,  both  his  personal  and 
political  fortunes. 

The  result  of  that  banyass  was  dedsive  of  the  fate  of  the 
Democratic  party  in  Ohio  for  nearly  a  score  of  years.  Mr.  Ghase 
was  elected  by  a  decided  majority  (16,550)  in  a  fall  Yote ;  and 
the  EepuUican  party  at  once  attained  to  an  organization  and 
discipline  such  as  the  Whig  party  in  the  State,  in  all  its  long 
career,  had  neror  known. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

MB.    0HA8E    AS    OOVEBNOB — ^EDUCATION — THE    KARQARTBT   OABHEB 
TBAOEDT — ^LETTER    OF   MB.   CHASE  TO   MB.  TBOWBBIDOE|  QJV" 
•  INO  A  HIBTOBT  OF  THAT  0A8E. 

AT  the  time  Mr.  Chase  became  Gbvemor  of  Ohio,  the  agitar 
tion  of  questions  of  national  politics  was  so  great  as  almost 
entirely  to  obscure,  in  interest  and  comparative  importance, 
questions  of  merely  State  policy.  These  were,  however,  the 
nsoal  questions  upon  which  the  old  parties  differed  in  most  of 
the  States,  and  related  more  particularly  to  methods  of  taxation 
and  economy  of  administration,  and  generally  were  of  purely 
local  concern.  But  he  addressed  himself  at  once  to  the  duties 
of  his  position ;  promoting  reforms  wherever  reforms  were  prac- 
ticable ;  encouraged  educational  interests,  as  seemed  to  him  best 
calculated  to  advance  the  public  good ;  ^  laigely  reorganized  the 

*  In  a  letter  under  date  of  Jolj  6, 1868,  addressed  to  the  State  Teachers'  Asso- , 
dation  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Chase  g^Tes  some  ideas  touching  edncation. 

''GiHTLiiciir:  I  regret  mj  absence  from  the  meeting  of  the  Association  on  mj 
own  account,  for  I  am  thorooghlj  oonsdons  how  meagrely  snj  thing  I  could  saj 
would  reward  the  attention  of  its  members.  But  if  I  could  communicate  little  I 
could  receire  much,  as  I  wish  to  learn  all  I  can  in  respect  to  the  best  means  of  pro- 
mothig  the  cause  of  education  in  our  State. 

"In  that  csse^  haTing  been  myself  a  teacher,  and  knowing  sometlung  of  a  teadi- 
er's  responsibilities,  trials  and  aspirations,  I  natnraUj  and  almost  necessarily  fed  a 
Urely  interest  No  safer,  no  more  remuneratiTC  iuTestment  of  rerenue  is  made  bj 
the  State,  than  in  the  instruction  of  the  youth. 

"  AtN^rifMBf  here  is  not  economy.  It  is  waste^  and  the  worst  description  of 
wast»— the  waste  of  mind.  Of  that  power  originates  the  energies  that  make  efll- 
dent  whaterer  activities  promote  private  or  pubUo  prosperity. 

"  The  school-house  is  a  better  institution  than  the  court-house  or  the  state-hoosei 
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military  system  of  the  State ;  and  lost  no  opporhmity  in  making 
the  Toioe  of  Ohio  heard  on  the  side  of  freedom  and  justice. 
At  the  same  time  he  endeavored,  as  far  as  was  practicable^  to 
conciliate  opposition  founded  in  misapprehension,  and  to  raise 
the  poddon  of  the  State  to  the  highest  point  of  dignity  and 
respect  attainable  among  the  States  of  the  Union.  His  pnblio 
papers  were  models  of  terse  and  vigorous  writing.  The  Bepnb- 
lican  ]>art7,  '^^^^  he  left  the  chair,  was  the  most  compact  and 
powerfol  political  organization  ever  known  in  the  history  of 
Ohio. 

Within  a  fortnight  after  he  became  Governor,  a  dave-hont 
took  place  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  which,  from  its  cir- 
cumstances of  great  and  peculiar  horror,  for  a  time  excited  an 
absorbed  attention.  The  story  of  Mai^garet  Gkuner  is  best  told 
in  Mr.  Chase's  own  words,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Trowbridge: 

»  WAMoratinr,  Monk  II,  1861 
*^  .  .  .  The  Margaret  Gamer  case  is  invested  with  a  peculiar  interest 

hj  reason  of  its  tragic  drcnmstances. 

'^It  is  impossible  to  state  the  facts  except  in  the  merest  outline;  bat 

even  an  oatline  wiU  conyey  a  pretty  acenrate  idea  of  the  whole  transaction. 
''In  the  night  of  the  27th  of  January,  1866,  a  party  of  slaves  escaped 

In  the  state-boose  laws  are  enacted ;  hi  the  oonri-hoiise  laws  are  iqypUed.  In  the 
school-boose  legislators,  Judges  end  Jurymen  are  made. 

'*  Especially  the  school-house  is  indispensable  where  popular  goremment  is  made 
a  reality  by  unirersal  suffrage  and  general  eligibility  to  oAoeu  It  is  impossible  to 
orer-estimate  the  importance  of  uniyersal  education  where  ererybody  is  to  be  a 
voter,  and  where  anybody  may  be  a  President 

**  To  make  the  school-bouse  efficient,  teachers  must  not  only  be  qoalifled  hot 
honored  t  The  responsibility  of  their  trust,  the  magnitude  of  their  work,  and  the 
dignity  of  their  calling,  must  be  acknowledged,  and  not  coldly  acknowledged  only, 
hot  thoroughly  appreciated.  The  community  hardly  yet  begins  to  realise  its  debt 
of  gratitude,  honor  and  reward,  it  owes  to  the  teachers  of  the  sdiools. 

^  These  things  are  obvious ;  but  what  praotkal  methods  are  best  adapted  to 
secure  the  great  end  of  givhig  to  all  the  youths  of  the  State  the  best  education  they 
are  willing  to  recdve  and  are  capable  of  reoeiTing,  is  not  so  clear. 

**  What  provisions  for  the  education  of  teachers  should  be  supplied ;  how  &r,  if 
at  all,  the  colleges  of  the  State,  and  especially  those  more  immediately  under  legisla- 
tive  control,  may  be  made  parts  of  the  general  plan  of  education,  or  serrioeable  to 
the  general  purpose  of  educating  teachers ;  and  what  may  be  fitly  and  economically 
done  to  extend  the  benefits  of  the  educational  system  beyond  school-house  walls 
by  lectures  and  libraries,  are  subjects  which  doubtless  will  engage  your  discussions, 
and  in  respect  of  which  I  should  be  particularly  glad  to  have  the  benefit  of  them.** 
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ftom  Boone  County,  in  S^entnckj,  into  Stom  township,  a4}o^^g  Cincin* 
nati,  on  the  Ohio  RiTer.  Among  the  penone  comprising  the  party  were  an 
old  man  named  Simon  Gamer  and  his  wi£»— so  fur  as  a  fllave  woman  could 
be  a  wife— Mary;  a  son  of  the  old  man,  also  named  Simon,  and  Margaret 
his  wife,  and  their  four  children. 

•  ^  They  took  refbge  in  the  house  of  a  colored  man,  liying  near  the  riyer^s 
bank,  below  Mill  Creek— a  stream  which  divides  Storrs  fh>m  Cincinnati. 
They  were  tracked  immediately,  and  a  warrant  for  thieir  apprehension  was 
obtained  the  next  morning,  Monday,  the  28th,  from  one  P ^  a  com- 
missioner appointed  by  Justice  McL^  under  the  fbgitive  slave  act  of  1850. 
Provided  with  this  warrant,  the  United  States  marshsl — a  person  named 
Bobinson^-with  a  gang  of  officers  and  the  slaye-daimants,  hastened  to  the 
house  where  the  fiigltiTes  had  taken  refuge.  Their  entrance  was  resisted. 
Young  Simon,  who  was  armed  with  a  six-shooter,  fired  four  shots  on  the 
party  of  official  and  unofficial  slave-hunters,  before  he  and  his  companions 
were  captured.  While  this  was  going  on,  his  wife  Margaret^  who  was  natu- 
rally of  a  violent  temper,  and  now  frenzied  by  excitement,  seized  a  butcher- 
knife,  and,  declaring  that  she  would  kill  all  her  children  before  they  should 
be  taken  across  the  river,  actually  succeeded  in  killing  one,  a  little  giri  of 
ten  years  of  age,  named  Mary. 

''The  survivors  were  taken  in  custody,  and  conveyed  to  a  police 
station.  The  friends  of  the  slaves  procured  the  same  day  a  writ  of  habeoi 
epfjnia,  returnable  before  the  probate  Judge  of  the  county ;  which  was 
executed  by  the  sheriff  so  for  as  to  take  the  slaves  into  custody  and  con- 
vey them  to  the  county  jaiL 

"  The  probate  Judge  immediately  proceeded  to  Columbus,  to  confor 
with  me  as  to  the  proper  course  of  procedure. 

'*  The  hostility  to  abolition,  under  which  name  was  included  all  earnest 
antislavery  action,  was  at  this  time  intense  in  Southern  Ohio,  and 
nowhere  more  intense  than  in  Cincinnati.  At  the  election  which  had  been 
held  for  Qovemor  only  three  months  before,  I  had  received  in  Hamilton 
County  (which  includes  Cincinnati)  only  forty-five  hundred  and  eighteen 
votes,  out  of  twenty-tkree  thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty.  The  rest 
—divided  between  the  Democratic  and  Enow-Nothing  candidates— repre- 
sented hostility  to  my  political  and  especially  to  my  antislavery  opinions 
and  principles. 

^  I  had  been  Governor  Jmst  fourteen  days  when  the  probate  Judge 
called  to  confer  with  me.  It  was  not  necessary  for  me  to  inform  him  that, 
in  my  Judgment,  the  frigitive  slave  act  was  unconstitutional ;  it  had  been 
proclaimed  on  too  many  occasions  to  leave  in  ignorance  a  man  so  well 
informed.  Nor  did  I  think  it  right  to  make  any  sugg^estions  to  a  magis- 
trate concerning  a  decision  to  be  made  by  him.  What  he  naturally 
desired  to  know,  and  had  a  right  to  know,  was  whether  the  Executive  of 
the  State  would  sustain  the  process  of  the  State  in  the  midst  of  a  commu- 
nity in  which,  by  most  persons,  any  dednon  against  the  claims  of  masters 
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woald  be  regarded  as  little  better  than  treaton  to  the  Constitotion  and 
Union.  I  did  not  hesitate  to  asBore  him  that  the  process  of  the  State 
conrts  shoald  be  enforced  in  erery  part  of  the  State,  whether  in  Haqiilton 
or  any  other  connty ;  and  authorized  him  to  say  to  the  sheriff  that,  in  the 
performance  of  his  duty,  he  would  be  sustained  by  the  whole  power  at  the 
conmiand  of  the  Governor. 

'*The  case— for  some  reason  satisfiu^ry  to  the  fiiends  of  the  sUvea 
—was  not  brought  to  a  hearing  before  the  probate  Judge  on  the  writ 
then  issued.  Proceedings  under  it  were  abandoned,  and  the  sheriff  had 
already  (on  Tuesday),  before  the  return  of  the  Judge,  notified  the  Federal 
marshal  that  he  did  not  regard  the  fhgitiyes  as  in  his  custody,  though 
they  might  remain  in  Jail;  but  as  in  that  of  the  officers  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

"The  slaye-act  commissioner,  under  whose  warrant  the  seizure  had 
been  made,  then  declared  his  purpose  to  proceed  to  hear  the  case  on  the 
claim  for  surrender;  but  delays  of  Tarious  kinds  were  interi>osed,  until 
on  Friday,  February  8th,  the  grand-Jury  of  Hamilton  County  reported  an 
indictment  against  the  two  Gamers  for  the  murder  of  the  child  Mary ; 
and  all  four  being  still  in  Jail,  they  were  again  taken  into  custody  by  the 
sheriff  The  three  children  remained  in  Jail  also^  but  were  regarded  as 
being  in  the  custody  of  the  marshaL 

"  Matters  remained  in  this  condition  for  some  days — until  the  marshal 
applied  tq  the  United  States  district  Judge  for  a  hdbeoi  corpui  against 
the  sheriff  for  the  four  fiigitiyes,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  them  before 
him,  to  determine — not  whether  they  were  unlawfully  deprired  of  their 
liberty^  but  whether  the  sheriff  was  entitled  to  their  custody  under  the 
criminal  process  of  the  State,  rather  than  the  marshal  under  the  slaye-act 
commissioner's  warrant. 

"  It  was  a  manifest  abuse  of  the  writ  of  kdbdoi  earpui^  thus  to  conyert 
it  into  a  summary  replevin ;  but  the  counsel  for  the  sheriff— one  of  whom, 
in  conversation  with  the  Judge,  had  heard  him  express  the  opinion  that 
the  prisoners  could  not  be  removed  from  custody  under  arrest  for  crime^ 
by  any  proceeding  under  the  fugitive  slave  act— made  no  opposition  to 
the  allowance  of  the  writ  It  was  accordingly  granted,  and  a  hearing  was 
had  on  Tuesday,  the  26th  of  February,  upon  the  return  of  the  sheriff  that 
he  held  the  four  persons  indicted  under  the  process  of  the  State,  to  abide 
their  trial  on  the  charge  of  murder. 

"After  the  argument  before  the  district  Judge  was  dosed,  the  Judge 
allowed  the  slave-act  conmiissioner  to  take  the  bench,  and  announce  his 
decision  in  the  proceeding  commenced  by  his  warrant  As  was  expected, 
he  denied  the  fhgitives  the  claims  to  fireedom  asserted  in  their  behidi^  and 
ordered  that  all  should  be  delivered  to  their  respective  claimants. 

"  The  slave-act  commissioner  in  the  case  was  a  weak,  mercenary  fellow ; 
but  his  decision  is  written  in  Judicial  style,  and  bears  the  marks  of  a  very 
different  order  of  intellect  from  his.    Who  wrote  itf 
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^Meanwhile  anothto  writ  of  habeu  earjnu  had  been  iMoed  by  Judge 
Bnxgojne,  of  the  Probate  Ooort,  for  the  three  children;  on  which  a  hear- 
ing was  had  befbre  him  on  the  same  day— Toeaday,  Fefamary  S6th-Hm 
which  the  dave-act  oomminioner  ddivered  his  decision  as  Jnst  stated. 
After  many  argomcDts  on  the  constitutionality  of  the  alaye  act,  and  par- 
ticulariy  that  part  of  it  which  makes  United  States  commissioners  judgm 
in  cases  arising  under  it,  he  deferred  his  judgment  until  Saturday  follow- 
ing, haTing  made  a  special  order  that  the  children  should  not  be  remored 
fiom  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  court  until  tnaX  dedsion. 

*' On  Thursday  morning,  howerer,  the  United  States  district  Judge  an- 
nounced his  decision  in  the  esse  which  had  been  argued  before  him.  He 
declared— to  the  sorpriie  of  erery  one,*  unless  some  hmd  foreknowledge  of 
his  conclusions— that  the  custody  of  Uie  sheriff  as  against  the  claims  of 
the  marshal  under  the  fogitiye  slaye  act,  was  unlawfhl ;  and  ordered  the 
former  to  deliver  the  indicted  prisoners  to  the  latter. 

^  With  this  order  the  marshal  at  once  proceeded  to  the  Jail,  where  the 
sheriff  deUyeared  to  him  not  only  the  four  indicted  prisoners,  but  also  the 
three  children,  notwithstanding  the  order  of  the  probate  judge  as  to  the 
latter.  Ail  the  fogitiyes  were  at  once  hurried  into  an  omnibus,  which  waa 
surrounded  by  a  number  of  special  deputy  marshals — (there  were^fes  Aiii»- 
dred  of  these  appointed,  the  purchase  of  whose  claims  for  fees,  it  waa  said, 
offered  a  good  chance  for  speculation  to  certain  Federal  officers  I)— and 
immediately  driyen  to  the  riyer,  and  taken  across  into  Kentucky.  Hardly 
an  hour  elapsed  alter  the  United  States  district  judge  had  made  his  order 
before  the  fogitiyes  were  lodged  in  a  Kentucky  jaiL 

^I  had  obeeryed  the  proceedings  in  these  cases  with  great  interest  and 
a  deep  solicitude  for  the  fete  of  the  slayes.  All  that  I  could  do  in  their 
behalf^  under  the  drcnmstances  then  existing,  was  don&  They  were  rep- 
resented by  able  counsel,  and  the  power  of  the  State  was  pledged  to  main- 
tain the  process  of  the  State.  No  one  imagined  that  any  judge  could  be 
found  who  would  undertake  to  transfer  by  a  proceeding  in  Kabetu  corpui, 
prisoners  indicted  under  a  State  law  to  Federal  custody  under  the  fogitiye 
slaye  act.  Nor  did  any  one  imagine  that  persons  held  under  an  order  of 
a  State  court,  during  the  pendency  of  a  writ  of  habeat  eorptu^  would  be 
carried  off  beyond  the  jurisdiction  and  in  yiolation  of  that  order.  But 
such  a  judge  was  found,  and  such  an  abduction  was  perpetrated. 

'*I  could  not  preyent  this  any  more  than  I  could  preyent  the  commis- 
sion of  other  outrages.  I  could  not  foresee  such  transactions,  and  if  I 
could  haye  foreseen  I  had  no  more  power  to  preyent  them  than  any  priyate 
citizen  had ;  except  in  the  single  conting^cy  that  the  sheriff  might  need 
the  power  of  the  State  to  enforce  the  execution  of  process  in  his  hands. 
Except  in  that  contingency,  I  had  no  power  other  than  that  the  whole 
weight  of  which  was  giyen  to  the  side  of  the  fugitives  in  every  form  of 
counsel,  encouragement  and  sup}>ort,  to  those  engaged  in  their  defense.  I 
was  not  in  Cincinnati  during  the  proceedings.    The  Legblature  was  in 
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I  hmd  only  a  fbitnigbt  before  the  captuie  of  the  ftigitiTee  entered 
into  office,  wholly  without  experience  in  its  dntiea,  and  my  constant  pret- 
ence was  required  at  Oolumbua.  Had  I  been  in  Oindnnati,  I  do  not  lee 
that  I  should  hare  been  likely  to  add  any  thing  to  the  leal  or  ability  with 
which  the  cause  of  the  iugitivea  was  defended,  or  to  suggest  any  thing 
which  did  not  occur  to  their  counseL  And  certainly,  if  they  on  the  spot 
could  derise  no  way  to  prevent  the  surrender  and  carrying  off  of  the  fti- 
gitires  under  the  unforeseen  circumstances  of  that  day,  it  is  not  wonderfhl 
that  I  could  derise  none  while  a  hundred  and  twenty  miles  distant,  and 
wholly  uninformed  of  the  outrage  that  was  being  enacted. 

**8ome  abolitionists  have  blamed  me  because  I  did  not  in  some  way 
prevent  the  carrying  back  into  slarery  of  Margaret  Oamer.  They  saw 
the  tragic  circumstances  of  her  seisure,  and  felt  peculiar  sympathy  for  her, 
but  they  did  not  see  the  extraordinary  efforts  made  to  save  her.  That 
those  efforts  were  unsuccessfhl,  all  humane  persons  must  lament ;  but  how 
more  effort  could  be  made,  or  with  what  more  likelihood  of  success,  no 
one  has  yet  pointed  out.  And  no  one  conversant  with  the  circumstances 
and  concerned  in  the  efforts  made  in  her  behalf^  has  found  fault  with  what 
I  did.  All  those  approved  my  action  and  were  gratefbl  for  my  support. 
It  must  be  remembmd,  too,  that  Margaret  was  but  one  of  seven  ftigitives, 
each  of  whom  was  entitled  if  not  to  equal  sympathy,  certainly  to  equal 
rights  and  equal  efforts  for  their  protection.  None  of  these  were  forgot- 
ten or  neglected. 

^  After  they  were  surrendered,  the  prosecuting  attorney  sent  me  copies 
of  the  indictment  and  proceedings,  and  suggested  that  although  the  in- 
dicted prisoners  could  hardly  be  considered  as  having  fled  from  Justice  in 
Ohio,  yet  it  might  be  proper  to  regard  them  as  having  constructively  done 
so,  and  to  inue  a  requisition  for  their  delivery  to  an  agent  of  the  State,  to 
be  brought  back  within  its  jurisdiction.  I  felt  keenly  the  humiliation  of 
being  reduced  to  this  mode  of  asserting  the  right  of  the  State  to  the  cus- 
tody of  persons  indicted  under  her  laws.  It  was  obvious  that  when  re- 
turned to  the  custody  of  the  sheriff^  they  would  be  in  precisely  the  same 
relations  is  when  they  were  taken  fh>m  his  custody  by  the  order  of  the 
United  States  district  judge,  and  there  would  be  no  leg^  obstacle,  which 
did  not  exist  to  the  original  order,  to  a  repetition  of  it. 

"A  fnend,  however,  volunteered — if  I  would  issue  a  requisition — to  go 
with  the  agent  and  purchase  the  freedom  of  the  three  children,  and  it 
seemed  probable,  if  the  others  could  be  brought  back,  that  an  arrange- 
ment might  be  made  also  with  their  claimants  for  the  relinquishment  of 
their  claims  upon  them.  So  I  overcame  my  reluctance  to  adopt  the  theory 
of  constructive  escape,  and  issued  the  requisition. 

"My  agent,  and  the  gentleman  who  had  volunteered  to  accompany 
him,  immediately  departed  on  their  mission  and  obtained  a  warrant  of 
extradition  from  the  Governor  of  Kentucky,  who  doubtless  gladly  em- 
braced the  opportunity  of  making  a  precedent  of  constructive  escape, 
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wliidi  he  hoped  would  be  isefid  to  daimente  of  dcfee  iMmd  in  OMo^  hoi 
not  ectoal  ItagitiTei  ftom  a  deTe  State. 

"WHhfliewaRaiit  thoi  obtaiiied,  flie  agent  proceeded  to  Lovbfille^ 
hot  the  ilaTe-iiiaatcfB  contiiiiied  to  efade  faiiii,  and  the  atareo  wen  ant 
Sooth  notwithatandhig  onr  effcnia  to  w^ntwg  tiK^M 

''Hearing  anbaeqacBtiy  that  Maigarat  had  been  brought  back  to  Oor- 
fagton,  I  wrote  to  flie  proeecnting  atiumej  to  goorv  and  dun  and  hei; 
He  went,  and  wae  told  that  die  had  been  then,  but  had  again  been  ant 
to  the  South.  It  ia  doobtfiil  whether  die  was  in  Utt  ever  broo^  back 
there. 

««KoChhig  baa  been  heard  of  the  Oaner  fiunily  dnceu  Ptthapa  flie  ro- 
bdlion  baa  restored  the  liberty  of  which  the  canae  of  the  rebeUioii  caosod 
the  loasi  and  we  may  yet  hear  of  these  daves  aa  among  thoae  rejoicing  in 
flie  new-fbnnd  freedom  which  6od*s  proridence  has  i^fen  to  so  many.^ 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

THB  OONSEBTATIBIC  OF  IIB.  0HA8B— ^^  THB  OBSBBTB  OOUSTT  8LA.VB* 
HUJNT  ^ — ^ACTION  07  THB  V.  8.  DISTBICr  JUDOX  TOB  THB 
SOTTIHEBN  BISTBIOT  OF  OHIO-— AOIION  OF  THB  BTATB  00X7BIB 
^-fiLAYB-BHOOnNG  OH  KAHX'b  GBEBK— FUBUO  XBEUHQS  IN 
OHIO— 0027FLIOT  OF  FEDERAL  AHD  STATE  7B00B8S— -THB 
GREAT  RAILWAY  CELEBRATION  OF  1857 — ^REICAREB  OF  GOT- 
ERNOR  0HA8B  AT  BALTDCORB— OOLONEL  OARRIHGTOH'b  lOSaiON 
AND  INTKKVIEW  WITH  BBGRETART  OF  BTATB  CABS — LMTERVIEW 
OF  GOTEBNOR  OHABB  WTIH  MB.  BUCHANAN  AND  GENERAL 
CABS. 

THE  Margaret  Gkumer  case  was  not  the  only  Blay&Jmnt 
which  took  place  in  Ohio  dnring  Mr.  Ghase'B  administration. 
There  were  seyeral  such ;  two  or  three  of  them  bemg  of  impor* 
tance  in  their  possible  consequences.  Not  long  before  the  dose 
of  his  first  term,  an  attempt  to  capture  a  fngitiye  agitated  the 
western  part  of  the  State,  and  at  one  time  threatened  a  serions 
collision  with  the  Federal  anthority. 

But  Mr.  Chase,  while  npholding  with  a  strong  hand  the  inde- 
pendence and  dignity  of  Ohio,  never  lost  sight  of  the  relations 
which  so  central  and  powerful  a  State  ought  to  sustain  toward 
the  General  Oovemment.  His  administration  was  not  aggres* 
sive,  therefore,  but  was  marked  by  the  natural  and  wise  conser- 
vatism of  his  character. 

On  the  15th  day  of  May,  1857,  the  Deputy  TJ.  S.  Marshal 
for  Southern  Ohio,  with  five  citizens  of  Kentucky,  holding  a 
warrant  issued  by  a  United  States  commissioner  at  Cincinnati, 
readied  Medianicsbui^,  Ohio,  and  went  thence  nearly  a  mile 
into  the  country  to  the  house  of  Bussell  Hyde,  in  pursuit  of  a 
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fngitiye  alavey  who  had  lived  there  nearly  ox  monthi^  and 
daily  expecting  hia  family  to  join  him  in  a  land  of  freedonOL 
Anderson,  the  fngitiye,  took  r^hge  in  a  loft;  was  fired  npon  hj 
one  of  the  party,  and  returned  the  fire.  The  pnrsneri^  who  had 
by  this  time  aroused  the  neighbors,  retired  fitmi  the  field  and 
returned  to  CindnnatL 

On  the  S7th  the  party  returned,  re§nforoed;  but  Anderson 
meantime  had  fled  and  was  safe  in  Canada.  Arrests  were  made^ 
however,  of  Bussell  Hyde  and  three  other  citizens,  diarged  with 
aiding  and  abetting  the  escape  of  the  fugitive.  Expecting^  aa 
they  were  advised,  that  they  would  be  examined  at  TTrbana,  the 
oountynaeat,  no  resistance  was  made ;  but  instead  of  TJrbana  the 
intended  destination  was  Cincinnati.  The  proper  legal  papers 
were  prepared,  upon  which  a  writ  of  habeas  earpwwBa  obtained 
with  a  view  to  determine  the  Intimacy  of  the  arrest,  but  before 
the  sheriff  was  able  to  serve  the  writ,  the  marshal's  paeae  had 
crossed  the  county  line,  into  Clark  County,  and  was  out  of  his 
bailiwick.  A  second  writ  issued  out  of  the  Clark  County  court, 
but  the  marshal's  ]>arty,  when  overtaken,  refused  to  obey  the 
writ,  and  before  adequate  force  could  be  obtained  to  enforce  the 
process,  the  boundary-line  was  also  crossed.  A  third  writ  was 
obtained  in  Greene  County,  and  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a 
sufSdent  posse }  and  was  enforced  after  an  exchange  of  shots 
between  the  parties.  The  evidence  was  conflicting  as  to  which 
party  first  fired,  and  touching  the  conduct  of  the  marshal's  assist- 
ants ;  but  in  this  connection  these  facts  are  not  materiaL 

On  the  29th  of  May  the  U.  S.  District  Judge  for  the  South- 
em  District  of  Ohio,  issued  a  writ  of  habeas  carpus  directing  the 
fiherifi  of  Clark  County  to  bring  the  deputy-marshals  arrested 
by  him  and  named  in  the  writ,  before  that  court,  and  ehow  cause 
for  their  detention.  Meanwhile,  several  of  them  had  been  held 
to  bail  by  State-Justice  Christie,  of  Clark  County,  on  a  charge  of 
assault  with  intent  to  kill,  and  for  want  of  securities  they  had 
been  placed  in  confinement.  This  writ  was  executed  and  the 
parties  were  brought  into  court.  The  cause  was  argued  on  the 
26th  of  June;  Attorney-General  Christopher  P.  Wolcott,  by 
direction  of  Governor  Chase,^  appearing  for  the  State.  Mr.  Wol- 


>  The  leading  Democratic  paper  of  Southern  Ohio— 4he  CineinnoH  Enqmt 
commenting  on  these  erents,  thai  closed  a  ^  leader : "  '*  The  designation  of  the  At(or> 
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oott  declared  that  ^^  the  TJnited  States  could  not  go  behind  the 
State  criminal  record — that  the  Federal  court  conld  no  more  go 
behind  the  power  of  the  State  conrt|  than  a  State  court  could 
go  behind  that  of  a  Federal  court— otherwise  the  two  Goyem- 
ments  would  come  into  direct  opposition.  Both  would  attempt 
to  execute  process,  and  this  wo^d  end  in  an  appeal  to  arms." 

In  the  mean  time  other  events  had  occurred  to  excite  the 
public  mind.  On  the  2l6t  of  June  three  slaves  started  from 
Henry  County^  Kentucky,  crossed  the  river,  and  were  pursued, 
without  process,  and  found  by  the  claimants  behind  some  logs, 
on  Kane's  Creek,  about  four  miles  from  the  river.  In  the  course 
of  these  transactions,  one  negro  was  killed,  one  escaped,  and  one 
was  captured. 

On  the  20th  of  June  a  mass  meeting  of  the  dtizens  of  Olark 
County  was  held  at  Charleston,  and  positive  ground  was  taken 
upon  the  right  of  the  State  to  protect  her  officers  in  the  execu- 
tion of  the  Intimate  process  of  the  State  courts.  A  few  days 
later  a  laige  meeting  was  held  at  Cedarville,  at  which  the  skir- 
mish between  the  deputy-marshal  and  the^posM  of  the  State  was 
called  the  ^^  battle  of  Lumbarton.'' 

The  attorney  who  had  drawn  the  papers  for  the  issue  of  the 
State  writ  of  habeas  corpuSj  was  put  under  arrest  on  a  warrant 
issued  by  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  at  Cincinnati,  and  held  in 
bonds  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars  to  answer  a  charge  of  resisting 
the  arrest  of  fugitives  from  labor. 

On  the  9th  of  July,  the  United  States  District  Judge  dis- 
charged the  deputy-marshals  out  of  dustody;  admitting,  how- 
ever, that  there  '^  was  a  question  whether  the  marshals  had  not 
exceeded  authority  in  the  use  of  unnecessary  force." 

Thus  it  happened  that  both  the  Federal  and  State  courts 
alike  had  outstanding  process,  involving  violations  of  criminal  or 
statute  law,  and  each  was  alike  jealous  of  dignity  and  prerogative. 

Governor  Chase,  in  this  state  of  aSairs,  determined  upon  a 
personal  interview  with  the  authorities  at  Washington;  not 
choosing  to  leave  the  matter  to  correspondence  and  the  opposing 
statements  of  the  parties  at  issue. 

nej-General  by  GoTernor  Chase  to  aid  the  lawyers  retained  by  the  Sheriff  of  CUrk 
County,  Lb  equiFalent  to  a  declaration  of  war  on  the  part  of  Chase  and  his  abolition 
crew  against  the  United  States  courts.    Let  the  war  come ;  the  sooner  the  better." 


ISO  UR  or  ftiLMK  FOnLAXD  CBAEL 

Jwt  it  thktiiM  dfeegratt  mhrajedelnliQQof  ISST-^ 
^ptning  ot  die  Ohio  db  MkiiMiiirij  die  Ifaiiftta  db  rinrrniMlij 
ud  tile  Borthweatertt  inn  ot  die  IMtiinnre  db  Giuo  Baflvoed — 
oe««R«d»  bringing  SeenCuT  C^  MaTor  Swun,  of  Bbltiinow^ 
ind  nuoij  odier  dktingudied  eili»n%  froot  die 
tnl  and  the  bolder  State  to  dM  Wert^  whero  ] 
cttmook  ipeKbet  and  iodal  ramiona  naade  qmm  iin|ihaiie  die 
«iipp«iRd  Tihw  of  laihoedi  in  promocmg  bannoa j  to  ami  Ae 
tiNtioDa. 

Doriag  die  relam-tzip  to  Bdtbaoce  and  Wadiiqgtoii,  Gor- 
eiWir  Cbaw  whote  vodIi  vcre  eacerir  wasdhed^  xm  wvof  bia 
wattteovii  aatUaTonr  aziSKi^eati— took  cwTMJnnj.  dniag  a 
banqwc  giT«&  as  ^  IbrHazid  lanmte  vBahtauceV  to 
tbe  emoiBeBLt  exoaeted  Ndov.  He  waa  iBSrodaoed  «>  Ae 
bkd  gttaitt  bj  Major  Siraca*  vb[>  b^  beoi  aa  cazlr  aDd 
anaebed  frind  daring  bk  tiwaAiag  aad  ioaiesafi-tifia  m 
iatgcoiu  aifid  a  eiw^«Bioii  ia  ^^  lav^c&e  of  WHSaoa  Ust: 
*^  YvHs  bave  fjpckm  eMKpndrJ  bie  saad^  "^o<  ra2boHii  aa  boadi 
of  Vkka :  aad  nxcr  o&iierTacMi»  vcre  »  ^^sc  »  &cv  wee  «■»» 
\^«nt.  Tbcfe  m«c  of  coarse  N»  dEfiereotfea  of  ocoaaa 
IK  Oft  iccw  psiafii :  as^i  xeal  grxTSSiseft  3&st  soul  liDK  a> 
dmaifed  T^iraa.  £^  ihtfe  »  20  «vil  for  ▼'ikiL  i^ixaSm  aa  dkt 
pcvf^r  cvrei  Am  ^  sere  ve  aw  of  ea:&  cc»,  si^  job  SUN* 
ve  sball  V»  ^  ccci2ii«  :2io  anrcr  of  l^f^r:^g  ooenrae.  TSia 
ttk-t  »^  rttfi  we  V20  I:t«  sIcBg  ^  Ifse  cf  se  ^^-i^'—  CoBfiEaL 

vill  20C  vKowit «  3?  h»  I  fiTrV  I  7«c  ^"y-»^  will  3i}C  Ottww 
I  aax  #w^  w-H  3i:c :  scr  %^^anafc  scr  Elricu^  3cr  3&aa«iEL 
W^so  ^hou  wEZ ! — ^«  3&ffr  S3sT  berecbo*  a»  we  uve  ffiSered 


*     «? 


^naiccaa  zar  :e  >ecw9ea  la  ^  s» 


:^  ifBW  10  jcmft  m  io.  rus  iEzz»  paR*  w»  w^  £191:^9  i;} 
V^facsr  ai  jh  ck  zi  tstzk  :    an:,  inifpr  Go 
^ttcaadie  ^  Tcossiscrj  oii  ^cw«r.  Bzii  icqSz;^ 

wvn3  trcTOfti  a  fsaojs  -Mv'vmifcjv  jnzimir  ^2cee  woi? 
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viffit  there  Commodore  Gk)lcl8boroTigh,  then  in  command  of  the 
Naval  School — ^whose  wife  was  a  danghter  of  William  Wirt 
From  Annapolis  he  sent  C!olonel  Carringtoni  of  his  staff,  to 
Washington ;  Colonel  Carrington's  mission  being  to  arrange  an 
interview  for  Mr.  Chase  with  President  Buchanan,  and  his 
Secretaiy  of  State  at  that  time,  General  Cass.  Colonel  Car- 
rington  carried  with  him  a  memorandum  containing  Mr.  Chasers 
general  views  in  relation  to  the  threatened  ooniiict  between  the 
Federal  and  State  authorities  in  Ohio.  In  his  conference  with 
General  Cass,  Colonel  Carrington  stated  that  Governor  Chase 
was  as  earnest  in  support  of  Federal  authority,  legitimately  exer- 
dsed,  as  he  was  in  support  of  the  authority  of  the  State ;  but 
that  he  should  feel  compelled  to  protect  the  State  officials  in 
the  exercise  of  their  duties,  and  Uie  State  courts  in  the  exer- 
cise of  their  legitimate  functions,  if  it  took  every  man  in  the 
State  to  do  it.  To  this  General  Cass  ^  responded  by  saying  that 
such  a  course  might  involve  the  country  in  the  most  serious 
consequences.  ^^  Time,''  said  he,  ^^  will  surely  rid  us  of  slaveiy ; 
and  we  must  tolerate  its  crosses  as  best  we  can  while  it  lasts. 
But  if  the  peace  shduld  once  be  broken,  Qod  only  knows  what 
the  end  would  be.  How  is  peace  to  be  preserved,"  he  asked, 
^^if  the  States  once  bristle  in  arms,  and  only 'await  opportunity 
openly  to  contend  ? "  Colonel  Carrington,  adhering  closely  to 
the  instructions  of  his  memorandum,  said  that  no  one  would 
more  deplore  a  conflict  than  Governor  Chase.  Mr.  Chase  sin- 
cerely desired  to  prevent  even  the  possibility  of  one,  and  his 
solution  was,  that  if  the  United  States  District  Attorney  at  Cin- 
cinnati should  be  instructed  to  drop  all  suits  against  citizens  of 
the  State,  a  similar  course  might  be  adopted  by  the  State 
toward  the  marshal  and  his  deputies  (who  had  undoubtedly  ex- 
ceeded their  powers),  and  the  excitement  might  be  thus  allayed 
without  a  breach  of  the  peace.    An  interview  was  arranged  ac- 

>  It  may  be  obaerred  here,  that  General  Cass  and  GoTemor  Ohase  had  long  been 
sincere  and  intimate  friends ;  rerj  especially  during  the  senatorial  career  of  the 
latter,  when  General  Cass  was  accustomed  to  say  that  **  Chase  was  as  good  a  Demo- 
crat as  anybody,  but  that  he  was  radical  and  adranced  on  the  slarery  question.*' 
U]^  the  culmination  of  the  pro-slayery  pressure  on  Mr.  Buchanan  in  the  winter  of 
18dO-*61,  Mr.  Chase  was  one  of  the  friends  who  urged  General  Cass  to  a  prompt 
withdrawal  from  the  Cabinet,  rather  than  support  a  position  fatal  to  his  reputation, 
and  certainly  abhorrent  to  his  principles  of  political  duty. 
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cordinglj,  between  the  Presideiit  and  Gk>yemor  Ghasei  at  which 
the  Secietary  of  State  was  to  be  present,  and  on  the  next  day 
an  interview  took  placoi  the  result  of  it  being  that  the  proee- 
oations  were  soon  after  dropped  without  embarraBsment  to 
either  jnrisdiotion. 

^^  In  this  case,  as  in  the  Gamer  case,''  wrote  Mr.  Chase  to 
Mr.  Trowbridge,  ^  I  exerted  all  the  power  the  C!onstitation  gave* 
me  for  the  vindication  of  the  rights  which  the  Constitntion 
guaranteed. 

^  The  decision  of  the  United  States  District  Judge  in  this 
case,  like  that  in  the  Gamer  case,  denied  the  right  of  the  State 
to  execute  its  own  criminal  process  or  civil  process,  where  the 
execution  interfered  with  the  daims  of  masters  under  the  fugi- 
tive slave  law. 

^'  These  transactions  made  a  profound  impression  upon  the 
public  mind,  and  no  doubt  contributed  mudi  to  the  political 
rerolution  which  took  place  in  I860.'' 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

BBOSOANIZATION  OF  THE  IHLITABT  ST8TE1C  OF  OHIO  7— COKYSN- 
TION  OF  lOLirABT  0FFI0EB8 — ^EZTBAOT  FBOH  COLONEL  PAB- 
SONa'S  BSPOBT  ON  THE  lOLTrABT  8T8TE1C— OBOWINO  DfPOE- 
TANOE  OF  THE  NEW  OBOANIZATION — ITS  EFFIOAOT  AND  UBB- 
FULNESS  IN  A  PEBILOUS  OONJUNOTUBB — ^^THE  BBESLIN  DEF- 
ALCATION "—OIBSON'b  CONOEALMENT  OF  IT — VBOUPT  ACTION 
OF  GOTEBNOB  CHASE — ^NOMINATED  FOB  BE&LECnON — DIFFI- 
CULTIES OF  THE  CANVASS — ^HIB  OBEAT  LABOBS  IN  CONDUCTING 
IT  —  SECOND  INAUOUBAL  ADDBE88 — ^A  MODEL  PAPEB  —  JOHN 
BBOWN's  BAID  INTO  TIBOINIA— OOYEBNOB  WISE  FEABS  AN 
INVASION  FBOM  OHIO— HIS  LETTBB  TO  OOVEBNOB  CHASE — 
GOVEBNOB  chase's  CHABACTEBISTIC  BECLT — ^EXTBACT  FBOH 
HIS  LAST  ANNUAL  MESSAGE — ^BEELBOTED  TO  UNITED  STATES 
SENATE. 

SOON  after  becoming  Govemory  Mr.  Chase  tamed  his  atten- 
tion to  a  reoiganization  of  the  military  system  of  the 
State.  He  advised  the  legislation  neceseaiy  to  effect  that  end, 
and  in  March,  1857,  an  act  was  passed  whidi  to  some  extent,  at 
any  rate,  met  the  requirements  suggested. 

He  promptly  appointed  his  military  sta£^  and  took  immediate 
measores  for  the  organization  and  equipment  of  the  new  militia 
establishment. 

In  January,  1858,  a  State  Convention  of  the  officers  of  the 
volunteer  militia,  organized  under  the  act  referred  to,  was  held 
at  Columbus,  over  which  the  Governor  presided.  Positive  orders 
had  been  issued  that  arms  ehould  be  issued  only  to  uniformed 
organizations,  and  there  were  present  at  the  convention — as  dele- 
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gates  from  the  yariouB  divisionfl  and  brigadea-Hme  hundied  aad 
sixty-fiye  officers,  a  large  number  of  whom  were  afterwazd  effi- 
cient in  active  service  during  the  rebellion^  including  each  men 
as  (Generals  William  H.  Lytle,  James  B.  Steadman,  Q.  A*  Jones^ 
John  Ferguson,  and  James  H.  CantwelL 

In  addressing  the  convention  Governor  Chase  said :  ^  Let 
me  assure  yon,  gentlemen,  that  I  regard  an  organized  vohmteer 
force— in  which  no  one  is  compelled  to  enlist,  and  which  depends 
for  its  strength  np<m  the  individual  promptings  of  the  hearts  of 
those  who  compose  it — as  well  worthy  of  respect  as  it  is  in 
accordance  witli  the  spirit  of  our  republican  institutions.  In 
such  an  organization  I  see  peace  secured  in  every  community, 
and  the  surest  guarantee  for  safety  against  invasion  from  without 
In  aflmstJTig  to  complete  it,  you  will  never  find  me  wanting." 

Beqxmsive  to  tiie  views  of  the  Gk)vemor,  the  assembled  offi- 
cers resolved,  among  other  things:  ^^That  as  our  Gk>venunent  is 
one  in  which  the  people  are  their  own  rulers,  and  the  Govern- 
ment derives  its  support  from  the  people,  it  is  of  vital  importsnoe 
that  standing  armies  of  magnitude  ehould  never  be  introduced; 
and  that,  in  view  of  this  fundamental  republican  principle,  it  is 
necessary  that  a  citizen  soldiery  ehould  be  well  organized,  to  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  all  the  people  and  defend  the  Government  in 
all  times  of  danger;"  and  ^^that  the  experience  of  the  old 
States  and  of  our  laiger  cities  proves  the  necessily  of  such  a 
military  oiganization ;  and  that,  while  seventeen  States  are,  by 
pecuniary  outlay,  fostering  and  strengthening  their  militia,  and 
that,  while  it  is  undeniable  that,  their  cities  have  been  saved  from 
riot  and  untold  sacrifice  of  life  and  treasure  by  virtue  of  such 
oiganized  militia,  it  is  not  wise,  in  the  third  State  in  this  Union, 
to  stand  alone,  and  be  the  only  leading  State  to  refuse  pecuniary 
aid  to  those  who  are  ready  to  give  time  and  substance  to  the 
development  of  a  well*regnlated  and  restricted  military  system." 

This  convention — ^which,  it  is  perhaps  proper  to  observe, 
was  composed  of  men  of  all  parties,  many  of  whom  had  served 
ably  and  well  upon  the  battle-fields  of  Mexico— through  its 
appropriate  committees,  drew  up  such  amendments  and  modifi- 
cations of  the  law  of  March,  1857,  as  were  warranted  by  expe- 
rience and  judgment  The  principal  amendment  was  for  the 
edtablishment  of  a  militaiy  fund,  to  be  appropriated  to  the  care 
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of  the  arms  of  the  State,  to  providing  annoriea  in  the  conntieB, 
and  to  the  purchase  of  camp-equipages  and  the  like,  for  the  volun- 
teer companies.  In  presenting  these  proposed  modifications  in 
the  Ohio  House  of  Bepresentatives,  at  the  sesdon  of  1859,  Colo- 
nel Bichard  C.  Parsons,  of  Cleveland,  offered  a  report  from 
the  MiUtaiy  Committee  (prepared  upon  consultation  with  Gk>v- 
emor  Chase,  and  at  his  wish),  which  closed  in  these  words:  ^^ It 
has  passed  into  a  truism,  that  ^in  time  of  peace  we  should  pre- 
pare for  war.'  It  is  one  upon  which  we  should  aot — act  in  view 
of  a  wise  provision  for  our  future — act  in  view  of  the  history  of 
the  past  At  present  our  State  and  naticm  are  blessed  with 
peace.  I  trust  this  state  of  things  will  long  continue.  But  the 
time  may  come  when  all  will  be  changed.  It  may  become 
necessary  for  our  nation,  and  for  our  State,  that  we  shall  appeal 
to  arms  for  the  protection  of  our  rights.  It  may  be  that  the 
time  will  come  when  a  well-disciplined,  perfectly  oiganized  and 
equipped  eitisen  soldieiy  shall  form  a  tower  of  strength.  If 
this  be  so,  I  have  faith  to  believe  that  in  that  day  the  ^  Ohio 
State  Yolunteers'  will  prove  true  to  the  trust  reposed  in  them. 
Identified,  as  they  are  and  will  be,  with  every  fibre  of  our  State 
government ;  fighting,  as  they  will  be,  for  all  that  they  hold 
dear;  strong  in  the  consciousness  of  numbers,  discipline  and 
education ;  backed  by  the  people  and  acknowledged  by  the  peo- 
ple, they  will  demonstrate  again  the  truth  that  it  is  our  country's 
mUiUa  instead  of  its  army,  that  we  can  rely  upon  in  case  of 
actual  danger." 

During  the  smnmer  of  1858  such  progress  was  made  tow- 
ard a  substantial  organization,  that  a  general  review  was  held 
by  the  Governor  on  the  8d  of  July — at  which  time  seven 
companies  of  artillery  paraded,  and  infantry  commands  were 
present  from  the  First,  Second,  Third,  Eighth,  and  Seventeenth 
Divisions. 

At  the  dose  of  the  year  the  Adjutant-General  of  the  State 
(Colonel  Carrington,  afterward  of  the  Eighteenth  United  States 
Infantry)  reported  the  force  to  be  one  hundred  and  fifty  compa^ 
nies,  and  that  ten  battalions  had  been  organized  and  equipped ; 
whereas,  prior  to  1857,  not  a  single  regiment  existed  in  the 
State. 

During  the  same  year  Governor  Chase  caused  his  adjutant- 
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general  to  pnbliah  a  voliune  of  militaiy  regolationB ;  and  to 
this,  in  1861,  bj  authority  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
State,  tacHcB  were  added,  making  together  a  volume  of  more 
than  four  hundred  pages.  That  officer  was  also  sent  to  New 
York  and  Massachusetts,  to  attend  brigade  and  regimental 
reviews  and  field  exercises  in  those  States,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  practical  observations  and  securing  such  helps  as  would 
assist  in  bringing  the  Ohio  volunteer  militia  up  to  a  standard  of 
actual  efficiency. 

Of  the  character  of  this  volunteer  system,  thus  practically 
initiated  and  organized  by  Governor  Chase— in  despite  of  the 
foolish  and  persistent  ridicule  heaped  upon  it  by  the  enemies  of 
his  administration — and  of  its  great  usefulness  at  a  critical  and 
important  conjuncture  of  public  a&drs,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
state  that  within  sixty  hours  after  receipt  of  President  Lincoln's 
first  call,  in  April,  1861,  for  seventy-five  thousand  volunteers — 
including  a  call  upon  Ohio  for  two  regiments — ^twenty  compa- 
nies of  this  command  were  started  for  Washington  by  Gbvemor 
Dennison,  successor  to  Governor  Chase ;  and  that  notwithstand- 
ing a  partial  decline  of  the  volunteer  militia,  and  want  of  legis- 
lative support,  Governor  Dennison  was  enabled  to  send  into 
Western  YirgiDianin^  fall  regiments  of  State  militia  before  her 
first  United  States  volunteers  were  mustered  into  the  service. 

One  of  the  most  painftd  of  the  duties  devolved  on  Governor 
Chase  during  his  first  term  grew  out  of  the  ^  Breslin  dedica- 
tion," and  its  concealment  by  Gibson,  Breslin's  successor  in  the 
important  office  of  Treasm-er  of  State.  Breslin  had  misap- 
plied, during  his  incumbency,  nearly  half  a  million  of  dollan, 
— ^and  the  de&lcation  was  adroitly  concealed  from  Governor 
Chase  and  all  the  other  State  officers,  for  almost  a  year  and  a 
half  after  they  came  into  office.  Gibson  succeeded  in  this 
by  representing  the  money  as  having  been  actually  received 
from  Breslin  (who  was  Gibson's  brother-in-law),  and  as  being 
actually  in  the  Treasury,  and  by  deceiving  .the  legislative 
committees,  and  those  officers  of  the  State  whose  duty  it 
was  to  examine  into  its  condition.  Without  going  into  the 
methods  of  this  concealment,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  it  was 
Bucoessfnl  imtil  July,  1857,  when,  finding  it  impossible  to 
provide  sufficient  funds  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  State  debt 
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aooraed  and  due  in  that  month,  Gibson  diadosed  the  defalca- 
tion to  the  Auditor  of  the  State,  and  the  Auditor  communicated 
the  fact  to  the  Oovemor.  Mr.  Chase  at  once  went  to  the  Treaa- 
urer'a  office,  and  after  some  conversation  which  more  precisely 
disclosed  the  &ct8,  insisted  upon  Gibson's  immediate  resignation. 
GKbson  denied  the  Governor's  authority  to  require  it.  The 
Governor  admitted  that  he  had  no  sucli  authority,  but  added 
that  as  Gibson  had  represented  the  money  whidi  had  been 
abstracted  as  having  been  actually  in  the  Treasury,  and  now 
admitted  that  it  waa  not  there,  he  was — ^upon  his  own  showing 
— a  defaulter ;  and  the  Oovemor  said  he  could  not  accept  Oib- 
son's  explanation  to  be  true  imtil  established  by  proof.  He 
went  on  to  say  that  the  constitution  of  the  State  authorized  the 
Governor  to  fill  any  State  office  made  vacant  by  disability,  and 
that  he  should  take  the  responsibility,  if  GUbson  did  not  resign, 
of  assuming  the  fact  of  the  defalcation  and  instituting  a  prose- 
cution against  him  as  the  author  of  it ;  the  first  step  in  which 
would  be,  his  arrest ;  and  of  considering  his  arrest  as  creating  a 
disability,  and  thereupon  of  appointing  his  successor.  Gfibson 
saw  the  force  and  logic  of  the  Governor's  position,  and  asked 
time  to  consider  and  consult  his  l^gal  advisers.  Mr.  Chase  as- 
sented, and  fixed  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  (it  being  then 
about  eleven  in  the  morning)  as  the  hour  at  which  he  would 
expect  Oibson's  decision.  He  called  again  at  the  hour  agreed 
upon.  GUbson  meantime  had  consulted  with  his  friends  and 
his  lawyers;  their  counsel  was  indicated  by  his  action — he 
handed  the  Governor  his  resignation;  his  successor  was  ap- 
pointed, gave  the  necessary  bonds,  and  entered  upon  his  duties 
that  very  afternoon;  and  he  afterward,  in  another  office,  be- 
came also  a  defaulter,  and  died  by  suicide. 

Governor  Chase  took  upon  himself  this  summary  method  of 
action  as  a  duty  he  owed  to  the  State,  and  as  necessary  to  pro- 
tect its  interests,  and  incidentally  to  defend  the  party  which  had 
put  him  into  the  Executive  office  from  virtual  responsibility  for 
the  defalcation.  He  saved  the  credit  of  the  State  by  taking 
immediate  measures  to  provide— and  did  provide— money  for 
the  payment  of  the  July  interest. 

Soon  after  this  event,  Mr.  Chase  was  again  nominated  for 
Governor;  this  time  by  acclamation,  and  seriously  against  his 
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wiabecL  The  election  of  Mr.  Bnchanan  in  the  fall  of  the  pre- 
ceding year ;  the  lassitade  and  depression  which  nsnally  follow 
defeat  in  a  presidential  campaign ;  and  abore  all,  the  de&loa- 
tion — ^which  the  enemies  of  his  administration  did  not  hemtate 
to  charge  upon  the  Oovemor  himself — made  the  canvass  for  re- 
election peculiarly  disagreeable  and  difScolt  H^  was  obliged 
to  go  thioogh  the  State,  and  everywhere  explain  the  facts  to  the 
people.  In  effect  he  conducted  the  canvass  entirely  alone,  for 
there  was  no  congressional  election  in  that  year  to  awaken  an 
interest  in  national  topics  and  secore  the  help  of  candidates  for 
Congress  pleading  their  own  cause  before  their  own  constituen* 
des.  There  was  an  American  candidate  in  the  field  as  before, 
andThe  was  opposed  on  the  Democratic  side  by  a  man  of  great 
eneigy  and  ability — ^Payne,  of  Cuyahoga.  But  despite  all  op- 
posing influences,  he  was  refilected  by  a  small  majority — less 
than  fifteen  hundred — and  ran  somewhat  ahead  of  the  average 
of  the  ticket 

Some  conception  of  the  vast  labor  he  performed  during  this 
second  canvass  may  be  gathered  from  a  letter  written  to  his 
youngest  daughter  under  date  Columbus,  September  13, 1857 : 

'*  Since  I  wrote  you  last,  I  haye  traveled  much  and  have  made  many 
apeeches — ^partly  about  the  defalcation ;  partly  about  slavery,  and  partly 
about  other  things.  Fint,  I  went  to  Loveland ;  then  np  acroaa  the  conn- 
try  to  Marietta,  traveling  aU  night  to  get  there  (Tuesday  night  of  week 
before  last) — and  where  I  made  a  speech  to  a  large  crowd  of  people.  I 
rode  about  twenty  miles  the  same  evening  to  Coolville,  in  Athens  County, 
where  I  made  another  speech.  I  went  next  morning  to  Pomeroy,  and 
made  two  speeches ;  one  in  the  forenoon  and  another  in  the  afUmoon. 
The  next  morning  I  went  in  a  carriage  to  Gkdlipolis,  where  I  spoke  to  the 
people  in  the  court-house.  My  next  speech  was  to  be  made  at  Ironton — 
more  than  fifteen  miles  distant — the  next  day.  We  had  to  go  by  carriage, 
and  started  inmiediately  after  I  was  through  my  speech  at  Gallipolis.  The 
road  was  yery  rough ;  and  two  miles  from  the  town  one  of  the  horses 
became  so  lame  that  he  could  not  trayel,  and  we  had  to  return  on  foot. 
We  procured  another  pair  of  horset ;  started  again  and  traveled  aU  night, 
without  stopping,  and  even  then  did  not  reach  Ironton  till  about  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  There  I  made  a  speech  in  the  afternoon ;  and 
you  may  depend  upon  that  I  was  glad  the  next  day  was  Sunday,  when  I 
could  rest  and  go  to  church  instead  of  speaking.  Monday  came  but  too 
soon,  and  I  had  to  go  to  Portsmouth,  where  I  went  in  a  carriage,  and  made 
a  speech  in  the  market-place.    The  next  day  I  went  to  Jackson  by  rail- 
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road;  and  the  next  day  lyy carriage  to  PiketoOy  and  made  a  ipeech  in  each 
place.  From  Piketon  I  was  compelled  to  make  another  long,  long  jour- 
ney by  carriage  to  West  Union  in  Adama  Ck>nnty.  We  atarted  at  four 
o*dock  in  the  afternoon  and  got  to  West  Union  at  fbnr  o'clock  the  next 
morning.  I  made  a  speech  here  to  twelTe  or  fliteen  hnndred  people ;  and 
immediately  afterward  I  went  along  with  an  old  friend  named  King,  to 
Decatur,  where  I  qx>ke  in  a  church  at  night.  When  I  was  done  I  had 
still  to  ride  twelve  miles  to  Mr.  Eing%,  about  two  miles  from  Georgetown, 
where  I  spoke  the  next  day  and  staid  all  night.  The  next  day  after  that 
was  Saturday,  and  I  went  onward  to  Batavia  and  there  made  my  last 
speech  for  the  week— and  then  rode  oyer  to  Ifilford,  and  took  the  can, 
and  reached  home  between  ten  and  eleren  at  night.  To  morrow  I  go  to 
CindnnatL'* 

Gk>yemor  Chase's  aeoond  inaugural  address  was  delivered  on 
the  11th  of  Jannaiy,  1858,  and  is  a  model  paper.  ^  The  will 
of  the  people,"  he  said,  addressing  himself  according  to  official 
forms,  to  his  feUouHntieens  cf  ihs  Senate  and  H6u9$  qf  Repre- 
eentativeBj  ^^  expressed  in  the  mode  prescribed  by  the  constitu- 
tion, has  smnmoned  me,  for  the  second  time,  to  ^e  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  the  chief  magistracy  of  Ohio;  and  I  have 
now,  in  your  presence,  taken  upon  mysdf  the  solemn  obligation 
of  an  oath  to  perform  them  faithfully. 

^^  During  the  two  years  since  I  was  first  honored  with  this 
trust,  it  has  been  my  constant  endeavor  to  acquit  myself  of  it 
as  became  a  citizen  devoted  to  the  institutions  of  this  State,  and 
bound  by  every  obligation  of  honor  and  gratitude  to  the  faith- 
ful service  of  the  people.  I  may  not  say  that  I  have  conmiitted 
no  errors.  Doubtless  some  things  have  been  omitted  which 
might  have  been  done,  and  some  things  done  which  might  have 
been  better  done.  But  I  may  say,  and  it  does  not  seem  unfit 
that  I  should  say,  here  in  this  presence— fearing  no  contradic- 
tion of  any  truthful  man  who  knows  the  truth — that  all  my  acts 
have  been  designed  to  promote  the  highest  interests  of  the  State, 
and  that  my  best  faculties  and  my  most  earnest  endeavors  have 
been  entirely  and  unremittingly  devoted  to  her  service. 

^^  Assuming  now,  once  more,  in  obedience  to  the  popular 
voice,  this  responsible  trust,  my  past  must  stand  sole  sponsor  for 
my  future.  Larger  experience  and  better  information  will, 
I  trust,  enable  me  to  accomplish  something  more  for  the 
public  good  than  has  been  hitherto  effected;  but  my  aims. 
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my  pmposeSi  and  my  prindpleB  of  action  must  remain  nn- 
changecL 

^  Yon  will  not  ezpeet  of  me,  on  this  occasion,  any  discussion 
of  civil  or  political  questions.  I  haye  already  made  known  to 
yon  my  views  in  relation  to  public  aflEairs.  That  these  views 
will  meet  your  concurrence  in  all  respects,  ii  would  be  presump- 
tion in  me  to  anticipate ;  but  there  is  one  point  at  least,  where 
all  our  judgments,  all  our  puiposes,  and  all  our  exertions  may 
well  join.  The  common  good  should  be,  and  I  trust  will  be, 
our  common  aim.  Under  our  fortunate  policy,  no  king — no 
aristocnu^ — ^no  arbitrary  power — no  privileged  dass— can  daim 
to  be  the  State.  The  welfare,  the  honor,  the  advancement  in  all 
things  good  and  noble  of  the  State,  is  nothing  else  than  the  wel- 
fare, the  honor,  the  advancement  of  the  people  and  the  whole 
people.  To  these  great  objects,  however  we  may  differ  as  to 
the  best  means  of  promoting  them,  we  may  well  join  in  address- 
ing the  most  strenuous  exertions  of  our  highest  powers. 

^^It  is  not  our  part,  happily,  to  lay  the  foimdations  of  insti- 
tutions. That  work  is  done,  and  well  done,  to  our  hands.  It 
is  our  singular  felicity  to  be  citizens  of  the  first  State  of  the 
Union,  organized,  through  the  wise  providence  of  the  founders 
of  the  republic,  upon  the  ^  fundamental  principles  of  dvil  and 
religious  liberty,'  whidi  they  declared  to  be  the  basis  of  all 
American  law  and  all  American  constitutions.  In  the  organi- 
zation of  other  States,  unfriendly  circumstances  had  permitted 
only  the  partial  application  of  these  prindples.  In  the  organi- 
zation of  this  no  sudi  circumstances  interposed  their  evil  influ- 
ences. The  institutions  of  Ohio  were  formed  in  predse  har- 
mony with  the  ideal  of  a  State  as  it  existed  in  the  minds  of  the 
master-builders  of  the  Confederacy  and  of  the  Union.  This 
ideal  demanded,  first  of  all,  the  absolute  freedom  of  every  indi- 
vidual guaranteed  and  secured  by  impartial  law ;  next,  inviola- 
bility of  consdence,  and  just  protection  to  all  forms  of  worship 
and  all  religious  organizations ;  then,  the  sacred  observance  of 
compacts ;  then,  the  promotion  of  religion,  morality,  and  knowl- 
edge, by  universal  education.  There  was  nothing  narrow,  noth- 
ing illiberal,  nothing  unjust,  in  this  ideal.  It  welcomed  tibe  im^ 
migrant  to  the  freest  partidpation  with  the  home-bom  in  the 
inestimable  blessings  of  popular  institutions.    It  pledged  the 
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State,  to  be  founded  under  it,  to  perpetual  union  with  her  aia- 
ter  States.  It  eatablifihed  sovereignty  of  the  people  upon  the 
indestructible — and  the  only  indestructible— foundation,  that  of 
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^^  Organized  under  these  auspices  and  in  accordance  with  this 
ideal,  Ohio  may  justly  be  styled  the  model  State  of  the  Amer- 
ican Union.  It  is  an  honorable— a  gratifying  distinction.  Let 
it  be  our  care  that  its  lustre  be  sullied  by  no  act  or  omission  of 
ours.  Upon  the  soil  thus  consecrated  to  liberty  and  union — 
upon  the  foundations  thus  wisely  laid  of  equality  and  justice- 
let  us  go  on^  in  humble  dependence  upon  Divine  favor,  to 
build  yet  broader  and  higher,  the  noble  edifice  of  a  truly  demo- 
cratic and  truly  republican  State;  never  forgetting  that  man 
is  more  than  institutions,  and  rights  the  sole  vital  principle  of 
kw." 

In  the  last  year  of  Mr.  Chase's  service  as  Qovemor,  John 
Brown's  invasion  of  Yirginia  shocked  and  astonished  the  coun- 
try. In  the  South  it  aroused  fearful  forebodings  of  danger,  and 
reports  spread  rapidly  through  Yirginia,  and  indeed  through  all 
the  slave  States,  that  large  bodies  of  men  were  being  organized 
in  Ohio  and  the  free  States,  for  the  purpose  of  rescuing  Brown 
and  his  associates  from  their  captors ;  or,  in  case  they  were  exe- 
cuted, to  seize  citizens  of  Yirginia  and  hold  them  as  hostages. 
Oovemor  Wise,  of  Yirginia,  thought  these  reports  of  sufficient 
importance  to  justify  official  action.  He  accordingly  addressed 
a  letter  to  President  Buchanan,  stating  the  apprehensions  exist- 
ing in  consequence  of  the  reported  organizations,  and  declared 
that,  ^^  if  another  invasion  should  assail  the  State  of  Yii^nia,  he 
siiovldpurstie  the  invaders  into  any  territory ^  and  punish  them 
whenever  they  could  be  reached  by  arms."  Governor  Wise  in- 
closed a  copy  of  this  letter  to  Governor  Chase,  and  repeated  his 
purpose  to  pursue  invaders  into  adjoining  States.  ^^  Necessity," 
he  said,  ^may  compel  us  to  do  so.  But  if  it  does,  you  may  be 
assured  that  it  wUl  be  done  with  no  disrespect  to  the  sovereignty 
of  your  State ;  but  this  State  expects  the  confederate  duty  to  be 
observed  of  guarding  your  territory  from  becoming  dangerous 
to  our  peace  and  safety,  by  affording  places  of  depot  and  ren- 
dezvous to  lawless  desperadoes  who  may  seek  to  make  war  upon 
our  people."    Governor  Chase's  reply  was  characteristic : 
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''Sib:  Your  letter  of  the  86th  ultimo,  poBt-marked  86th,  together  with 
a  copy  of  one  of  the  same  date  addressed  to  the  Preaident,  was  reoelTed 
yesterday.  Ko  inteUigence  other  than  that  contained  in  these  letters  has 
reached  me  of  any  each  preparations  as  are  described  in  them,  and  the  let- 
ters themselTes  conyey  no  such  information  in  respect  to  place  or  penooa 
as  is  neoessaiy  to  enable  the  authorities  of  this  State,  in  the  absence  of 
other  intelligence,  to.  interpose  with  any  certainty  or  effect.  Whcnerer  it 
shall  be  made  to  appear,  either  by  eridenoe  transmitted  by  you  or  other- 
wise, that  nnlawftal  combinations  are  being  formed  by  any  jMZBODa  or  at 
any  place  in  Ohio  fbr  the  inyasion  of  Virginia,  or  for  the  commission  of 
crhnes  against  her  people,  it  will  undoubtedly  become  the  duty  of  the  Ex- 
ecutiye  to  use  whaterer  power  he  may  possess  to  break  up  such  comUna- 
tions  and  defeat  their  uzUawAil  purposes;  and  that  duty,  it  need  not  be 
doubted,  will  be  promptly  performed. 

^  I  obserro  with  regret  an  intimation  in  your  letter  that  necesdty  may 
compel  the  authorities  of  Virginia  to  pursue  inyaders  of  her  jurisdiction 
into  the  territories  of  adjoining  States.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  circum- 
stances will  arise  creating  in  their  opinion  such  a  necesdty.  Laws  of  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  the  laws  of  Ohio,  indicate  the  mode  in  which 
persons  charged  with  crime  in  another  State  and  escaping  into  this  may 
be  demanded  and  must  be  surrendered ;  and  the  people  of  thii  State  wiU 
require  from  her  authorities  the  punctual  ftdfillment  of  erery  obligation  to 
the  other  members  of  the  Union.  They  cannot  consent,  however,  to  the 
inyasion  of  her  territory  by  armed  bodies  from  other  States,  eren  fbr  the 
purpose  of  pursuing  and  arresting  frtgitiyes  from  Justice. 

"I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

^  Very  respectfully  yours, 

*'  S.  P.  Chasi. 

**  His  Excellency  Hshbt  A.  Wisb,  GoTemor,  eta,  etc^  etc.** 

No  farther  correspondence  took  place  on  the  subject ;  the 
reported  organizationB  being  of  conrse  false. 

In  his  last  annnal  message,  delivered  to  the  Legislatore  on 
the  2d  of  Jannaiy,  1860,  Governor  Chase  said :  ^^  I  doubt  not 
that  I  expressed  tiie  sentiments  of  our  common  constituents, 
when  I  declared  my  conviction  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Execu- 
tive authorities  of  Ohio  to  exercise  whatever  power  the  law  may 
vest  in  them  for  the  suppression  of  unlawful  combioation  against 
the  peace  and  safety  of  other  members  of  the  Federal  Union ; 
and  that  the  people  of  Ohio,  while  they  will  suffer  no  invasion 
of  their  own  territory,  will  countenance  no  invasion  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  other  States ;  but,  expecting  from  them  the  fulfillment 
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of  eveiy  constitational  obligation,  will  require  of  their  own 
anthoritiee  the  prompt  perf  onnance  of  reciprocal  duties. 

^  While  we  will  not  disavow  just  admiration  of  noble  quali- 
tiee  by  whomsoever  displayed,  we  must  not  the  less  bat  rather 
the  more  earnestly  condemn  all  inroads  into  States,  not  merely 
at  peace  with  us,  but  united  to  us  by  the  bond  of  political  union, 
and  all  attempts  to  exdte  within  their  borders  servile  insarreo- 
tions,  necessarily  tending  to  involve  the  country  in  the  calami- 
ties of  dvil  as  well  as  servile  war. 

^^  That  a  spirit  of  distrust  and  alienation  has  arisen  in  the 
country,  it  were  idle  to  deny.  That  it  is  not  shared  in  any  great 
degree  by  the  masses  in  either  section  is,  I  trust,  equally  true. 
The  people  desire  union  and  concord,  not  discord  and  disunion. 

^^  Gaiming  no  absolute  exemption  from  blame  in  behalf  of 
the  free  States,  we  cannot  admit  their  liability  to  exclusive  cen- 
sure. In  repeated  instances,  without  pretense  of  justification, 
the  territory  of  Ohio  has  been  clandestinely  entered  and  peace- 
ful inhabitants,  guilty  of  no  crime  but  color,  have  been  cruelly 
kidnapped.  The  fugitive  slave  act — ^necessarily  repugnant  to 
public  sentiment,  and  believed  by  a  large  majority  to  be  un- 
constitutional in  some  of  its  conspicuous  provisions — has  been 
executed  within  her  limits  with  circumstances  of  aggravation 
which  could  not  fail  to  excite  the  deepest  feeling;  and  cases 
have  not  been  wanting  where  her  citizens,  traveling  on  lawful 
business  in  slave  States,  on  mere  suspicion  of  obnoxious  senti- 
ments, have  been  subjected  to  espionage  and  indignity,  to  arrest 
and  imprisonment.  To  these  particular  causes  of  complaint 
must  be  added  the  general  grievance  of  the  repeal  of  the  Mis- 
souri prohibition,  manifesting  the  determination  of  a  laige  ma- 
jority of  the  slaveholding  class  to  extend  slavery  throughout 
the  national  Territories. 

^'Notwithstanding  these  causes  of  complaint,  and  in  confi- 
dent expectation  of  their  ultimate  removal,  through  the  influence 
of  better  information  and  juster  sentiments,  the  people  of  Ohio 
have  held  fast  to  the  Constitution  and  the  Union ;  ever  respect- 
ing all  the  rights  of  all  the  States  and  of  all  the  citizens  of  the 
States ;  never  resisting  with  illegal  force  even  the  execution  of 
the  fugitive  slave  act  by  Federal  officers  acting  under  legal 
warrants. 

18 
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^^  Ohio  has  uttered  no  menaoe  of  disnnion  when  the  Ameri 
can  people  have  Been  fit  to  introBt  the  powers  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  citizens  of  other  political  views  than  those  of 
a  majority  of  her  citizens.  No  threats  of  disnnion  in  a  similar 
contingency  by  citixens  of  other  States  will  excite  in  her  any 
sentiments  save  those  of  sorrow  and  reprobation.  They 
will  not  move  her  from  her  oonrse.  She  will  neither  dissolve 
the  Union  herself,  nor  consent  to  its  dissolution  by  others. 
Faithful  to  the  covenant  of  the  ordinancoi  she  will  resist  the 
extension  of  slavery ;  confirmed  in  the  ]|(Srinciples  of  the  Consti- 
tution, she  will  oppose  its  nationalization.  Tme  to  the  faith  in 
which  her  youth  was  nurtured,  and  calm  in  the  consciousness  of 
her  matured  strength,  she  will  abide  in  the  Union,  and,  under 
the  Oonstitution,  maintain  liberty. 

^^Let  us  hope  that  good  counsel  may  yet  prevail ;  that  differ- 
ences may  be  composed  by  a  return  to  the  &ith  of  the  fathers 
and  to  the  original  poliqr  of  the  republic;  and  that  our  whole 
country,  thus  relieved  from  existing  causes  of  dissension,  may 
once  more  present  to  the  admiration  of  the  world  the  spectacle 
of  a  great  and  prosperous  community  of  united  States,  protected 
in  their  industiy  and  defended  in  their  rights  by  the  equal  laws 
and  impartial  administration  of  State  and  Federal  Gtovemments. 
To  this  end,  at  least,  no  effort  of  ours  will  be  wanting." 

On  the  2d  of  Febmary,  1860,  Mr.  Chase  was  reelected  to 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States ;  the  people  of  Ohio  thus,  for 
the  third  time  since  his  first  election,  in  1849,  and  by  decisive 
votes,  indorsing  all  his  public  career.  His  election  was  the 
spontaneous  work  of  the  Republican  party,  and  was  unsought 
by  any  act  of  Mr.  Ohase,  and  was  thoroughly  gratifTing  to  the 
Eepublicans  throughout  the  country.  Out  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty-five  votes  cast  in  joint  convention  of  the  Legislature,  Mr. 
Chase  received  seventy-six. 
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FBlBZDEErnAL  GAKTASS  OF  1856,  AJXD  JS  1860 — WAHT  OF  ZNFLV- 
XirOS  OF  OHIO  DELBOATION  IS  OHIGAQO  OOWESnOS — SLSO- 
HON  OF  KB.  LIKCOLK — ^WITHDBA.WAL  OF  SOUTH  CABOLTBTA 
FBOK  THE  I7KI0N — ALETTES  OF  KB.  OHABB  TO  BANDALL  EUHT 
— -GOES  TO  8PBINOFIELD  BT  HTnTATIOK  OF  KB.  UNCOUV — ^DT- 
TEKVIKW8  WITH  KB.  LINCOLN—- OOErDTnOErAL  OFFEB  OF  TBEA8- 
UBY  DEPABTKENT — ^LETTEE  TO  GOTEEETOB  BEWABI>— PEAOE 
OONFEBENOE  CALLED  BT  LEOIBLATUBB  OF  YIBGIHU. — KB. 
0HA8E  ATTENDS  AS  A  DELEGATE  FBOK  0HI0-H9PEBCH  IN  THE 
OONFEBENOE — THE  OONFEBENOE  A  FAILX7BB— APPOINIKENT  AS 
8B0BETABT  OF  THE  TBEA8XJBY— BESIQN8  HIB  8ENAT0B8HIP. 

MANY  Republicans  throughout  the  countiy  were  earnestly 
in  favor  of  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Chase  for  the  presi- 
desney  so  earlj  as  1856.  But  slayerj-conservatisin  was  at  that 
time  yet  predominant  in  the  party,  and  the  party  itself  was  not 
dominant  in  the  nation,  nor  was  it  likely  to  become  so  except 
by  judicious  concessions  both  as  to  candidates  and  platfonn. 
The  nomination  of  a  statesman  of  the  avowed  convictions  and 
character  of  Mr.  Chase,  was  forbidden  upon  eveiy  principle  of 
party  ezpediencT',  and  although  some  leading  men  thought  it 
would  be  better  to  do  otherwise,  the  Philadelphia  Convention  of 
1856  presented  to  the  country  the  name  of  Colonel  John  C. 
Fremont.  The  alliteration  of  ^'  Free  speech,  free  men,  and  Fre- 
mont," it  was  believed  would  be  weightier  with  the  mass  of  the 
voters  of  the  country  than  any  guarantee  of  practical  ability,  su- 
periority of  character,  and  long  public  experience.  No  doubt 
the  convention  was  right.    But  if  the  oonventicm  did  not  present 
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the  name  of  a  known  capable  Btatesman  as  the  standard-bearer  of 
the  partly  or  that  of  a  citizen  strongly  identified  with  the  advo- 
cacy of  its  fandamental  ideas,  it  made  some  measure  of  compen- 
sation for  this  important  neglect,  by  the  boldness  of  its  avowals 
npon  the  paramonnt  question  before  the  country.  It  declared, 
as  the  basis  of  its  action,  unequivocal  hostility  to  slavery  and  sla- 
very-extension. It  resolved,  ^^  That,  with  our  republican  &ther8^ 
we  hold  it  to  be  a  self-evident  truth,  that  all  men  are  endowed 
with  inalienable  rights  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness; that  the  primary  object  and  ulterior  design  of  our  Federal 
Government  were,  to  secure  these  rights  to  all  persons  within 
its  exclusive  jurisdiction;  and  that,  as  our  republican  fathers^ 
when  they  had  abolished  davery  in  all  our  national  territory, 
ordained  that  no  person  should  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or 
property,  without  due  process  of  law,  it  becomes  our  duty  to 
maintaJTi  this  provision  of  the  Constitution  against  all  attempts 
to  violate  it  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  slavery  in  any  teni- 
tory  of  the  United  States,  by  positive  legislation  prohibiting  its 
existence  therein ;  that  we  deny  the  authority  of  Congress,  of 
a  territorial  Legislature,  of  any  individual  or  association  of  indi- 
viduals^ to  give  legal  existence  to  slavery  in  any  Territory  of  the 
United  States,  while  the  present  Constitution  shall  be  nuun- 
tained;"  and  ^^that  the  Constitution  confers  upon  Congress 
sovereign  power  over  the  Territories  of  the  United  States  for 
their  government ;  and  that  in  the  exercise  of  this  power,  it  is 
both  the  right  and  the  duty  of  Congress  to  prohibit  in  the 
Territories  those  twin  relics  of  barbarism  —  polygamy  and 
slavery.'* 

The  Democratic  party  of  1856,  ^^  claiming  fellowship  with 
and  desiring  the  cooperation  of  all  who  regard  the  preservation 
of  the  Union  under  the  Constitution  as  the  paramount  issue,  and 
repudiating  all  sectional  parties  and  platforms  concerning  domes- 
tic slavery,"  recognized  and  adopted  the  principles  embodied  in 
the  organic  laws  establishing  the  Territories  of  Kansas  and  Ne- 
braska, ^^as  embodying  the  only  sound  and  safe  solution  of  the 
slavery  question,  upon  which  the  great  national  idea  of  the  peo- 
ple of  this  whole  country  can  repose  in  its  determined  conserva- 
tion of  the  Union,  and  non-interference  with  slavery  in  the  Ter- 
ritories or*  the  District  of  Columbia." 
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The  ^^  American  paitj  "  inteijected  a  candidate  and  platfonn 
into  tbe  canyaas ;  but  with  no  expectation  of  socoess. 

Although  Mr.  Chase  had  another  preference,  he  supported 
Colonel  Fremont  cordially  and  effectively.  Ohio  gave  a  splen- 
did majority  for  the  national  Bepublican  ticket ;  but  the  result  of 
the  election  showed  the  continued  great  vitality  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party.  Mr.  Buchanan  received  a  total  of  1,888,169  votes, 
Colonel  Fremont  1,341,264,  and  Mr.  FiUmore  874,584.  Of  the 
electoral  votes  Mr.  Buchanan  had  17f ;  a  dear  majority  of  60. 

During  the  four  years  immediately  following  upon  the  elec- 
tion of  Mr.  Buchanan  the  name  of  Mr.  Chase  grew  more  famih'ar 
to  the  people  of  the  country,  and  as  the  time  drew  near  for  the 
nomination  of  a  Kepublican  candidate  in  1860,  attracted  a  wide 
attention,  and  his  supporters  were  to  be  found  in  every  congres- 
sional district  in  the  free  States,  and  he  was  not  without  friends 
even  in  some  ilave  districts.  The  steady  and  excellent  course  of 
his  administration  in  Ohio  was  warmly  admired  by  the  Republi- 
cans, and  had  extorted  praise  even  from  political  enemies.  The 
position  of  the  Republican  party,  however,  was  not  materially 
changed  from  what  it  had  been  in  1856 ;  it  did  not  command  a 
majority  of  the  voters  of  the  country,  and  indeed  had  made  no 
decisive  accessions  of  strength  since  its  first  attempt  in  the  presi- 
dential field.  Conservatism  still  held  sway  in  its  councils ;  and 
the  success  of  the  party  in  1860  as  in  1856  depended,  therefore, 
upon  a  judicious  selection  of  candidates  and  a  defensible  plat- 
form ;  but  more  than  either  upon  divimons  in  the  camps  of  its 
enemies.  These  divisions  happened,  and  are  too  essentially  a 
part  of  the  history  of  the  war  of  the  rebellion  to  need  recapitu- 
lation here. 

The  Republican  State  Convention  of  Ohio,  called  to  elect 
senatorial  delegates  to  the  National  Convention  to  be  held  in 
Chicago  in  May,  was  held  in  March,  1860,  and  declared  the  pref- 
erence of  the  Republicans  of  the  State  for  the  nomination  of 
Governor  Chase.  This  expression  of  preference  was  an  entirely 
deliberate  proceeding,  having  been  made  upon  a  call  and  vote  of 
the  counties  separately ;  the  vote  standing,  for  such  expression 
three  hundred  and  eighty-five,  and  against  it  sixty-nine.  But 
the  Convention  chose  oidy  four  delegates  at  large,  or  senato- 
rial delegates  so  called ;  the  congressional  delegates  being  chosen 
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by  conyentionB  held  in  the  Beveral  CongreBS  diBtricts.  By  this 
arrangement  opportunity  was  given  for  the  friends  of  other  can- 
didates to  excite  divisions^  and  to  secore  in  some  of  the  districts 
delates  unfriendly  to  Mr.  Chase. 

When  the  Chicago  Convention  met,  the  disagreement  of  the 
Ohio  delegation  was  utterly  destructive  of  its  influence.*  With- 
out its  united  action,  there  was  little  ground  to  expect  for  Mr. 
Chase  the  siqpport  of  delegations  from  other  States;  and  in  any 
event  his  nomination  was  p^haps  unlikely,  but  he  had  numerous 
friends  in  the  convention  who,  had  the  Ohio  delegation  shown 
a  compact  front,  would  have  united  to  secure  his  nomination. 
But  union  was  imposBible.  Mr.  Chase  received  a  respectable 
support,  notwithstanding:  on  the  first  ballot  forty-nine  votei^ 
aa  the  second  forty-two  and  a  half,  and  on  the  third  twenty-four 
and  a  half. 

The  nomination  of  Mr.  Lincoln  was  entirely  satisfactory  to 
Mr.  Chase ;  and  in  the  bitter  and  protracted  canvass  which  fol- 
lowed, he  took  an  active  and  important  part 

Although  preceding  the  election,  none  doubted  that  Mr.  lin- 
coln  would  be  chosen,  the  event  itself  was  followed  by  a  vast  in- 
crease in  the  excitement  and  agitation  already  prevailing  through* 
out  the  country.  In  the  South  the  people  proceeded  to  prompt 
action,  with  a  view  to  immediate  disunion.  South  Carolina  led 
the  way.  ^^  No  sooner,"  says  Mr.  Pollard  in  his  history  of  ^^  The 
Lost  Cause,"  "had  the  telegraph  announced  the  cdection  of 
Abraham  Lincoln^  President  of  the  United  States,  than  the 
State  of  South  Carolina  prepared  for  a  deliberate  withdrawal 
from  the  Union.  Considering  the  argument  as  fully  exhausted, 
she  determined  to  resume  the  exercise  of  her  rights  as  a  sovereign 
State ;  and  for  this  purpose  her  Legislature  called  a  convention. 
The  convention  assembled  in  Columbia  on  the  17th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1860.  Its  sessions  were  held  in  a  church,  over  which  floated 
a  flag  bearing  the  device  of  a  palmetto-tree,  with  an  open  Bible 
at  its  trunk,  with  the  inscription:   ^Qod  is  our  refuge  and 

'  Before  the  war  presidential  electora  of  Soath  Carolina  were  chosen  bj  the  L^ 
ialatnre  of  the  State,  on  the  same  daj  in  which  presidential  electors  were  elected  by 
the  people  in  the  other  States.  The  Legislatare  remained  in  session  in  18S0  after 
meeting  for  this  parpose,  and  passed  resolutions  calling  a  secession  conTsntioii^ 
passed  in  the  Senate  on  the  9th  of  Korember  and  fai  the  House  on  the  12th. 
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strength,  a  very  present  help  in  time  of  tronble ;  therefore  we 
will  not  fear  thongh  the  earth  be  removed  and  though  the  momi- 
taans  be  carried  into  the  sea ;  the  Lord  of  hosts  with  ns,  the  Ood 
of  Jacob  is  our  refuge/  On  the  18th  the  convention  adjonmed 
to  Charleston,  and  on  the  20th  passed  the  memorable  ordinance 
of  secession,  concluding  with  the  dedaration  that  the  "Union 
now  subsisting  between  South  Carolina  and  other  States  under 
the  name  of  The  United  States  cfAmerioa  is  hereby  dissolved." 
Other  of  the  South  Atlantic  States,  though  not  so  rapid  in  action 
as  South  Carolina,  betrayed  unmistakably  the  temper  of  their 
people  to  imitate  her  example.  Thqr  were  resolved  upon  dis- 
union; peaceably  if  possible,  but  by  war  if,  to  effect  it,  war  should 
become  necessary. 

Mr.  Chase  was  a  careful  and  anxious  observer  of  the  progress 
of  events,  but  at  no  time  faltered  in  his  conviction  that  the  real 
interests  of  the  country  demanded  that  no  further  extension  of 
slavery  should  be  allowed,  nor  in  his  resolution  to  prevent,  so 
&r  as  rested  with  him,  a  further  extension  of  the  slave-system ; 
though  willing,  at  ihe  same  time,  to  give  to  the  South  just  as- 
surance and  guarantees  that  no  invasions  of  existing  rights  were 
meditated  or  intended. 

Mr.  Ohoie  to  Mr.  BandaU  HufU^  a  OUieen  rf  Ifew  Orldom. 

**Gouncsifi»  iRNMMftir  90,  I860. 

" .  •  .  .  Would  to  Heayen  that  it  were  in  my  power  to  compoee  the 
strife  which  now  diatorbs  the  peace  of  our  country  1  Certainly,  there  Is  in 
my  heart  no  feeling  but  good-will  to  every  part  of  it. 

^  But  what  can  be  done  t  I  mean  what  can  be  done  by  a  private  dti- 
sen  t  If  the  executire  power  of  the  nation  were  in  my  hands,  I  ahould 
know  what  to  do.  I  would  maintain  the  Union^  support  the  Ck>nstitution, 
and  enforce  the  laws. 

'*  And  here  let  me  caU  your  attention  to  an  omiaaion  in  the  published 
report  of  my  Covington  speech.  After  stating,  as  my  chief  objection  to 
the  Bell-Everett  platform,  that  it  proposed  nothing  which  aU  parties  did 
not  agree  to,  and  therefore  was  inadequate  to  the  demands  of  the  time,  I 
went  on  to  say  that  what  seemed  to  me  the  distinguishing  characteristic 
of  the  party  supporting  Mr.  Bell,  and  also  of  that  party  supporting  Mr. 
Douglas,  in  the  South,  was  a  true  devotion  to  the  Union  and  a  resolute 
determination  to  sustain  it,  against  the  designs  of  disunion  entertained  by 
a  portion — though  I  hoped  not  a  very  large  portion — of  the  supporters  of 
Mr.  Breckenridge :  so  that  in  the  South,  whatever  might  be  the  case  in  the 
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Kbith,  fhdr  platfomi  did  propose  a  practical  \mae  <m  a  practioal  qiiaatioii, 
and  that  on  that  iaaae  all  my  ■ympathies  were  with  them. 

**  I  abhor  the  yery  idea  of  a  dieiolation  of  the  Union.  If  I  were  Pled- 
dent,  I  would  indeed  exhanst  erery  expedient  of  forbearance  eonriatent 
with  lafiBty.  But  at  all  hazarde  and  against  all  opposition  the  laws  of  the 
Union  should  be  enforced,  through  the  Jadidary  if  practicable,  but,  against 
rebellion,  by  all  necessary  means.  The  question  of  dayery  should  not  be 
permitted  to  influence  my  sction  one  way  or  anothef^. 

^  But  while  I  would  thus  act  when  circumstances  should  demand  action, 
I  would  not  shut  my  eyes  to  the  fitct,  msniftst  to  ereiybody,  that  itisftcm 
the  dayery  question  that  our  diief  dangers  arise,  and  I  would  direct  whai- 
eyer  influence  I  might  possess  to  an  a^jnstment  of  it— not  by  any  new 
compromise,  for  new  compromises  can  only  breed  new  danger*— but  by 
honest  proyision  for  the  honest  fhlflllment  of  all  constitutional  obligationa 
connected  with  it. 

**  Kothing  to  me  seems  clearer  than  that,  under  the  Constitution,  dayeiy 
is  a  State  institution,  and  that  much  embarrassment  would  haye  been 
ayoided  had  this  principle  neyer  been  lost  sight  o£  It  would  haye  assured 
peace  to  the  States  in  which  slayery  exists  by  uniting  almost  all  men  of  all 
opinions  ag^ainst  all  aggression  upon  them.  Let  this  principle  be  now, 
once  more,  firankly  recognized  and  it  will  redress  much  of  our  trouble. 
The  slaye  States  can  lose  nothing,  for  few  of  their  statesmen  expect  any 
fyirther  extension,  of  slayery.  Disunion,  certainly,  is  not  extenrion.  Dia- 
union  rather  is  abolition,  and  abolition  dyil  and  perhaps  serrile  war, 
which  Qod  forbid  I  It  is  precisely  because  they  anticipate  abolition  that 
many  earnest  abolitionists  desire  disunion.  Why,  then,  may  not  all— 
slaye  States  and  free  States  alike — ^firankly  accept  the  actual  condition  of 
non-extension ;  determined,  in  the  Union,  by  the  irreyersible  judgment  of 
the  people ;  determined,  out  of  the  Union,  by  ineyitable  destiny  t  Such 
acceptance  would  be  a  long  step  toward  peace. 

^  Besides  the  question  of  extension  there  seems  to  me  to  be  but  one 
other  which  need  occasion  any  anxiety.  I  refer  of  course  to  the  extradi- 
tion of  escaping  slayes.  I  haye  no  doubt  that  the  Constitution  stipulates 
for  such  extradition ;  but  I  cannot  help  seeing  that  natural  sentiment  and 
conscientious  conviction  make  the  execution  of  this  stipulation  eyerywhere 
difficult  and  in  the  free  States  wellnigh  impracticable ;  and  I  would  not 
delude  anybody  with  the  notion  of  what  some  people  call '  a  fair  law.* 
For  all  such  propositions  mean  evasion,  and  would  evade  nothing.  It  is 
high  time  to  have  done  with  evadons.  Let  us  recognize  facts  as  they  are, 
frankly  and  boldly,  and  not  try  to  creep  away  from  them.  In  this  spirit  I 
would  recognize  the  fact  of  constitutional  obligation  and  the  fact  that  it 
cannot  be  fulfilled  with  any  thing  like  completeness,  and  then  I  would  see 
what  could  be  done  instead  of  literal  fulfillment  It  seems  to  me  that 
compensation  for  the  fugitive  would  be  better  than  any  thing  else  that  is 
practicable.    It  would  be  better  for  the  slaye  States,  because  the  return  of 
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a  ftigitiTe  ii  not  in  itself  a  desirable  thing  either  for  the  Individnal  from 
whom  or  for  the  State  from  which  he  flees ;  it  would  be  better  for  the  free 
States,  because  it  would  inyolye  nothing  repugnant  to  the  sentiments  and 
conyictions  of  the  people ;  it  would  be  beUer— infinitely  better  for  all — 
than  disunion. 

*' With  these  quesdona  thus  adjusted,  peace  would  return,  and  harmony 
and  prosperity.  Is  there  any  better  way  t  I  see  none.  It  is  useless  to  at- 
tempt impossibilities.  It  is  useless  to  tey  to  reverse  public  opinion.  It  is 
useless  to  contend  with  the  general  course  and  progress  of  drilization.  It 
is  useftil  only  to  endeavor  so  to  modify  and  direct  that  course  as  to  make 
the  current,  capable  of  becoming  a  destractlTe  flood,  a  benefloent  and  fex^ 
tlH»<tig  BtreauL 

^  You  have  my  thoughts  honestly  though  hastily  ezprened. 

*^  Yours  most  cordially, 

"a  P.  Chasb." 

Not  long  after  the  election,  amid  the  straggleB  of  contending 
Mictions  in  the  Republican  jMuiy,  and  of  the  distress  and  agita- 
tion preyaUing  everywhere  both  North  and  South,  Mr.  Lincoln 
invited  Mr.  Chase  to  a  conference  at  Springfield.  Mr.  Chase 
went  without  delay.  He  arrived  in  that  city  on  the  evening  of 
the  8d  of  January,  1861;  and  found  there  politicians  of  all 
grades  and  from  all  quarters  urging  the  claims,  or  opposing  the 
claims,  of  contending  aspirants  for  office ;  Cameron,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, being,  for  the  time,  the  particular  subject  of  contention 
among  partisans  and  of  embarrassment  to  Mr.  Lincoln. 

Lnmediately  upon  being  informed  of  his  arrival,  Mr.  Lin- 
coln— ^without  consulting  what  would  perhaps  have  been  a  strict 
formality— called  upon  Mr.  Chase  at  his  hotel.  The  meeting 
between  the  two  gentlemen  was  friendly  and  cordial ;  Mr.  Lin- 
coln recalling,  at  the  very  beginning  of  their  interview,  the  fact 
that  in  1858  Mr.  Chase,  almost  alone  of  the  leaders  of  the  Bepub- 
lican  party  outside  of  Illinois,  had  ^ven  him  active  help  by  com- 
ing into  the  State  and  aiding  him  in  his  celebrated  canvass 
against  Mr.  Douglas.  ^^  I  have  done  with  you,"  said  Mr.  Lin- 
coln, *^  what  I  would  not  perhaps  have  ventured  to  do  with  any 
other  man  in  the  country — sent  for  you  to  ask  you  whether  you 
will  accept  the  appointment  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  with- 
out, however,  being  exactly  prepared  to  offer  it  to  you.'*  To 
this  Mr.  Chase  replied  that  such  a  question  placed  him  in  an  un- 
pleasant position ;  that  he  wanted  no  appointment,  and  certainly 
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oonld  not  etal j  leeondle  himflelf  to  ibe  aooeptanoe  of  m  nbov- 
diDJite  one.  Mr.  Linroln  odd  duit  he  hid  felt  hoimd  to  otbt 
flie  pontion  of  Secretory  of  State'  to3Ijr.  Sewud  as  tiie  gener- 
al! j-ieoognixed  leader  of  die  BepaUkan  party,  intendinf^  if 
Mr.  Seward  had  dertlnied,  to  offer  it  without  qnaBfication.  to 
Mr.  Chaae.  He  added  that  he  had  not  widied  Mr.  Sewaid  to 
decline;  but  had  ainoeiety  desired  him  to  accept,  and  waa  g^ 
he  had  accepted.  Mr.  Chase  concnzred  widi  Mr.  Linooln  eon> 
ceming  tiie  aflEer  to  Mr.  Seward,  and  said  that,  ttoogh  he  waa 
nnprepaied  to  declare  his  wiBingness  to  accept  Ae  Treasmy  De- 
partment if  tendered  him,  ibe  aelecti<m  of  Mr.  Seward  to  tiie 
Department  of  State  wonld  remove  his  objections  to  a  anbor- 
dinate  place  if  he  shoold  conclude  to  accept  at  alL  From  thia 
subject,  the  eunveraation  took  a  wide  range,  inrJnding  men  and 
policfes.  Mr.  Tiinoain  was  firm  against  an j  deriation  from  tiie 
dedaiations  of  the  Cihicago  ConTenticm,  bat  said  diat  if  tiie 
ooantiy  could  guard  eff ectnall j  against  an j  farther  aeqaiidtion 
of  territory,  the  restoration  and  extension  of  the  ICssoari  line 

>  J&.  C9Um  to  Mr,  Snmrd. 
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'Xt  muL  to:  Too  are  to  be  Secretvy  of  Ststa.    Ttepoolio  jovsbji^hi^ 
■ad  joo  will  hftTO  the  poet    Mj  bcrt  widiee  go  wHh  joo.    Fanul  bm  a  fev  words 
about  inalkii  ia  wfaieh  we  liaTe  a  deep  fjommon  interart. 

^Tlie  tfligriph  rcporte  tfiat  yoa  are  to  q>eak  oq  Saterday.  Let  bm  m)ge  joa  tD 
glre  eoanteoaaee  to  no  acheBie  of  eompfoauae.  Mr.  linoofai  will  be  faiangiuated  ia 
a  few  daji.  Then  the  Bcpnblieaiia  will  be  charged  with  the  rwpoMibillty  oC  ed- 
niiiietralioB.    Then,  too,  they  will  control  one  braiidi  of  the  GoTenuDeoi. 

**  To  me  it  eeceu  all-faiqwrtant  tiiat  no  comproBBiee  be  now  made^  and  no  rnnoM 
tkmiBcw6MDg  anjevrenderof  princ^lea;  bnttiiatthe  people  of  tiie  ilare  Stata^ 
and  of  an  the  Statei,  be  pl^nl j  told  that  the  BcpnbCcana  haTO  no  pmpoeittoQ  to 
make  at  prcecnt ;  that  when  they  liaTe  the  power  they  will  be  ready  to  oAr  an 
a4joetment|  hh  and  bcnefldal  to  all  aeetloDe  of  the  country  thit  in  the  mean  time 
an  they  aak  of  thoee  wlio  now  have  the  power  ia,  to  iq>bold  the  OonatitatSoB,  main- 
tain the  Union,  and  enforce  the  lawi.  I  fully  bdiere  tliat  such  an  a^juatmcnt  can 
be  offered,  and  that,  when  oflbed  by  an  Administration  haTing  the  power  and  the 
win  to  make  itidf  reapeeted,  and  the  lawi  something  more  than  memingleai  words 
on  the  atatnte4Kwki,  it  win  be  accepted,  and  that  then  we  ahan  haTO  itable  peace 
ndikinemtra. 

'*Pardoa  my  foggeationa.  They  are  prompted  only  by  aeal  for  the  caaM  and 
good-win  to  its  defendera. 

''OordiaDyyoiin, 

«&P.  Gam. 

''Hon.  WnxiiM  EL  SBWABn.** 
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might  be  agreed  to  for  the  sake  of  peace.  Mr.  Chase  diaaented^ 
Baying  that  ^*  the  American  people  knew  no  such  god  aa  Ter- 
minna." 

During  the  two  days  Mr.  Chaae  remained  in  Springfield, 
aeyeral  interviews  took  place  between  Mr.  Lincoln  and  himself, 
in  one  of  which  Mr.  Lincoln  said  that  he  had  been  informed  by 
Mr.  Cameron  that  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Chaae  to  the  Treas- 
ury would  be  entirely  acceptable  to  Pennsylvania ;  but  he  said, 
at  the  same  time,  that  the  anti-Cameron  men  were  niging  the 
appointment  to  die  Treasury  Department  of  William  S.  Dayton, 
of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Lincoln  and  Tdr.  Chase  separated  with  a  no  more  dis- 
tinct understanding  than  this — that  Mr.  Chase  was  at  liberty  to 
consider  the  offer  under  the  advice  of  friends ;  with  a  disposition 
to  accept  if  they  should  think  the  public  interest  required  it, 
though  on  his  own  part  feeling  and  believing  at  the  same  time 
that  he  could  be  more  useful  in  the  Senate. 

On  the  19th  of  January— a  few  days  subsequent  to  Mr. 
Chase's  return  from  Springfield — the  Legislature  of  Yiiginia 
passed  a  series  of  resolutions,  in  which  that  body  declared,  ^*  that 
unless  the  unhappy  controversy  which  now  divides  the  States  of 
the  Confederacy  shall  be  satisfactorily  adjusted,  a  permanent 
dissolution  of  the  Union  is  inevitable ; "  and  representing  ^^  the 
wishes  of  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Yirginia,"  alleged 
their  desire  to  employ  every  reasonable  means  to  avert  so  fear- 
ful a  calamity,  ^en  declaring  its  determination  ^*  to  make  a 
final  effort  to  restore  the  Union  and  the  Constitution  in  the 
spirit  in  which  they  were  established  by  the  fathers  of  the 
republic,"  the  Legislature  resolved,  ^'  that  on  behalf  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Yirginia,  an  invitation  is  hereby  extended  to  aU 
such  States,  whether  slaveholding  or  non-daveholding,  as  are 
willing  to  unite  with  Yirginia  in  an  earnest  effort  to  adjust  the 
present  unhappy  controversies,  in  the  spirit  in  which  the  Con- 
stitution was  originally  formed,  and  consistently  with  its  prin- 
ciples, so  as  to  afford  to  the  people  of  the  slaveholding  States 
adequate  guarantees  for  the  security  of  their  rights,  to  appoint 
commissioners  to  meet  on  the  4th  of  February  next,  in  the  city 
of  Washington,  similar  commissioners  appointed  by  Yirginia, 
to  consider  and  if  practicable  agree  upon  some  suitable  adjust- 
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the  United  States.  That  oath  will  bind  him  to  take  care  that 
the  laws  be  faithfully  executed  throughout  the  United  States. 
Will  secession  absolve  him  from  that  oatht  Will  it  diminish, 
hj  one  jot  or  tittle,  its  awful  obligation!  Will  attempted  revo- 
lution do  more  than  secession  t  And  if  not — and  the  oath  and 
obligation  remain — and  the  President  does  his  duty  and  under- 
takes to  enforce  the  laws,  and  secession  or  revolution  resists, 
what  then!  War  1  Civil  war  I — ^Let  us  not  rush  headlong  into 
that  imfathomable  gulf.  Let  us  not  tempt  this  unutterable  woe. 
We  offer  you  a  plain  and  honorable  mode  of  adjusting  all  diffi* 
culties.  It  is  a  mode  which,  we  believe,  will  receive  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  people.  We  pledge  ourselves  here  that  we  will  do 
aU  in  our  power  to  obtain  their  sanction  for  it.  Is  it  too  much 
to  ask  you,  gentlemen  of  the  South,  to  meet  us  on  this  honor- 
able and  practicable  ground  t  Will  you  not  at  least  concede  this 
to  the  country?'' 

Instead  of  adopting  the  proposal  for  a  National  Convention, 
a  proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitution  was  forced  through 
the  Conference  in  violation  of  its  rules,  and  submitted  to  Con- 
gress.   This  proposed  amendment  (to  be  the  thirteenth)  ^  was 

'  The  first  seotioii  of  thif  imendment  was  m  foUowi:  **Iii  all  th«  present  terrl- 
torj  of  ths  Unitsd  States  north  of  tbe  parallel  of  thirty-eiz  degrees  and  thirtjminntes 
of  north  latitode,  faiTolontary  serritade  except  in  pnniahment  of  crime,  is  prohibited. 
In  all  the  present  territory  sonth  of  that  line  the  statns  of  perMms  held  to  inrdlan- 
tarf  serrioe  or  labor  as  it  now  exists  sliall  not  be  changed ;  nor  shall  an j  law  be 
passed  by  Congress  or  the  territorial  Legislature  to  hinder  or  prerent  the  talking  of 
such  persons  from  any  of  the  States  of  this  Union  to  said  territory,  nor  to  impair  the 
rights  arising  from  said  relation ;  bnt  the  same  shall  be  subject  to  Judicial  cognizance 
in  the  Federal  courts  according  to  the  coarse  of  the  common  law.  When  any  Terri- 
tory north  or  south  of  said  line,  within  sach  bomidary  as  Congress  may  prescribe^ 
sliall  contain  a  popolation  equal  to  that  required  for  a  member  of  Congress,  it  shall, 
if  its  form  of  goremment  be  republican,  be  admitted  into  the  Union  on  an  equal 
footing  with  the  original  States,  with  or  without  inroluntary  serritude  as  the  consti- 
tution of  such  State  may  proride.**  The  second,  third  and  serenth  sections  ran 
thus :  The  second — ^^*  No  territory  shall  be  acquired  by  the  United  States  except  by 
discorery,  and  for  naral  and  commerdal  stations,  depots,  and  transit  routes,  without 
the  concurrence  of  a  minority  of  all  the  Senators  tnm  States  which  allow  involun- 
tary serritade  and  a  nujority  of  all  the  Senators  from  States  which  prohibit  that 
relation ;  nor  shall  territory  be  acquired  by  treaty  unless  by  the  rotes  of  a  minority 
of  the  Senators  from  each  class  of  States  hereinbefore  mentioned,  be  cast  as  a  part 
of  the  two-thirds  minority  necessary  to  the  ratification  of  such  treaty."  The  third— 
^  Neither  the  Constitution  nor  any  amendment  thereof  shall  be  construed  to  f^rt 
Congress  power  to  regulate,  abolish  or  control  within  any  State,  the  relation  estab- 
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oompriBed  in  aevea  aections,  and  made  laige  oonoeaBionB  to  d*- 
▼eiy.  Mr.  Chaae  and  Mr.  Wolcott,  of  the  Ohio  roprosontativei^ 
alone  voted  against  it  When  it  was  aabmitted  to  Congreaii 
howeyer,  it  met  but  litde  favor;  and  the  kbora  of  the  ccHiTen- 
tion  ended  in  naught. 

Congreae^  however,  engaged  itself  boal j  in  varions  schemes 
of  intended  pacification ;  eveiy  one  of  them  involving  more  or 
less  of  abandonment  of  the  ground  taken  by  the  BepnUiean 
party  in  relation  to  daveiy.  Mr.  Chase  steadily  opposed  them 
all,  so  far  as  he  was  consolted  and  his  inflaence  cotdd  be  made 
effective.  Tlireats  were  openly  made  that  nnless  soch  mbandon- 
ment  was  conceded,  Mr.  Lincohi's  inangnration  would  not  be 
permitted.  To  these  menaces  Mr.  Chase  replied  in  words  which 
were  repeated  through  the  North — ^^  Inangaration  fiist^  adjust- 


Bdied  or  noogniMd  bj  the  kwi  thereof  toodiiiig  penoos  held  to  hbor  or  inTofain- 
tuj  tenioe  therciii,  nor  to  Interfere  with  or  aboOah  SnTohmtarf  serrioe  In  the  Die- 
trici  of  Colombhi  withovtt  the  ooneent  of  lUryknd  end  withool  the  coneent  oC  the 
ownere,  or  mekhis  the  ownere  who  do  not  ooneent  Just  compenietkMi;  northepowcr 
to  faiterfere  with  or  prohibit  repreeentetiTee  end  othere  from  biini^ing  with  tiiem  to 
the  Dietriot  of  Cohnnbia,  retaining  and  taking  awa j  peraona  eo  held  to  eerfiee  or 
Ubor ;  nor  the  power  to  interfere  with  or  aboUah  inrolnntary  eerfiee  in  plaoee  nnder 
the  exchiiiTeJariidictioa  of  the  United  Statee  within  thoee  Statee  and  Tevritorlee 
where  the  aame  is  establtehed  or  reoogniaed ;  nor  the  power  to  prohibit  the  remoral 
or  transportation  of  pereons  lidd  to  Ubor  or  inrolontary  serrioe  in  anj  State  or  T^ 
ritory  of  the  United  States  to  anj  other  Sute  or  Tenitory  thereof  where  it  is  eetab- 
lidied  or  reoogniied  by  law  or  vsage ;  and  the  right  during  transportatioa  by  sea  or 
river,  of  tooddng  at  ports,  shores  and  landings,  and  of  landing  in  case  of  dlshtisB, 
shall  exist;  but  not  the  rig^t  of  transit  in  or  throng^  any  State  or  Territory,  or  of 
eale  or  traffic  against  the  laws  thereot  Nor  shall  Congress  hare  power  to  aathoriae 
any  higher  rate  of  taxation  on  persons  held  to  labor  or  serrioe  than  oa  land.  The 
bringing  into  the  District  of  Colombia  of  persons  hdd  to  labor  or  serrioe  for  sale,  or 
placing  them  in  depots  to  be  afterward  transferred  to  other  plaoee  for  aale  as  mer- 
chandise, is  prohibited.**  The  serenth— "  Congresss  shall  proride  by  Uw  that  the 
United  States  shall  pay  to  the  owner  the  ftill  Talne  of  his  fogitiTe  from  labor,  in  all 
cases  where  the  msnihal  or  other  ofllcer  whoee  duty  it  was  to  arreet  snoh  ftigitiTe 
was  prerented  from  so  doing  by  Tiolenoe  or  intimidation  from  mobe  or  riotons  aa- 
sembkges,  or  when,  after  airest,  such  fugitive  was  rescued  by  like  violence  or  in- 
timidation, and  the  owner  thereby  deprived  of  the  same ;  and  the  acoqptance  of  each 
payment  shall  predode  the  owner  from  ftirther  claim  to  such  ftigit^e.  Congrees 
shall  provide  by  law  for  securing  to  the  citizens  of  such  State  the  privileges  and  im- 
munities of  citisens  in  the  several  Statee."  Theee  several  resolutions  formed  the 
baris  €i  the  restoration  61  the  Union  and  the  Constitution  in  the  spirit  <tf  the  &thers 
of  the  republic,  as  that  spirit  was  interpreted  by  a  minority  of  the  members  of  the 
**  Peace  Conferenoe  I " 
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ment  afterward ; ''  ^^  wordsi"  obaervea  Mr.  Trowbridgey  ^^  which 
were  not  without  effect  upon  the  public  mind." 

The  inauguration,  however,  took  place  peacefoll j  and  in  the 
presence  of  vast  mnltitndea  of  people— many  thonsands  from 
the  North,  and  veiy  few  from  the  South,  going  to  the  capital 
to  witnesB  it.  l£r.  Chase  took  his  seat  in  the  Senate  on  the 
same  day,  March  4th. 

Two  days  afterward,  Mr.  Lincoln,  without  consulting  Mr. 
Ohase,  nominated  him  to  be  Secretaiy  of  the  Treasury.  Mr. 
Chase  happened  to  be  absent  from  the  Senate  when  the  nomina- 
tion was  received ;  on  his  return,  a  few  minutes  later,  he  was 
informed  of  what  had  taken  place,  and  that  the  nomination  had 
been  at  once  unanimously  confirmed.  ^^  I  went  immediately  to 
the  President,"  writes  "Mr.  Chase  to  Mr.  Trowbridge,  '^^  and 
expressed  my  disinclination  to  accept.  After  some  conversation, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  referred  to  the  embarrassment  my 
declination  would  occasion  him,  I  said  I  would  give  the  mattiur 
further  consideration  and  advise  him  next  day  of  my  decision. 
Some  rumor  of  my  hesitation  got  abroad,  and  I  was  immedi- 
ately pressed  by  the  most  uigent  remonstrances  not  to  decline. 
I  finally  yielded  to  this,  and  surrendered  a  position  every  way 
more  desirable  to  me,  to  take  charge  of  the  finances  of  the  coun- 
try under  circumstances  most  unpropitious  and  forbidding." 

This  decision  to  accept  was  made  the  evening  of  the  nomi- 
nation, and  before  sleeping  Mr.  Chase  forwarded  the  resignation 
of  his  seat  in  the  Senate  to  the  Gk>vemor  of  Ohio,  in  the  sub- 
joined letter: 

*'  WAanranur,  Monk  S,  IBtt. 

^*  Sib  :  Will  you  haye  the  goodness  to  make  known  to  the  (taieral  As- 
sembly my  resignation  of  the  office  of  Senator  of  the  United  States  from 
the  Sute  of  Ohio,  of  which  I  shall  immediately  notify  the  President  of  the 
Senate! 

'*  It  wonld  be  far  more  consonant  with  my  wishes  to  remain  at  the 
post  to  which  the  people  of  Ohio,  through  the  General  Assembly,  saw  fit 
to  call  me.  Deeply  indebted  to  their  generosity  for  repeated  marks  of  con- 
fldence,  and  for  the  profoundly  indulgent  consideration  with  which  my 
endeavors  to  promote  their  interests  have  erer  been  regarded  by  tbem,  it 
is  impossible  for  me  to  prefer  any  other  serrice  to  theirs. 

**  But  the  President  has  thought  fit  to  caU  me  to  another  sphere  of 
duty,  more  laborious,  more  arduous,  and  fhller  far  of  perplexing  responsi- 
bilities.   I  sought  to  avoid  it,  and  would  now  gladly  decline  it,  if  I  might 
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I  find  it  impoidble  to  do  so,  howerer,  withoat  ■•«»^"g  to  Bhiink  from 
ewes  and  labon  for  the  common  good,  which  cannot  be  honorably 
ahnnned.  I  shall  accept,  therefore,  theae  new  duties,  greatly  distmating 
my  own  abilitiea,  but  hnmbly  inyoking  diyine  aid  and  goidanoe. 

**  I  shall  hope  that  my  deddon  will  meet  the  approTal  of  the  Oeneral 
Assembly  and  the  people  of  Ohio ;  and  ahaH  greatly  rq}oice  ii^  by  the  con- 
stant application  of  my  best  powers  in  the  service  of  the  whole  oonntiy,  I 
shall  socceed  in  contribating  any  thing  to  that  common  weUiiae  in  which 
Ohio  haa  an  interest  hardly  inferior  to  that  of  any  other  of  the  States  of 
the  Union* 

**  I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

*'With  Tery  great  respect, 

f^Yoontnily, 

''a  P.  Gbasb." 
**  To  his  Sxcellency  Wzllzax  Dshxsoh,  GoTemor  of  Ohio.*' 


CHAPTER   XXIT. 

VXTSBB  ITFON  HIS  DITTIBS  AS  BBCBETABT  OF  THE  TBEASUBT  — DX- 
FBZS8ED  6TATB  OF  THB  FINANCES  AT  THAT  TIME — ^HIB  XABLT 
FQfAKCIAL  KSASUBES — BEGTSinSQ  OF  THX  BEBELIJOK — ^EZIBA 
BS8SI0K  OF  OONOBESB,  JULT,   1861. 

THE  critical  condition  of  public  affairs  during  the  dosing 
months  of  Mr.  Buchanan's  Administration,  and  the  general 
apprehension  that  thej  must  early  culminate  in  civil  war,  had 
materially  damaged  the  public  credit  some  time  before  Mr.  lin- 
coln's  inauguration.  The  comparatively  small  necessities  of  the 
Oovemment  during  the  last  session  of  the  Thirty-sixth  Congress 
were  met  with  serious  difficulty,  and  at  rates  and  under  circum- 
stances which  showed  how  extensiye  the  loss  of  confidence  was. 
On  the  17th  of  December,  1860,  Congress  authorized  an 
issue  of  ten  millions  of  one-year  Treasury  notes,  to  be  disposed 
of  at  the  best  attainable  rates.^  Five  millions  of  these  were  ad- 
vertised  to  be  awarded  on  the  28th  of  the  same  month.  But  a 
small  aggregate  sum  was  offered,  and  the  rates  varied  from 
twelve  to  thirtynsix  per  cent.  The  offers  at  twelve  were  ac- 
cepted ;  they  made  a  total,  however,  of  only  half  a  million  dol- 
lars. An  association  of  bankers — on  condition  that  the  proceeds 
be  applied  to  the  payment  of  interest  on  the  then  existing  public 
debt — subsequently  took  one  and  a  half  million  at  twelve,  and 
afterward  the  remainder  of  the  five  millions  advertised  at  the 
same  figure.    In  January,  1861,  Secretary  Dix  disposed  of  the 

>  Ai  early  ai  June,  1860— ibor  months  before  Ur.  Lincoln's  election— Seeretarj 
Cobb  WIS  borrowing  money  at  twelre  per  cent  per  tmmm. 
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oiber  five  of  the  ten  millions  authorized,  at  an  aTenge  of  about 
eleven  per  cent. 

On  the  8th  of  Febroaiy  Congress  authorized  a  loan  of  twenty- 
five  millions  of  United  States  stocks^  payable  in  not  less  thioi 
ten  nor  more  than  twenty  yeftrs^  to  bear  six  per  cent,  hiterest 
Secretary  Dix  advertised  eight  millions  of  these  to  be  awarded 
on  the  22d  of  the  same  month.  Pending  the  advertisement|  on 
the  11th  of  Febroaryy  the  Secretaiy  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  apprising  the 
committee  that  the  liabilities  of  the  Government  due  and  to  fall 
duo  before  the  4th  of  March  were  about  ten  millions  of  dol- 
lars ;  that  the  revenues  of  the  department  would  be  entirely  in- 
sufficient to  meet  them,  and  that  not  less  than  eight  millions 
would  have  to  be  borrowed.  He  said  that  in  the  existing  con- 
dition of  the  country  it  would  be  impossible  to  obtain  this  sum 
except  at  rates  seriously  damaging  to  the  public  credit,  without 
some  pledge  in  addition  to  that  of  the  Gteneral  Government. 
Some  of  the  States  had  offered  the  pledge  of  their  faith  to  the 
extent  of  the  public  moneys  deposited  with  them  under  the  act 
of  the  23d  June,  1836 ;  ^  and  the  Secretaiy  invited  attention  to 
these  proposals  with  a  manifest  hope  that  Congress  would  act 
favorably  upon  them ;  but  no  action  was  had.  The  bids  were 
opened  on  the  22d  of  February,  as  advertised;  the  aggregate  of 
offers  was  about  fourteen  and  a  half  millions,  and  ranged  from 
75  to  96.10.  Eight  millions  were  accepted  at  rates  not  less 
than  90. 


>  The  18th  Motion  of  the  act  of  S8d  Jane,  1886  (6  Stat  at  Large,  68X  author- 
ised the  Secretary  of  the  Treasnry  to  deposit  with  sooh  Sutea  at  should  legaUae 
their  aooeptanoe,  In  proportion  to  their  oongreaaional  repreaentation,  aooh  ezoeaa  of 
the  public  moneya  orer  Sto  millions  of  dollars  as  should  be  In  the  United  States 
Treasurj  on  the  Ist  of  January,  1887 ;  to  be  returned  to  the  QoTemment  in  the 
manner  prescribed  bj  the  act  The  following  table  shows  the  distribution  made,  no 
portion  of  which  has  been  returned  to  the  national  Treasury : 


Maine $998.883  85 

Ntw  HuDpthirt M9,0S6  19 

IfMMohiiMtts 1,888,178  53 

VOTHioot M9,0S8T9 

OooBMtioat 7H870  60 

BhodaldMid 88188580 

Kaw  York 4,014,590  71 

Kaw  Jaraay 704.670  00 

PannijlTuiU 8,6e7Jil4  78 

Dalawara 990.75149 

Maryknd. 955,809  9ft 

Ylrginto 2.198,427  99 

HorthOut)lliia. 1,43^,757  bd 


Sonth  CaroBaa $1,051,488  08 

OaorsUL 1,051.488  08 

AJabama 009,06$  78 

LoolalaDa 4n,918  14 

lilaalaalppi 888,885  88 

Temiaaaea. 1,488,757  88 

Kaotoekj 1,488.757  88 

Ohio. 8,001,80084 

Mlsaourl 8S8Jtt5  80 

Indiana 80a854  44 

ininoJs 477,919  14 

MIchljnn 290.751  49 

^'Looaaa 2S0,751  49 
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This  brief  sketch  will  illiistrate  the  depressed  state  of  the 
public  finances  during  the  three  months  ending  about  the  4th 
of  March,  1861.  Congress  during  the  same  period  had  been 
stormy  and  factious.  The  Southern  Senators  and  Bepresenta- 
tives  effectually  controUed  the  expressions  and  action  of  the  ven- 
erable and  timid  President  Seven  of  the  slaveholding  States, 
professing  a  constitutional  right  to  do  so,  and  surrounding  their 
acts  with  the  most  solemn  official  forms,  had  publicly  declared 
their  secession  from  the  Federal  Union,  and  were  in  the  attitude 
of  practical  war  upon  the  national  authority.  They  had  united 
in  the  organization  of  a  confederated  government,  and  had  as- 
sumed and  were  ezordsing  the  functions  of  a  separate  and  inde- 
pendent nation.  To  render  the  situation  stiU  more  jMunfully 
embarrassing,  a  powerful  body  of  the  Northern  people  protested 
earnestly,  and  even  passionately,  against  the  existence  of  any 
constitutional  right  in  the  G^eral  Government  to  coerce  by  arms 
States  which  had  formally  withdrawn  from  the  Union.  And 
there  were  not  wanting  members  of  the  great  party  which  had 
elected  Mr.  Lincoln  who  declared  peaceable  secession  preferable 
to  the  calamities  and  contingencies  of  civil  war.  But  war  was 
inevitable,  as  the  more  sagacious  statesmen  clearly  foresaw. 

Mr.  Chase,  unawed  by  the  portentous  aspect  of  the  political 
elements,  immediately  entered  upon  the  organization  of  his 
financial  plans.  Plutarch  writes  of  Pericles  that  he  was  seen  in 
public  only  in  going  to  and  coming  from  the  senate-house.  It 
may  truly  be  said  of  Mr.  Chase  that  he  was  seen  only  in  going 
to  and  coming  from  the  place  of  his  official  labors.  Qb  abilities 
and  energy  soon  manifested  themselves  to  the  people.  He  re^ 
tablished  the  public  credit  upon  solid  foundations.  He  created 
a  currency  which  answered  all  the  vast  requirements  of  the  war, 
and  was,  beyond  all  precedent  in  the  histoiy  of  the  country, 
popular  among  the  people,  and  this  too  before  the  suspension  of 
cash  payments.  It  is  important  to  be  remembered  that  that  cur- 
rency was  not  at  first  a  legal  tender.  He  projected  a  system  of 
national  banks,  designed  ultimately  to  supersede  all  similar  insti- 
tutions existing  under  State  laws.  The  circulating  notes  of  these 
banks,  secured  both  by  private  capital  and  by  ample  deposits  of 
Government  bonds  with  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States, 
were  intended  to  provide,  in  an  emphatic  sense,  a  sound  and 
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nnif onn  currency,  the  benefits  of  which — embracing  the  whole 
conntiy  and  extending  into  the  far  fatnre — ^were  to  prevent  the 
evils  inseparable  from  disordered  issaes.  Under  the  general 
operation  of  his  measores,  the  loans  of  the  Government  were  ab- 
sorbed with  great  rapidity,  not  only  hj  domestic  pnrchasers  but 
by  foreign  investors.  And  more  important  than  any  other  con- 
sideration, the  Administration  was  enabled  to  meet  the  prodi- 
gions  expenditures  entailed  by  the  war  promptly,  surdy,  rega^ 
larly. 

Mr.  Chase  did  not  deipeive  himself  nor  did  he  deceive  the 
people  as*  to  the  true  basis  of  the  extensive  financial  operations 
of  the  Oovemment.  He  felt  the  force  and  necessity  of  a  severe 
and  comprehensive  system  of  Federal  taxation,  and  uiged  upon 
the  early  and  earnest  attention  of  Congress  the  adoption  of  an 
adequate  scheme  of  revenue  from  this  source  as  indispensable  to 
a  sound  administration  of  the  Treasury. 

On  assuming  office  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  March  7, 
1861,  Mr.  Chase  found  that  he  had  power  to  negotiate  loans 
under  the  acts  of  22d  June,  1860,  and  8th  February  and  Sd 
March,  1861.  Under  the  first,  which  authorized  a  loan  of  twenty- 
one  millions  of  United  States  stocks  at  six  per  cent.  Secretary 
Cobb  had  negotiated  $7,022,000,  leaving  $18,978,000  for  future 
negotiation ;  under  the  second,  authorizing  twenty-five  millions 
six  per  cent,  stock.  Secretary  Dix  had  disposed  of  $8,006,000, 
leaving  $16,994,000 ;  and  under  the  third,  authorizing  a  loan  of 
ten  millions  of  six  per  cent,  stock  (it  was  also  a  tariff  act),  no 
negotiation  had  been  made  or  attempted.  This  last  act  gave 
power  to  the  Secretary  to  exchange  Treasury  notes  at  par  for  coin 
to  the  amount  undisposed  of  under  the  act  of  February  8th. 
These  unsold  loans  made  a  total  of  $10,964,000. 

On  the  22d  of  March  proposals  were  advertised  for  eight 
millions  of  the  loan  of  the  8th  of  February,  to  be  awarded  on 
the  2d  of  April  following.  Mr.  Chase,  entirely  assured  that  this 
stock,  payable  in  coin  and  bearing  a  coin  interest  of  six  per 
centum,  was  intrinsically  worth  par,  resolved  that  there  should 
be  as  little  sacrifice  in  selling  them  as  great  and  pressing  public 
necessities  would  permit.  The  offers  were  more  than  twenty- 
seven  millions ;  the  lowest  bid  being  for  $5,000  at  85,  and  the 
highest  was  for  $1,000  at  par.    Eight  millions  were  accepted  at 
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94  and  upward— realizing  to  the  Treaaoiy  |7,814,S09.80.  All 
offers  nnder  94  were  declined;  the  finnnesa  of  the  Secretary  in 
declining  them,  while  it  disappointed  many,  served  to  inspire  gen- 
eral confidence ;  and  if  his  action  di^  not  r^^^  it  certainly  pre- 
served from  a  farther  decline,  the  already  miserably  depressed 
condition  of  the  pnblic  crediL  It  showed  clearly  enough  that 
the  finances  were  to  be  controlled  more  with  reference  to  the  in- 
trinsic value  of  the  Government  securities  than  to  the  wishes  or 
interests  of  brokers  and  speculators. 

On  the  4th  of  April  he  awarded  at  par  (and  $860,000  at  a 
sli^t  premium)  $4,901,000  six  per  cent,  two-years'  Treasury 
notes  receivable  for  public  dues,  or  at  the  holder's  option,  con- 
vertible into  six  per  cent.  United  States  stocks. 

The  means  derived  from  these  negotiations  were,  however, 
insufficient  to  supply  even  immediate  wants.  On  the  21st  of 
May  (after  hostilities  were  begun),  under  a  public  notice  of 
the  11th  of  that  instant,  he  awarded  $7,810,000  of  the  8th 
of  February  loan  at  rates  vaiying  from  85  to  93  per  cent.,  and 
$1,689,000  in  IVeasury  notes  at  par,  realizing  for  the  $8,994,000 
offered  the  sum  of  $7,922,553.45  to  the  Treasury.  He  also 
issued  Treasury  notes  to  offerers  at  par  and  to  public  creditors 
up  to  July  4th  to  the  amount  of  $2,584,550. 

Viewing  these  transactions  in  connection  with  the  turbulent 
condition  of  the  country,  they  cannot  be  r^arded  as  any  thing 
less  than  remarkably  successful.  He  was  selling  Grovemment 
stocks  at  an  average  discount  of  about  six  per  cent.,  which  con- 
trasts strongly  with  the  rates  at  which  British  debt  was  con- 
tracted during  the  French  wars. 

The  great  rebellion  was  inaugurated  on  the  12th  of  April  by 
the  attack  on  Sumter.  On  the  13th  the  fort  was  surrendered ; 
on  the  14th  the  President  issued  his  call  for  seventy-five  thousand 
troops. 

These  events  were  followed  by  a  general  rally  to  arms,  both 
North  and  South,  for  that  tremendous  struggle  die  end  whereof 
human  foresight  could  not  predict.  But  doubt  and  suspense 
were  dispelled :  the  emblems  of  war  appeared  on  every  side ;  the 
enemies  of  coercion  were  hushed  by  the  general  voice  of  the 
people ;  and  herein  at  least  there  was  an  improvement  in  the 
public  condition.    Bat  the  finances  suffered  severely  from  these 
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occnrrenccts  They  were  sustained  by  the  courage  and  genius  of 
the  Secretaiy  and  the  confidence  these  qualities  inspired.  Many 
prominent  and  influential  capitalists  came  forward  in  this  im- 
portant con juncturai^nd  ^  prompt  assistance  rendered  enduring 
services  to  tiie  Federal  caufi^*^  much  of  this  action  being  due  to 
a  personal  confidence  in  the  character  and  abilities  of  the  Secre- 
tary. 

(Congress,  in  obedience  to  the  summons  of  the  President,  as- 
sembled at  the  capital  on  the  4th  of  July.  Dominated  by  the 
unanimous  attitude  of  the  people,  that  body  was  prompt  and  en- 
ergetic in  its  action.  Men  and  means  were  voted  in  numbers 
and  amount  then  thought  prodigal  and  extravagant.  Other 
views  were  learned,  however,  from  the  lessons  of  experience. 

It  is  from  this  time  f om^urd  that  the  distinctive  policy  of  Mr. 
Chase  is  to  be  considered.  Hitherto  he  had  acted  under  authority 
conferred  by  existing  laws ;  and  with  such  laigo  measure  of  suc- 
cess as  to  create  a  general  confidence  in  the  wisdom  and  effective- 
ness of  his  administration. 

Before  entering,  however,  upon  a  further  hist6iy '  of  those  gi- 
gantic financial  operations  whi(^  excited  astonishment  in  the  Old 
World  and  boastfulness  in  the  New,  it  will  be  proper  to  exhibit 
the  transactions  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1861.  The 
public  debt  at  its  beginning,  July  1, 1860,  was  $64^769,708.08. 
The  balance  in  the  Treasury  at  that  date  was  $3,629,206.71 ;  the 
total  receipts  for  the  year — ^from  all  sources — were  $86,972,- 
898.81.  Of  this  aggr^ate  sum  $39,593,819.81  were  on  account 
of  customs  duties  ($85,417,102.11  of  which  were  in  coin  and 
$4,176,717.70  in  Treasury  notes);  $824,687.80  were  derived 
from  sales  of  public  lands ;  $861,096.54  from  miscellaneous 
sources,  and  $42,064,082.95  were  from  loans.  The  expendi- 
tures for  the  same  period  were  $84,577,258.60 ;  of  which 
$28,188,203.19  were  on  acooimt  of  the  dvil  list,  foreign  inter- 
course, and  miscellaneous  objects ;  $3,760,022.72  were  expended 
by  the  Interior  Department ;  $22,981,150.44  by  the  War  De- 
partment, over  ten  millions  ($10,108,784.59)  in  the  last  three 
months  of  the  year ;  $12,428,532.09  were  expended  by  the  Navy 

'  I  beg  to  remind  the  reader,  however,  that  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  enter  npon 
off  the  details  of  Mr.  Qiase's  administration,  but  rather  to  describe  those  prindpal 
transactions  wUch  are  of  peimanent  interest  and  importance. 
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Department ;  for  redemptioii  of  Treasury  notes  and  Texas  cred- 
itors $18,219,207.27,  the  last  week  of  the  year  being  estimated ; 
and  for  payment  of  interest  on  the  public  debt  (which  was  stated 
July  1, 1861,  to  be  $90,867,828.68),  the  last  week  in  the  fiscal 
year  being  also  estimated,  $4,000,142.89 ;  leaving  a  balance  in 
the  Treasory  of  $2,855,685.21.  The  pnblic  debt  of  the  United 
States  on  the  7th  of  March,  1861,  at  which  date  Hr.  Chase  as- 
smned  control  of  the  department,  was  officially  stated  at 
$76,455,299.28 ;  the  increase  in  its  amonnt  np  to  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  (a  period  of  nearly  four  months)  being  $14,412,529.40. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

SSnaiATES  FOB  HBGAL  YBAJB  1862 — PBOPOBES  CTCBKAflKD  mmxB 
OK  TEAS,  OOFFEESy  AND  SUOABSy  A  DIBBOT  TAX  OF  TWBHTK 
MUXIONB  OF  DOLLABS,  AHD  A  VATSOSAL  LOAN  OF  QNB  HUB- 
DBED  IdLLIONB— THB  BASIB  OF  BIB  B8T11CATEB— AOHOB  QF 
C0BOBE88  I7PQN  BIB  BBOQlOaCNDATIOBS — ^XBSUB  OF  THB  '^DB- 
MAND  botes"— OOBFEEENGBB  WITH  THB  OQHMEETEB  OF  *THB 
ASSOCIATED  BABKS  OF  HEW  TOBK,  FHILADELPHIAy  ABD  B08TQB 
— ^BOBBOWB  ONE  HUKDBED  ABD  FDTT  WLUONS  OF  D0LLAB8. 

MB.  CHASE  estimated  the  whole  sum  required  for  the 
fiscal  year  to  end  June  80,  1862,  at  |818,519,68L87: 
that  is  to  say,  for  the  war  service,  $186,296,397.19 ;  for  the 
naval  service,  $80,609,620.29 ;  for  the  dvil  list,  foreign  inter- 
course, and  misoellaneons  objects,  $881,406.90 ;  for  the  Interior 
Department,  $481,828.77 ;  total,  $217,168,880.18;  to  pay  Treas- 
my  notes  dne  and  to  beoome  due,  $12,639,861.64 ;  to  meet  for- 
mer appropriations,  $79,710,870.08 ;  and  to  pay  interest  on  pro- 
posed new  debt,  $9,000,000. 

Three  hundred  and  twenty  millions  being  required,  he  pro- 
posed to  raise  eighty  millions  by  taxes  and  two  hundred  and 
forty  millions  by  loans.  It  would  hardly  be  disputed,  he  ob- 
served, that  in  every  sound  system  of  finance  adequate  provision 
by  taxation  for  the  prompt  discharge  of  all  ordinary  demands, 
for  the  punctual  payment  of  interest  on  loans,  and  for  the  crea- 
tion of  a  gradually  increasing  fund  for  the  redemption  of  the 
principal,  is  indispensable.  Public  credit  can  only  be  created  by 
public  faith,  and  public  faith  can  only  be  maintained  by  an  eco- 
nomical, energetic  and  prudent  administration  of  public  affidrs. 
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and  by  the  prompt  and  punctual  fulfillment  of  every  public  obli- 
gation. 

Except  on  occasions  of  special  exigency,  no  reaort  had  been 
had  to  direct  taxes  or  to  internal  duties  on  exdses.  Indirect 
taxation  had  been  the  general  preference  of  the  people,  and  the 
Secretary  proposed  no  departure  from  the  policy  they  had  sanc- 
tioned. 

But  the  existing  tariff,  framed  with  reference  to  a  yery  dif- 
ferent condition  of  a&irs^'was  clearly  inadequate  to  produce  the 
necessary  revenue  for  the  ordinary  expenses.  The  receipts  for 
the  last  fiscal  quarter  had  been  but  five  millions  and  a  half 
($5,527,246.88),  though  he  anticipated  during  the  next  year  a 
very  considerable  improvement.  The  sources  of  revenue  most 
promptly  available  were  to  be  found  in  articles  either  free  of 
duty  or  very  lightly  taxed.  Tea  and  coffee  were  wholly  exempt, 
and  the  du^  on  sugar  was  light  By  a  duty  of  two  and  a  half 
cents  on  brown,  three  cents  on  clayed,  four  cents  on  loaf  and 
other  refined  sugars ;  two  and  one  half  cents  per  pound  on  Byrup 
of  sugar-cane;  six  cents  per  pound  on  candy;  six  cents  a  gallon 
on  molasses,  and  four  cents  on  sour  molasses ;  five  cents  apound 
on  coffee ;  fifteen  cents  on  black  and  twenty  cents  a  pound  on 
green  teas — ^would  produce  an  additional  revenue  of  twenty  mill- 
ions of  dollars ;  and  he  was  sure  the  intelligent  patriotism  of 
the  people  would  cheerfully  sustain  these  necessary  charges. 
Proposed  duties  on  other  articles  then  free,  and  dbanges  upon 
some  so  heavily  taxed  as  to  amount  to  prohibition,  would  produce 
a  further  revenue  of  seven  millions.  From  the  existing  tariff 
he  expected  an  income  of  thirty  millions;  from  the  additional 
duties  twentynseven  millions,  and  to  this  were  to  be  added  three 
millions  to  be  derived  from  sales  of  public  lands  and  miscellane- 
ous sources — ^total  sixty  millions. 

He  proposed  to  raise  twenty  millions  by  direct  taxes,  or  from 
internal  duties  or  excises,  or  from  both. 

The  value  of  the  real  and  personal  property  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  was,  according  to  the  census  of  1860,  sixteen 
thousand  millions  of  dollars  ($16,102,924,116).  The  value  of 
the  real  property  was  $11,272,053,881,  and  of  the  personal  prop- 
erty $4,830,880,235.  The  proportion  in  the  States  not  involved 
in  the  rebellion  was  $10,900,758,009,  of  which  $7,630,530,605 
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repreneated  the  Tilue  of  die  real  and  $3^870,227,404  the  Taliie. 
of  the  penonal  property.  A  rate  of  oneHBij^ith  of  one  per  eenL 
ad  valorem  cfn  tiie  whole  would  prodnoe  $20^28,667 ;  a  rate  of 
one-fifth  of  one  per  cent  wonld  prodnoe  $21,800,516,  and  three- 
tentha  of  one  per  cent  on  real  property  alone  wodld  prodnoe 
$22,891,590 ;  either  anm  being  in  ezoeaaof  theamoimt  reqnired. 

He  AoD^t  internal  dntiea  mig^t  be  more  cheaply  eollected 
than  direct  tazefl^  and  with  lesa  interference  with  the  finanoea  of 
die  States.  They  might  alao  be  made  to  bear  niainly  npon  arti- 
dea  of  InxQiy,  and  thna  diminiah  the  bniden  impoaed  by  dntiea 
on  imports  upcfa  tbe  daaaes  of  people  least  aUe  to  bear  them* 

Bnt  die  needed  sum  mig^t  also  be  collected,  in  the  jndgment 
of  the  Secretaiy,  by  moderate  chargea  on  stalls  and  distiTled 
lignon^  on  ale  and  beer,  on  tobacco,  on  bank-notes^  on  ipring 
carriages^  on  nlTer-waie  and  jewelry,  and  cm  legacies.  If  all  tiie 
suggested  sonroes  of  revenue  were  resorted  to^  the  amonnt  le- 
qnired  from  loans  wonld  be  proportionally  diminiiihed,  and  the 
basis  of  the  public  credit  enlarged  and  strengthened. 

Moreover,  he  suggested  retrenchment  in  saboies  of  the  em> 
ployds  of  the  GoTemment  and  the  abolition  of  the  franking 
privilege ;  and  the  confiscation  of  the  property  of  rebels. 

The  only  anthority  he  had  for  obtaining  loans  waa  f onnd  in 
die  act  of  March  2, 1861,  anthorizing  an  issne  of  Ixmds  bearing 
an  interest  of  six  per  cent,  or  in  default  of  odBters  at  par  the  pay- 
ment of  Treasury  notes,  bearing  the  same  interest,  at  par,  to  the 
amonnt  of  ten  ndllions;  and  in  the  act  of  June  22, 1860,  under 
whidi  Treasury  notes  at  six  per  cent  might  be  paid  to  creditors 
at  par,  to  tbe  amount  of  $11,393,450 ;  making  an  aggregate  of 
$21,893,450.  The  magnitude  of  the  public  necessities  required 
further  measures. 

He  submitted  the  expediency  of  a  National  Loah  of  not 
less  thaa  one  hundred  miUions,  to  be  issued  in  the  form  of  Treas- 
ury notes  or  exchequer  bills,  bearing  interest  at  seven  and  three- 
tenths  per  cent,  to  be  paid  half-yearly,  and  redeemable  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  United  States  after  three  years. 

He  suggested  interest  at  the  rate  of  seven  and  three4enths 
per  cent,  because  it  was  equitable  to  both  borrower  and  lender, 
and  peculiarly  convenient  of  calculation ;  but  he  did  not  propose 
to  restrict  loims  in  this  form  to  any  preciae  limit  short  of  the  en- 
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tire  8am  that  might  be  required,  in  addition  to  snma  realized 
from  other  sooroeBi  for  all  the  parpoaea  of  the  year.  He  pro- 
posed to  open  anbacription-books  in  the  office  of  the  United 
States  Treasurer  at  Washington,  and  in  the  offices  of  assistant- 
treasurers  and  depositories  of  public  money  s,  and  in  the  post- 
offices  of  such  cities  and  towns  as  might  be  designated,  and  to 
appoint  private  persons  to  open  books.  Subscriptions  were  to 
be  received  for  fifty  or  any  multiple  of  fifty  dollars.  He  was 
sure  such  a  loan  would  be  responded  to  by  the  people  promptiy 
and  liberally.  But  if  it  was  found  inexpedient  (note  the  deli- 
cacy of  this  expression!)  to  provide  the  whole  amount  needed  in 
the  forcing  mode,  he  proposed  to  issue  one  hundred  millions 
of  bonds  to  home  and  foreign  lenders  at  rates  not  lower  than 
par,  payable  in  thir^  years,  at  a  rate  of  interest  not  exceeding 
seven  per  cent,  payable  in  London. 

As  an  auxiliary  measure,  and  for  whatever  sums  might  be 
needed  to  supply  tiie  full  amount  required  for  the  service  of  the 
fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  recommended  provision  for  the  issue  of 
Treasury  notes  of  ten,  twenty,  and  twenty-five  dollars  each,  pay- 
able one  year  after  date,  to  tiie  amount  of  fifty  millions.  He 
proposed  that  these  notes  should  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of 
three  and  sixty-five  one-hundredths  per  cent,  and  be  exchange- 
able, at  the  will  of  the  holder,  for  Treasury  notes  or  exchequer 
bills,  payable  after  three  years,  bearing  seven  and  three-tenths 
per  cent,  interest ;  or  if  found  more  convenient  they  might  be 
made  redeemable  on  demand  in  coin  without  interest  In  either 
form,  such  notes  might  prove  veiy  useful  if  prudentiy  used  in 
anticipation  of  revenue  certain  to  be  received. 

^^  But  the  greatest  care  will  be  requisite,''  he  added,  ^^  to  pre- 
vent the  degradation  of  such  issues  into  an  irredeemable  paper 
currency,  than  which  no  more  certainly  fatal  expedient  for  im- 
poverishing the  masses  and  discrediting  the  government  of  any 
country,  can  well  be  devised." 

The  estimates  of  the  war  expenditures  submitted  in  this  re- 
port of  Mr.  Chase  were  rested  upon  the  belief  that  about  three 
hundred  thousand  troops  of  all  arms — ^regulars  and  volunteers — 
would  be  brought  into  the  field,  and  that  the  war  would  not  be 
long  continued.  General  Scott,  the  veteran  chief  who  then  com- 
manded the  armies,  believed  three  hundred  thousand  men  ample 
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for  the  purpofle  of  snppiesBiiig  the  rebellion,  and  that  it  oonld  be 
ended  bi  a  year.  The  nnmber  actoally  at  the  command  of  Ihe 
Goyemment  on  the  Ist  of  July,  1861,  was  three  hundred  and 
ten  thonaand,  but  of  these  eighty  thousand  were  three  months^ 
men,  whose  terms  of  service  would  shortly  expire.  Hr.  Came- 
ron (Secretary  of  War)  at  that  particular  period  suffered  embar- 
rassments of  a  remarkable  character ;  too  many  troops  were  offer- 
ing. He  reminded  the  world  of  the  superior  militaiy  ardor  and 
resources  of  the  republic ;  ^^  instead  of  laboring  under  die  difBculty 
of  monarchical  governments  in  the  want  of  men  to  fill  its  armies 
(which  in  other  countries  has  compeUed  a  resort  to  forced  con- 
scription), one  of  its  main  difficulties  is  to  keep  down  the  pro- 
portions of  the  army,  and  prevent  it  from  swelling  beyond  the 
actual  force  required,''  was  a  very  dumsy  and  ungrammatio 
statement  of  a  difficulty  in  the  i)ath  of  Hr.  Cameron  and  the  re- 
public which  grew  less  as  the  war  wore  punfully  on,  and  finally 
disappeared  altogether.  With  his  report  Mr.  CbBse  transmitted 
bills '  embodying  the  recommendations  it  contained. 

To  these  proposed  measures  Congress  responded  promptly : 
The  loan  act  of  July  17, 1861,  empowered  the  Secretary  to 
borrow  two  himdred  and  fifty  millions  of  dollars,  or  so  mudi  of 
that  sum  as  he  should  deem  necessary  for  the  public  service. 
Against  this  bill  but  five  votes  were  cast  in  the  House — ^those  of 
Messrs.  Burnett,  of  Kentucky,  Norton  and  Beid,  of  Missouri, 
Yallandigham,  of  Ohio,  and  Fernando  Wood,  of  New  York. 

It  gave  the  Secretaiy  authority  to  issue  coupon  or  registered 
bonds  or  both,  or  Treasury  notes  of  any  denomination  not  less 
than  fifty  dollars;  the  bonds  to  be  redeemable  after  twenty 
years  from  their  date  and  to  bear  an  interest  not  exceeding  seven 
per  cent. ;  the  Treasury  notes  to  be  payable  after  three  years,  and 
to  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  seven  and  three-tenths  per  cent, 
per  annum. 

^  These  bOh  were :  "A  bill  to  authorixe  a  national  loan,  and  for  other  purpoBea,** 
and  *'a  bill  fbrther  to  pro?ide  for  the  ooUection  of  duties  on  imports,  and  for  other 
porposes.**  The  latter  was  intended  especially  to  enforce  the  collection  of  costoms 
duties  in  the  insurrectionary  States.  Mr.  Chase  invited  Senators  Fessendcn  and 
Collamer  to  Washington  to  consult  with  them  in  respect  to  the  measures  embodied 
in  these  bills,  and  they  were  approved  by  them  with  some  very  slight  modifications, 
as  they  were  afterward  approved  by  Congress  in  the  same  way.  But  emphatically 
they  were  the  worlc  of  Mr.  Chase's  own  hand. 
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And  to  issue,  also,  in  exchange  for  coin  or  in  payment  of 
salaries  or  other  dues  of  the  United  States,  Treasury  notes  of  a 
less  denomination  than  fifty  dollars,  bearing  no  interest,  but  pay- 
able on  demand,  and  (by  the  supplemental  loan  act  of  August  5, 
1861)  receivable  for  public  dues ;  or  Treasury  notes,  bearing 
interest  at  the  rate  of  three  and  sixty-five  one-hundredths  per 
cent.,  payable  one  year  after  their  date,  and  exchangeable  in 
sums  of  one  hundred  dollars  or  upward  for  the  seven-thirty 
three  years' Treasury  notes.  The  non-interest  bearing  notes  were 
limited  to  fifty  millions  in  amount  and  to  denominations  not  less 
than  ten  dollars ;  but,  August  5th,  he  was  authorized  to  issue 
notes  under  this  clause  so  low  in  sum  as  five  dollars. 

He  was  authorized  to  negotiate  one  hundred  millions  of  the 
loan  in  Europe,  and  to  pay  the  interest  upon  it  in  Europe.  He 
was  to  fix  the  rate  of  exchange  at  which  the  principal  was  to  be 
received,  and  the  exchange  for  payment  of  principal  and  interest 
was  to  be  at  the  same  rate.  And  by  the  supplemental  loan  act 
of  August  6th,  six  per  cent,  bonds  were  authorized  to  the  amount 
of  the  seven-thirty  Treasury  notes  issued  under  the  act  of  July 
17th,  into  which  six  per  cents  the  seven-thirty  Treasury  notes 
were  to  be  convertible. 

He  was  also  authorized  to  issue  not  exceeding  twenty  mil- 
lions of  the  Treasury  notes,  of  any  of  the  denominations  named 
in  the  act,  at  an  interest  of  six  per  cent.,  and  i>ayable  at  any 
time  not  exceeding  twelve  months  from  their  date. 

And  finally,  to  appoint  agents  to  receive  subscriptions  to  the 
loan ;  and  if  he  thought  most  expedient,  to  sell  bonds  at  the  best 
terms  he  could  obtain,  not  below  par. 

So  far  of  the  action  of  (Congress  authorizing  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  borrow  money. 

—  The  definite  appropriations  made  during  the  extraordinary 
session  amounted  to  two  hundred  and  sixty-five  millions  of  dol- 
ars ;  and  there  were  made  indefinite  appropriations  to  a  consider- 
able amount.  The  war  service  was  voted  $207,401,397.80; 
the  naval  service,  $56,385,086.29 ;  and  for  civil  and  miscellaneous 
purposes  $1,371,873.90— total,  $265,158,357.99.  These  were  in 
addition  to  former  appropriations  unpaid  and  to  be  satisfied  out 
of  the  funds  raised  during  the  ensuing  year. 

A  large  number  of  new  offices — ^military  and  civil — ^were 
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created  and  the  salaries  of  others  made  larger;  the  pay  of  the 
privates  in  the  army,  Tolnnteer  and  regular,  was  increased  from 
eleven  to  thirteen  dollars  a  month;  bomities  of  public  lands 
were  also  added  to  their  pay ;  and  the  President  was  authorized 
to  accept  five  hundred  ^ousand  troops  for  the  suppression  of 
the  rebellion. 

—  An  act  was  passed  for  the  confiscation  of  the  property  of 
rebels ;  more,  however,  as  a  penal  measure  than  for  purposes  of 
revenue. 

The  duties  on  a  laige  number  of  articles  were  increased, 
but  notably  on  sugars,  coffees,  teas  and  molasses;  on  brandy 
and  distilled  spirits ;  on  wines ;  and  on  silks.  A  direct  tax  of 
twenty  millions  was  apportioned  among  the  States,  thus :  Maine, 
$420,826 ;  New  Hampshire,  $218,406.66 ;  Yermont,  $211,068 ; 
Massachusetts,  $824,681.83 ;  Bhode  Island,  $116,963.66 ;  Con- 
necticut, $308,214 ;  New  York,  $2,603,918.66  ;  New  Jersey, 
$460,134 ;  Pennsylvania,  $1,946,719.33 ;  Delaware,  $74,683.58 ; 
Maryland,  $436,823.33 ;  Yiiginia,  $937,650.66 ;  North  Carolina, 
$576,194.66 ;  South  Carolina,  $363,570.66 ;  Georgia,  $584,367.- 
33 ;  Alabama,  $529,313.33 ;  Mississippi,  $413,084.66 ;  Louisiana, 
$385,886.66;  Ohio,  $1,567,089.33 ;  Eentncky,  $713,695.33;  Ten- 
nessee, $669,498 ;  Indiana,  $904,875.33 ;  Illinois,  $1,146,651.33 ; 
Missouri,  $761,127.33 ;  Kansas,  $71,743.33 ;  Arkansas,  $261,886 ; 
Michigan,  $501,763.33;  Florida,  $77,522.66 ;  Texas,  $356,106.66; 
Iowa,  $452,088 ;  Wisconsin,  $519,688.66;  California,  $254,538.66 ; 
Minnesota,  $108,524 ;  Oregon,  $35,140.66 ;  and  to  the  Territories, 
thus :  New  Mexico,  $62,648 ;  Utah,  $26,982 ;  Washington,  $7,- 
755.33 ;  Nebraska,  $19,312 ;  Nevada,  $4,592.66 ;  Colorado,  $22,- 
905.33 ;  Dakota,  $3,241.33 ;  and  to  the  District  of  Columbia, 
$49,437.33.  An  elaborate  system  for  the  collection  of  this  tax 
by  Federal  officers  was  provided,  but  any  State  electing  to  do  so 
was  authorized  to  collect  it  through  the  agency  of  its  own 
officers  "  in  its  own  way  and  manner,"  with  a  deduction  of  fif- 
teen per  cent.  A  tax  of  three  per  cent,  upon  income  in  excess 
of  eight  hundred  dollars  was  laid  by  this  act;  but  ui>on  that 
portion  of  it  derived  from  securities  of  the  United  States  one- 
and  a  half  of  one  per  cent,  was  laid ;  but  upon  stocks  and  secu- 
rities and  all  other  kinds  of  property  in  the  United  States  owned 
by  citizens  of  the  United  States  residing  abroad  five  per  cent, 
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with  the  same  exception  of  one  and  a  half  per  cent,  upon  that 
portion  of  it  derived  from  the  United  States  bonds.  This  in- 
come tax  was  to  become  operative  January  1,  1862.  In  esti- 
mating income,  taxes  of  all  kinds  were  to  be  deducted. 

The  histoiy  of  this  direct  tax  act  is  brief,  all  its  require- 
ments having  been  suspended  for  further  action  of  (Tongress,* 
except  in  so  far  as  related  to  the  collection  of  the  first  annual 
direct  tax  of  $20,000,000.  All  the  States  (except  Delaware) 
and  Territories  (except  (Tolorado)  and  the  District  of  (Tolumbia, 
formally  assumed  the  payment  of  their  quotas.  Of  course  the 
eleven  States  in  rebellion  did  not.  In  Delaware  and  Colorado 
provision  was  made  for  its  collection  by  internal  revenue 
officers ;  and  in  the  States  in  rebellion  by  boards  of  tax  com- 
missioners. The  whole  amount  apportioned  to  those  States  was 
$5,158,891.88,  of  which  there  yet  remains  uncollected  $2,661,- 
782.62.  Alabama  has  paid  no  jMirt  of  her  quota.  In  some  of 
the  rebel  States  lands  estimated  to  be  worth  seven  hundred 
thousand  dollars  were  seized  and  sold  for  non-payment  of  the 
taxes^  and  were  bid  in  by  the  commissioners  for  tiie  benefit  of 
Government.  Utah  and  Oregon  paid  no  part  of  their  quotas — 
while  unsatisfied  balances,  to  an  aggr^ate  of  about  one  and  a 
half  million  dollars,  remain  standing  against  New  York,  Wis- 
consin, Kansas,  Calif omia,  South  Carolina,  and  Delaware,  and 
the  Territories  of  Washington  and  Colorado.'  The  direct  tax 
levied  by  this  act  was  upon  real  estate  exdusively. 

The  extraordinary  session  came  to  an  end  on  the  6th  of 
August 

Though  the  fall  of  Sumter  had  been  followed  by  a  great 
uprising  of  the  Northern  people,  and  the  determination  to  sup- 
press the  rebellion  was  universal  and  unoere,  yet  there  was  no 
really  serious  apprehension  of  a  prolonged  and  calamitous  war. 
The  shooting  of  Colonel  Ellsworth  at  Alexandria  curiously  illus- 
trated the  prevailing  general  incredulity.  The  news  excited 
in  the  North  an  astonishment  and  indignation  so  wide-spread  and 
profound  as  to  indicate  clearly  enough  how  remote  from  the 

• 

>  July  1,  1862,  and  June  80,  1864. 

*  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  1870.  Since  the  date  of  the 
report  from  which  the  facta  in  the  text  are  taken,  New  York  certainly  (and  perhapi 
others  of  the  then  delinquent  States)  has  paid  its  quota. 
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popular  mind  the  tremendonB  reality  of  the  impending  con- 
flict was. 

The  battle  of  Bull  Bnn  pnt  an  end  to  delnaion*  It  illn0> 
trated  instantly  and  dedsiTely  that  the  conntiy  had  entered 
npon  a  career  of  civil  war,  and  that  to  cany  it  snooessfally  for- 
ward required  laigo  measures. 

General  McClellan  was  called  to  Washington  and  made 
general-in-chief •  The  reorganization  and  augmentation  of  the 
armies  involyed  greatly  enlarged  ezpendituresi  and  bore  heavily 
upon  every  resource  at  the  command  of  the  Treasury.  The 
requirements  of  each  day  were  over  a  million  of  dolliurs.  For 
the  last  quarter  of  the  year  1861  the  expenses  averaged,  in  round 
numbers,  forty-eight  millions  a  month.* 

Under  audiority  conferred  by  the  acts  of  the  extra  session, 
and  as  measures  of  temporary  relief,  the  Secretary  issued  $1^- 
019,034  in  six  per  cent  two-years  Treasmy  notes,  and  $12,877,- 
760  in  six  per  cent,  sixty-days  Treasury  notes.  The  first  of 
these  were  in  part  paid  to  public  creditors  and  in  part  exchanged 
for  coin  at  par;  and  the  second  in  exchange  for  money  bor- 
rowed. 

Steps  were  taken  also  for  the  early  issue  of  the  cnrreni^ 
afterward  popularly  known  as  the  ^^  demand  notes.''  The  first 
of  these  appeared  in  August,  and  were  paid  to  the  clerks  in  the 
departments  for  salaries,  and  to  other  creditors  of  the  Govern- 
ment. There  was  on  their  first  appearance  a  genuine  reluctance 
on  the  part  even  of  loyal  people  to  receive  them,  and  as  a 
means  of  securing  their  credit,  the  Secretary  and  his  Assistant 
(Mr.  George  Harrington),  and  other  leading  officers  of  the 
Treasury  (and  perhaps  of  other  departments)  signed  a  paper 
agreeing  to  accept  them  in  payment  of  their  salaries ;  all  this 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  notes  were  convertible  at 
will  into  gold,  and  actually  were  so  converted  until  the  suspen- 
sion of  cash  payments  in  the  following  December.  The  mer- 
chants and  fihop-keepers  at  Washington  sought  to  discredit  them, 
and  jailroad  officers  and  banks  and  bankers  in  some  instances  at 
any  rate,  and  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  refused  to  re- 
ceive them  at  alL    But  they  soon  established  tiiemselves  in  the 

>  The  payments  from  the  Treasurj  for  October,  1861,  were  |46,78Y,064.02 ;  No- 
rember,  |66,624,676.86 ;  December,  $42,461,268.78. 
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paUio  oonfidenoei  and  were  eyerywhere  preferred  to  the  State 
bank  C!irreii(r)r.  The  whole  amount  of  these  demand  notes  in 
drcnlation  at  the  time  of  the  suspension  of  cash  payments  in 
the  following  Deoember,  was  about  thirty-three  millions.' 

In  order  to  provide  for  the  permanent  and  regular  war  ez- 
penditureS)  the  Secretary  determined  to  engage  the  banking 
institutions  of  the  three  chief  cities  of  the  North  to  advance  the 
sums  needed,  in  the  form  of  loans  for  three-years  seven-thirty 
bonds,  to  be  reimbursed,  so  far  as  practicable,  from  the  proceeds 
of  similar  bonds  to  be  subscribed  for  by  the  people  through  the 
agencies  of  the  National  Loan,  using  in  the  mean  while,  in  aid 
of  these  advances,  the  power  of  issuing  United  States  small 
notes.  ^  Upon  this  plan  he  hoped,"  he  said,  ^^  that  the  capital 
of  the  banks  and  the  people  mi^t  be  so  combined  with  the 
credit  of  the  Government  as  to  give  efficiency  to  administrative 
action,  whether  civil  or  military,  and  competent  support  to  the 
public  credit" 

With  these  objects  in  view,  Hr.  Chase  invited  representa- 
tives from  the  banks  of  New  York,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia, 
to  meet  him  in  the  first-named  dty.'  To  tlds  invitation  tiiere 
was  a  prompt  response,  August  19, 1861. 

1  More  than  one  profeeeedly  loyal  railroad  coiporatUm  refined  theee  notes  in  pay- 
ment of  fiures  and  freight;  to  anch  Mr.  Ohaae  wrote  remonatranoei  Tery  brief  and 
eflTectiTe.  The  writer  hereof— then  a  clerk  in  the  Treaanry  Department— probably 
brought  the  flret  of  these  notes  to  Philadelphia,  and  he  ezperienoed  a  considerable 
dificnlty  hi  inducing  the  acceptance  of  one  of  them  at  the  Obntinental  Hotel  About 
the  time  of  the  Baspension  of  cash  payments,  a  wealthy  New-Torker  came  into  the 
possession  of  a  large  snm— approximating  to  one  million  of  dollars— in  **  demand 
notea."  He  offered  them  for  deposit  in  a  leading  bank  in  New  Yoik ;  the  ofBcers 
of  which  reAised  to  receiTC  them,  however,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  their  business, 
or  in  any  other  way  than  as  a  special  dq>osit  Haying  no  alteraatiTe,  the  gentle- 
man reluctantly  consented.  The  "  demand  notes  '*  behig  recelTable  for  customs  the 
same  as  coin,  kept  pace^port/MMu  with  the  adrance  in  the  price  of  coin ;  and  when 

the  depositor  in  the Bank  withdrew  hia  deposit,  '* demand  notea**  were  worth 

nearly  or  quite  one  hundred  and  fifty  per  cent  premium,  measured  in  legal  tenders ! 
Mr.  M.  B.  Field  gires  me  this  anecdote. 

*  Mr.  Thomas  8.  Townsend,  compiler  of  '*  Townsend's  National  Record,"  oontrib- 
tttes  to  the  Chrcnotype  for  May,  1878,  some  interesting  notes  concerning  Mr.  Chase*B 
financial  management,  from  which  I  extract  the  following: 

When  Secretary  Chase  came  to  New  York  to  get  his  first  loan,  the  London  Hmm 
said  he  had  "coerced  |50,000,000  from  the  banks,  but  he  would  not  &re  so  well 
at  the  London  Exchange.** 

The  Eeoncmitt^  a  prominent  London  financial  authority,  said :  "  It  is  utterly  out 
15 
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The  conferences  of  the  Secretaiy  with  the  bank  repieeenta- 
tives  were  fall  and  nnreserved.  Mr.  Chase  explained  to  them 
the  sitnation  of  the  country ;  the  lai^  ineyitable  ezpenditnies 
necessaiy  for  the  sappresaion  of  the  rebellion;  his  hopes  of  a 
vigorous  prosecntion  of  all  the  measnres  requisite  to  that  gieat 
end;  his  wishes  and  efforts  for  economy;  his  views  of  the  in- 
eaq)edienc7  of  high  rates  of  interest,  which  might  suggest  a 
possibility  of  future  inability  to  pay  it,  and  his  desire  to  enlist 
their  aid  in  conducting  the  operations  of  the  Treasury. 

The  bank  representatives,  on  their  side,  explained  the  posi- 
tion of  the  banks.  They  aUeged  their  disposition  to  sustain 
the  Government,  and  their  inability  to  take  more  bonds  than 
their  disposable  capital  allowed,  without  a  prospect  of  an  early 
sale  and  distribution.  They  urged  that  Hr.  Chase  was*  too 
stringent  in  his  ideas  about  the  rates  of  interest;  and  on  some 
other  points  illiberal,  and  not  sufBdently  considerate  of  their 
interests. 

There  was  danger  that  the  result  of  the  conferences  would 
not  be  satisfactory.    The  Secretary  said  he  was  sure  the  banks 

of  the  qneitioii,  in  our  Jodgement,  that  the  Americans  otn  obtdn,  either  at  home  or 
In  Europe,  any  thfaig  like  the  eztrayagant  soma  thej  are  aaiifiig— for  Eorope  wotfi 
lend  them ;  .^erica  emmoL** 

American  credit  in  Europe,  ao  far  as  financial  aflkira  were  concerned,  waa  re- 
duced to  anch  a  low  state,  and  the  destraction  of  the  Union  ooosidered  so  certain, 
that  the  British  agent  at  Waahington  for  the  London  banke^^  through  whom  our 
Govemment  bunnesa  waa  transacted,  called  on  Sunday,  after  hearing  of  the  first 
BuU  Run  battle,  to  hare  his  ^'littte  bOi'*  attended  to;  and  requested  the  AoUng 
Secretary  of  the  Treasuiy  (Mr.  George  Harrington)  to  (five  •ecwriiy  for  the  payment 
of  about  $40,000  of  bahmce  due !  The  Acting  Secretary  replied  to  this  dunnfaig  re- 
quest by  directing  the  anxious  inquirer  to  call  on  Monday,  as  the  GoTemment  would 
not  probably  break  up  before  business  hours  next  day. 

The  London  Timm  also  uttered  this  solemn  announcement:  "iVb  pnuuif  thai 
tver  threaimed  is  equal  to  that  which  now  hangs  OTer  the  United  States ;  and  it  may 
safely  be  said  that  if;  ia/uhtre  ffeneraiiont,  they  faithftilly  meet  their  liabilities,  they 
wiU/siWy  earn  a/anu  wAicA  wiU  tAtrM  ihnmffhnU  the  world,** 

The  London  7lfn«,  in  March,  1868,  concluded  an  article  about  Secretary  Chase's 
stupendous  operations  by  exclaiming:  "What  strength,  what  resources,  wliat  Tital* 
ity,  what  energy,  there  must  be  in  a  nation  that  is  able  to  mm  itaelf  (1)  on  a  scale  so 
transcendent  and  magnificent  1 " 

And  *'The  Thunderer,*'  a  year  later,  complimented  the  American  Hw^^^ot  by 
declaring  that  **  the  hundredth  part  of  Mr.  Chase's  embarrassments  would  tax  Mr. 
Gladstone's  ingenuity  to  the  utmost^  and  set  the  [British]  public  mind  in  a  ferment 
of  excitement'* 
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wiahed  to  do  all  that  was  in  their  power  to  support  the  Gk>yem- 
ment,  and  hoped  they  would  find  themselyes  able  to  take  the 
loans  on  terms  that  oonld  be  admitted.  '*  If  not,  I  will  go  back 
to  Washington,  and  issue  notes  for  circulation ;  for  it  is  certain 
that  the  war  must  go  on  until  the  rebellion  is  put  down,  if  we 
haye  to  put  out  paper  until  it  takes  a  thousand  dollars  to  buj  a* 
breakfast''' 

It  was  finally  agreed  that  the  banks  of  the  three  cities  should 
unite  as  associates,  and  adyance  to  the  Goyemment  fifty  millions 
of  dollars ;  fiye  millions  down,  and  the  /est  as  the  money  was 
wanted,  on  the  Secretary's  warrants  in  f ayor  of  the  assistant 
treasurers ;  and  the  Secretary  was  to  appeal  to  the  people  for 
subscriptions  to  a  national  loan  on  three-years  notes  bearing 
seyen-thirty  per  cent,  interest,  and  oonyertible  into  twenty-year 
bonds  bearing  six  per  cent  interest,  and  pay  oyer  the  proceeds 
of  these  subscriptions  to  the  banks,  in  satisfaction  of  their 
adyances,  so  far  as  they  would  go,  and  to  deliyer  to  them  seyen- 
thirty  notes  for  any  deficiency.  The  adyances  of  the  banks 
were  to  be  in  coin. 

The  stipulations  of  this  agreement  were  faithfully  fulfilled. 
Mr.  Chase  caused  subscription-books  for  the  national  loan  to  be 
opened  in  all  the  chief  cities  and  towns  of  the  loyal  States ;  the 
people  responded  with  alacrity,  and  enabled  him  to  pay  to  the 
banks  about  forty-fiye  millions  of  dollars — ^the  remainder  of 
their  adyances  was  made  good  by  the  deliyery  of  the  promised 
seyen-thirty  three-years  bonds. 

The  operation  enabled  the  banks  to  make  to  the  Goyem- 
ment a  second  loan  of  fifty  millions  on  yery  nearly  the  same 
terms  as  the  first  But  it  had  become  eyident  that  the  popular 
subscriptions  would  not  continue  to  be  as  laigo  and  prompt  as 
before;  while  the  inconyenienoe  of  their  management  by  the 
department  (it  had  necessitated  a  considerable  increase  in  the 
clerical  force)  proyed  to  be  yery  great  The  accounts  of  the  sub- 
scription agents  were,  therefore  dosed,  and  the  notes  for  the 
second  loan  were  deliyered  directly  to  the  bankers,  who  distrib- 

*  In  the  course  of  these  oonferenoes  it  wis  saggested  by  one  of  the  bankers  tlist 
the  banks  should  offer  an  ultimatum.  **No,"  said  Mr.  Chase;  "it  is  not  the  busi- 
ness  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  recdre  an  ultimatum,  but  to  declare  one  if 
it  shall  become  necessary.'* 
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nted  them  as  best  Bnited  themselTes.  This  arrangement  Yery 
mnch  simplified  the  transaction,  so  &r  as  it  aff edied  the  Treas- 
my,  but  it  was  not  quite  so  oonyenient  or  adyantageons  to  the 
banks. 

Bj  these  two  loans  the  Secretary  obtained  one  hundred 
-millions  of  dollars^  paying — ^under  the  immediate  exigency — a 
rate  of  interest  but  one  and  three-tenths  per  cent,  higher  than 
the  ordinary  rate  of  six  per  cent.,  and  that  only  for  three  years. 

Mr.  Chase  sought  a  third  loan,  but  the  banks  declined  to  make 
it  upon  the  seven-thirties.  He  was  therefore  compelled,  by  the 
absolute  necessity  of  providing  immediate  means  for  military 
and  naval  disbursements,  to  offer  another  description  of  securi- 
ties. These  were  six  percent,  bonds,  which  the  act  of  July  17tfa 
had  authorized  the  Secretaiy  to  issue,  and  dispose  of  at  such  a 
deduction  from  their  face  value  as  would  make  them  equivalent 
to  seven  per  cent,  bonds  (redeemable  after  twenty  years)  at  par. 
Mr.  Chase  was  extremely  reluctant  to  avail  himself  of  this 
power,  but  the  emergency  was  great  and  pressing;  there  was  no 
other  resource,  and  he  submitted.  Fifty  millions  in  six  per  cent, 
bonds  were  equal  to  $15,795,478.48  in  seven  per  cent,  bonds, 
redeemable  after  twenty  years ;  and  a  third  loan  was  taken  by 
the  banks  upon  this  basis,  and  the  Secretary  delivered  to  them 
fifty  millions  of  six  per  cent,  twenty-years  bonds  in  exchange  for 
$45,795,478.48  in  coin. 
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VIB8T  ^^fiSVSEKrHIBTT"  VATIOSrAL  LOAV — WHAT  TEE  BAEEB  WAST- 
EDj  AED  lOL  GHA8S  WOULD  HOT  DO — ▲  PAFEE-MOinnr  WJLB 
UIJBVITABLB — BT7BFEHSI0N  OF  GASH  PAYXXBTIB  BT  EAEEB  AED 
QCfVEEEUBETf  DBOEICBXB  80,  1861 — ^EZTBAOIB  FBOM  MB.  OBAEX's 
BEFOBT  TO  OOVOBE88 — XBA8I7B18  FB0F08ED  BT  HDC — FBO- 
F0BE8  ▲  VAUOVAL  CDBBENCT — THB  FUBLIO  DBBT-HRBXETOTH 
OF  THB  ABMT  ABD  OF  THB  BAYT. 

THE  first  hundred  millions  borrowed  hj  the  Secretaiy  from 
the  banks  were  stipulated  to  be  repaid  with  funds  reeeiTed 
from  the  sale  of  the  seven-thirty  notes  through  the  agendesfor 
the  national  loan.  Mr.  Chase  appointed  one  hundred  and  forty- 
eight  agents  (these  were  ezdusiTe  of  the  Treasuiy  agencies 
proper) ;  among  them  Mr.  Jay  Cooke,  of  Philadelphia.  The 
Secretary  allowed  to  these  agents  one-fifth  of  one  per  cent,  upon 
the  first  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  subscriptions  obtained  by 
them  respectively,  and  one^ghth  of  one  per  cent,  upon  all  sums 
in  excess;  and,  in  addition  to  these  commissions,  they  were 
allowed  stipulated  amounts,  varying  according  to  locality,  for 
advertising  purposes,  but  in  no  single  instance  exceeding  one 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  The  several  agents  returned  subscrip- 
tions amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  $21,678,866.84,  of  whidi 
sum  Mr.  Jay  Cooke  had  obtained  $S,221,050,*  or  more  than  one- 
fifth  of  the  whole.  He  was  paid  the  fixed  percentage,  which 
aggregated  $6,680.06 ;  and,  though  he  exhibited  vouchers  show- 
ing disbursements  for  advertising  to  the  amount  of  $8,041.44 
(he  had  made  other  outlays  for  advertising  for  which  he  had  no 

'  Thii  large  flnm  wta  subfcribed  in  ind  About  the  dtj  of  FhfladelphiA. 
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specific  YoncherB),  he  was  paid  but  one  hundred  and  fifty  doDflTa 
on  that  account  It  was  ttie  enei^  and  Buccess  of  Mr.  Cooke  in 
this  particalar  instance  that  first  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
Secretary  (who  had  not  known  him  before),  and  led  to  that  offi- 
cial connection  which  was  afterward  so  nsefnl  to  the  Govem- 
ment* 

The  banks  had  constantly  and  strongly  niged  Mr.  Chase  to 
forego  the  issne  of  United  States  notes,  and  to  draw  directly 
npon  them  for  the  smns  subscribed  and  placed  upon  their  boohi 
to  the  credit  of  the  Treasury.  ^^In  what  funds,"  asked  the 
Secretary,  "will  my  drafts  be  paid! '*  "We  in  New  York," 
was  the  answer,  "are  entirely  willing  to  pay  in  coin."  "But, 
suppose  you  in  New  York  give  checks  to  the  Gk>Temment  cred- 
itor upon  Cincinnati  or  St.  Louis,  in  what  kind  of  funds  will  the 
checks  be  paid  at  those  points!"  "Li  whatever  funds  the 
check-holder  would  be  willing  to  receive  his  pay.  That  is,  in 
coin  if  the  creditor  inosts  upon  coin,  and  the  bank  is  able  and 
willing  to  pay  in  coin ;  bu^  if  otherwise,  in  bank-notes."  To 
this  the  Secretary  said  he  could  not  consent.  He  was  asked  to 
borrow  the  credit  of  local  banks  in  the  form  of  circulation ;  but 
he  preferred  to  put  the  credit  of  the  people  into  notes,  and  use 
them  as  money.  "If  you  can  lend  me  all  the  coin  required  to 
conduct  the  operations  of  the  war,  or  show  me  where  I  can  bor* 
row  it  elsewhere  at  fair  rates,  I  will  withdraw  every  note  already 
issued,  and.  pledge  myself  never  to  issue  another;  but  if  you 
cannot,  you  must  let  me  stick  to  United  States  notes  and  in- 
crease their  issue  just  so  far  as  the  deficiency  of  coin  may  make 
necessary." 

This  was  the  language  of  Mr.  Chase  to  the  bankers  on  the 
16th  of  November,  1861,  when  he  negotiated  with  them  the 
third  fifty-millions  loan.  His  resolution  was  seen  to  be  unalter- 
able, and  was  followed  by  important  consequences. 

The  vast  operations  of  the  war  being  now  superadded  to  the 
current  business  of  the  country  was  rapidly  modifying  the  con- 
ditions of  the  currency.  If  it  be  admitted  that  the  active  coin 
circulation  amounted  to  two  hundred  and  ten  millions  on  the 
16th  of  November  (Mr.  Chase  estimated  the  coin  in  oirctUatian 
at  that  time,  including  that  held  by  the  banks,  at  probably  not 
less  than  $210,000,000 ;  but  it  toaa  less),  and  that  it  could  be 
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flteadflj  preBerved  at  that  Bnnii  it  was  atill  dearlj  inadeqnate  to 
the  lai^y-increaaed  reqtdiemeiitB.  The  enonnonB  expenditures 
of  the  Gk>Temment  would  alone  absorb  it  several  times  in  the 
coarse  of  each  year,  either  in  the  form  of  taxes  or  of  loans ;  the 
bsaks  would  thus  be  depleted  of  the  coin  necessary  to  redeem 
their  notes;  and  the  Government  itself,  in  the  inevitable  delay 
of  collecting,  transporting,  and  disbursing  it  at  widely-separated 
points,  could  have  the  actual  use  of  but  a  relatively  small  part 
of  it  at  any  one  time.  Nothing  was  more  certain,  in  these  cir- 
cumstances, than  the  enforced  use  by  both  Government  and 
people,  of  paper  money,  and  that  the  banks  would  expand  llieir 
issues  to  the  utmost  limits  compatible— not  with  safety — but 
with  profit. 

It  speedily  became  apparent  also  that  the  banks  could  not 
dispose  of  their  bonds  for  coin,  and  that  they  could  not  meet 
their  obligations  in  coin ;  and,  moreover,  that  the  bank-note 
circulation  could  not  be  sustained  at  the  par  of  coin.  To  make 
thai  circulation  receivable  by  the  GK)v^mment  in  payment  of 
public  dues  could  only  be  done  at  the  risk  of  irretrievable  finan- 
cial embarrassments  and  disorders. 

Suspension  became  inevitable.  Some  of  the  banks  which 
had  subscribed  to  the  seven  per  cent,  (the  third  fifty  millions) 
loan  declined  to  pay  in  coin,  and  even  asked  to  be  relieved  from 
payment  in  notes  of  the  United  States. 

On  the  27th  of  December,  1861,  the  banks  agreed  to  suspend 
specie  payments,  and  did  suspend  on  the  80th  of  December 
following.  Oonsequent  upon  this  action  of  the  banks,  the  Gov- 
ernment had  no  alternative  but  to  dishonor  its  owix  promises, 
and  it  did  so.  It  ceased^  pay  coin ;  and  from  the  morning  of 
January  1, 1862,  new  elements  entered  into  the  wab  finakces, 
and  they  were  elements  of  danger  and  destruction.  That  they 
were  escaped,  and  the  supplies  met  promptly  and  regularly,  was 
due  to  the  wise  and  firm  policy  now  adopted  by  Mr.  Secretary 
Chase. 

It  need  scarcely  be  added,  that  this  action  of  the  banks  of 
New  York  and  the  (Government  was  promptly  followed  by  the 
banks  throughout  the  country. 

Preceding  the  suspension,  however,  on  the  9th  of  Decemlu  r, 
1861,  Mr.  Chase  submitted  his  second  report  to  Congress.    Ho 
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exhibited  a  Bammaiy  of  the  ranilts  of  his  opeiatiinis  iip  to  the 
80th  of  November : 

There  were  paid  to  creditorii  or  ezdianged  for  o(rin  et 
per,  at  difGafent  timai  hi  July  end  Angoet,  two 
yeen'  eix  per  cent  notee  to  the  amount  of  •  $14,019,084  66 

There  wee  borrowed  at  par,  in  the  leme  months,  npon 

eixtj  dsye'  six  per  cent  notee  the  sum  of   •  1S,877,7S0  00 

There  wes  borrowed  at  per,  on  the  19th  of  Angoet,  upon 
three  yeers' eeren-thhrtj  bonds,  iisaed  fbr  the 
moet  pert  to  sabecribere  to  the  Nationel  Loen,   •       60,000,000  00 

There  wee  borrowed,  October  1st,  on  the  like  eecoritiee,       60,000,000  00 

There  wee  borrowed  at  per,  for  eeren  per  cent,  on  the 
16th  of  Korember,  npon  twenty  yesrs'  six  per 
cent  bonds  reduced  to  the  eqaivelent  of  eerens, 
indndhig  hitereet 46,796,478  48 

There  were  isened,  end  were  in  drcnlation  end  on  de- 
posit with  the  Treesnrer,  Noyember  80th,  of  de- 
mendnotee 24,948,688  14 

Hekhig  en  aggregate  reelised  from  loens  in  Tarions 

forms  of $197,948,688  14 

The  receipts  from  the  costomsi  which  he  had  in  July  esti- 
mated at  flf^-seren  millions  for  the  fiscal  year  1868,  he  now 
stated  would  not  probably  exceed  $82498,608.55.  The  actual 
receipts  for  the  first  quarter  of  the  year  had  been  $7,198,608.65 ; 
the  remaining  thiee^oarters  conld  not  be  expected  to  yield  over 
$25,000,000.  He  reduced  the  estimated  receipts  from  public 
lands  and  misoellaneons  sources  from  $3,000,000  to  $3,854^000. 
The  aggregate  revenue  from  all  sources,  tiieref ore  (including  the 
direct  tax  of  twenty  millions),  he  reduced  to  $54,663,665.44, 
being  $36,447,884.56  less  than  the  estimate  of  July.  He  attrib- 
uted this  difference  between  his  former  estimates  and  the  actual 
results  to  the  &ct  that  Oongress  had  not  adopted — at  the  July 
session — ^the  scale  of  duties  he  had  proposed  upon  tea,  cofifee  and 
sugar,  and  more  especially  to  the  changed  drcumstances  of  the 
country,  which  had  proved,  even  beyond  anticipation,  unfavor- 
able to  foreign  commerce.  But  large  as  this  reduction  was, 
it  would  not — he  said — ^have  compelled  him  to  ask  additional 
powers  for  the  negotiation  of  loans  beyond  those  asked  for  in 
his  July  report,  had  appropriations  and  expenditures  been  con- 
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fined  within  the  estimateB  then  tabmitted.  Those  efithnateB  had 
been  made  npon  the  nnderstanding  that  it  wonld  be  neceeaaiy 
to  bring  into  the  field  an  aggregate  of  three  hundred  thousand 
men,  yolnnteers  and  regulars;  but  after  the  estimates  had  been 
fmnished  to  him  and  his  report  dosed,  the  President  had  thought 
it  expedient  to  ask  for  four  hundred  thousand  men  and  four 
hundred  millions  of  doIlarB.  Congress  went  even  beyond  the 
reoonmiendation  of  the  Fresidenti  and  had  authoriaed  the  ao- 
ceptanoe  of  five  hundred  thousand  Tolunteers.  The  laxge  in- 
cresse  of  the  anny  and  navy  in  men  and  officers — whose  pay 
and  rations  had  also  been  liberally  increased— had  augmented 
and  would  continue  to  augment  the  expenditures  far  beyond 
the  limit  indicated  in  the  original  estimatesi  and  the  limit  would 
have  to  be  still  further  extended  by  the  sums  required  for  the 
increase  of  the  navy  and  other  objects.  Large  additional  appro- 
priations were  therefore  necessary— of  these  $17,985,566.61  were 
in  consequence  of  expenditures  authorised  at  the  last  session, 
$148,180,937.76  were  for  future  demands ;  making  an  increase, 
including  $22,787,988.81  for  indefinite  appropriations  and  re- 
demption of  temporary  debt,  beyond  the  estimates^  of  July,  of 
$218,904,427.68. 

To  provide  the  sums  needed,  the  Secretary  proposed : 
The  reduction  of  expenditure  within  the  narrowest  possible 
limits ;  contracts  of  every  description  to  be  subjected  to  strict 
supervision,  and  contractors  to  rigorous  responsibility ;  the  abo- 
lition of  unnecessary  offices  and  reduction  of  salaries ;  forfeiture 
of  the  property  of  rebels ;  that  the  duties  on  brown  sugar  should 
be  increased  to  two  and  one-half  cents  per  pound ;  on  day  ed 
sugar  to  three  cents ;  on  green  tea  to  twenty  cents  per  pound ; 
and  to  five  cents  per  pound  on  oofifee ;  but  thought  no  other 
alterations  in  the  tariff  would  be  expedient,  unless  changed 
circumstances  should  show  their  necessity.  He  proposed  to  in- 
crease the  direct  tax  so  as  to  produce  from  the  loyal  States  an 
annual  revenue  of  twenty  millions  of  dollars ;  and  to  lay  such 
duties  on  stills  and  distilled  liquors,  on  tobacco,  on  bank-notes, 
on  carriages,  on  legacies,  on  paper  evidences  of  debt  and  instru- 
ments for  conveyance  of  proper^,  and  other  similar  subjects 
of  taxation,  as  would  produce  twenty  millions ;  and  some  modi- 
fication in  the  income  tax,  which  he  declared  to  be  just  in  prin- 
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dple,  would  probably  produce  ten  millioiui  more — maldxig  an 
aggregate  derived  from  internal  taxation  of  fif^  milliona  of 
dollars.    He  conceded  that  this  sum  was  laige,  bnt  as  the  public 
necessities  were  also  great,  he  felt  that  he  could  not  shrink  from 
a  plain  statement  of  the  demands  of  the  situation.    But  the 
means  of  the  people  were  eztensiyei  and  the  objects  to  be  at- 
tained bj  a  consecration  of  a  portion  of  them  to  the  public 
service  were  priceless.    The  value  of  the  real  property  of  the 
loyal  States  he  stated,  in  round  numbers,  at  seven  and  a  half 
thousands  of  millions ;  the  personal  property  at  three  and  a  half 
thousands  of  millions ;  and  their  annual  surplus  earnings  at  not 
less  than  three  hundred  millions.    Four  mills  on  each  dollar,  or 
two-fifths  of  one  per  cent,  on  theb  real  and  personal  property, 
would  produce  forty-four  millions ;  to  this  sum  the  proposed  in^ 
come  tax  would  probably  add  ten  millions.  The  whole  sum  would 
be  little  moro  than  one^ixth  of  the  annual  surplus  earnings ;  and 
he  thought  such  a  tax  could  certainly  be  paid  without  incon- 
venience. However,  the  amount  to  be  derived  from  taxes  formed 
but  a  small  portion  of  the  whole  sums  required  for  the  expenses 
of  the  war ;  the  chief  reliance  was  necescorily  upon  loans.    But 
he  made  no  recommendation  as  to  the  powers  with  which  it 
might  be  expedient  to  invest  him  with  respect  to  future  negoti- 
ations.   He  referred  that  to  the  better  judgment  of  Congress, 
but  suggested  that  the  rates  of  interest — whatever  discretion 
might  be  otherwise  given  to  him — should  be  fixed  by  law ;  and 
he  submitted  his  views  of  a  national  ourbenot  with  great  full- 
ness, as  appears  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Chase  then  summarized  the  estimated  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80, 1862 :  the  total 
of  receipts  from  all  sources — ^taxes  and  loans — being  $829,501,- 
994.88;  and  of  expenditures,  $648,406,422.06;  showing  the 
apparent  amount  for  which  recourse  must  be  had  to  f uturo  loans 
of  $218,904,427.68. 

In  order  to  complete  the  view  of  the  financial  situation,  he 
summarized  the  facts  and  probabilities  of  the  publio  debt  : ' 

*  The  Secretarj  up  to  the  date  of  th!i  report  had  rehnbaned  to  the  States  of 
IDfaida,  Indiana,  Iowa,  tfdne,  Maeaachnaetta,  Michigan,  Kew  Jenej,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Ohio,  PennsylTania,  Rhode  Islaild,  and  Wlsoonain,  the  emn  of  M|S14,078.61y 
being  40  per  cent  of  the  anma  they  had  soTerallj  adTanoed  on  aooonnt  of  war  ex- 
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July  1, 1860,  the  debt  was         ....     $64,760,708  08 
July  1, 1861,  the  debt  was     ...       •  00,867,828  68 

July  1, 1862,  it  would  probably  be  •       .       .      617,872,808  08 

The  estimated  streDgth  of  the  anny  at  the  date  of  this  re- 
port was  as  follows : 


Infimtry 657,808  11,175  668,888 

OsTabT 04,664  4,744  60,808 

ArtiUery 80,880  4,808  24,688 

Biflemen  and  sharpahooten                8,805  ••..  8,805 

Engineers 107  107 

Total     ....        640,687        20,884       660,071 

These  were  for  three  years  ^ or  the  war" — ^in  addition  were 
77,876  three-months  troops,  making  an  actual  aggregate  of 
718,612. 

The  increase  in  the  naval  forces  was  proportionate.  On  the 
4th  of  March,  1861,  the  navy  consisted  of  for^-two  yessels, 
carrying  fiye  hundred  and  fifty-five  gnns  and  abont  seven  thou- 
sand six  hundred  men.  December  2,  1861,  the  number  of 
vessek  in  the  navy  (including  some  in  course  of  construction 
and  some  purchased  vessels  in  course  of  equipment)  was  two 
hundred  and  sixty-four,  carrying  twenty-five  hundred  and  fifty- 
five  guns  and  twenty-two  thousand  men. 

An  act  was  passed  and  approved  December  24th,  by  which 
the  duties  on  tea,  oofifee,  sugar,  etc,  were  fixed  at  the  rates  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Chase.  This  was  the  only  fiscal  legislation  of  the 
second  session  of  the  ThirtyHseventh  Congress  preceding  the 
dose  of  the  year,  and  the  suspension  of  cash  payments,  Decem- 
ber 81, 1861. 

peDses.  Before  Bending  to  Oongreea  the  report  from  which  theee  flgoree  are  ex- 
trected,  Mr.  Chmee  was  asked  by  tome  prominent  fjnanda]  gentlemen  of  New  York 
to  make  the  best  showing  he  could,  and  jetj  particolailj  to  state  the  pnblie  debt 
and  its  probabilities  at  the  lowest  possible  sum.  To  this  Mr.  Chase  replied,  that 
this  would  not  be  compatible  with  his  Tiews  of  doty ;  that  he  felt  boond  to  state  the 
lacts  as  they  were ;  and  if  the  reader  will  take  the  trouble  to  compare  his  estimatee 
with  the  results  of  the  debt,  he  will  see  how  nearly  they  approximate.  On  the  80th 
of  June,  1862,  it  was  $614,211,871.62;  and  on  the  80th  of  June,  1868,  it  was 
$1,098,798,181.87— his  estimate  hi  his  report  of  December,  1862,  having  been 
$1,122,297,408.24. 
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MILirJLBT  ASD  FOTAITGIAL  BinrATIOar  DT  JASVAMT^  1862 — ▲  HABD- 
H0NX7  WJLB  DCPSAOnOABLE  —  PB0P08AL  OF  MB.  THABDXUB 
BTSVXNB  TO  JBBUE  LEOAIXTBNDEB  PAPSB  HOHET — MB.  GHASB^g 

OFPoemov  to  thib  pbofosal — ^exibaotb  nox  ma  lbttbbs 

AND  BBPOBTB  OS  THB  SUBJECT — ^HIB  XFTOBTB  TO  ATOID  THB 
LBOAL  TEETDBB — FAILXJBB  OF  THB8B  EFFOBTB|  ABD  BUBUTB  TO 
AB  XnrATOIDABLB  NBOBSSITr— OPIBIOBB  OF  BBFUBUOAV  BEP> 
BE8BNTAT1VIEB  ABD  8BNAT0B8  OH  THB  LBOAL  TEEn>BB  — PAfl- 
8AOB  OF  THB  LBOAL-TENDBB  ACT— -OBB  HUNDBBD  ABD  FDTT 
XnXIOB  D0LLAB8  AXTTHOBIZBD — ▲  BBOOHD  BlilBfilOB  OF  OBB 
HTJBDBBD  ABD  FIFTY  lOLLIOB  D0LLAB8  BABOnOXniD  BT  OOB- 
OBBB8  —  BUIOCABT  OF  THB  WHOLB  IB8UB8  A.17TH0BIZBD-— 
EFFBQIB  OF  THB  LBOAL  TEBDEB. 

THE  fiituatioii,  military  and  finaTidal^  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1863,  was  gloomy  and  inanspidons.  The  ^^  Trent 
affair"  had  culminated  that  day  in  the  rdease  of  the  rebel  en- 
YojBj  Mason  and  Slidell,  from  their  imprisonment  in  Fort  War- 
ren,  and  the  recommencement  of  their  journey,  from  Boston 
Harbor,  toward  England. 

The  whole  coarse  of  the  Trent  transactions  had  been  a  sore 
wound  to  the  national  pride.  Men  of  all  parties  felt  that 
England  had  conducted  them  in  a  characteristic  spirit  of  insult 
and  menace.     The  history  of  this  ^'  affair  "  is  brief : 

On  the  8th  of  November,  1861,  Captain  Charles  Wilkes — 
commanding  the  sloop-of-war  San  Jacinto,  then  cruising  in  the 
Bahama  Channel — forcibly  detained  the  English  mail-steamer 
Trent,  and  took  from  aboard  of  her  James  M.  Mason  and  John 


Blidell,  who  were  making  their  way  to  England  aa  emiaeariea  of 
the  Confederate  GK)Temment.  They  were  bron^^t  to  the  United 
States  and  lodged  aa  political  priaoners  in  Fort  Warren. 

The  news  of  this  capture  was  received  in  the  United  States 
with  ^ride  and  exaltation ;  in  England  with  a  storm  of  anger. 
The  British  flag,  it  was  almost  uniyersally  dedared,  had  been 
insolted  and  outraged,  and  a  reparation  most  be  exacted  as  ample 
as  the  oflfense  had  been  great  Her  Majesty's  Government  was 
prompt  to  action;  it  was  instantly  as  indnstrions  in  preparing 
for  war  as  if  war  had  been  actually  declared. 

A  special  messenger  was  immediately  dispatched  to  Wash- 
ington, canying  private  instructions  to  the  British  minister — 
which,  however,  for  entirely  obvious  reasons,  were  made  public 
at  the  earliest  opportunity.  Lord  Lyons  was  instructed  to  exact 
not  only  the  immediate  release  of  the  Oonf ederate  emissaries, 
but  an  ample  apology  also.  ^Should  Mr.  Seward  ask  time,'' 
said  Lord  Bussell  to  Lord  Lyons,  ^^for  the  oondderation  of  this 
grave  and  serious  matter,  you  will  allow  not  exceeding  seven 
days."  Not  exceeding  seven  days  I  On  this  occasion,  at  any 
rate,  Mr.  Lincoln's  Government  wais  unconmionly  efficient,  and 
in  six  days  Mason  and  Slidell  were  delivered  up. 

There  was  little  in  the  military  rituation  at  that  time  to 
compensate  for  the  deep  humiliation  of  the  Trent  business. 
Quite  otherwise  indeed.  Nothing  at  all  had  been  accomplished ; 
and  the  vast  armies  of  the  republio— excepting  that  under  Grant 
in  the  West — ^lay  inactive.  The  public  heart  was  sore  and  rest- 
less ;  and  a  great  clamor  suddenly  arose.  A  victim  was  needed. 
The  administration  of  the  War  Department  was  famously  in- 
competent ;  it  commanded  the  confidence  neither  of  the  Presi- 
dent nor  of  the  people.  It  is  not  surprising^  therefore,  that  the 
public  exasperation  concentrated  itself  furiously  upon  Mr.  Cam- 
eron. Mr.  Lincoln  promptly  seLeed  an  opportunity  he  had  long 
wished ;  he  sent  a  note  of  three  lines  to  Mr.  Oameron,  inform- 
ing him  that  the  President  had  made  up  his  mind  to  accept  his 
(Mr.  Cameron's)  resignation  as  Secretary  of  War.  Mr.  Came- 
ron, however,  had  not  offered  any  resignation,  either  verbal  or 
written.  But  he  went  out  of  office,  and  was  succeeded  on  the 
13th  of  January  by  Edwin  M.  Stanton. 

Some  military  successes  followed  promptly  upon  Mr.  Stan- 
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ton's  acoesBion;  the  victory  at  Fiahing  Greek,  the  capture  of 
Forts  Henry  and  Donekon,  and  of  Boanoke  Island.  They 
were  utterly  indedsiyei  it  is  traoi  but  they  were  important  dis- 
asters to  the  insurgents;  who,  however,  exhibited  no  signs  of 
weakness  nor  of  yielding;  contrariwise,  they  seemed  to  be  in- 
spired to  new  and  more  vigorous  efforts^ 

Mr.  Lincoln's  government  was  now  in  the  midst  of  great 
difficulties.  The  magnitude  of  the  war  was  enormously  beyond 
all  expectation;  and  the  wisest  could  not  forecast  its  issue. 
Though  at  peace  with  foreign  nations,  our  foreign  relations  were 
a  subject  of  more  or  less  anxiety.  At  home  the  political  ele- 
ments were  not  united  in  support  of  the  war.  Instead  of  the 
army  of  four  hundred  thousand  men  proposed  by  the  President 
at  the  extra  session  in  July,  1861,  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand had  been  accepted  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  new  year, 
and  recruiting  still  went  on.  To  support  this  immeuHe  soldiery, 
and  an  extensively  enlarged  navy,  required  great  resources — but 
the  Treasury  was  almost  empty.  The  public  debt  already  reached 
three  hundred  millions  of  dollars  (January  28th),  and  one  hun- 
dred millions  were  overdue.  The  daily  expenditures  approxi- 
mated to  two  millions;  three  hundred  and  fifty  millions  were 
necessary  to  carry  the  GK)vemment  through  to  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  (June  80, 1862),'  while  upon  the  best  showing  the 
existing  resources  of  the  Treasury  would  be  exhausted  in  leas 
than  fifty  days.  Income  from  taxes  was  hopelessly  inadequate ; 
loans  could  not  be  procured,  except  of  bank-notes  and  upon  in- 
admissible discounts ;  the  public  necessities  pressed  inexorably, 
and  the  people  were  impatient  and  damorous.  Delay  was  dan- 
gerous, therefore,  in  every  aspect 

The  suspension  of  cash  payments  by  the  Government,  as  well 
as  by  the  banks,  developed  that  a  resort  to  paper  money  had  be- 
come unavoidable.  A  ^^  hard-money "  war  was  impracticable. 
The  Treasury  was  forced  to  make  choice,  therefore,  between  the 
inconvertible  notes  of  the  local  banks  and  the  inconvertible  notes 

*  These  were  the  esUmatee  of  Mr.  E.  G.  Spanlding,  of  Buffido,  in  the  Honte  of 
BepresentatiTee  on  the  28th  of  Janoary,  1862.  Thej  were  not  borne  out  bj  the 
UctM  aa  thej  eziated  June  80, 1862 ;  but  they  are  quoted  as  showing  the  reasons 
upon  which  action  on  the  legal  tender  was  largely  founded  at  the  time  of  its  discus- 
sion in  January  and  February,  1862. 
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of  the  GoYeomment.  In  either  case  expansion  was  inevitable : 
in  the  finti  the  iasaes  would  hare  been  determined  only  hj  con- 
flideratipna  of  bank  profit;  in  the  second,  by  the  public  necessi* 
ties — as  afterward  happened. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasuiy  and  the  Finance  C!ommittee8 
of  both  Senate  and  House  agreed  fully  as  to  the  inexpediency 
of  using  bank-notes,  and  in  llie  policy  of  issuing  a  circulation 
founded  upon  the  public  faith.  They  did  not  agree,  however, 
as  to  the  character  of  this  circulation. 

Mr.  Thaddeus  Stevens,  representing  the  paper-money  idea  in 
its  simplest  form,  proposed  the  issue  of  United  States  notes  to 
an  amount  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  Treasury,  which  should 
be  receivable  in  payment  of  Government  dues  of  every  kind, 
and  be  a  legal  tender  in  payment  of  all  debts  both  public  and 
private.  But  Mr.  Chase  had  already,  in  his  report  to  Congress 
made  on  the  9th  of  December,  1861,  expressed  his  aversion  to  a 
circulation  of  United  States  notes  even  when  conyertible  into 
coin.  He  admitted  that  the  substitution  of  a  national  for  a  State 
circulation  would  not  be  without  benefits ;  the  people  would  gain 
the  advantage  of  a  uniform  currency,  and  relief  from  a  conadera- 
ble  burden  in  the  form  of  interest  upon  debt  If  a  scheme  could 
be  devised  by  which  such  a  circulation  would  be  certainly  and 
strictly  confined  within  the  real  needs  of  the  people,  and  kept 
constantly  equivalent  to  specie  by  prompt  and  certain  redemp- 
tion in  coin,  it  could  hardly  faQ  of  legislative  sanction.  But  he 
expressed  his  apprehension  that  it  would  be  attended  with  seri- 
ous hazards  and  inconveniences.  The  temptation,  especially 
great  in  times  of  pressure  and  danger,  to  issue  notes  without  ad- 
equate provision  for  redemption ;  the  ever-present  liability  to  be 
called  on  for  redemption  beyond  means,  however  carefully  pro- 
vided and  managed ;  the  hazard  of  panics,  precipitating  demands 
for  coin  concentrated  on  a  few  points  and  a  single  fund ;  the 
risk  of  a  depreciated,  depreciating,  and  finally  worthless  paper 
money;  the  inmieasurable  evils  of  dishonored  public  &ith  and 
national  bankruptcy :  all  these  were  possible  consequences  of  a 
system  of  government  circulation.  It  might  be  truly  said,  per- 
haps, that  they  would  be  less  deplorable  than  those  of  an  irre- 
deemable State-bank  circulation;  but  the  possible  disasters  of 
the  plan  so  far  outweighed  its  probable  benefits,  that  he  felt  himr 
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9&^  coMtroMked  to  farl^^  Theee 

words  were  written  of  a  BjBtem  the  bads  of  which  was  ooin, 
and  under  which,  as  was  sapposed,  the  conyertibilily  of  the 
notes  into  gold  and  BQyer  woidd  be  steadily  sostained.* 

Mr.  Chase  was  not  without  a  remedy,  however.  In  order  to 
supply  a  sound  and  uniform  currency— one  entirely  adequate  to 
the  wants  of  the  country  at  the  same  time  that  it  famished  a 
sore  guarantee  against  excesBive  issues  and  uncertain  value  and 
credit — ^he  proposed  that  system  of  vatiohal  banxino  AS800^ 
ahovs  whidi  at  a  later  period  was  aulliorized  by  the  action  of 
Oongress.  The  principal  features  of  this  system  he  explained  to 
be:  First,  a  drcdation  of  notes  bearing  a  common  impression 
and  authenticated  by  a  common  authority  (that  of  the  national 
Government);  second,  the  redemption  of  these  notes  by  the 
associations  and  institutions  to  which  they  were  to  be  delivered 
for  issue;  and,  third,  the  security  of  that  redemption  by  the 
pledge  of  United  States  stocks,  and  an  adequate  provision  of  spe- 

>  The  reflectiou  of  Mr.  Hamilton  upon  th!i  point  are  too  fUl  of  wiadom  to  bo 
omitted :  **  The  emitting  of  paper  money  bj  the  anthoritj  of  Goremment  is  nMtj 
prohibited  to  the  indiridnal  States  b  j  the  Constitiition,  and  the  q^rit  of  that  prohi- 
bition ought  not  to  be  disregarded  bj  the  Goremment  of  the  United  States.  Thoi^ 
paper  emissions  under  a  general  anthoritj  might  hare  some  adrantages  not  appU* 
cable,  and  be  free  from  some  disadrantages  which  are  applicable  to  the  like  *"*— 'ff^iis 
bj  the  States  sqfiarately,  yet  thej  are  of  a  nature  so  liable  to  abuse— and,  it  may  bo 
aflbrmed,  so  oert^  of  bdng  abused — that  the*  wisdom  of  the  Goremment  wiU  bo 
shown  in  nerer  trusUng  itself  with  the  use  of  ao  seducing  and  dangerous  an  ezpedi^ 
ent.  In  times  of  tranquillity  it  mi§^t  have  no  ill  consequence ;  it  might  eren  perhapo 
be  managed  in  a  way  to  be  productiTo  of  good ;  but  in  great  and  trying  emergendeo 
there  is  almost  a  moral  certainty  of  its  becoming  mischierous.  The  stamping  of 
paper  is  an  operation  so  much  easier  than  the  laying  of  taxes,  that  a  GoTomment  in 
the  practice  of  paper  emissions  would  rarely  fkil,  in  any  such  emergency,  to  indulge 
itself  too  fkr  in  that  resource,  to  sTC^d  as  much  as  possible  one  less  auspidous  to 
present  popularity.  If  it  should  not  eren  be  carried  ao  ikr  as  to  be  rendered  an 
absolute  bubble,  it  would  at  least  be  likely  to  be  extended  to  a  degree  which  would 
occaiion  an  inflated  and  artificial  state  of  things,  incompatible  with  the  regular  and 
prosperous  course  of  the  political  economy.**— {/Sm  Alexander  Hamilton's  **  Beport 
on  a  United  States  Bank.**) 

'  Mr.  Chase,  prior  to  his  annual  report  submitted  to  Congress,  December  9, 1861, 
was  confident  there  would  be  no  suspension  of  cash  payments.  Mr.  Maunsell  B. 
Field,  hi  his  book,  '*  Memories  of  Many  Men  and  of  Some  Women,**  mentions  (pp. 
S66,  S66)  two  oonTersati<ms  between  Mr.  Chase  and  Mr.  John  J.  Cisco,  in  both  of 
which  the  former  declared  emphatically  that  so  long  as  he  was  Secretary  there 
should  be  no  suspension. 
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de.'  By  this  plan  private  capital  would  be  joined  with  the  pub- 
lic faith;  and  the  people,  in  their  ordinary  bnsineBfl,  wonld  reap 
the  adyantages  of  nniformity  in  currency;  of  nnifonnity  in 
eecority ;  of  effectnal  saf egnardi  if  effectual  aaf egoard  was  poe- 
Bible,  against  depreciation ;  and  of  protection  from  loaaea  in  dis^ 
counts  and  exchanges ;  while  in  the  operations  of  the  Govern- 
ment the  people  wonld  find  the  further  advantages  of  a  large 
demand  for  Government  securities,  of  increased  &cilities  for 
obtaining  the  loans  required  by  the  war,  and  of  some  alleviation 
of  the  burdens  on  industry  through  a  diminution  in  the  rate  of 
interest,  or  a  participation  in  the  profits  of  drcnlation,  without 
risking  the  p^ils  of  a  great  money  monopoly.  If  a  credit  circu- 
lation was  desirable  in  any  form,  it  would,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Secretary,  be  most  desirable  in  this.  The  notes  thus  issued  and 
secured  would,  in  his  judgment,  be  the  safest  cmrency  the  coun- 
try ever  enjoyed ;  they  would  be  of  equal  value  in  every  part 
of  the  Union.  By  adopting  this  system,  the  whole  drcolation 
of  the  country,  except  a  small  amount  of  foreign  coin,  would, 
after  the  lapse  of  two  or  three  years,  bear  the  impress  of  the 
nation  whether  in  coin  or  notes ;  while  the  amount  of  the  lat- 
ter, always  easily  ascertainable,  and  always  generally  known, 
would  not  be  likely  to  be  increased  beyond*  the  real  wants  of 
business.  Of  course  it  was  necessary  to  the  successful  working 
of  tliis  plan  that  the  State-bank  circulation  should  be  withdrawn 
and  this  national  circulation  substituted  in  its  stead.  He  pro- 
posed, therefore,  that  Congress  should  offer  inducements  to  the 
solvent  institutions  of  the  country  to  consent  to  this  substitu- 
tion; and  expressed  his  conviction  that  no  argunent  was  neces- 
saiy  to  establish  the  constitutionality  of  the  proposed  plan. 

In  order  to  make  this  plan  effective  for  the  puiposes  for 
which  it  was  designed,  prompt  action  was  necessary  on  the  part 
of  Congress.  Mr.  Chase  accordingly  submitted  a  bill  embody- 
ing the  principles  proposed ;  but  the  prevailing  sentiment  of 
Congress  was  decidedly  hostile,  and  the  almost  united  infiuence 

>  In  his  report  of  December,  1868,  the  Secretarj,  while  renewing  hii  reoommen* 
dations  for  a  ajstem  of  natiopal  bank  dnmlation,  deolared  with  emphaaia  that  he 
proposed  "no  mere  paper-money  scheme,  bnt,  on  the  contrary,  a  seriea  of  measures 
looking  to  a  safe  and  gradual  return  to  gold  and  silTer  as  the  only  permanent  basis, 
standard  and  measure  of  ralues  recognized  by  the  Constitution.*' 

16 
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of  the  State  banks — a  poweifal  interest  in  the  conntry — was 
against  it  As  stated  in  another  place  in  this  Tolmnei  the  most 
thatwas  done  at  that  session  was  permission  granted  to  Ifr. 
Hooper  to  introdnoe  a  bill  providing  for  a  system  of  national 
banking  association^  upon  which,  however,  no  action  was  had. 

The  proposal  to  establish  a  drcnlation  of  United  States  notes 
in  amount  wholly  at  the  discretion  of  CongresSi  and  ezdnsiyely 
within  the  management  and  control  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, excited  in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Chase  serious  apprehensions  of 
disaster ;  but  to  invest  these  same  notes,  irredeemable  in  coin,  with 
the  character  of  legal  tender  in  payment  of  both  public  and  pri- 
vate debts,  and  necessarily  retroactive  in  its  scope  and  operation, 
filled  him  with  an  almost  invincible  repugnance.  He  thought 
it  a  measure  of  great  violence ;  of  doubtful  constitutionality,  and 
certain  to  lead  to  many  hardships  and  much  in  justice.  But  deeply 
as  he  felt  these  considerations,  he  felt  that  the  safety  of  the 
state  was  indeed  the  siqpreme  law.  The  inexorable  necessity 
remained  that  a  currency  should  be  provided  in  which  loans 
could  be  negotiated  and  the  transactions  of  the  Government 
could  be  carried  on.  In  existiTig  circumstances,  his  scheme  of  a 
national  circulation  issued  through  the  instrumentality  of  bank- 
ing institutions  controlled  by  the  national  authority,  was  imprac- 
ticable; but  he  did  not  despair  of  avoiding  the  legal-tender 
sanction.  He  proposed  several  modes  of  doing  this — ^the  more 
important  of  which  was,  perhaps,  that  the  banks  should  receive 
and  disburse  the  GK)vemment  notes  as  they  did  their  own.  He 
believed  that  such  an  arrangement  would  give  them  as  much 
credit  as  the  legal-tender  sanction  would.  But  the  banks  resisted 
his  wishes.  To  none  of  his  projects  would  they  give  any  thing 
approximating  to  a  unanimous  consent.  Some  manifested  a  dis- 
position wholly  to  discredit  the  national  circulation,'  whether 
issued  in  notes  bearing  interest,  or  issued  in  notes  bearing  no  in- 
terest; and  if  possible  to  force  upon  the  country  the  circulation 
of  the  suspended  banks.    ^^  This  state  of  things,"  wrote  Mr. 

>  For  example :  not  long  before  the  paesage  of  the  legal-tender  act,  a  distingniahed 
bank  president  of  New  York— noted  for  his  hostilitj  to  the  measures  of  the  Secre- 
tarj,  and  thoronghlj  informed  at  the  same  time  of  the  opposition  of  the  Secretary  to 
the  legal  tender,  and  beliering  doubtless  that  he  would  not  consent  to  it— on  a  cer- 
tain oooasion  ostentatiouslj  threw  out  the  demand  notes  in  reoeiTing  deposits,  with 
the  exultant  inquirj,  "What  will  he  do  now?" 
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Ghase  to  Mr.  Trowbridge,  ^was  tho  high-road  to  rain,  and  I  did 
not  hesitate  aa  to  the  remedy.  I  nnited  with  those  who  desired 
to  make  the  United  States  notes  a  legal  tender,  and  joining  them 
decided  the  success  of  the  measure." 

The  historical  fact  is,  then,  that  Mr.  Chase  did  not  originate 
the  l^;al-tender  measure,  nor  come  to  its  support  even  until  he 
had  exhausted  all  the  means  at  his  command  to  make  its  adop- 
tion unnecessary.  And  it  was  the  fixed  belief  of  many  leading 
Bepublican  members  both  of  the  Senate  and  House  that  it  was 
unavoidable ;  and  of  its  potency  in  affording  prompt  relief  no 
one  had  any  doubt  The  Chambers  of  Commerce  in  New  York 
and  other  leading  cities  officially  indorsed  the  measure.  Mr. 
John  J.  Cisco,  the  Assistant  Treasurer  at  New  York — ^whose  long 
practical  experience  in  financial  afEairs'  ma$le  his  opinions  espe- 
cially valuable  and  important — ^in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Chase  expressed 
his  belief  in  the  necessity  of  the  measure;  not  indeed  because  he 
approved  the  principle  it  involved,  but  because  the  public  safety 
was  paramount  to  all  other  considerations.  He  was  urged  to  its 
support  by  eminent  New  York  merchants  and  bankers ;  among 
the  latter  John  Austin  Stevens,  at  that  time  President  of  the 
Bank  of  Commerce.  His  Assistant  Secretary,  Mr.  G^rge  Har- 
rington— ^in  whose  ability  and  judgment  Mr.  Chase  reposed  great 
confidence— was  earnest  in  his  advocacy  of  the  measure.  ^^  It  is 
impossible  to  get  along  without  it,"  were  his  emphatic  words. 
This  was  said  about  the  20th  of  January,  1862 ;  on  the  29th  Mr. 
Chase  addressed  a  letter  to  Mr.  Thaddeus  Stevens,  in  which  he 
said: 

*'  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  resolution  of  the 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Meant  referring  to  me  House  bill  No.  240,'  and 

'  He  had  serred  In  his  oflBoe  under  General  Pieroe  and  Mr.  Bnehanan,  and  oon- 
sented  to  a  temporary  sefrioe  wider  Mr.  Lincoln. 

*  House  Bill  No.  240  was  entitled  ''An  act  to  anthorlse  the  iasoe  of  United 
States  notes,  and  for  the  redemption  or  funding  thereof,  and  for  iVmding  the  floating 
debt  of  the  United  Sutes.**  It  was  reported  in  the  House  of  BqpreseotatiTes  bj 
Mr.  B.  G.  Spaulding,  of  New  Tork,  who  said,  in  the  course  of  a  speech  made  in  its 
support,  and  referring  to  the  l^gal-tender  feature :  "  It  is  a  war  measure;  a  measure 
of  necessitj  and  not  of  choice,  presented  bj  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  to 
meet  the  most  pressing  demands  upon  the  Treasury,  to  sustun  the  army  and  the  naTy 
until  they  can  make  a  Tigorous  adrance  upon  the  traitors  and  crush  out  the  rebd- 
Uon.    These  are  extraordinary  times,  and  extraordinary  measures  must  be  resorted 
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aaUng  my  opinion  at  to  the  propriety  and  neceiiity  of  iti  immedlite 
eage  by  Oongreaa. 

'"Ilie  conditlan  of  the  Treasury  certainly  makes  immediate  action  on 
the  snlject  of  affording  proyirion  for  the  expenditures  of  the  Goyemment 
both  expedient  and  necessary.  The  general  proirisions  of  the  Mil  sab- 
mitted  to  me  seem  to  be-well  adapted  to  the  end  proposed.  Thero  an 
some  points  in  it,  howeyer,  which  may  perhaps  be  nsefhlly  amended. 

*'  The  proyision  making  the  United  Btatea  notes  a  legal  tender  has 
doubtless  been  well  considered  by  the  committee^  and  their  conclnslon 
needs  no  snpport  from  any  obserration  of  mine.  I  think  it  my  dnty  to 
say,  howerer,  that  in  respect  to  this  proyision  my  reflections  haye  con- 
dncted  me  to  the  same  condorions  they  haye  reached.  It  is  not  unknown 
to  them  that  I  haye  felt,  nor  do  I  wish  to  conceal  that  I  now  foel,  a  great 
ayersion  to  making  any  thing  but  coin  a  legal  tender  in  payment  of  debts. 
It  has  been  my  anxious  wish  to  ayoid  the  necessity  of  such  legislation*  It 
is  at  present  impossible,  howeyer,  in  consequence  of  the  large  expendi« 
tures  entailed  by  the  war  and  the  suspension  of  the  bankS|  to  procure  suf- 
ficient coin  for  current  disbursements ;  and  it  has  therefon  become  indis- 
pensably necessary  that  we  should  resort  to  the  issue  of  United  States 
notes.  The  makhig  them  a  legal  tender  might  still  be  ayoided  if  the  will- 
ingness manifested  by  the  people  generally,  by  railroad  companies  and  by 
many  of  the  banking  institutions,  to  receiye  and  pay  them  as  money  in  aU 
transactions  wero  absolutely  or  practically  uniyersal;  but  unfortunately 
there  are  some  persons  and  some  institutions  which  refose  to  receiye  and 
pay  them,  and  whose  action  tends  not  merely  to  the  unnecessary  depreda- 
tion of  the  notes,  but  to  established  discriminations  in  business  against 
those  who— in  this  matter— giye  a  cordial  support  to  the  Goyemment  and 
in  fayor  of  those  who  do  not.    Such  discriminations  should,  if  possible,  be 

to  in  order  to  ssTe  our  Goremment  and  preserre  our  nstionality.**  This  bill,  in  its 
earlier  phases,  had  beeq  submitted  to  Mr.  Chase  for  his  reading:  he  returned  it  to  Mr. 
Spauldin^  wiUi  some  slight  modificatioiiB  suggested  by  the  settled  modes  of  business 
in  the  department,  and  by  conriderations  of  economy  and  conrenience.  In  his  note 
to  Mr.  Spaulding  on  this  oocasion,  he  said  he  ^  exoeedin^^y  regretted  that  it  was 
found  necessary  to  resort  to  the  measure  of  maldng  fondable  notes  of  the  United 
States  a  legal  tender,**  but  that  he  **  heartily  desired  to  ooSperate  with  the  commit- 
tee in  all  measures  to  meet  the  existing  necessities  in  the  mode  most  useAil  and  least 
hurtfol  to  the  general  interests.**  Mr.  Spaulding  states,  in  his  "  History  of  the  Legal- 
Tender  Paper  Money  of  the  Bebellion  **  (page  4S),  that  this  letter  of  Mr.  Chase  was 
regarded  by  a  majority  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  as  non-committal  on 
the  legal-tender  dauae  in  the  biB,  and  manj  believed  that  when  pressed  to  a  deci^on 
he  would  declare  against  its  constitutionality.  In  order  to  obtain  the  opinion  of  the 
Secretary  more  fblly,  Mr.  Srastus  Coming  olTered  a  resolution  in  the  comndttee^ 
referring  biU  Na  S40  to  the  Secretary,  and  requesting  him  to  communicate  at  as 
eariy  a  day  as  possible  his  opinion  as  to  the  propriety  and  necessity  of  its  imme- 
diate passage.  After  considerable  delay,  the  Secretary  sent  the  reply  quoted  in  the 
text 
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prerented ;  and  the  proyinon  making  the  notes  a  legal  tender  in  a  great 
measure,  at  least,  preyents  it  bj  putting  all  citizens  in  this  respect  upon 
the  same  leyel  both  of  rights  and  duties. 

**  The  committee  doubtless  will  feel  the  necessity  of  accompanying  this 
measure  with  legislation  necessary  to  secure  the  highest  credit  as  well  as 
the  largest  currency  of  these  notes.  This  security  can  be  fbund,  in  my 
judgment,  by  proper  proTisions  for  ftmding  them  in  interest-bearing 
bonds ;  by  welt-guarded  legislation  authorising  banking  associations  with 
circulation  based  on  the  bonds  in  which  the  notes  are  ftmded ;  and  by  a 
Judicious  system  of  adequate  taxation,  which  will  not  only  create  a  de- 
mand for  the  notes,  but— by  securing  the  prompt  payment  of  interest — 
raise  and  sustain  the  credit  of  the  bonds.  Such  l^gldation,  it  may  be 
hoped,  will  diyest  the  legal-tender  clause  of  the  bill  of  injurious  tenden* 
des,  and  secure  the  earliest  possible  return  to  a  sound  currency  of  coin  and 
promptly  conyertible  notes. 

'*  I  beg  leaye  to  add  that  yigorous  military  operations,  and  the  unspar- 
ing retrenchment  of  all  unnecessaxy  expenses,  will  also  contribute  essen« 
tiaUy  to  this  desirable  end.'' 

A  few  days  later— on  the  8d  of  Febmaiy— -lie  addressed  a 
short  note  to  Mr.  £.  G.  Spanlding,  who,  aa  head  of  a  sab-com- 
mittee  of  the  Oommittee  of  Ways  and  Means,  had  the  bill  eon- 
taining  the  l^al-tender  danse  in  charge.  In  that  note  Mr. 
Chase  said: 

"Mr.  Seward  said  to  me  on  yesterday  that  you  had  obserred  to  him 
that  my  hesitation  in  coming  up  to  the  legal-tender  proposition  embar- 
rassed you;  and  I  am  yery  sorry  to  know  it,'for  my  anxious  wish  is  to 
support  you  in  all  respects. 

"  It  is  true  I  came  with  reluctance  to  the  conclusion  that  the  l^gal-ten- 
der  clause  is  a  necessity,  but  I  came  to  it  decidedly  and  I  support  it  ear- 
nestly. I  do  not  hesitate  when  I  haye  made  up  my  mind,  howeyer  much 
r^;ret  I  may  feel  oyer  the'  necessity  of  the  conclusion  to  which  I  came.  .  .  . 

« Immediate  action  is  of  great  importance.  The  Treasury  is  nearly 
empty.  I  haye  been  obliged  to  draw  for  the  last  installment  of  the  Koyem- 
ber  loan;  so  soon  as  it  is  paid,  I  fear  the  banks  generally  will  refhse  to 
receiye  the  United  States  notes.  You  will  see  the  necessity  of  urging  the 
bill  through  without  more  delay.*' 

But  although  the  Secretary  at  last  gave  in  his  adhesion,  the 
measure  did  not  command  the  xmanimons  support  of  the  friends 
of  the  Administration,  and  was  solidly  opposed  by  the  Demo- 
crats. It  encountered  a  yiolent  hostility  and  opposition  in  both 
Houses ;  the  harshest  denunciations  behig  showered  upon  it  by 
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leading  Bepublicans.    Some  of  these  will  now  be  read  wiUi 
interest. 

"Mi.  Justin  S.  Morrill,  of  Yermont  (then  in  the  House  of 
Bepresentatiyes) :  ^  I  shonld  feel  that  I  utterly  failed  in  the  di«- 
chaige  of  mj  duty,  if  I  did  not  find  a  stronger  prop  for  the 
country  than  this  measure — a  measure  not  blessed  by  one  sound 
precedent,  and  damned  by  alll"  Then  followed  this  indict- 
ment: ^^It  is  of  doubtful  constitutionality;  it  is  immoral;  a 
breach  of  the  public  faith ;  it  will  banish  all  specie  from  drcnla- 
tion ;  it  will  degrade  us  in  the  estimation  of  other  nations ;  it 
will  cripple  American  labor,  and  throw  larger  wealth  into  the 
hands  of  the  rich,  and  there  is  no  necessity  calling  for  so  desper- 
ate a  remedy.  ...  I  protest  against  maldng  any  thing  a  legal 
tender  but  gold  and  silver,  as  calculated  to  undermine  all  confi- 
dence in  the  republic." 

Mr.  Eoscoe  Oonkling,  of  New  York  (then  also  in  the  House) : 
— ^^^It  will  proclaim  throughout  the  country  a  saturnalia  of 
fraud ;  a  carnival  of  rogues.  Every  agent,  attorney,  treasurer, 
trustee ;  every  debtor  of  a  fiduciary  character,  who  has  received 
for  others  money — ^hard  money,  worth  a  hundred  cents  in  the 
dollar — ^will  forever  release  himself  from  liability  by  buying 
up,  for  that  knavish  purpose,  at  its  depreciated  value,  the  spuri- 
ous currency  we  will  put  afloat.  Everybody  will  do  it,  except 
those  who  are  more  honest  than  the  American  Congress  advises 
them  to  bel  •  .  •  'No  precedent  can  be  urged  in  its  favor;  no 
suggestion  of  the  existence  of  such  a  power  can  be  found  in  the 
legislative  history  of  the  country.  .  .  •  But  more  is  claimed  "  (in 
the  pending  measure)  ^^  than  the  right  to  create  a  legal  tender 
heretofore  unknown.  It  is  not  confined  to  transactions  in  fvr 
tuTO^  but  is  retroactive  in  its  scope.  It  reaches  back,  and  strikes 
at  every  existing  pecuniary  obligation." 

Mr.  Owen  Lovejoy:  ^'Ko  respectable  argument  has  been 
advanced  in  support  of  its  constitutionality,  and  as  great  talent 
and  eminent  ability  have  been  brought  to  bear  upon  it,  I  take 
it  that  no  argument  can  be  made  in  vindication  of  its  constitu- 
tionality. .  •  •  Moreover,  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  any  legisla- 
tive body  to  make  something  out  of  nothing." 

Mr.  Thaddeus  Stevens :  ^'  The  measure  is  one  of  necessity 
and  not  of  choice.    No  one  would  willingly  issue  paper  currency 
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not  redeemable  on  demand  and  make  it  a  l^;al  tender.  It  is 
never  desirable  to  depart  from  the  drcolating  medium  which,  hj 
the  common  consent  of  civilized  nations^  forms  the  standard  of 
value.** 

Mr.  Fessenden,  in  the  Senate :  ^^  It  is,  in  mj  judgment,  a 
confession  of  bankruptcy.  We  go  out  to  the  country  with  a 
declaration  that  we  are  unable  to  paj  or  borrow,  and  such  a  con- 
fession is  not  cslculated  to  incresse  our  credit  Nobody  can  deny 
that  it  is  bad  faith.  If  it  be  neoessaiy  for  the  salvation  of  the 
Government,  all  considerations  of  the  kind  miist  yield ;  but  to 
make  the  best  of  it,  it  is  bad  faith,  and  encourages  bad  morality 
both  public  and  private.  To  say  that  notes  thus  issued  shall  be 
receivable  in  payment  of  all  private  obligations  is,  in  its  very 
essence,  a  wrong,  for  it  compels  one  man  to  take  from  his  neigh- 
bor  in  payment  of  a  debt  that  which  he  would  not  otherwise  re- 
ceive or  be  obliged  to  receive,  and  what  is  not  probably  full  pay- 
ment." He  dedared  that  it  inflicted  a  stain  upon  the  national 
honor,  and  would  occasion  loss  that  would  fall  most  heavily  on 
the  poor. 

Mr.  Sumner,in  the  Senate:  ^'Is  it  necessary  to  incur  all  the 
unquestionable  evils  of  inconvertible  paper,  forced  into  circula- 
tion by  act  of  Congress — ^to  suffer  the  stain  upon  our  national 
faith — ^to  bear  the  stigma  of  a  seeming  repudiation — ^to  lose  for 
the  present  that  credit  which  is  in  itself  a  treasury — and  to  teach 
debtors  everywhere  that  contracts  may  be  varied  at  the  will  of 
the  stronger  !  Surely,  there  is  much  in  these  inquiries  that  may 
make  us  pause.  If  our  countiy  were  {>oor  or  feeble,  without 
population  and  without  resources ;  if  it  were  already  drained  by 
a  long  war;  if  the  enemy  had  succeeded  in  depriving  us  of 
the  means  of  livelihood — ^then  we  should  not  even  pause.  But 
our  countiy  is  rich  and  powerful,  with  a  great  population,  busy, 
honest,  and  determined ;  and  with  unparalleled  resources  of  fdl 
kinds,  agricultural,  mineral,  industrial,  and  commercial :  it  is 
yet  undraiued  by  the  war  in  which  we  are  engaged ;  nor  has  the 
enemy  succeeded  in  depriving  us  of  any  of  the  means  of  liveli- 
hood«  It  is  hard,  very  hard,  to  think  that  such  a  countiy,  so 
powerful,  so  rich,  and  so  beloved,  should  be  compelled  to  adopt 
a  policy  of  even  questionable  propriety.  If  I  mention  these 
things — ^if  I  make  these  inquiries — ^it  is  because  of  the  unfeigned 
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Bolidtude  I  feel  with  regard  to  this  measorey  and  not  with  the 
view  of  arguing  against  the  exercLse  of  a  constitutional  power, 
when,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Goyemment,  in  which  I  place  trust, 
the  necessity  for  its  exercise  has  aniyed.  Snrelj,  we  must  all  be 
against  paper  money — ^we  must  all  insist  upon  maintaining  the 
integrity  of  the  Goyemment-— and  we  must  all  set  onr  faces 
against  any  proposition  like  the  present,  except  as  a  temporaiy 
eaqpedient,  rendered  imperatiye  by  the  exigency  of  the  hour.  If 
I  yote  for  this  proposition,  it  will  be  because  I  am  unwilling  to 
refuse  to  the  Goyemment,  especially  chaiged  with  this  respon- 
sibility, that  confidence  which  is  hardly  less  important  to  the 
public  interests  than  the  money  itself." 

That  feature  in  the  bill  excepting  the  interest  on  the  public 
debt  and  duties  on  imports  ^  from  the  operation  of  the  legal  ten- 
der, and  making  them  payable  in  coin,  was  condemned  as  an 
unjust  and  odious  discrimination.  Ur.  Steyeps  directed  his 
strong  inyectiye  against  it  He  said  that  with  this  proyision  in- 
corporated (originated  in  the  Senate)  the  measure  had  ^^  all  the 
bad  qualities  originally  charged  upon  it  by  its  enemies,  and  none 
of  its  benefits.  It  creates  money,  and  by  its  yery  terms  declares 
it  depredated.  It  makes  two  classes  of  money— one  for  the 
banks  and  brokers,  and  another  for  the  people.  It  discriminates 
between  the  rights  of  different  classes  of  creditors,  allowing  the 
capitalist  to  demand  gold,  and  compelling  the  ordinaiy  lender  on 
individual  security  to  receive  notes  which  the  Government  itself 
has  purposely  discredited."  Mr.  Hooper  also  opposed  this  feat- 
ure, but  it  prevailed — diiefiy  upon  the  ground  that  the  credit  of 
the  notes  would  be  better  sustained  if  they  were  made  convertible 
into  coin  interest-bearing  securities.  But  Mr.  Stevens,  feeling 
deeply  the  injustice  of  the  discrimination,  made  an  effort  to  have 
the  wages  of  the  army  and  navy,  and  contractofs  for  -supplies 
furnished  for  their  support,  paid  in  coin ;  nor  was  he  far  from 
success — sixtyHseven  votes  being  recorded  in  its  favor  to  seventy- 
two  against  it. 

The  bill  became  a  law  on  the  25th  of  Febniaiy,  1862.  It 
authorized  the  issue  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  United 

^  DatieB  on  import!  were  mtde  payable  in  coin,  and  the  coin  bo  deilTed  into  the 
Treasury  was  to  be  reeenred  by  the  Secretary  as  a  special  fUnd  for  tho  payment  of 
interest  on  the  public  debt 
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States  notes  not  bearing  interest^  payable  at  tbe  Treasury  of  the 
United  States,  in  denominations  of  not  less  than  five  dollars ; 
fifty  millions  to  be  in  lien  of  fifty  millions  of  demand  notes  an- 
thorized  in  July,  1861,  which  were  to  be  taken  tqp  and  retired  as 
rapidly  as  practicable  (and  ten  millions  of  ^^  demand  notes,"  also  * 
issued  nnder  anthority  of  an  act  approved  February  12, 1862, 
passed  while  the  legal-tender  measure  was  under  discussion,  were 
also  to  be  retired  and  l^;al  tenders  substituted  in  their  stead) ; 
the  two  kinds  of  notes,  taken  together,  were  not  to  exceed  one 
hundred  and  fifty  millions ;  they  were  to  be  received  in  payment 
of  all  taxes,  internal  duties,  excises,  debts  and  demands  of  eveiy 
kind  due  to  the  United  States,  except  duties  on  imports,  whidi 
were  to  be  paid  in  coin,  and  of  all  claims  and  demands  against 
the  United  States  of  every  kind  whatsoever,  exgeft  for  interest 
upon  the  public  debt,  which  was  to  be  paid  in  coin ;  and  they 
were  to  be  lawful  honet  asd  a  legal  txndsb  ts  payment  of 
ALL  DEBTS,  PUBLIC  AND  PBivATE,  withiu  the  United  States,  except 
duties  on  imports  and  interest  on  the  public  debt,*  and  they  were 
to  be  received  at  par  in  exchange  for  the  six  per  cent.  ^^  fiv&- 
tweniy  bonds,"  or  any  other  loans  subsequently  sold  or  nego- 
tiated by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Although  there  was  no  pledge  to  that  effect  in  the  act,  the 
whole  course  of  the  debate  upon  it  implied  a  general  understand- 
ing, at  any  rate,  that  the  amount  of  the  legal  tenders  should  not 
at  any  time  exceed  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  dollars. 

But  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  were  not  enough.  On 
the  7th  of  June  subsequent  to  the  passage  of  this  act  Mr.  Chase 

>  On  the  11th  of  Karcb,  1862,  the  President  tpprored  an  act  by  which  the  **  de- 
mand  notet**  were  also  made  a  legal  tender;  the  reason  for  the  act  being  thai 
although  the  **  demand  notes "  were  reoeiTed  for  duties  on  imposts,  and  cmffhi  to 
hare  been^t  par  with  coin,  some  of  the  banks  refused  to  raedTe  them,  and  th^ 
were  slightly  depreciated  in  consequence. 

'  During  the  suspension  of  cash  payments  by  the  Bank  of  Enf^d,  the  imperial 
Treasury  receired  the  notes  of  the  bank  in  payment  of  erery  kind  of  dues,  and  paid 
them  out  for  interest  upon  the  public  debt  This  latter,  of  course^  affected 
many  persons,  and  was  not  exactly  honest;  but  doubtless  it  was  better  and  fairer 
than  to  make  a  legal  discrimination  among  public  creditors.  It  ought  to  be  ob- 
senred,  too,  that  the  depreciation  of  Bank  of  England  notes,  eren  after  it  began, 
was  Tery  slight  and  gradual,  and  worked  no  extreme  hardships ;  and  it  has  been 
stated  that  for  a  short  period  after  the  suspension  they  were  actually  at  a  slif^t  pre- 
mium orer  coin. 
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applied  to  Congress  for  authority  to  issue  one  hundred  and  fifty 
xniilions  more,  and  of  this  stun  thirty-fiye  millions  were  to  be  in 
denominations  less  than  five  dollars.'    Great  inconTenience,  he 

1  In  hit  letter  of  June  7, 1862,  to  Mr.  Storens,  dinirman  of  the  Committee  of 
Ways  and  Means,  Mr.  Chase  proposed  to  make  arrangements  for  engraTing  and 
printing  the  legal-tender  notes  in  tiie  Treasury  Departoient  building  at  Washington. 
Congress  (act  of  July  11, 1862)  authorised  him  to  do  so.  The  oiganizatioa  of  the 
"  Cnrreney  Bureau**  was  prompt;  a  suitable  system  of  ** ohecks  and  balances**  was 
prorided  for  the  public  protection,  and  from  its  first  beghming  in  1862,  iHth  one  male 
and  four  female  operatiTes,  it  attdned  in  1864— about  the  time  of  Mr.  Secretary  Chases 
resignation— a  capacity  for  the  production  of  notes  and  bonds  to  the  amount  of  dx- 
teen  millions  of  dollars  a  day  I — ^which  sum  it  sometimes  exceeded,  and  employed 
orer  fire  hundred  operatiTes.  This  bureau  was  the  subject  of  a  rest  deal  of  gossip 
and  scandal;  its  chief  was  charged  with  flagrant  abuse  of  his  place  with  respect  to 
some  of  the  women,  which  may  or  may  not  have  been  true ;  and  iHth  fraud  and 
peculation,  which  certainly  was  not  true.  There  was  no  lade  of  committees  ap- 
pohited  both  by  Congress  and  the  Secretary  himsdf^  to  inyestigate  its  aflUrs ;  these 
committees  were  laborious  and  thorough  in  their  inquiries ;  most  of  their  members 
were  either  political  enemies  of  the  Secretary  or  personal  enemies  of  the  chief  of  the 
bureau;  but  they  derdoped  nothing  showing  dishonest  or  eren  careless  manage- 
ment It  was  in  connection  with  the  manufacture  of  paper  money  that  the  employ- 
ment of  women  in  the  Treasury  Department  became  a  settled  policy.  The  notes 
came  from  the  bank-note  companies  in  sheets,  and  at  the  beginning  the  business  of 
the  women  was  to  trim  them  for  drcnlatlon.  This  was  afterward  done  by  macfainevy ; 
,  many  of  the  women  were  then  transferred  to  the  performance  of  clerical  duties,  and 
others  were  appointed  in  pursuance  of  law. 

As  already  said,  this*Currency  Bureau  was  the  subject  of  a  great  deal  of  official 
inTestigation.    Indeed,  it  was  so  rarely  free  from  some  sort  of  exploration,,  at  the 
direction  either  of  Congress  or  the  Secretary,  that  the  head  of  the  bureau  was  in  the 
habit  of  saying  that  he  was  unhappy  when  a  committee  was  not  "  sitting  upon  him.** 
In  the  course  of  an  inTestigation  ordered  by  Congress,  Mr.  James  Brooks,  of  New 
York— a  Democratic  member  of  the  radical  order— exercised  an  espedally  scTeie 
scrutiny.    He  fdt  sure  that  there  must  be  numerous  opportunities  for  the  abstraction 
of  bonds  and  currency  in  the  printing  diTision  by  its  employes,  and  directed  his  ex- 
amination to  their  derelopment    The  system  of  *' checks  and  balances  *'  was,  how- 
CTcr,  as  nearly  perfect  as  human  ingenuity  could  make  it;  and  the  head  of  the 
bureau  gaTC  Mr.  Brooks  a  surprising  instance  of  this.    He  asked  Mr.  Brooks  for 
a  one^ollar  greenback ;  saying  he  would  trace  that  particular  dollar  from  the  time 
it  was  part  of  a  sheet  of  clean  white  paper  in  the  **  paper-room  *'  to  the  hour  of  its 
ddiTery  into  the  custody  of  another  bureau  of  the  Treasury  Department    He  did 
this,  showing  the  course  of  the  bill  through  the  seTcral  rooms  in  which  It  was  sub- 
jected to  one  operation  of  printing  or  another,  and  the  scTeral  hands  operating  upon 
it  until  it  at  last  emerged  a  completed  piece  of  money.    It  was  unmistakably  true 
that  the  particular  bill  traced  was  the  particular  bill  supplied  for  that  puipose. 
Another  instance,  showing  the  excellence  of  the  system,  was  this :  One  eTcning  a  sheet 
or  two  of  fractional  currency  were  missing ;  and  this,  too,  before  a  single  employ^  of 
the  printing  diTision  had  departed  for  home  after  the  day*s  work  was  done.    Indeed, 
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Baid,  had  arisen  from  the  want  of  notes  of  the  smaller  denomina- 
tion%  it  having  been  found  impracticable — notwithstanding  the 
efforts  of  the  Treasorj — ^to  procure  a  supply  sujffident  to  answer 
neoessaiy  demands.  The  Secretary  thought  the  Gkrremment 
might  authenticate^  by  device  and  imprint,  small  notes  as  well  as 
small  coins ;  and  that  a  resumption  of  cash  payments  could  be 
more  safely  and  easily  effected  if  the  whole  currency,  hirge  and 
smally  was  in  United  States  notes.  He  said  that  while  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Government  were  not  less  than  amillion  a  day,  the 
receipts  from  customs  were  only  about  $230,000,  and  the  conver- 
sions of  legal  tenders  into  six  per  cent,  five-twenty  bonds  did  not 
exceed  $160,000.  <^  The  condition  of  the  Treasury,"  said  Mr. 
Chase  in  submitting  a  bill  in  accordance  with  these  views  of  the 
existing  necessities,  ^  renders  prompt  action  highly  desirable ; 
and  I  trust  it  is  not  necessary  to  assure  Congress  that  should  the 
powers  asked  for  be  granted,  they  will  be  exercised  only  with  the 
most  careful  reference  to  the  requirements  of  the  public  inter- 
ests." 

The  amount  of  legal  tenders  in  circulation  at  this  time  was 
$147,000,000,  being  within  three  millions  of  the  whole  amount 
authorized  by  the  former  act. 

The  popularity  of  the  former  issue  was  by  this  time  general, 
and  the  wishes  of  the  Secretary  were  promptly  met  Moreover, 
Congress  was  willing  to  increase  the  supply  of  notes,  since  that 
mode  of  supporting  the  war  averted,  or  seemed  to  avert,  a  neces- 

h  wti  a  special  feature  of  the  syitem  that  no  employ^  waa  diimiMed  until  ererj 
scrap  of  paper  in  the  dirision  had  been  strictly  accoonted  for ;  a  proceeds  i^hich, 
though  apparently  complicated,  required  but  a  few  moments  for  determination.  On 
the  occasion  here  referred  to,  the  doors  remained  locked  and  no  one  was  permitted 
to  depart  until  the  matter  had  been  sifted  and  the  culprit  discorered.  This  waa  the 
work  of  a  few  minutes ;  and  an  examination  of  the  books  pointed  unerringly  to  the 
guilty  person— a  young  woman  of  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  of  age.  Of  course  she 
Tigorously  denied  the  charge  against  her;  but  an  examination  of  her  person,  made 
by  two  or  three  elderly  women  belonging  to  the  bureau,  Tindicated  the  accuracy  of 
the  system :  the  missing  sheets  were  found  concealed  in  the  girPs  dothing.  The 
sum  she  sou^t  to  steal  was  small — ^twenty  or  thirty  dollars,  perhaps,  and  H  was  not 
thought  worth  while  to  prosecute  her,  though  she  was  of  course  dismissed.  But  her 
prompt  and  certain  discovery — ^the  whole  affair  did  not  occupy  twenty  minutes — 
through  the  histrumentality  of  the  system  itself,  shows  how  complete  it  was  and  is. 
I  am  not  aware  that  any  similar  instance  occurred  of  an  attempt  by  an  employ^  of 
the  bureau  to  steal ;  which  would  be  more  honorable  to  human  nature  If  it  were  not 
in  part  due  to  precautions  which  make  stealing  hnpossible ! 
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Atj  for  immediate  seyere  tazation ;  and  taxation  is  soaroelj  ever 
popular,  eren  with  the  most  patriotic  So  an  additional  ifiane  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  millionB  was  authorized,  thirty-five  mill- 
ions to  be  in  denominations  of  less  than  fiye  dollars.  This  act 
was  approved  by  the  President  July  11, 1862. 

In  the  absence  of  other  methods  for  the  support  of  the  armies 
and  the  navy,  and  in  the  presence  of  constantlj-increasing  ex- 
penditures and  greater  facilities  for  the  production  of  paper 
money — joined  with  its  growing  popularity — the  limit  of  the 
legal-tender  issues  was  not  probable  to  be  long  preserved  at  even 
three  hundred  millions.  The  Secretary  was  compelled  to  make 
prompt  use  of  all  the  authority  conferred  upon  him,  and  rapidly 
exhausted  it.  The  (system  worked  so  effidently,  indeed,  tfai^ 
before  the  end  of  the  war,  Oongress  had  authorised  the  appli- 
cation of  the  l^;al-tender  sanction  to  one  form  or  another  of 
Government  obligations  to  a  total  amount  of  twjclvk  hundbkd 
AND  nrrr  hilliohs  or  dollabs  t  These  several  forms  of  legal- 
tender  obligations  may  be  thus  summarized : 

1.  The  legal4ender  Unit^  States  notes,  commonly  called 
<<  the  greenbacks,"  four  hundred  and  fifty  millions :  authorized 
by  the  acts  of  February  25  and  July  11,  1863,  and  March  8, 
1863.  Of  the  issues  thus  authorized,  however,  sixty  millions 
were  to  be  in  lieu  of  the  ^  demand-notes,"  and  fifty  millions 
were  to  be  held  as  a  reserve  for  the  reimbursement  of  the  tem- 
poraiy  loan  beyond  other  convenient  means  of  satisfaction. 
The  Secretaiy  was  directed  to  retire  the  demand-notes  as  rapidly 
as  practicable. 

2.  Treasuiy  notes  payable  not  more  than  three  years  from 
date,  bearing  interest  in  currency  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  six  per 
cent  (principal  payable  in  currency  also),  four  hundred  miUions. 
Act  of  March  8, 1868. 

8.  Treasuiy  notes  redeemable  after  three  years,  bearing  a 
currency  interest  not  exceeding  seven  and  three-tenths  per  cent, 
per  annum,  four  hundred  millions.  Acts  of  March  8  and  June 
30, 1864. 

How  far  these  several  acts  were  availed  of  by  Mr.  Ohase,  the 
following  brief  statement  will  show : 

The  whole  legal  tenders  outstanding  on  the  30th  of  June, 
1862,  were  $149,660,000 ;  of  which  $53,040,000  were  demand- 
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notes.  The  total  of  the  public  debt  at  the  same  date  was 
$514,211,871.93. 

The  whole  ontstanding  legal  tenders  on  the  8OII1  of  JimOy 
1868,  were  $890,997,608 ;  of  which  $8,861,019  were  demand- 
notes;  and  the  public  debt  was  $1,322,118,669.96. 

The  l^;al  tenders  ontstanding  June  80, 1864^  amounted  to  a 
total  of  $W)0,481,119 ;  of  which  $780,990  were  demand-notes ; 
$481,178,670  were  l^pnl-tender  notes  proper ;  $16,000,000  were 
three-years  dx  per  cent  compound  (currency)  interest-bearing 
notes ;  $44^680,000  were  one-year  fiye  per  cent  (cuirenoy)  notes ; 
and  $108,961,460  were  two-years  fiye  per  cent  (currency)  notes. 
The  public  debt  was  $1,740,690,489.49.' 

The  war  experience  seems  to  justify  the  conclusion  that  the 
legal  tender  was  a  measure  warranted  by  political  and  military 
necesnty,  and  that  there  was  no  other  means  of  escape  from  the 
flnancial  embarrassments  existing  at  the  time  of  its  adoption. 
Without  it  the  circulating  notes  of  the  Gbvemment  would  have 
been  of  no  more  yalue  than  the  notes  of  the  suspended  banks ; 
possibly  they  might  have  been  of  less  value ;  but  with  it,  they 
'were  dothed  with  a  power  which  at  once  gave  them  a  marked 
superiority.  Many  of  the  banks  would  have  rejected  them — 
not  always  from  want  of  patriotism,  but  from  motives  of  self- 
interest  ;  and  they  would  have  been  refused  by  a  considerable 
class  of  citizens  who,  hostile  to  the  war,  would  not  have  hesitated 
to  dog  its  management  in  every  way  not  actually  treasonable. 
Both  these  probabilities  are  attested  by  facts  connected  with  the 
issue  of  the  ^^  demand-notes."  The  difficulty  disappeared  under 
the  operation  of  the  legal  tender.  It  enabled  the  Government 
at  once  to  relieve  itself  of  embarrassment  It  secured  prompt 
and  ample  supplies  for  both  army  and  navy.  It  relieved  and 
invigorated  the  industries  of  the  people.  It  restored  confidence, 
by  furnishing  a  substitute  for  money,  which  for  the  time,  at  any 


1  Mr.  FeMenden  fUted  thai  on  the  8<Hh  of  Jxai%  1866,  the  ontsta&ding  Icgid 
laden  amounted  to  $669,200,895 ;  of  which  $472,608  were  demand-notes;  $482,« 
687,966  legal  tenders  proper ;  $42,888,710  were  one  and  Iwo-years  correncj  fives ; 
$15,000,000  were  three-Tears  currency  sizes ;  $178,706,080  were  three-years  com- 
pound sizes.    The  public  debt  was  $2,682,098,026.58. 

On  the  81st  of  October,  1868,  Secretary  McGulloch  sUted  the  public  debt  al 
$2,808,549,487.00.  The  United  Stotes  notes  amounted  lo  $428,160,569,  and  tho 
interesi-bearing  legal  lenders  to  $178,012,141. 
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rate,  perf ecdj  performed  all  the  functions  of  money.  Though 
it  depreciated  when  the  issaee  became  exoessiye,  the  depredation 
was  too  dow  seriondj  to  injnre  creditors  generaUj.  The  in- 
creased bnsiness  actiyiiy  p]x>daoed  by  the  vast  oonsomption 
of  the  Government,  compensated  for  sach  losses.  It  did  not 
bear  with  extreme  hardship  npon  salaried  persons^  becanso  in 
the  main  salaries  were  advanced  pari  pauu  with  the  depreci- 
ation. Bnt  it  did  bear  with  great  severily  npon  those  whose 
income  was  deriyed  from  nnchangeable  annuities^  and  laige 
dasses  of  laborers  snfbred  because  daily  wages  did  not  keep 
pace  with  the  depredation.  But  this  was  somewhat  compen- 
sated by  the  increased  steadiness  of  labor^  and  the  sense  of 
suffering  was  in  a  measure  lost  in  the  ezdtement  furnished  by 
the  war. 

EzcessiTe  issues  increased  the  public  debt  more  rapidly  than 
if  it  had  been  posdUe  to  conduct  the  war  upon  a  coin  basis^ 
whidh  was  not  posdble.  In  the  midst  of  unlimited  supplies  of 
«greenback%"  indifference  to  expenditure  was  altogether  too 
marked  a  diaracteristic  of  the  war  administration.  On  the  other 
hand,  howerer,  these  extendve  issues  enabled  the  Government* 
to  Afloat"  its  bonds  snccessfullyy  and  kept  the  aggregate  of  the 
debt  far  below  what  it  would  have  been  if  the  Gk>Temment  had 
used  the  notes  of  the  banks.  But  they  had  this  miserably  bad 
effect :  they  bred  extrayagance  and  corruption  among  all  ranks 
and  dasses  of  people,  and  in  both  the  military  and  dvil  service.^ 

1  "Upon  an  aTerage  our  annj,  on  a  peace  footing,  haa  cost  ns  $1,000  annoaUj 
per  man— rank  and  file.  In  the  war  in  which  we  are  now  engaged  we  present  the 
ertraordinarj  spectacle  of  an  army  hardly  erer  before  equaled  in  numbers,  hired  at 
the  rate  of  wages  paid  to  able-bodied  men  in  the  Tarions  peaceftil  arocations  from 
which  th^were  drawn.  To  the  men  in  the  ranks  $18  a  month  is  paid,  with  their  food 
and  clothing;  The  soldier  in  the  French  army  receiTes  only  about  06  cents  a 
month ;  the  pay  of  our  soldiers  being  twenty  times  greater.  The  estimate  in  the 
French  budget  for  1860  was  846,908,744  francs,  or  $64,687,600,  for  an  army  on  a 
war  footing  of  762,766  men,  and  in  addition  a  reserre  militia  on  a  peace  fboting  of 
416,746  men.  We  aU  know  the  maintenance  of  such  an  army  has  created  serious 
embarrassments  in  the  finances  of  the  empire.  They  hsTe,  if  we  may  credit  foreign 
Journals,  completely  changed  the  policy  of  the  emperor.  It  costs  this  country 
twelve  times  as  mudi  to  maintain  a  soldier  in  the  field  as  it  does  the  IVench  Gorem- 
ment  Our  forces  now  under  arms  are,  consequently,  equiralent  to  7,600,000  men 
for  that  country.  It  costs  us  two  and  a  half  times  aa  much  to  maintain  a  soldier  as 
it  does  the  English  GoTemment  We  hire  our  money  at  twice  the  rate  of  interest 
Our  expenditures  per  man,  measured  by  the  standard  of  interest  paid,  are  on  a  scale 
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The  adyance  in  prices  which  happened  daring  the  war  is  to 
be  attributed  not  wholly  to  the  inflation  of  the  currency ;  it  was 
due  partly  to  the  fact  that  the  Goyemment  was  a  yast  consumer, 
and  that  in  the  supplies  furnished  it  was  counted  by  most  con- 
tractors legitimate  to  cheat  the  public  not  only  in  quality  of 
goods  but  in  the  extortion  of  prices  no  priyate  purchaser  would 
pay.  If  all  the  corruption  of  this  character  could  be  uncoyered, 
it  would  be  appalling.  But,  after  all,  there  is  a  yery  definite 
sense  in  which  the  inflation  was  the  primary  as  well  as  the 
ultimate  cause  of  the  corruption  and  the  increase  in  prices ;  it 
furnished  the  means  for  both. 

The  depreciation  of  the  Goyemment  notes  was  not  fairly 
marked  by  the  premiums  paid  for  coin.  The  fluctuations  in  the 
price  of  gold  were  certainly  extraordinaiy,  and  no  adequate 
cause  has  been  assigned  to  account  for  them.  But  they  were, 
doubtless,  in  part  due  to  military  disasters,  in  part  to  mere  spirit 
of  speculation,  and  in  part  to  the  arts  and  efforts  of  public  ene- 
mies operating  in  the  gold-market.  The  state  of  the  currency, 
howeyer,  did  not  account  for  them  all.  Thus,  on  the  13th  of 
January,  1862,  the  premium  in  New  York  was  8  per  cent. ;  it 
rose  to  4|  on  the  13th  of  February,  and  fell  to  1^  on  the  13th 
of  March ;  then  rose  again,  till  on  the  18th  of  June  it  was  5^ 
per  cent ;  on  the  15th  of  July  it  was  17 ;  on  the  15th  of  Octo- 
bes  it  was  32^,  and  closed  on  the  8l8t  of  December  at  84. 
February  25, 1863,  it  had  adyanoed  to  72^ ;  but  on  the  26th  of 
March,  tiiere  being  f ayorable  news  from  the  Southwest,  it  fell  to 
40^ ;  on  the  2d  of  April  it  rose  again  to  58 ;  a  few  days  later, 
upon  receiying  report  of  the  iron-dad  attack  upon  Fort  Sumter, 
it  fell  to  46,  and  after  the  battle  of  Grettysburg,  the  surrender 
of  Yicksburg,  and  at  the  news  of  the  surrender  of  Port  Hud- 
son, to  23i.  This  was  in  July.  On  the  16th  of  October  it  rose 
to  56f ,  and  went  no  higher  during  the  year.  On  the  2d  of 
January,  1864,  it  opened  at  52 ;  it  went  up  to  88  on  the  14th  of 
April,  and  fell  to  67  on  the  29th.    June  22d,  the  date  of  the 

more  tlum  four  times  greater  tlum  for  that  coontrj.  England  can  expend  $1,200,- 
000,000  a  jear  without  creating  a  greater  burden  hi  the  shape  of  a  public  debt  than 
$600,000,000  would  be  for  the  United  States."— <From  a  **  Report  of  the  American 
Geographical  and  Statistical  Society,*'  January,  1862,  dted  by  Roscoe  GonkUng,  hi 
the  House  of  RepresenUtiTes,  February  4, 1862.) 
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paasage  of  the  gold  bill,  it  rose  to  180,  and  fell  next  day  to  115. 
On  the  let  of  July,  the  day  upon  which  the  resignation  of  ICr. 
Ohase  aa  Secretaiy  of  the  Treaaniy  was  announoed  to  the  pnbliOi 
it  went  up  to  186 ;  on  the  Sd  of  Jnlj  it  receded  to  180,  and  on 
the  6th  the  gold  bill  was  repealed.  On  the  11th  of  Jnly  it 
advanced  again  to  184;  on  the  15th  it  fell  to  144^  and  after 
Tarions  fluctuations  fell  on  the  26th  of  September  to  87 — thus 
rising,  between  the  1st  of  January  and  the  1st  of  July,  1864^ 
from  62  to  186 ;  and  falling,  between  the  Ist  of  July  and  the 
26th  of  September,  from  186  to  87.  None  of  these  fluctuations 
were  brought  about  by  an  increase  or  decrease  of  the  cnrrenoj; 
on  the  contrary,  gold  rose  most  rapidly  when  there  was  no 
considerable  increase  of  the  currency,  and  fell  in  the  &ce  of 
large  additions  to  it*  It  is  noticeable  also,  that  the  prices  of 
commodities  did  not  fluctuate  either  so  rapidly  or  eztensiyely  as 
gold ;  and  moreoyer,  gold,  relatively  to  prices  before  the  war, 
had  also  suffered  a  serious  depredation. 

The  question  of  the  constitutionalily  of  the  legal  tender 
should  be  kept  steadily  distinct  from  that  of  its  necessity,  even 
if ,  in  a  period  of  war,  it  be  conceded  that  the  necessity  for  its 
use  was  overwhelming  and  unavoidable.  The  framers  of  the 
Constitution  do  not  seem  to  have  provided,  in  the  supreme  law, 
for  a  condition  of  civil  war,  and  that  they  intended  to  prohibit 
legal-tender  paper  seems  clear  upon  a  fair  interpretation  of  the 
discussion  in  the  Federal  Convention  in  relation  to  the  subject, 
when  considered,  especially,  with  reference  to  the  history  of  le- 
gal-tender paper  in  the  War  of  the  Sevolution.  The  most  and 
the  least  that  can  be  said  of  the  matter  may  be  expressed  in  the 
words  of  the  sagacious  De  Maistre,  who,  in  his  work  on  ^^  The 
Generative  Principle  of  Political  Constitutions,"  has  said :  ^^  That 
which  is  most  constitutional  is  precisely  that  which  cannot  be 
written." 


NOTB  TO  CHAPTER  XXVIL 


It  has  sometimes  been  aUeged  that  the  act  of  the  British  Parliament 
(of  1797),  anthoridng  the  lagpenBion  of  cash  payments  by  the  Bank  of 
Bngland,  was  aabstantiaUy  a  l^T^-tender  act  During  the  debate  upon  the 

>  Af  **Beport  of  Comptroller  of  the  Cnrrencj,**  1864. 
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bill  Mr.  Pitt  explicitly  denied  that  it  made  the  baiik-iiotef  a  l^gal  tender. 
So  ikr  aa  ooncemed  tramactioiia  between  indiyidoah,  Mr.  Pitfto  denial  waa 
atrictly  tme :  bat  they  wen  a  legal  tender  on  the  part  of  the  iNuok.  The 
real  effect  of  the  act  waa  to  protect  debtoxa  from  aireat  after  tender  of 
bank-notea;  though  the  creditor  coiddrecoTercaah  by  the  ordinaiyconne 
of  law,  eren  after  snch  tender  had  been  made.  But  IntLdi  public  opinion 
waa  so  itroilgly  in  fiiTor  of  the  meaaore  of  bank  aospenBion  that  bat  little 
retort  waa  had  to  the  conrta  fos  payment  in  cash,  and  Lord  Ohief-Joalice 
Alyanley  thanked  God  that  fiw  plaintlfla  of  ioch  a  character  wen  to  be 
fbnnd  in  England  I  '*  If  it  had  been  propoaed,"  howerer,  laid  the  eminent 
Mr.  HnakiMonf  M.  P.,  and  of  Pitt's  admfniirtralion,  in  a  pamphlet  pub- 
lished about  1810,  **at  once  to  make  bank-notea  a  lesal  tenaer,  and  in 
direct  terma  to  enact  that  erery  man  should  be  oWgea  thenceforward  to 
receiTe  tiiem  as  equiralent  to  the  gold-coin  of  the  realm,  such  a  propo- 
sition would  haye  excited  unlTersal  alarm.*' 

17 


CHAPTER   XXVIII. 

ACnaS  OF  THB  8I7FBEBCB  OOUBT  OF  THB  TTinTED  STATES  OS  THE 
LEGAL  TENDER — THE  CASE  OF  HEFBUBK  AGAINST  GBISWOLD— 
WHAT  THB  OOXTBT  AFFIRMED  IN  THAT  CASE — BEBIGNATION  OF 
JUSTICE  GBIER — ^BBOONSTRUCrnON  OF  THE  OOTJBT — ^AFFOINT- 
ICENT  OF  JUSnOBB  STRONG  AND  BRADLEY — ^PROMPT  ATTEICPT 
TO  REVERSE  HEPBURN  AGAINST  ORI8WOLD— dttCUHSTAKOES 
ATTENDING  THAT  ATTEICPT— THB  REVERSAL  ITSELF  UNPRBCB- 
DBNTED  AJH)  REVOLUTIONART — ^HISTORT  OF  THB  RECX>NB1BU0- 
TION  OF  THE  OOURT — KB.  CHASE  OK  HIS  OWN  ACnOK  IN 
HEPBURN  AGAINST  ORISWOLD. 

HERE  follows  an  account  of  the  action  of  the  Sapreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  *  upon  the  legal  tender ;  proba- 
bly the  most  remarkable  chapter  in  the  history  of  that  tribunal : 

Mr.  Justice  Miller,  in  the  dissenting  opinion  in  the  now  cele- 
brated case  of  Hepburn  against  Oriswold,  stated  that  the  courts 
of  fifteen  States  had  affirmed  the  constitutionalitj  of  the  l^al- 
tender  act,  and  that  but  one  had  denied  it ;  this  latter  was  the 
Court  of  Appeals  of  the  State  of  Kentucky.  It  is  to  be  ob- 
served, however,  with  respect  to  this  statement  of  Justice  Mil- 
ler, that  where  the  members  of  the  State  courts  were  of  opposing 
politics,  the  opinions  on  the  subject  were  divided. 

The  facts  in  the  case  of  Hepburn  against  Griswold  are 
briefly  these : '  On  the  20th  of  June,  1860,  a  certain  Mrs.  Hep- 
bum  made  a  promissory  note  by  the  terms  of  which  she  was  to 

*  Thlf  chapter  is  not  f trictlj  in  its  cbionologicftl  order ;  but  its  peculiar  connec- 
tion with  the  preceding  chapter  makes  it  proper  that  it  should  be  inserted  here. 

*  8  Wallaos,  604,  tt  Hg, 
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pay  to  Henry  Oriswold  on  the  20th  of  Febmaiy,  1862,  eleven 
thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollara.  At  the  tune  the  note 
was  made,  as  well  as  at  the  time  it  fell  due,  there  certainly  was 
no  lawful  money  of  the  United  States  which  was  a  l^al  tender 
in  payment  of  private  debts  but  gold  and  silver  coin.  Five  days 
after  the  note  became  due — ^that  is  to  say,  on  the  25th  of  Febru- 
ary, 1862 — ^the  legal-tender  act  was  approved  by  the  President 
SiDrs.  Hepburn's  note  not  being  paid  at  maturity,  interest  accrued 
upon  it.  In  March,  1864,  suit  having  meantime  been  brought 
on  the  note  in  the  Louisville  Chancery  Court,  she  tendered 
812,720  in  United  States  legal4ender  notes,  behig  the  amount 
of  principal  and  interest  and  costs  to  the  date  of  the  tender,  in 
satisfaction  of  Oriswold's  claim.  The  tender  was  refused.  The 
notes  were  then  tendered  and  paid  into  court ;  the  Chancellor, 
^  resolving  all  doubts  in  favor  of  tne  act  of  Congress,"  declared 
the  tender  good  and  adjudged  the  debt,  interest  and  costs,  to  be 
satisfied  accordingly.  Griswold,  however,  was  not  satisfied,  and 
appealed  the  matter  to  the  Court  of  Errors  of  Kentucky,  where 
the  Chancellor's  judgment  was  reversed  and  the  case  remanded 
with  instructions  accordingly.  Mrs.  Hepburn  then  carried  it  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

It  was  first  argued  in  that  court  at  the  December  term  1867; 
and  at  the  December  term  1868  it  was  elaborately  reargued, 
specially  with  reference  to  the  constitutional  question. 

The  case  was  considered  carefully  and  anxiously,  and  deci- 
sion of  it  was  not  made  until  the  December  term  1869,  when 
the  l^al-tender  act  was  declared  unconstitutional.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  court  concurring  in  the  opinion — ^which  was  pre- 
pared and  read  by  Chief -Justice  Chase — ^were,  the  Chief-Jus- 
tice, and  Associate  Justices  Nelson,  Clifford,  Grier,  and  Held ; 
the  dissenting  opinion  was  read  by  Justice  Miller,  and  was  for 
himself  and  Justices  Swayne  and  Davis. 

The  syllabus  of  the  case  as  reported  shows  that  the  court,  or 
rather  a  majority  of  its  members,  affirmed  these  propositions : 

L  ConBtraed  by  the  plain  import  of  their  terms  und  the  manifest  in- 
tent of  the  Legislature,  the  statutes  of  1862  and  1868,  which  make  United 
States  notes  a  legal  tender  in  payment  of  debts,  public  and  priyate,  apply  to 
debts  contracted  before  as  well  as  to  debts  contracted  after  enactment. 

xx«  •  .  •  • 
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lilt  •  •  •  • 

IV.  There  is  in  the  Constitation  no  expreiB  grant  of  l^giiUtiTe  power 
to  make  an j  deicription  of  credit  cnriencj  a  legal  tender  in  pajmcot  of 
debts. 

y.  The  words  *'  all  laws  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  ezecn- 
tion''  powers  expressly  granted  or  Tested  haye,  in  the  Oonstitatioii,  a 
sense  eqidralent  to  that  of  the  word  laws,  not  absolutely  necessaiy  in- 
deed, but  appropriate,  plainly  adapted  to  constitutional  and  legitimate 
ends,  which  are  not  prohibited,  bnt  consistent  with  the  letter  and  spirit 
of  the  Oonstitiition ;  laws  reaUy  calculated  to  effect  oljects  intrusted  to 
the  Goremment. 

YL  Among  means  appropriate,  plainly  adapted,  not  inconsistent  with 
the  spirit  of  the  Oonstitution,  nor  prohiMted  by  its  terms,  the  Legislature 
has  unrestricted  choice ;  but  no  power  can  be  deriyed  by  implicatioii  from 
any  express  power  to  enact  laws  as  means  for  carrying  it  into  execution 
unless  such  laws  come  within  this  description. 

YIL  The  making  of  notes  or  bills  of  credit  a  legal  tender  in  payment 
of  preexisting  debts  is  not  a  means  appropriate,  plainly  adapted,  or  reaUy 
calculated  to  carry  into  effisct  any  express  power  Tested  in  Congress ;  is  in* 
condstent  with  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution ;  and  is  prohibited  by  the 
Constitution. 

YIEL  The  dause  in  the  acts  of  1862  and  1868  which  makes  United 
States  notes  a  legal  tender  in  payment  of  all  debts,  public  and  priTate,  is, 
so  fiff  as  it  applies  to  debts  contracted  before  the  passage  of  those  acts^ 
unworanted  by  the  Constitution. 

DC  Prior  to  the  25th  of  February,  1862,  all  contracts  for  the  payment 
of  money,  not  expressly  stipulating  otiierwise,  were,  in  legal  effect  and  uni- 
yersal  understanding,  contracts  for  the  payment  of  coin,  and,  under  the 
Constitution,  the  parties  to  such  contracts  are  respectiyely  entiUed  to  de- 
mand and  bound  to  pay  the  sums  due,  according  to  their  terms,  in  coin, 
notwithstanding  the  clause  in  that  act,  and  the  subsequent  acts  of  like 
tenor,  which  made  United  State  notes  a  legal  tender  in  payment  of  such 
debts. 

This  judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court  was  indorsed  by  many 
of  the  most  influential  Bepnblican  journals,  and  no  doubt  had  an 
important  beneficial  effect  upon  the  national  credit  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  But  an  immediate  effort  was  made  to  reverse  it. 
The  circumstances  attending  that  effort  attracted  wide  attention 
and  much  severe  comment. 

It  was  freely  charged  by  Democratic  partisans  and  by  some 
Bepublicans  also,  that  if  the  judgment  in  Hepburn  against  Qri&- 
wold  had  not  been  inimical  to  the  interests  of  certain  powerful 
railroad  oorporations,  it  would  have  stood.    It  was  alleged  and 
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was  not  denied,  that  when  Messrs.  Strong  and  Bradley  were 
made  members  of  the  court  they  w€te  both  interested  as  share- 
holder in  the  Camden  &  Amboy  Bailroad  Company.  It  was 
allied  also  that  one  or  both  these  gentlemen  had  formerly  been 
employed  as  law  counsel  by  that  company,  and  as  snch  counsel 
had  given  opinions  affirming  the  legal  tender  to  be  constitu- 
tionaL  It  was  known  too,  that  the  Camden  &  Amboy  Com- 
pany had,  in  paying  the  interest  upon  their  bonds  subsequent  to 
the  decision  in  Hepburn  against  Oriswold,  made  a  reservation 
looking  to  a  reversal  of  the  judgment  in  that  case. 

But  it  is  seems  incredible  that  a  motive  so  inadequate  and 
ignoble  as  the  pecuniary  interests  of  any  private  corporations 
could  have  moved  the  President  to  the  appointment  of  the  new 
justices,  or  the  new  justices  to  their  perhaps  indiscreetly  prompt 
efforts  to  procure  a  reversal ;  to  the  mind  of  leading  Bepublicans 
— ^men  of  irreproachable  character  and  patriotism — ^it  seemed  of 
vital  importance  to  the  best  interests  of  the  country  that  the 
l^al  tender  should  be  supported  by  the  court  The  immense 
services  it  had  performed  in  the  overthrow  of  the  rebellion  were 
admitted.  Many  public  men  believed  that  without  it  the  national 
efforts  would  have  been  in  vain.  Its  use  might  become  just  as 
indispensable  in  some  future  great  emergency.  Should  the 
country  be  deprived,  by  judical  interpretation,  of  recourse  to  it 
if  the  necessity  should  ever  agaui  arise  ?  To  say  that  it  should, 
seemed  a  kind  of  political  suicide. 

Mr.  Justice  Strong  became  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Court 
on  the  14th  of  March,  1870,  by  nomination  and  confirmation,  in 
place  of  Mr.  Justice  Orier,  whose  resignation  took  effect  on 
the  1st  of  February ;  but  tliere  was  no  intimation  of  any  pur- 
pose to  urge  a  reargument  of  the  legal-tender  question  until 
after  the  confirmation  by  the  Senate  of  Mr.  Bradley  as  an  addi- 
tional justice,  whose  appointment  was  authorized  by  an  act  of 
Congress  passed  April  10,  1869,  to  take  effect  on  the  first 
Monday  of  the  succeeding  December,  and  who  was  confirmed 
some  weeks  after  his  nomination,  oh  the  21st  of  March,  1870. 
Mr.  Justice  Bradley  went  from  New  Jersey  to  Washington  on 
the  22d  of  March ;  he  was  sworn  into  office  on  the  23d,  and 
took  his  seat  as  a  member  of  the  court  on  the  24th.  The  next 
day,  Friday,  the  first  motion  day  afterward,  the  Attorney-Gen- 
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enl  mored  the  court  that  the  two  csaes  of  Tathawifl'  m.  The 
United  States^  and  Deming  agaiiirt  the  aaine^  appealed  from  the 
Court  of  dakoSy  should  be  set  down  for  aigoment — and  Biig»> 
geated  that  the  lq;al  tender  mig^t  be  reeonaiderad  in  themu  The 
next  day  (Saturday,  Mardi  26di)  was  the  regular  conf  erenoe^y 

of  theoonrtianduponthatoccaaion  the  motion  of  the  Attoniey- 
Gkneral  was  considered.  The  f  onr  justices  who  had  joined  in 
the  judgment  in  Hepburn  against  Griawold  earnestly  opposed  a 
reopening  of  the  l^al-tender  question ;  but  the  justices  who 
had  dissented  from  that  judgment  inriffted  upon  a  rehearing. 
Their  wishes  prevailed  by  the  votes  of  the  new  justices^  An 
order  was  directed,  accordingly,  that  the  cases  involved  in  the 
motion  of  the  Attomey-Oeneral  should  beasmgnedfor  aigument 
on  the  4th  of  April — being  the  second  Monday  then  ensuing. 
This  order  was  in  disregard  of  the  usual  practice,  which  is  to  leave 
the  time  for  argument  in  cases  situated  as  these  were  to  be  fixed 
by  the  counsel,  subject,  of  course,  to  the  approval  of  the  court 

Before  the  order  was  announced,  however,  Mr.  James  M.  Car- 
lisle—who was  of  counsel  for  both  appellanta— addressed  a  letter 
to  the  Chief-Justice,  in  which  he  protested  against  a  reargument 
of  the  legal-tender  question  in  these  cases.  The  rights  of  his 
dients,  he  said,  had  already  been  determined ;  and  the  reopen- 
ing of  the  question  would  be  an  injustice  to  them. 

This  being  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  justices  before 
the  opening  of  the  court  on  Monday  moming,  when  the  order 
for  reargument  would  have  been  announced  in  the  due  course  of 
the  proceedings,  the  announcement  was  postponed  until  after 
the  protest  of  Mr.  Carlisle  could  be  considered.  One  of  the 
justices  being  absent,  it  was  agreed  that  it  should  be  considered 
the  next  day  after  adjournment  of  the  court,  which  happened 
accordingly. 

The  result  of  the  discussion  of  Mr.  Carlisle's  protest  on  Tues- 
day was  an  order  that  the  Attorney-General  and  Mr.  Carlisle 
should  be  heard  upon  the  matters  involved  in  the  motion  of  the 
former  on  Thursday  moming,  March  31st,  and  that  the  subject 
be  considered  in  conference  immediately  after  the  adjournment 
of  the  court  on  that  day,  and  that  the  result  of  the  conference 
should  be  announced  on  the  opening  of  the  court  the  next 
moming. 
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This  was  a  remarkable  order,  and,  so  far  as  the  history  of 
the  court  is  known,  was  without  precedent  The  regular  motion- 
day  is  Friday,  and  the  regular  conf  erence^y  is  Saturday ;  and 
there  is  no  instance  upon  the  records  which  shows  any  anticipa- 
tion of  the  regular  order  of  the  business  of  those  days  to  reach 
a  particular  case.  This  order  was  also  made  against  the  remon- 
strances of  the  justices  who  agreed  in  the  judgment  in  Hepburn 
t^.  Griswold,  and  by  the  votes  of  the  three  justices  who  dis- 
sented in  that  case,  and  of  the  two  new  justices ;  and  was  car- 
ried into  full  effect 

On  Thursday  morning,  accordingly,  the  Attorney-General  and 
Mr.  Carlisle  were  heard,  an  alignment  in  progress  (also  in  yiola- 
tion  of  precedent)  being  suspended,  that  they  might  be  heard. 
The  conference  was  held  immediately  after  the  adjournment,  as 
had  been  determined ;  and  a  new  order  was  passed — ^no  inquiry 
being  made  into  the  convenience  of  counsel,  as  was  the  custom 
— ^that  the  ^^  cases  of  TAtham  vs.  The  United  States  and  Deming 
vs.  The  United  States  be  heard  upon  all  the  questions  involved 
in  the  records  on  the  second  Monday  of  April  of  this  term '' 
(which  would  be  April  the  11th).  When  this  order  was  an- 
nounced in  court  on  the  next  day,  the  Chief -Justice  distinctly 
stated  that  he  and  iustices  Nelson,  Clifford  and  Field,  dissented 
from  it 

In  consequence,  however,  of  the  unavoidable  absence  of  Mr. 
Carlisle,  the  hearing  was  postponed  until  the  18th  of  April. 

These  two  cases  of  lAthamfl  vs.  The  United  States,  and  Dem- 
ing vs.  The  same,  were  appeals  from  the  Court  of  Claims,  and  so 
far  as  the  legal-tender  question  was  involved  in  them,  they  had 
been  continued  under  an  order  of  the  court,  distinctly  announced 
by  the  Chief-Justice — and  acquiesced  in  by  the  counsel  both 
for  the  appellants  and  the  Government — ^that  argument  would 
not  be  heard  in  them,  but  that  they  should  abide  the  judgment 
in  Hepburn  against  Griswold,  and  in  Bronson  against  Bodes ; 
two  cases  which  covered  the  exact  points  raised  in  the  cases  of 
the  Lathams  and  of  Deming.  The  purpose  of  the  Attorney- 
General  in  moving  to  reargue  the  legal  tender  in  these  cases,  was 
to  avoid  the  effect  of  a  settled  rule  of  the  court  made  in  1852, 
that  ^'  no  reargnment  will  be  granted  in  any  case,  unless  a  mem- 
ber of  the  court  who  concurred  in  the  judgment  desires  it" 
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No  argomenty  it  was  troey  had  been  heard  in  the  cases  of  the 
TAfliftnia  and  of  Deming^but  those  cases  were  as  actually  decided 
by  the  opinions  in  the  other  cases  as  if  they  had  been  aigoed 
and  opinions  detivered  in  both;  and  the  cdBEort  to  revire  the 
legal-tender  question  in  them  was  in  substance  at  least  a  Tiola- 
tion  of  the  ride  of  the  conrt^  since  no  justice  who  concorred  in 
the  opioion  in  Hepburn  against  Qriswold  had  intimated  any 
desire  for  a  reargoment 

The  Ohief-Justice  called  the  attention  of  the  justices  to  these 
facts,  beUeving  that  so  far  as  the  legal-tender  question  was  in- 
Tolvedxn  the  cases,  the  order  for  reargument  might  be  rescinded. 
But  without  effect  The  same  members  of  the  court  who  had 
made  the  order  for  the  aigmnent  were  resolute  in  adhering  to  it. 

The  question  was  now  made  whether  the  new  justices  were 
not  disqualified  by  reason  of  interest  in  the  Camden  &  Amboy 
Bailroad  Company ;  it  being  known  that  the  board  of  directors 
of  that  company  had  made  their  payment  of  interest  in  coin 
contingent  upon  the  permanence  of  the  decision  in  Hepburn 
against  Qriswold.  It  transpired  that  one  of  the  new  justices 
had  sold  his  stock  in  that  company  upon  being  advised  of  his 
appointmenti  and  the  other  stated  his  purpose  to  do  so— though 
he  did  not  seem  to  Ihink  that  the  small  smn  of  the  stock  he  held 
should  operate  as  a  disqualification  to  determine  upon  the  ques- 
tion. 

On  Monday  the  18th,  just  before  going  into  court,  the  Chief- 
Justice  and  the  justices  learned  that  the  cases  would  probably 
be  dismissed.  And  this  happened :  When  the  cases  of  the 
TiathatnB  and  of  Doming  were  called,  one  of  the  coonsel  repre- 
senting the  appellants  in  both  cases,  arose  and  said  that  with  the 
permissiDn  of  the  court  he  would  move  to  dismiss  them.  To 
this  objection  was  made  by  the  Attorney-General,  and  Justices 
Miller  and  Bradley  suggested  doubts  as  to  the  rights  of  appel- 
lants to  withdraw  the  appeals.  Upon  request  of  Justice  MUler 
the  court  retired  for  consnltation.  In  the  consultation  which  fol- 
lowed, no  objection  was  made  to  the  dismiRBal  by  any  one  except 
Justice  Bradley.  It  was  agreed,  however,  that  the  leave  should 
be  allowed ;  and  upon  the  return  of  the  justices,  the  Chief-Jus- 
tice made  the  announcement,  and  the  cases  were  dismissed 
accordingly. 
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The  f onnal  reyersal  of  the  judgment  in  Hepburn  against 
Giiswold  did  not  take  place  until  the  next  tenn  of  the  court; 
but  the  erents  jnat  recited  gave  ample  notice  to  the  country  that 
a  reyersal  would  be  effected  at  the  first  opportunity;  and  that 
the  opportunity  would  certaanlj  come^  and  that  happened  which 
it  was  intended  by  the  majority  in  the  court  should  happen — to 
wit :  the  decision  in  Hepburn  against  Gbiswold  was  eveiywhere 
throughout  the  country  treated  as  a  wuUUy. 

•  .  •  .  There  has  been  no  amplification  of  details  in  the 
foregoing  recital  of  the  attempt  to  reyerse  Hepbom  against  Oris- 
wold^  as  it  happened  immediately  after  Justice  Bra^y  became 
a  member  of  the  court  There  was  some  heated  diBeossion  in 
the  conferences  (as  was  perfectly  well  known  at  the  time),  and 
a  lack  of  dignity  and  courtesy  in  what  transpired  in  public 
The  reversal  was  an  erent  without  parallel  in  the  history  of  the 
great  tribunal ;  and  in  view  of  all  the  circumstances  attending 
upon  it,  has  justly  been  called  revolutionary.  Aside  from  what 
took  place  in  the  court,  in  connection  with  the  reversal,  the 
action  of  the  political  and  executive  departments  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  bringing  it  about,  is  an  integral  and  important  part 
of  this  history. 

The  case  of  Hepburn  against  Griswold  was  first  argned  at 
the  December  term,  1867,  but  upon  the  suggestion  of  the  Attor- 
ney-General, an  order  was  made  that  it  be  reargued,  and  the 
case  was  continued  accordingly  for  that  pxu^pose.  It  was  at  the 
next  term  of  the  court  again  heard,  and  four  or  five  other  cases 
— supposed  to  involve  the  same  constitutional  questions — ^were 
argued  at  the  same  time,  bringing,  as  Mr.  Justice  Clifford  ob- 
served, to  the  aid  of  the  court  an  unusual  array  of  great  learn- 
ing and  eminent  abilities.  The  Supreme  Court  at  that  time 
consisted  of  seven  justices  and  the  Chief-Justice ;  and  an  act  of 
Congress  (July  23, 1868)  was  in  force  that  no  vacancy  in  the 
office  of  associate-jiistice  should  be  filled  until  after  the  number 
of  associate-justices  should  be  reduced  to  six.  But  meantime, 
pending  the  consultations  of  the  court  on  the  question — which 
extended  through  several  months — it  began  to  be  well  under- 
stood by  the  public  that  a  majority  of  its  members  were  against 
the  legal  tender ;  and  opinions  delivered  in  Februaiy,  1869,  in 
two  of  the  cases  in  which  the  legal  tender  was  more  or  less  in« 
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Tolyed,  pro  tanto  denied  its  oonstitationality.  On  the  lOth  of 
April,  1869,  CongreflB  passed  an  act,  to  take  effect  December  1st 
following,  by  which  the  court  was  again  enlaiged :  it  was  there- 
after to  consist  of  eig^t  associate-jiistices  and  the  Chief -Justice. 
Justices  Nelson  and  Grier  were  both  old  men,  and  Justice  Oner 
was  very  feeble  and  infirm,  and  it  was  well  known  wished  to 
retire.  But  Justice  Oner  did  not  die,  nor  did  he  resign,  and  it 
was  useless  to  appoint  the  additional  justice  provided  for  by  the 
act  of  April  10, 1869,  until  a  yacancy  occurred,  either  by  death 
or  resignation,  for  such  an  appointment  would  still  leave  the 
justices  in  favor  of  the  l^al-tender  in  a  minority  in  the  court 
November  27, 1869,  Hepburn  against  Oriswold  was  decided  in 
conference ;  in  the  judgment  then  detennined.  Justice  Oner 
cordially  concurred.  He  resigned  February  1,  1870 ;  six  days 
later,  February  7th,  the  opinion  of  the  court  was  read  and 
entered.  On  the  14th  of  the  same  month  Mr.  Justice  Strong 
became  a  member,  and  on  the  24th  of  March  following  Mr. 
Justice  Bradley  took  his  seat  in  the  court.  The  attempt  at  a 
reversal  of  Hepburn  against  Oriswold,  which  so  immediately 
ensued,  is  recited  in  the  consecutive  order  of  the  events  attend 
ing  upon  it,  in  its  proper  place  in  this  chapter. 

....  The  partisans  of  the  l^al-tender  system,  in  their  criti- 
cisms upon  Mr.  Chase's  opinion  in  Hepburn  against  Oriswold, 
arraigned  him  for  inconsistency.  How  far  that  charge  is  borne 
out  by  the  facts  of  history,  the  reader  may  inform  himflelf  by 
reading  the  chapter  of  this  book  immediately  preceding  this. 
With  but  a  single  exception,  there  is  no  utterance  of  Mr.  Chase 
upon  the  subject  of  the  legal  tender  there  cited  whicb  is  not, 
and  has  not  for  many  years  been,  of  public  record.  They  are 
conclusive  that,  at  the  time  of  the  legal  tender  act  he  doubted 
the  constitutionality  of  the  measure.  That,  though  unconvinced, 
he  yielded  his  doubts,  is  not  surprising.  Some  of  the  ablest  of 
his  political  associates  in  the  Senate  and  House  believed  the 
measure  to  be  constitutional;  the  members  of  Mr.  Lincoln's 
cabinet,  with  perhaps  a  single  exception,  joined  in  that  belief; 
and  the  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States,  said  to  be  a 
lawyer  of  great  abilities  and  competent  learning,  gave  a  written 
opinion  to  the  effect  that  it  was  so.  But  Mr.  Chase  was  not 
hasty  or  inconsiderate  in  his  judicial  action.    He  gave  to  the 
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subject  exhaustive  historical  and  legal  research,  and  a  long  and 
patient  reflection.  The  ultimate  conviction  of  hia  judgment 
was  against  the  act;  and  as  he  never  hesitated  in  the  discharge 
of  a  known  duty,  he  did  not  hesitate  in  this.  But  he  thought 
his  f onner  connection  with  the  matter  sufficientlj  important  to 
justify  some  words  of  explanation.  *^  It  is  not  surprising,"  he 
therefore  said,  in  his  opinion  in  Hepburn  against  Griswold — 
^'  it  is  not  surprising  that,  amid  the  tumult  of  the  late  civil  war, 
and  under  the  influence  of  apprehensions  for  the  safety  of  the 
republic  almost  universal,  different  views,  never  before  enter 
tained  by  American  statesmen  or  jurists,  were  adopted  by  many. 
The  time  was  not  favorable  to  considerate  reflection  upon  the 
constitutional  limits  of  legishtive  or  executive  authority.  If 
power  was  assumed  from  patriotic  motives,  the  assumption 
found  ready  justification  in  patriotic  hearts.  Many  who  doubted 
yielded  their  doubts;  many  who  did  not  doubt  were  silent. 
Some  who  were  strongly  averse  to  making  Government  notes  a 
legal  tender  felt  themselves  constrained  to  acquiesce  in  the  views 
of  the  advocates  of  the  measure.  Not  a  few  who  then  insisted 
upon  its  necessity,  or  acquiesced  in  that  view,  have,  since  the 
return  of  peace,  and  under  the  influence  of  the  calmer  time, 
reconsidered  their  conclusions,  and  now  concur  in  those  which 
we  have  just  announced.  These  conclusions  seem  to  us  to  be 
fully  sanctioned  by  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Constitution." 

And  in  his  dissenting  opinion  in  the  ^'legal-tender  cases" 
of  Knox  against  Lee,  and  Parker  against  Davis '  (it  was  in  these 
cases  that  Hepburn  against  Griswold  was  reversed),  he  said : 
'^  The  reference  made  in  the  opinion  of  the  court,  as  well  as  in 
the  argument  at  the  bar,  to  the  opinions  of  the  Chief-Justice 
when  he  was  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  seems  to  warrant,  if  it 
does  not  require,  some  observations  before  proceeding  further. 

''It  was  his  fortune  at  the  time  the  legal-tender  clause 
was  inserted  in  the  bill  to  authorize  the  issue  of  United 
States  notes,  and  received  the  sanction  of  Congress,  to  be 
charged  with  the  anxious  and  responsible  duty  of  providing 
funds  for  the  prosecuting  of  the  war.  In  no  report  made  by 
him  to  Congress  was  the  expedient  of  making  the  notes  of  the 

1 12  WilUce,  467. 
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United  States  a  legal  tender  suggested.  He  urged  the  issue  of 
notes  payable  on  demand^  in  coin,  or  receiyed  as  coin  in  pay- 
ment of  duties.  When  the  State  banks  had  suspended  specie 
payments,  he  recommended  the  issue  of  United  States  notes, 
receivable  for  all  loans  to  the  United  States  and  all  Government 
dues  except  duties  on  imports.  In  his  report  of  December, 
1862,  he  said  that  Uhdied  JSUOes  nates  reoeivalte  far  lands 
tearing  a  eeeure  specie  interest  are  next  lest  ta  notes  eonvertir 
He  into  eain^  and  after  stating  the  financial  measures  which  in 
his  judgment  were  advisable^  he  added :  *  2%e  SeareUvry  reoam' 
mends  J  iherrfoTe^  no  mere  paper^Tnaney  scheme^  hUj  an  the  oanr 
traryj  a  series  qf  measures  looking  to  a  gradual  and  soffe  return 
to  gold  and  silver  as  the  only  permanent  lasis^  standard,  and 
measure  qf  valtie  recognized  ly  the  ConstituiianJ  At  the  ses- 
sion of  Congress  before  this  report  was  made,  the  bill  containing 
the  legal-tender  clause  had  become  a  law.  He  was  extremely 
and  avowedly  averse  to  this  clause,  but  was  very  solicitous  for 
the  passage  of  the  bill  to  authorize  the  issue  of  United  States 
notes  then  pending.  He  thought  it  indispensably  necessary 
that  the  authority  to  issue  these  notes  should  be  granted  by 
Congress.  The  passage  of  the  bill  was  ddayed,  if  not  jeoparded, 
by  the  difference  of  opinion  which  prevailed  on  the  question  of 
making  them  a  legal  tender.  It  was  under  these  circumstances 
that  he  expressed  the  opinion,  when  called  upon  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  Ways  and  Means,  that  it  was  necessary ;  and  he  was 
not  sorry  to  find  the  act  sustained  by  the  decisions  of  respectable 
courts,  not  imanimous,  indeed,  nor  without  contrary  decisions 
of  State  courts  equally  respectable.  Examination  and  reflection 
under  more  propitious  circumstances  have  satisfied  Iiit"  that  Hiis 
opinion  was  erroneous,  and  he  does  not  hesitate  to  declare  it. 
He  would  do  so  just  as  unhesitatingly,  if  his  favor  to  the  l^al- 
tender  clause  had  been  at  that  time  decided,  and  his  opinion  as 
to  the  constitutionality  of  the  measure  dear." 


CHAPTEE    ZXIX. 

THE  TEHPOSAST-LOAV  8T8TEBC — US  U8SFULNB8S— OEBTIFXOATXB  OV 
INDXBTXDErSSa— THX  HVE-TWXNTIEft— OQHDiriON  OF  THB  2IA- 
TIQVAL  nSAJSCEB  JUNE  80,  186S — THB  FUBLIO  DEBT*— OQHBB- 
QUEN0E8  OF  THB  BUBFEN8I0N  OF  OAflH  PATXENTB* 

IT  has  already  been  explained  that|  pending  the  diacnasion  in 
Congresa  of  the  legal-tender  act,  the  Government  Buffered 
great  embairaaament  for  want  of  meana  to  meet  ita  conatantlj- 
accnmnlating  engagementa.  But  beyond  any  former  experience 
the  banka  were  plethoric  of  fanda.  Li  the  dtj  of  New  York,  for 
rUnatration,  the  deposita  in  December,  1860,  were  one  hnndred 
and  f  omteen  millions ;  in  December,  1861,  they  were  one  hnn- 
dred and  forty-six  millions,  and  at  the  latter  period  the  loana 
and  disoonnts  by  the  same  banka  were  twelve  miUiona  less  than 
they  had  been  at  the  former.  The  role  held  good  in  all  the 
large  cities.  The  regular  business  of  the  cotmtry  had  been  ex- 
tensively injured  and  reduced  by  the  war,  with  the  effect  of 
withdrawing  funds  from  active  industrial  enterprise,  and  their 
accumulation  in  the  vaults  of  banka  and  bankers. 

In  these  drcumstances,  and  seriously  oppressed  by  the  rapid 
and  laigely  accruing  demands  upon  him,  the  Seoretaiy  conaulted 
with  his  Assistant  Treasurer  at  New  York,  Mr.  Jolm  J.  Cisco. 
Mr.  Cisco  was  perfectly  familiar  with  the  monetary  condition  of 
the  country,  and  was  eminently  practical  in  his  financial  viewa. 
He  proposed  to  Mr.  Chase  that  system  of  teicporabt  loans, 
which  was  subsequently  found  to  be  one  of  the  most  important 
supports  of  the  Treasury.  The  plan  was  to  receive  on  deposit 
in  the  sub  Treasury  the  funds  of  individuala  or  corporations  at 
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a  rate  of  interest  not  exceeding  five  per  cent,  per  annnm;  the 
depositors  retaining  the  privilege  of  withdrawing  their  fonds  at 
any  time— on  ten  days'  notice— -after  thirty  days. 

Mr.  Chase  immediatdy  adopted  this  proposition.  Its  sua- 
cessfol  operation  was  sorprisingly  great  and  immediate.  Within 
a  very  few  days  after  making  pnblio  annomioement  the  tempo- 
rary deposits  aggregated  many  millions  of  dollars.  The  banks 
and  other  corporations  and  priinite  persons  promptly  availed  them- 
selves of  its  benefits  with  instantly  important  relief  to  the  Treas- 
ury and  almost  equally  important  advantage  to  the  general  busi- 
ness interests  of  IJie  community;  and  Congress,  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Secretaiy,  in  the  fourth  section  of  the  ^Legal-, 
Tender  Act,"  of  the  25th  of  February,  1862,  authorized  these 
temporary  loans  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  twenty-five  mill- 
ions of  dollars.  The  offers  were  so  much  laiger,  however,  thisn 
the  sum  fixed  by  the  law,  that,  on  the  17th  of  March  following, 
the  limit  was  increased  to  fifty  millions ;  and  four  months  later, 
on  the  11th  of  July,  was  again  increased;  this  time  to  one  hunr 
dred  millions,  and  the  Secretaiy  was  at  the  same  time  authorized 
to  prepare  fifty  millions  of  United  States  notes  as  a  reserve  to 
meet  demands  for  their  reimbursement  beyond  other  convenient 
means  of  satis^ction.  On  the  80th  of  January,  1864,  the  limit 
was  fixed  at  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions,  and  the  Secretaiy 
was  authorized  to  pay  six  per  cent,  interest  at  his  discretion. 

The  beneficent  operation  of  these  several  acts  is  easily  in- 
ferred from  the  fact  that  so  early  as  the  1st  of  July,  1862,  the 
amount  of  temporary  loan  on  deposit  in  the  sub-Treasuiy  was 
nearly  fifty-eight  millions  of  dollars  ($57,926,116.57),  and  at  one 
period  during  the  war  reached  the  very  high  aggregate  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  millions.  The  system  was  not  alone  of 
great  advantage  to  the  Gk)vemment,  but  was  extremely  useful  in 
giving  steadiness  to  the  course  of  the  currency  exchanges.  Its 
utility  was  conspicuous  when,  during  a  period  of  pressure  in  the 
fall  of  1863,  the  Secretary  was  able  to  reimburse  over  fifty  mill- 
ions of  deposits  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  by  which  action  a 
pressure  was  alleviated  which  otherwise  might  have  grown  into  a 
common  calamity,  and  the  Secretary  used  at  the  same  time  only 
about  ten  millions  of  the  reserve. 

On  the  Ist  of  March,  1862,  Congress  authorized  the  Secre- 
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taiy  to  iasue  *^  certifioates  of  indebtednesB  of  the  United  States '' 
to  each  creditors  of  the  Goyemment  as  were  willing  to  receive 
them  in  exchange  for  audited  accounts.  These  certificates  were 
payable  one  year  from  date,  and  were  to  bear  interest  at  the  rate 
of  six  per  centmn,  payable  in  gold  upon  snch  as  were  issued 
prior  to  Karch  4, 1868,  and  in  currency  upon  those  issued  after 
that  date.  They  were  not  limited  in  amounti  and  were  to  be  in 
sums  not  less  than  one  thousand  dollars  each*  By  the  act  of  March 
17|  1862y  tills  authority  was  enlarged,  so  as  to  embrace  checks 
drawn  in  favor  of  creditors  *'  by  disbursing  officers  upon  sums 
placed  to  their  credit  on  the  books  of  the  XJnited  States  Treas- 
urer." ^^  The  power  thus  conferred  on  the  Secretary,"  says  Mr. 
Spaulding/  ^  to  issue  certificates  of  indebtedness  for  these  pur- 
poses was  broad  and  unlimited.  The  certificates  issued  under 
these  two  acts  were  in  the  similitude  of  bank-notes  fitted  for 
circulation  as  money,  and  did  circulate  to  a  considerable  extent 
as  currency  until  there  was  such  an  accumulation  of  interest 
upon  than  as  to  make  it  an  object  for  capitalists  to  hold  them 
as  an  investment  The  Secretaiy  began  their  issue  simultane- 
ously with  the  issue  of  the  legal-tender  United  States  notes,  and 
continued  to  issue  them  in  large  amounts  during  the  progress  of 
the  war,  which  was  advantageous  to  the  Government,  but  was 
at  the  same  time  a  fruitful  source  of  infiation,  and  operated  di- 
rectly against  any  considerable  funding  in  the  long  *  five-twenty ' 
bonds."  In  time  extensive  issue  led  to  their  depreciation,  but 
they  were  chiefly  received  by  creditors  who  made  large  percent- 
ages on  their  contracts  with  the  Government. 

The  act  of  the  25th  of  Febroary,  1862 — the  same  which  au- 
thorized the  original  issue  of  the  legal-tender  United  States 
notes — ^in  order  "to  enable  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
fund  the  Treasury  notes  and  floating  debt  of  the  United  States," 
authorized  him  also  to  issue, "  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States, 
coupon  or  registered  bonds,  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  five 
hundred  millions  of  dollars,  redeemable  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
United  States  after  five  years,  and  payable  twenty  years  from 
date,  and  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  six  -per  centum  per  an- 
num, payable  semi-annually ;"  these  bonds,  and  all  other  bonds, 
stocks,  and  other  securities  of  the  United  States,  held  within 

'  **  matory  of  the  Legal-Tender  Paper  Money  of  the  BebeUlon,"  pp.  168,  164. 
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the  TTnited  States^  were  declared  ^^  exempt  from  taxation  Ij  or 
under  State  authority,"  and  ^^all  dntiee  on-  imported  gooda^ 
which  shall  be  paid  in  coin  or  in  notes  payaUe  on  demand  here- 
tofore authorized  to  be  received  and  by  law  receivable  in  public 
dnesi  and  the  coin  bo  paid^  ahall  be  set  apart  as  a  special  fond," 
and  was  to  be  applied  in  the  first  instance  to  the  payment  of  in- 
terest on  the  bonds  and  notes  of  the  United  Stat^  and  the  resi- 
due to  other  specified  purposes.  The  bonds  here  authorized  were 
those  afterward  familiarly  known  as  the  *^  five-twentieS|''  or  the 
*^  five-twenty-sixes."  Of  these  five-twenty  bonds  there  were  out- 
standing on  the  80th  of  June^  being  the  last  day  of  the  fiscal 
year  1862,  an  aggregate  amount  of  $18,990,600. 

<<  These  several  measures,"  said  Mr.  Chase  in  his  report  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  December  4, 1862, '^  have  worked  welL  Their 
results  have  more  than  fulfilled  the  anticipations  of  the  Secre- 
tary. Had  other  urgent  demands  on  the  attention  of  Congress 
permitted  the  consideration  and  adoption  of  the  suggestions 
which  the  Secretaiy  ventured  to  submit  in  favor  of  authorizing 
the  formation,  under  a  general  law,  of  banking  associations  issu- 
ing only  uniform  notes  prepared  and  furnished  by  the  general 
Government,  and  of  imposing  a  reasonable  tax  on  the  circula- 
tion of  other  institutions,  no  financial  necessity  would  perhaps 
now  demand  additional  legislation  for  the  current  fiscal  year 
(1868),  except  such  as  experience  suggested  for  the  perfection  of 
measures  already  sanctioned."  He  then  made  a  statement  exhib- 
iting the  practiced  working  of  the  measures  already  in  force :  To 
the  Ist  day  of  July,  1862,  $57,926,116.57  had  been  received 
and  were  remaining  on  deposit  in  the  Treasury.  United  States 
notes  to  the  amount  of  $168,591,230  had  been  issued  and  were 
in  circulation ;  $49,881,979.78  had  been  paid  in  certificates  of 
indebtedness ;  and  $208,845,291.86  had  been  paid  in  cash.  Not 
a  single  requisition  from  any  department  upon  the  Treasury  re- 
mained unanswered.  Every  audited  and  settled  claim  on  the 
Government,  and  every  quartermaster's  check  for  supplies  fur- 
nished, which  had  reached  the  Treasury  had  been  met ;  and  there 
remained  an  unexpended  balance  of  $18,048,546.81. 

The  public  debt  at  the  same  date  was  $514,211,871.92.  The 
whole  income  for  the  year,  from  all  sources,  including  a  balance 
in  the  Treasuiy,  on  the  1st  of  July,  1861,  was  $588,885,247  06, 
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and  the  whole  expenditures  had  been  $570,841,700.25.  There 
should  be  deducted  from  these  fignres,  however,  income  and  dis- 
bursements on  account  of  the  permanent  and  temporary  debt, 
which  amounted  to  $96,096,922.09 ;  so  that  the  total  income  not 
applied  to  repayments  was  $487,788,824.97,  and  the  total  dis- 
bursements $474,744,778.16.  The  Secretary  said  the  average 
interest  upon  the  whole  debt  was  four  and  three-fifths  per  cent., 
and  that  it  had  been  his  constant  care  to  reduce  its  cost  in  the 
form  of  interest  to  the  lowest  possible  figure.  But  he  was  not 
hopeful,  he  added,  that  his  exhibit  for  the  fiscal  year  1863  would 
show  so  favorable  a  rate. 

Immediately  consequent  upon  the  suspension  of  cash  pay- 
ments in  December  preceding,  gold  and  silver  had  disappeared 
from  circulation ;  small  coins  as  well  as  large.  Specie  began, 
almost  immediately  upon  suspension,  to  command  a  premium ; 
and  on  the  18th  of  January,  1862,  it  was  already  at  three 
per  cent.  I  and  fluctuated  between  one  per  cent  and  nine  and 
one-half  to  the  80th  of  June,  at  which  date  it  had  reached 
nine  and  one-fourth  per  cent.  Meantime  the  State  banks  had 
entered  upon  a  career  of  expansion,  which  had  its  relative  effect 
upon  the  price  of  gold ;  and,  in  the  absence  of  small  coins,  the 
country  b^an  to  be  flooded  with  tokens  and  ^^shinplasters"  in 
fractional  parts  of  dollars,  issued  by  cities,  towns,  corporations, 
brokers,  merchants,  grocers,  bakers,  liquor-sellers,  and  restaurant- 
keepers,  everywhere  t  "With  these  difficulties  to  deal  with,  and 
in  the  midst  of  military  discouragements,  the  Treasury  entered 
upon  the  second  fiscal  year  of  the  rebellion,  July  1, 1863. 
13 


OHAPTEB  XXX. 

LBTIEBS  AHD  XXTBACIB  FBOX  LETTEB8  WKiTrJH  QT  1861— OF 
AFFODTTMERTB  XZT  THB  TBEA8UBT  DEPABIIIENT— -BMAHGIPA* 
TfOir  A  FBOBABLB  BE8ULT  OF  THB  WAB — ^NATIONAL  LQAH— 
ElCAirCIPATIOK  PBOGLAICATIONB  BT  OOMMASDJSQ  GEZnEBALB— 
DTTTT  OF  GOYEBNICENT  TO  FBOTIDB  A  NATIONAL  CUBBBNCT— — 
WAB  DEPABTHEKT  BXPENDITUBB8  1861 — ^WHAT  MB.  GHA8B 
THOUGHT  OF  HB.   OAHBBOK. 

To .« 


"W 


'HATEYER I  could  do  for  yon  consifltently  with  my  honest  con- 
Ticdons  of  pnblic  daty,  I  haye  done.  No  friend  of  mine  has 
ever  accused  me  of  '  not  remembering  friends,'  except  when  he  found  he 
could  not  promote  some  purely  personal  end  through  me,  in  disregard  of 
what  I  honestly  beliered  public  duty  to  require.  Nobody  can  say  that  I 
haye  preferred  my  own  interests  to  my  friends,  or  that  I  eyer  declined  any 
seryice  to  them,  except  when  I  felt  I  must. 

'*  I  had  not  thought,  and  do  not  now  think,  that  under  the  circum- 
stances of  the  country,  as  they  exist,  I  ought  to  recommend  you  for  ap- 
pointment as  collector.  What  I  feel  I  ought  not  to  do,  I  shall  not  do.  I 
cannot  see  wherein  this  is  unjust  to  you,  or  inconsistent  with  a  sincere 
regard  for  you,  and  a  sincere  wish  to  serye  you.  If  you  do,  I  cannot 
help  it."* 

To  John  Boberti.  Ekq. 

**jr(iySl,1861. 

**..••  In  making  appointments,  my  rule  always  has  been  to  giye  the 
preference  to  political  friends,  except  in  cases  where  peculiar  fitness  and 

I  For  obvious  reasons  the  name  of  the  gentleman  to  whom  this  letter  is  ad- 
dressed is  omitted. 
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talents  made  the  preference  of  a  political  opponent  a  public  dnty.  In 
■electing  among  political  friends,  I  baye  erer  aimed  to  get  the  right  man 
in  the  right  place,  without  much  reference  to  personal  consequences  to 
myselt  Of  course,  I  like  as  much  as  any  man  to  fitTor  personal  friends, 
but  I  hare  neyer  thought  it  right  to  appohit  a  man  to  office  merely  because 
he  was  such,  without  a  carefhl  connderation  of  his  qualifications  for  the 
place.  I  hare  erer  held  my  country  as  my  best  friend,  and  ralue  those 
friends  most  who  serre  her  most  laithftdly.  Is  there  any  thing  blame- 
worthy in  all  this  t  ** 

To  ths  Sim.  litUan  BuOiffe^  Warrm^  Ohio. 

'VMM  10, 1861. 

^  .  •  •  .  My  time  is  so  entirely  occupied  that  it  is  next  to  imposnble 
for  me  to  take  any  part  in  the  political  organization  of  our  State.  If  ours 
were  the  Democratic  party  instead  of  a  Republican  party,  it  would  more 
straight  forward,  announcing  its  own  principles  and  supporting  its  own 
candidates,  claiming  the  support  of  members  of  other  parties  on  patriotic 
grounds,  and  giying  to  such  members  as  should  accord  that  support  Just 
consideration.  If  a  spirit  like  this  could  be  inftued  into  the  Republican 
party,  no  Union  party  would  be  necessary,  and  no  mere  Union  party  could 
be  successfully  organized.  Under  the  actually  existing  circumstances  in 
Ohio,  imperfectly  known  as  they  must  be  to  me,  I  must  leare  to  our  friends 
on  the  spot  the  task  and  responsibility  of  organization.  •  .  •  A  Republican 
Conrention  and  Republican  nominations,  giving  recognition  among  the 
nominees  to  the  patriotic  Democratic  element  which  sustains  the  Adminis- 
tration in  its  present  position,  are  best^ 

To  Hiram  Bameff^  CoUector  of  th4  Fori  i^JSfmo  Tori. 

"  .  .  .  .  You  know  my  yiews— the  public  first,  our  friends  next  So 
fitf  as  preferences  can  be  legitimately  giren  so  as  to  aid  those  who,  at  con- 
siderable sacrifice  of  time,  labor,  and  money,  are  engaged  in  upholding 
the  principles  we  all  deem  yitally  important  to  the  welfiire  of  the  country, 
I  think  it  a  clear  political  duty  that  they  should  be  given.  But  no  public 
interest  should  be  sacrificed,  no  public  duty  should  be  neglected,  for  any 
personal  or  party  considerations.  •  •  •'' 


To  CfoMTol  John  C.  Fromant, 

**^«9iMtfil8<l. 

*'•...!  had  before  responded  promptly,  though,  in  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  Treasury,  not  without  difficulty,  to  your  calls  for  money. 
The  energy  you  are  displaying  is  admirable,  and  excites  the  best  hopes  of 
the  future  fulfillment.  I  am  very  sanguine.  Let  me,  howerer,  take  the 
privilege  of  a  friend,  as  well  as  perform  the  duty  of  a  Secretor   c  f  the 
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Tieasnry,  in  urging  yon  not  to  allow  the  presBure  of  your  other  caret  to 
withdraw  your  attention  from  the  expenditnrea  of  the  army  under  your 
command  and  in  your  department.  This  war  most  necesBaiily  be  an  ex- 
pennye  war,  and  there  is  great  danger  that,  after  a  brief  period,  the 
people,  in  yiew  of  the  magxatude  of  the  burdens  it  is  likely  to  entail,  will 
refuse  their  support  to  the  measures  necessary  for  its  yigorous  prosecution. 
Already,  the  disgust  caused  by  firaud  or  exorbitance  in  contracts,  and  by 
the  improyidence  of  quartermasters  and  commissaries,  is  beginning  to  ihow 
itsel£  What  is  needed  is,  to  satisfy  the  people  that  neither  time  nor 
means  will  be  needlessly  wasted.  They  ask  prompt  and  yigorous  action, 
and  all  practicable  economy.  .  •  .** 

To  M.  D.  Pottery  B$q.y  Otrtdnnati. 

''...•  I  haye  always  urged  acfioii— accepting  eyexy  man  who  could 
be  put  to  real  seryice,  and  expending  eyery  dollar  for  which  a  dollar^ 
worth  could  be  shown  in  results.  I  neyer  haye  wanted  paper  regiments 
nor  paper  colonels,  and  I  don't  want  them  now.  Actiye  men  and  useftd 
employment  of  means  are  what  we  need.  .  .  .** 

To  the  Eon.  Oarrett  Davii^  ^  JSmUuikif. 

".  •  •  •  Let  me  assure  you  that  the  confidence  you  express  in  me 
moyes  me  deeply.  That  I  haye  been  much  misunderstood  is  not  at  all 
surprising.  It  has  not  been  easy  to  distinguish  between  constitutional  op- 
position to  that  slaye-power  which  struck  at  Clay,  and  struck  down  Ben- 
ton, and  now  organizes  rebellion,  and  that  abolitionism  which  insisted  on 
immediate  and  unconditional  emancipation,  without  much  regard  to 
means  or  consequences.  I  haye  wished  to  see  popular  govemment  yindi- 
cate  and  recommend  itself  by  its  demonstrated  capacity  to  probe  and 
redress  so  great  an  eyil  as  slayery — first,  by  the  constitutional  action  of 
the  national  Gotemment  within  its  appropriate  sphere,  and  then  by  the 
unconstrained  action  of  the  States  within  their  several  jurisdictions.  I  do 
not  absolutely  despair  of  the  accomplishment  of  that  wish;  though  I 
cannot  shut  my  eyes  to  the  possibility  that,  as  extremes  oftoi  meet,  so 
now  the  madness  of  slayery  propagandism,  organized  in  rebellion,  is 
likely  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  abolitionism,  pure  and  simple. 

"  But  enough  of  this ;  yet  rest  assured  of  one  thing.  If  I  ever  enter- 
tained an  unfiriendly  thought  toward  Kentucky  or  Eentuckians,  the  wise 
and  noble  conduct  of  those  who  haye  brought  her  thus  far  safely  through 
the  feyer  of  the  time,  loyal  to  the  Union,  and  faithfUl  to  the  glorious  old 
flag  we  all  so  dearly  loye,  would  haye  banished  that  thought,  and  left  no 
sentiment  in  my  heart  saye  one  of  fervent  afiection  for  the  men  who  haye 
accomplished  this  great  work,  prompting  me  to  zealous  efiforts  to  fulfill 
all  their  wishes,  so  far  as  my  ability  allows.  .  •  ." 
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To  AuffUit  BdmoiUy  yew  TifrL 

"  .  .  •  •  I  am  obliged  for  your  letter  of  the  15th  August.  It  is  much 
to  be  rqpretted  that  such  a  statesman  as  Palmerston  should  take  such  lim- 
ited yiews  of  the  American  question  as  were  indicated  in  the  conyersation 
with  you.  Had  England  manifested  a  national  sympathy  with  the  United 
States  in  the  present  rebellion^  the  growing  friendship  of  the  Americans 
for  the  British  branch  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  family,  stimulated  by  the  yislt 
of  the  Prince,  would  have  ripened,  I  think,  into  permanent  attachment 
and  concord.  What  Proyidence  will  bring  forth  out  of  the  unfortunate 
alienation,  occasioned  by  the  course  of  the  British  Goyemment,  it  is  diffi- 
cult now  to  foresee.  It  is  the  part  of  wise  statesmanship,  howeyer,  to 
mitigate — ^not  to  stimulate — ^the  exasperation. 

^' ....  So  far  my  negotiations  and  arrangements  for  money  haye  been 
yeiy  fidr  successes.  The  national  loan,  in  spite  of  all  the  disadyantages  of 
our  circumstances,  is  working  welL  If  I  had  an  Emperor  Napoleon  to 
sustain  me,  and  subordinates  held  sufficiently  responsible  throughout  the 
country  to  carry  out  my  plans,  the  loan  woidd  be  taken  in  this  country 
with  as  much  empreaetMnt  as  in  France.  But  think  of  the  necessity  of 
selecting,  appointing,  and  taking  bonds  from  hundreds  of  agents  for  sub- 
scription, and  that,  too,  with  most  inadequate  means  of  information  as  to 
character,  adaptedness,  and  responsibility  I  I  haye,  howeyer,  made  ap- 
pointments in  all  the  States  which  remain  loyal,  including  Virginia  and 
Kentucky,  except  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Kansas,  and  Oregon.  I  shall  make 
appointments  also  in  these,  more  for  the  name  of  doing  it  than  from 
expectation  of  considerable  returns.  Subscriptions  come  in  quite  satis- 
factorily. My  impression  is  that  the  associated  banks  will  be  so  far 
reimbursed  the  first  fifty  millions  taken  by  them  that  they  will  be  able  to 
adyance  the  next  fifty  millions  without  difficulty.  Indeed,  I  am  confident 
that,  if  expenditure  can  be  restricted  within  reasonable  limits,  the  whole 
sums  needed  can  be  supplied  in  the  country.  Under  these  circumstances, 
the  condition  of  the  foreign  market  possesses  less  interest  than  it  would  in 
a  different  condition  of  affairs.  Still,  I  should  be  strongly  inclined  to  take 
ten,  or  eyen  twenty,  millions  sterling  foreign  capital,  if  it  could  be  had 
without  solicitation  at  say  six  per  cent.  .  •  .'* 

To  Eon.  Simoon  Ncuih^  OalUpolii,  Ohio, 

•*....  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  best  way  to  serye  the  country  is  to 
disregard  the  laws  without  a  justifying  emergency  ?  When  Congress  had 
the  distinct  question  of  confiscating  the  property  of  rebels,  and  emancipat- 
ing the  slayes,  under  consideration,  at  a  session  held  only  two  months  ago, 
and  passed  an  act  limiting  that  confiscation  and  emancipation  to  property 
and  slayes  actually  employed  in  the  rebellion,  or  provided  for  it,  do  you 
think  that  the  President,  or  a  commanding  generol,  has  a  right  to  disre- 
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•      * 

gard  the  decision  of  Congress  thns  distinctly  made  t  Assaming  such  dis- 
regard, how  remote  do  you  think  we  would  be  from  a  military  deqpotiRn  f 
If  a  commanding  general  evinces  this  disregard,  and  if  the  President  dis- 
approves it,  shall  there  be  a  party  for  the  general  and  against  the  Pzesl- 
dent  f  Is  a  commanding  general,  who,  by  proclamation,  ^ves  occasion  for 
such  a  division,  the  embodiment  of  patriotism  f 

**  I  have  seen  no  suggestions  or  suspicions  that  asfHirations  for  the  presi- 
dency influenced  the  conduct  of  public  men  in  this  crisis,  which  have  not 
emanated  from  St  Louis.  Those  who  impute  such  motives  are  not  the 
least  likely  to  be  influenced  by  them. 

^  Whether  we  shall  be  forced  to  a  depreciated  currency,  or  not,  cannot 
now  be  foreseen.  It  will  come  when  the  Government  receives  the  paper  of 
the  banks,  for  then  it  will  have  to  pay  in  such  paper.  The  result  will  be 
the  disappearance  of  coin,  and  universal  suspension.  So  long  as  the  Gov- 
ernment is  able  to  confine  its  transactions  to  coin,  and  its  own  notes  rodeem- 
able  in  coin,  we  shsll  be  comparatively  safe.  At  any  rate,  until  Congress 
shall  decide  otherwise,  I  must  execute  the  law  as  it  exists,  and  receive  and 
pay  out  only  coin  and  Government  notes.  In  so  doing,  I  shsll  endeavor 
to  occasion  as  little  inconvenience  as  possible. 

«<  If  proof  can  be  furnished  that  any  officers  of  my  department  have 
sold  gold  for  paper,  and  then  paid  the  paper  for  dues,  they  shall  be  promptly 
dismissed.  For  frauds  in  the  other  departments  I  am  not  responsible,  be- 
yond the  use  of  my  best  endeavors  to  induce  energetic  repression.  These 
endeavors  I  have  constantly  used,  and  shall  continue  to  do  so.  I  shall  call 
the  attention  of  the  War  Department  particularly  to  your  statement  in  re- 
lation to  the  transportation  of  eoldiers,  where  you  say  the  Government 
paid  $8,  while  the  boat  got  but  $1.50.  .  .  ." 


To  John  0,  HdmiUony  New  Torh 

*'(>0Co»«r  1,1861. 

"  •  .  .  .  You  see  whom  I  would  fiiin  emulate  if  I  might.  When  the 
engraver  desired  to  place  my  &ce  on  theftcea  of  the  United  States  notes, 
I  said :  '  No ;  let  the  people  renew  their  recollection  of  the  first  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.'  So  I  have  been  instrumental  in  giving  renewed  cur- 
rency to  features  whose  spirit  animates,  as  your  own  great  work  shows,  our 
Constitution,  our  institutions,  and  our  history." 


To  Joieph  Module  iff  Chieago. 

**{Mo»«r  16»18tl. 

"  •  •  •  •  It  has  been  plain  to  me  from  the  beginning  that  gold-notes  of 
the  United  States,  promptiy  and  honcstiy  redeemed,  would  have  littie 
chancean  competition  with  notes  of  less  value,  so  long  as  these  less  valu- 
able notes  should  be  tolerated  by  the  people  as  currency.  For  this  reason, 
and  also  because  I  thought  that  bank  circulation,  paying  no  interest, 
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ibould  at  leait  contribute  something  to  the  national  bnrdeni,  I  leoom- 
mended  to  CongreiSi  in  my  report,  an  internal  dnty  on  bank-notea.  A 
minority  in  Congrese  were,  I  think,  in  &Tor  of  the  tax ;  but  some  Repre- 
lentatiTea  of  great  influence,  largelj  intereated  in  banking  inititationa,  ob- 
jected, and  their  objectiona  prevailed. 

**  llie  8alr|eot  must  neceeearily  attract  the  attention  of  the  country. 

^  For  myaelf^  I  neyer  haye  entertained  a  doubt  that  it  waa  the  duty  of 
the  General  GoTemxnent  to  furnish  a  national  currency.  Ita  n^lect  of  thia 
duty  has  cost  the  people  as  much  as  this  war  will  cost  them.  It  mustnow 
be  performed,  not  merely  as  a  duty,  but  as  a  matter  of  necessary  policy.^ 


ToRR  Warden,  qf  Ohio. 

*'••.•  Let  me  thank  you  for  your  admirable  article.  It  teaches  a 
necessary  lesson.  We  must  imitate  the  grand  patience  of  God ;  yet,  in 
doing  so,  let  us  not  shrink  from  the  imitation  of  his  Justice  and  constant 
energy  also." 

To  Son,  Simon  Oamoron^  Booretary  nf  TPor. 

''....  The  period  has  arrired  when  it  becomes  my  duty,  as  the 
financial  minister  of  the  Administration,  to  lay  before  Congress  and  the 
country  a  statement  of  our  financial  condition.  In  this  statement,  aa  you 
are  aware,  I  must  submit  plans  to  Congress  for  meeting  any  deficiency  in 
rerenues  consequent  upon  exceasiye  expenditures. 

'*  At  the  meeting  of  Congress,  at  the  extra  sesrion  in  July,  with  a  fhll 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  Administration  of  the  magnitude  of  the  re- 
bellion, tlie  requirements  of  the  War  Department  indicated  an  expenditure 
upon  the  basis  of  250,000  men.  Congress  promptly  responded,  by  making 
the  required  appropriations,  coupled  with  discretionary  auUiority  con- 
ferred upon  the  President  for  the  raising  of  500,000  men,  if  in  his  judg- 
ment such  numbers  would  be  required. 

^  Inasmuch  as  250,000  men  were  all  that  were  deemed  requisite  to  meet 
any  force  that  might  be  sent  against  us  (haying,  in  addition  thereto,  an 
almost  unrestricted  authority  to  increase  the  nayal  power),  the  appropria- 
tions made  for  carrying  on  the  war  were  restricted  to  the  sums  asked  for 
upon  that  basis,  and  authority  was  giyen  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  negotiate  loans  equal  to  any  supposed  deficiency  in  the  reyenues.  Keep- 
ing constantly  in  yicw  the  restrictions  of  law  by  which  I  haye  been  sur- 
rounded, and  the  large  discretion  reposed  by  Congpress  In  the  President,  I 
haye  from  time  to  time,  as  you  are  well  aware,  urged  upon  the  yarious 
members  of  the  Administration  the  absolute  necessity  for  a  more  system- 
atic exercise  of  the  discretion  g^yen  in  calling  additional  troops  into  the 
field  beyond  the  numbers  proyided  for  in  the  appropriations,  and  that  such 
excess  of  numbers  should  only  be  called  for  after  a  dearly-defined  neces- 
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lity  waa  shown.    Li  my  judgment,  the  airamption  of  respondbOity,  with- 
out wanant  of  law,  should  only  be  ezerdied  in  the  direst  emeigen^.  •  * 

^  This  commnnication  is  snbmitted  to  yon  in  consequence  of  the  diffi- 
cultiea  which  present  themselyes  in  raising  the  enormous  sums  which  the 
estimates  of  the  War  Department  in  their  present  form  would  require. 
There  appears  to  be  by  these  estimates,  receired  on  Saturday  last,  700,000 
troops  in  the  field,  and  100,000  employes  in  addition.  The  fhll  discretion 
giyen  to  the  Pzesident  was  exhausted  when  500,000  men  were  called  out. 
Where  these  700,000  men  are,  can  any  one  tell  f  The  Armies  of  the  Poto- 
mac, of  Western  Virginia,  of  Kentucky,  and  of  Missouri,  do  not  in  all 
emlvace  more  than  half  this  number. 

^  I  beg  you  to  bear  in  mind  that  I  haye  repeatedly  and  earnestly  con- 
demned the  loose  and  unsystematic  manner  in  which  authority  has  been 
giyen  to  irresponsible  indiyiduals,  all  oyer  the  country,  to  raise  troops,  ex- 
pend money,  and  inyolye  the  Goyemment  in  debt.  The  reason  for  giying 
such  authority,  so  far  as  I  haye  been  able  to  ascertain,  has  been  principally 
the  desire  to  gratify  applicants,  without  regard  to  any  specific  purposes  to 
which  the  troops  so  raised  were  to  be  deyoted.  I  haye  at  all  times,  and 
upon  all  proper  occasions,  protested  against  giying  military  commissions 
to  men  known  and  acknowledged  to  be  ignorant  of  military  affairs.  I 
haye  repeatedly  urged  that  all  the  action  of  the  President  and  the  War 
Department  should  be  made  matters  of  record,  and  that  the  aggregate  of 
autiiorities  giyen  should  be  kept  at  least  within  the  limit  of  the  yery 
liberal  discretion  confided  in  the  President.  •  .  . 

**  The  amount  of  money  which  it  is  proposed  to  submit  to  Congpness  as 
necessary  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  Goyemment  for  the  remainder  of. 
the  present  and  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  in  addition  to  the  existing  public 
debt,  is  about  $1,050,000,000.  The  receipts  firom  customs,  reyenues  and  direct 
taxes,  under  present  laws,  can  hardly  exceed  $120,000,000,  leaying  $980,000,- 
000  to  be  proyided  for  by  loans.    I  feel  that  I  must  decline  to  submit  esti- 
mates based  upon  mere  conjecture,  the  aggregate  of  which  will,  in  the 
absence,  comparatiyely,  of  results,  carry  conyiction  to  the  minds  of  the 
people  of  an  entire  want  of  system  in  the  management  of  our  militaiy 
afilEdrs.  .  .  .  The  want  of  success  of  our  armies,  and  the  difficulties  of  our 
financial  operations,  haye  not  been  in  consequence  of  a  want  or  excess 
of  men,  but  for  want  of  systematic  administration.    If  the  lack  of  econ- 
omy, and  the  absence  of  accountability,  are  allowed  to  preyail  in  the 
future  as  in  the  past,  bankruptcy,  and  the  success  of  the  rebellion,  will  be 
necessary  consequences.  ...  It  is  not  and  has  not  been  my  purpose  to  ob- 
ject in  any  manner  to  the  xaisiDg  of  sufficient  troops  and  the  fUmishing 
of  needed  supplies ;  but  I  haye  heretofore  objected,  and  do  now  object,  to 
rendering  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  liable  for  one  thousand  mill- 
ions of  dollars,  in  addition  to  already  existing  debt,  when  by  proper 
system  and  proper  economy  the  same  results  can  be  attained  by  an  expen- 
diture of  half  the  sum. 
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*'  I  liaye,  thereibre,  deemed  it  my  duty  to  retnni  the  estimates  sub- 
mitted by  the  War  Department,  and  to  dodine  to  sabmit  them,  until  they 
are  snljected  to  a  more  rigid  scnitiny,  and  a  reasonably  satisfactory  expla- 
nation giren  for  exceedhig  the  discretionary  aatbority  giyen  by  Congress. 

•^  The  people,  indiyidually  and  collectiTely,  haye  generously  responded 
to  erery  demand  of  the  Goremment,  trusting  to  its  integrity  and  ability 
ftdly  to  protect  them  and  their  interests.  They  will,  I  hope,  hold  us  all 
to  a  rigid  accountability  for  our  exercise  of  the  authority  giyen  to  us.  I 
cannot  consent,  by  the  transmission  of  such  estimates  as  those  presented 
to  me,  to  seem  to  sanction  and  participate  in  a  disregard  of  the  qualities 
they  Justly  demand  of  us.** 


To  MunU  BaliUad,  CineinnaU, 

" .  .  .  .  You  are  ux^ust  to  Cameron,  and  I  am  bound  as  a  man  of  honor 
to  say  so.  I  haye  seen  him  closely  as  most  men  here,  and  I  am  sure  he 
has  acted  honorably  and  faithfully  and  patriotically.  If  he  had  been  left 
to  administer  his  own  department,  without  interference  and  with  only  the 
support  and  aid  which  he  himself  desired,  I  am  confident  there  would 
haye  been  comparatiyely  little  complaint.  He  challenges  inyestigation  of 
all  his  transactions  on  the  score  of  corruption,  and  may  do  so,  I  bclieye, 
with  entire  safety. 

'*  This  I  say  of  him  because  I  think  I  ought  He  is  fiercely  assailed, 
and  I  should  think  myself  mean  if  I  shrunk  from  saying  what  I  belieye 
to  be  true,  because  of  the  clamor.  If  he  were  my  enemy  I  ought  to  speak 
the  truth  in  his  behalf^  and  the  obligation  is  not  the  less  imperatiye,  be- 
cause he,  more  than  any  other  man  here,  has  always  acted  toward  me  the 
part  of  a  frank,  manly,  and  generous  friend.** 


OHAPTEE   XXXI, 

OOMDmON  OF  THE  STATE  BANKS  UX  1861— OHABACTEB  OF  THE 
STATE -BAKK  CIKOULATIOIT  AT  THE  DATE— -BRIEF  AOOOUET  OF 
THE  STATE  BANES  (nOTE) — ^MB.  CHASE  BEOOMICENDB  THE  NA- 
TIONAL BANKINO  SYSTEM — ^EZTBACTS  TBOM.  HIS  BEPOBT|  D8- 
CEMBEB,  1861-— NATIONAL  BANKINO  BILL  DSTBODUCED  IN  HOUSE 
OF  BEPBESENTATIVES,  BT  MB.  HOOFEB,  OF  MASSAOHUSEITS. 

THE  principal  cnrrency  of  the  country  in  1861,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war,  was  a  paper  one  supplied  bj  sixteen 
hundred  banks  organized  and  doing  business  under  as  many  dif- 
ferent laws  as  there  were  States,  and  in  some  particulars  at  least 
differing  widely.  Their  aggregated  capitals  amounted  to  four 
hundred  and  thirty  millions  of  dollars ;  their  circulation  was  two 
hundred  and  ten  millions ;  their  deposits  two  hundred  and  fifty- 
eight  millions,  and  their  other  liabilities  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty-flye  millions.  Total,  one  thousand  and  fifteen  millions 
of  dollars.  Their  resources  were:  Loans  and  discounts,  six 
hundred  and  ninety-«ix  millions;  cash,  eighty-seven  millions 
($87,674,507) ;  stocks,  seventy-four  millions ;  and  other  property 
sufficient  to  make  up  the  required  aggregate  of  one  thousand 
and  fifteen  millions  of  dollars. 

Their  instant  liabilities — circulation,  deposits,  and  dues  to 
other  banks — ^were  five  hundred  and  twenty  millions  of  dollars. 
Their  means,  immediately  available,  were  one  hundred  and 
ninety-seven  millions — comprised  in  cash,  cash  items,  circulating 
notes,  and  debts  due  from  other  banks. 

Of  the  whole  banking  capital  about  one  hundred  and  ten 
millions  were  in  the  seceding  States,  and  fifty  millions  of  the 
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drcnlation.  Of  the  deposits  about  forty  millions  were  held  bj 
the  same  banks.  Of  the  loans  and  discounts  five  hundred  and 
fifty  millions  were  those  of  the  banks  in  the  adhering  States, 
and  they  held  more  than  seventy  millions  of  the  whole  supply 
of  cash. 

The  cash  held  by  the  national  Gh>yemment  in  the  Treasury 
and  depositories  was  $8,600,000;  this,  with  that  held  by  the 
banks,  made  a  total  ci  ninety-one  millions,  and  f oimed  the  basis 
of  the  currency. 

What  the  whole  sum  of  the  coin  in  the  country  was  at  that 
time  is  of  course  conjectural ;  it  was  yariously  stated^  the  esti- 
mates ranging  from  $100,000,000  to  $700,000,000.  The  ex- 
treme probability  is  that  it  did  not  exceed  two  hundred  mill- 
ions ;  *  a  safer  estimate  would  no  doubt  be  $150,000,000.  De- 
ducting the  sum  held  by  the  Gh>yemment  and  the  banks,  and 
adding  the  remainder  (estimating  the  whole  sum  at  $200,000,000) 
to  the  paper  circulation,  and  the  total  currency  of  the  country 
was  three  hundred  and  eleven  millions  of  dollars. 

It  was  early  realized  that  the  expenditures  of  the  war  were 
certain  to  be  very  large ;  Congress,  at  its  extra  session  in  July, 
1861,  manifested  a  partial  sense  of  their  magnitude  by  voting 
for  the  support  of  the  Government  four  hundred  millions  of  dol- 
lars— a  sum  almost  equivalent  to  the  whole  banking  capital  of 
the  country,  and  many  millions  more  than  that  of  the  banks  in 
the  Federal  States.  The  private  discounts  of  these  banks,  too, 
long  before  the  rebellion  began,  were  largely  in  excess  of  their 
capital. 

It  is  not  impossible  that  these  State  institutions  might  have 
been  useful  as  auxiliaries  to  the  financial  measures  of  the  Gh>v- 
enmient,  but,  as  a  chief  reliance  in  the  varying  fortunes  of  a 
great  war,  they  were  clearly  inadequate.  They  were  located  at 
widelyHBeparated  places ;  they  were  managed  by  men  of  every 
shade  of  political  opinions ;  their  capitals  varied  largely ;  they 
were  bound  by  no  common  public  purpose  and  were  subject  to 
no  common  direction — ^indeed,  they  responded  very  doubtfully 

>  This  is  the  estimate  of  Mr.  George  Wslker.  Mr.  Chase  estimated  it  at 
(210,000,000.  Secretary  HcCulloch  estimated  it  at  $100,000,000,  and  there 
were  **  financiers ''  who  fixed  the  sum  at  (600,000,000  to  $700,000,000.  If  an/ 
thing,  $150,000,000  was  cxoessire. 
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even  to  the  current  business,  as  was  testified  by  the  frequent 
conyulsions  which  disturbed  the  commerce  and  industry  of  the 
country  in  its  length  and  breadth.  The  drcuktion  they  funushed 
was  unreliable ;  while  the  credit  of  some  of  the  banks  was  good, 
that  of  others  was  doubtful,  and  in  some  cases  bad.  It  was  at 
all  times  inconvenient,  because  so  various  in  feature  as  to  require 
constant  reference  to  ^^The  Detector''  to  guard  against  loss  by 
counterfeits;  and  most  of  it  was  subject  to  greater  or  less  dis- 
counts as  it  was  near  or  far  from  the  place  of  issue.  Accord- 
ing to  a  statement  made  by  Mr.  Benton  in  the  United  States 
Senate  in  1886,  the  number  of  banks  then  doing  business  in  the 
several  States  of  the  Union  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  was 
about  750 ;  and  there  were  in  circulation  in  June  of  that  year 
818  counterfeits)  of  which  756  were  of  $10  and  under,  and  62 
of  $20  and  upward.  There  were  in  circulation  at  the  same  time 
181  counterfeits  of  the  notes  of  the  United  States  Bank  and  its 
branches — ^total  counterfeits,  991 ;  and  these  were  exclusive  of 
broken-bank  notes,  of  imitations  and  alterations.  Time  worked 
no  improvement ;  but  rather,  the  evil  increased  with  the  growth 
of  the  country.  Official  reports  in  eighteen  different  States  in 
1860  showed  140  banks  broken,  234  dosed,  and  181  worthless. 
Such  was  the  condition  of  505  banks ;  the  whole  number  in  the 
eighteen  States  being  1,231.  Between  1856  and  1862  the  notes 
of  over  1,200  banks  were  counterfeited  or  altered.  There  were 
in  existence  in  the  latter  year  over  3,000  kinds  of  altered  notes ; 
1,700  varieties  of  spurious  notes;  460  varieties  of  imitations; 
over  700  of  other  kinds — ^there  being  more  than  seven  thousand 
various  kinds  of  genuine  bills  in  circulation,  some  executed  by 
good  artists  and  others  indifferently.  The  following  table  is  from 
reliable  data  as  to  the  two  years  1856  and  1862 : 

Whole  number  of  banks 1,400  1,500 

Number  whose  notes  were  not  coonterfeited 468  258 

Number  of  kinds  of  imitations 1,462  1,861 

Number  of  kinds  of  alterations. 1,119  8,080 

Number  of  kinds  of  spurious 224  1,685 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  realize,  after  our  experience  with 
the  "war  currency,"  how  the  American  people — ^impatient  and 
critical— bore  so  long  with  a  circulation  requiring  such  constant 
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watchfulness,  and  subjecting  them  to  so  much  loss  both  of  time 
and  money,  as  did  that  of  the  State  banks.* 

In  December,  1861,  in  his  first  annual  report  to  Congress, 
Mr.  Chase  called  attention  to  the  character  of  these  institutions 

I  A  writer  in  the  NaiUmal  QuarUrfy  JUpUm  for  June,  1806,  ghres  the  following 
nodnet  sketch  of  the  State-bank  a  jatem.  It  eeems  to  me  to  be  of  sufficient  interest 
and  importance  to  be  printed  at  thia  plaoe  in  thia  book : 

'*In  1790  there  were  bat  four  bmka  in  the  Union,  haring  an  aggregate  capital 
of  $1,960,000;  in  1804  there  were  fiftj-nine  banks  in  operation,  with  an  aggregate 
capital  of  (89,600,000. 

*«It  is  believed  that  bot  a  small  part  of  the  capital  of  the  SUte  bsnka  was  paid 
op.  The  United  States  Bank  was  established  in  1791,  with  a  capital  of  910,000,000, 
and  its  paid-np  capital  probaU/  esoeeded  that  of  aU  the  State  banks  together.  It  is 
known,  also,  that  so  latel/  as  the  year  1800  coin  constitated  the  bulk  of  the  cur- 
rencj,  bank-notes  being  ruel/  seen  south  of  the  Potomac  or  north  of  the  Allei^a- 
niea. 

**  In  the  year  1808  the  estimated  spede  in  the  country  exceeded  the  amount  of 
bank-notes  in  circulation.  The  return  made  to  the  Treasury  by  the  United  States 
Bank  in  that  year  gaye  its  specie  at  $16,800,000,  its  drculating  notes  at  $4,787,000; 
and  another  return  made  in  1810  did  not  materially  vary  in  these  respects.  But  the 
policy  of  the  Xew  England  banks  for  some  time  prerious  to  1808  was  widely  dif- 
ferent They  commenced  the  expansion  of  their  issues  probably  in  1808,  and  pushed 
it  to  the  extreme  limit  of  their  credit,  so  that  in  1808  and  1809  a  gnnd  explosion 
occurred,  by  which  most  of  them  were  damaged  and  some  of  them  totally  destroyed. 

"  The  abundance  of  specie  existing  before  the  year  1808  is  accounted  for  by  the 
long  continuance  of  the  wars  in  Europe  between  the  maritime  nations,  which  threw 
the  carrying  trade  of  the  South  American  mines  into  our  hands.  In  that  year  Napo- 
leon inraded  Spain ;  England  became  her  ally  and  protector,  and  the  long-interrupted 
direct  trade  between  England  and  the  Spanish  colonies  in  America  was  resumed. 
At  the  same  time  our  embargo  law,  followed  by  the  act  of  non-lnteroourse,  and  finally 
by  war  with  England,  from  June,  1812,  till  December,  1814,  prerented  the  export  of 
United  States  produce  to  foreign  countries,  and  drained  away  the  predoua  metala 
after  the  accidental  supply  had  been  cut  ofC  The  resulting  scarcity  of  coin,  and  the 
increased  demand  for  currency  required  by  the  exigencies  of  the  war,  were,  as  is  well 
known,  supplied  by  an  excessiye  issue  of  bank-notea,  which  waa  followed  by  a  sus- 
pension of  specie  payments  by  all  the  banks  south  of  New  England  in  September, 
1814.  The  check  of  redemption  remoTcd,  the  expansion  went  on,  and  seems  only 
to  haye  been  accelerated  by  the  proclamation  of  peace  in  February,  1816.  The  bank 
issues,  estimated  at  thirty  millions  in  1811,  before  the  war,  and  at  forty-seren  mill- 
ions about  the  time  of  the  general  suspension  of  specie  payments,  are  put  by  Mr. 
Gallatin  at  serenty  millions  in  1816,  and  by  Mr.  Crawford,  with  probably  a  dose  ap- 
proximation to  the  truth,  at  ninety-nine  millions. 

**  An  inflation  so  prodigious  occurring  in  time  of  peace  and  the  consequently  di- 
minished n^idity  of  business  drculation  were  necessarily  followed  by  a  correspond- 
ingly heary  relapse.  A  population  of  not  aboTc  nine  millions,  with  a  paper  currency 
of  eleren  dollars  per  capita  in  their  hands,  or  fully  double  the  amount  required  by 
the  condition  of  industry  and  trade,  the  whole  mass  resting  upon  a  specie  basis  of 
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and  the  dodbtfolness  of  their  right — ^under  the  Oonstitntioii — to 
issue  drcolating  notes.  The  whole  of  that  circcdation  was  a  loan 
without  interest  from  the  people  to  the  banks^  costing  the  latter 
nothing  but  the  expense  of  issue  and  redemption,  and  the  interest 

■boot  twenty  mflUoPB,  or  one  dollar  for  the  redcmptkm  of  fire^  oonld  not  eeciqM  a 
remliion  alike  extenaiTe  and  diaaatrona.  The  oonaeqvence  waa  the  moat  appaUing 
diatreaa  which  the  ooontry  had  erer  aeen,  and  which  e?en  to  thia  day  ia  widioitt  a 
paraDeL  The  root  of  the  erU  waa  in  the  attempt  of  the  Gorenunent  to  cany  on  an 
expenaiTe  war  by  loana  of  bank-credita  and  bank-notea,  thereby  making  inedeemabto 
paper  a  national  currency,  aadating  in  ita  drcnlation  and  encouraging  ita  ezpanaion. 
A  national  curenpy,  each  aa  oar  prMnftodb  or  the  notea  of  the  national  banka,  baaed 
npon  United  Staiea  bonda,  reata  upon  the  fidth  and  reaoorcea  of  the  nation;  and, 
howerer  much  it  may  be  temporarily  depredated,  ia  yet  redeemable.  Bat  a  coipor»> 
tion  correnoy,  reating  only  upon  the  debta  of  bankrupt  boirowera,  ia  utterly  baadeaa, 
and  Ita  total  ezoeaa  ia  ahnply  worthleea. 

''The  fluetuationa  in  the  amount  of  paper  currency  which  led  to  and  reaulted 
from  the  great  revulalon  of  thia  period,  according  to  the  eatfanatea  of  Mr.  Crawfotd, 
Seeretary  of  the  Treaaury,  in  1820,  atood  thua : 

«  Bank^iote  drcuUtion  in  1811,                         (29,000,000 

•«        "           a          a  1813^  $62,000,000  to    70,000,000 

•*        "           «i          «  1815^    99,000,000  to  110,000,000 

•*•«"•*  1819,    45,000,000  to    58,000,000 

**  TaUng  the  loweat  flgurea  in  theae  estimatea  they  would  giro  a  jter  ct^iia  dreo- 
lation  hi  1811— before  the  waz^— of  $8.87;  hi  1818,  before  the  auapenaion  of  apecie 
paymenta,  $7.72;  hi  1815,  at  the  doee  of  the  war,  $10.58;  in  1819,  immediatdy 
after  the  general  bank  crai^  $4.81.  But  it  is  wdl  known  that  during  the  year  1816 
the  banka  continued  to  iasue  abundantly,  and  that  flooda  of  undiartered  currency 
beddea  were  poured  out  in  notea  of  all  denominationa,  from  dx  cents  up  to  fiye  and 
ten  doUara.  The  bank-note  reporters  of  the  time  giye  lists  of  notes  in  drculatlon  by 
diartered  and  unchartered  oompaniea  and  indlTiduala  about  equally  numeroua. 
After  the  20th  of  February,  1817,  Congress  prohibited  the  recdpt  of  incouTertible 
paper  in  payment  of  public  duea.  About  the  middle  of  1818  the  contraction  b^gan, 
and  at  the  end  of  1819  the  banka  had  settled  into  what  NiUi'9  Jiegi$ter  calla  « a 
atate  of  regularity ; '  meaning  that  the  surriTors  had  reduced  thdr  circulation  to  such 
an  extent  that,  for  the  purpose  of  remittance,  thdr  notes  or  drafts  on  the  metropolis 
tan  banka  were  worth  a  fraction  more  than  ailyer  coin,  which  was  itsdf  rery  scarce, 
owing  to  the  preparation  then  making  by  the  Bank  of  England,  and  the  imports  of 
spede  by  Austria  and  Prusda,  for  the  replacement  of  their  paper  currendes  with 
specie.  At  this  time  landa  in  the  interior  and  agricultural  producta  were  for  aale  at 
one-third  the  price  they  commanded  when  the  unusual  indebtedness  of  the  people 
waa  made,  and  at  half  the  pricea  readily  obtained  hi  1808-'10. 

**  In  the  period  1820  to  1880  the  increase  of  banks  and  of  pi^er  money  was  not 
in  the  aggregate  condderable,  but  the  conduct  of  many  of  theae  ungoTemable  inati- 
tutlons  waa  such  that  in  the  decade  aereral  ruinous  fluctuations  occtured  in  dilTerent 
districts  of  the  country.  We  haye  no  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  banka  and 
the  amount  of  currency  afloat  during  this  term,  but  we  know  that  the  years  1826-*S8 
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on  the  specie  kept  for  the  latter  purpose.  He  snggeBted  the 
flonnd  policy  of  tranflf  erring  the  advantages  of  that  loan,  in  part 
at  least,  from  the  banks  representing  only  the  interests  of  the 
stockholders,  to  the  Gk>yemment  representing  the  aggr^ate  inr 

wen  marked  by  oonTiiUoiit  of  the  benki  of  New  Tork,  Geoigift,  Sooth  Ourolini, 
North  Owoline,  end  Bhode  Iilend,  with  heavy  fidlnree  among  the  mamifiietiiren  of 
New  England,  with  wide^read  diatreea,  faiaolreney,  and  Ut^atUm  all  orcr  the  ooon^ 
try.  Allof  which  meana  not,  peiha|M,ezoeiriTeiieoei  of  bank  onrrfBOjitrnt  a  general 
and  diaaatrona  distnrbanoe  of  monetary  aflUn,  whieh  neither  the  State  banka  nor 
the  United  Sutea  Bank,  then  in  ftOl  operation,  with  ita  oaj^tal  of  thirty-fiTO  mUliona 
and  ita  oredit  worth  itiU  more,  waa  able  to  remedy. 

**Ut,  OaUatfai  pota  the  oircidation  of  1880  at  aizty-one  milliona,  a  ptr  etgiriU 
aTerage  of  $4.74,  lomething  too  amall,  peihapa,  for  the  demanda  of  bn^eaa;  but 
the  paper  money  of  thia  date  waa  helped  by  a  oondderable  ezeeu  of  importa  orer 
Iheezporta  of  specie  in  the  two  preceding  years,  amounting  to  aboredght  and  a  half 
milliona  of  dollara ;  the  great  increase  of  the  home  supply  of  mannfactnrea,  protected 
bythehigh  tariff  of  18S8,  and  the  reduction  of  the  eiports  of  specie  to  China  and  the 
Esat  Indies  by  the  use  of  bills  drawn  by  the  United  States  Bank  on  England  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  our  merchants,  which  temporarily  deferred  the  export  of  specie. 

**  But  in  the  ensuing  six  yeara  the  banka  went  wild  agafaL  Gatohing  the  earlieat 
hopea  of  rerlying  proeperity,  they  extended  their  issues  from  rixty-one  millions  in 
1880  to  one  hundred  and  forty-idne  milliona  in  1887.  Their  spede,  in  the  mean 
time,  increaaed  but  sixteen  millions  (from  twenty-two  to  thirty-eig^t  millions).  The 
aTcrage  circulation  for  thia  year  of  enormoua  expanaion  aflbrda  (9.58  per  etgrita, 
while  that  of  Oreat  Britain  and  Ireland  in  the  same  year  stood  at  $6.47.  It  stood  at 
thirty-two  cents  per  head  aboye  that  of  Engiland  and  Walea,  with  ^eir  twofold  an- 
nual products  of  industry  at  that  date,  and  correapondinc^y  larger  requirements  of 
currency.  The  consequence  waa  a  auspension  of  payments  by  all  the  banka,  indud* 
ing  the  mammoth  United  Statea  Bank,  in  May,  1887,  aa  if  by  conmion  conaent 
During  the  residue  of  the  year  apede  bore  a  premium  at  Philaddphia  of  Tarious  ratea 
up  to  tweWe  per  cent,  and  the  bank  paper  of  the  different  Statea  waa  at  rarioua  and 
fluctuating  rites  of  discount ;  in  some  instancea  aa  high  aa  twenty  per  cent — not  in 
spede,  but  in  the  paper  of  the  Philaddphia  banlca. 

**  FaTored  by  an  excess  of  importa  of  apede  orer  exporta  in  the  two  yeara  ending 
September  80,  1888,  amounting  to  nearly  twenty  milliona,  the  banks  of  New  York 
and  New  England  reaumed  spede  paymenta  in  May,  1888.  The  banks  of  Pliiladd- 
phia  made  three  resumptiona  and  aa  many  suspendona  before  February,  1841,  and 
did  not  effectiTdy  resume  until  March,  1842.  The  notea  of  the  banka  to  the  aouth 
and  weet  of  New  York  were  at  yarioua  ratea  of  discount— one,  fiye,  ten,  fifteen,  and 
eren  dghty  per  cent ;  and  spede  at  yarioua  ratea  of  premium  up  to  fourteen  per 
cent,  as  measured  in  Philaddphia,  which  waa  at  the  time  inconyertible.  Ihe  re- 
action of  thia  monetary  crash  ia  shown,  aa  that  of  1819,  by  the  fiust  that  the  drcula* 
tion,  which  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  forty-nine  millions  in  1887,  waa  reduced 
in  1848  to  fifty-eight  millions — an  average  per  capita  of  the  population  of  $8.06  as 
against  $9.62  in  1887.    This  is  fluctuation  with  a  yengeance  I 

"  The  next  general  explosion  of  our  paper-money  aystem  occurred  nine  years 
after  the  California  gold-mines  were  fairiy  opened.    From  July  1,  1848,  to  July  1, 
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terests  of  the  whole  people.  It  was  too  dear  to  be  disputed,  at 
any  rate,  that  tinder  the  oonstitational  power  of  Ck>iigresB  to  lay 
taxeS|  to  r^nlate  oommeroe  and  the  valne  of  the  coin,  it  had 
ample  authority  to  control  the  credit  drculation.    The  time  had 

1857,  Cblifornia  had  finniihed  to  the  Ifint  and  branch  minti  |S8t,87S,100,  and  the 
mtaies  of  Yhghiia,  North  Garolina,  Soath  OatoUna,  Geor|^  Tcnneaaee,  Alabama, 
and  New  If  eiico  had  yielded  $4,614,469,  hi  gdd.  The  aQrer  of  domestie  prodnetloii 
depodted  at  the  Ifint  and  brandhea  amounted  to  $2,680,066,  maldng  together  a  grand 
total  of  $891,017,624.  The  total  sQTer  coinage  amoonted  to  $88,621,148.  What 
part  of  this  iom  wai  an  aotoal  addition  to  the  aQrer  in  eircniation  we  do  not  now 
atop  to  detennine.  According  to  the  cottom-honie  retoma,  the  exports  of  coin  and 
bnUion  In  these  nfaie  years  exceeded  the  imports  $271,400,188.  Here  we  hare  soma 
basis  for  an  eatimate  of  the  increase  of  specie  in  the  comitry  in  this  period.  Tha 
Secretary  of  the  Treasmy,  in  December,  1857,  estimated  it  at  one  hmidred  and  fortj 
mniiAM  He  bdioved  the  amoont  in  1849  to  be  one  hmidred  and  twen^-nine  mill- 
ions, and  in  1857  two  hmidred  and  sixty  millions.  The  data  ^Tsn  woold  aflbrd  thia 
sum,  if  to  the  gold  from  omr  mines  we  add  twenty  millions  of  the  total  silrer  oofaiage 
as  a  probable  addition  to  the  circulation,  and  assume  that  the  residue  was  but  the 
recoinage  of  foreign  s&Ter  money  previously  making  part  of  our  currency.  This 
calculation,  howerer,  assumes  that  our  stock  of  ooins  increases  or  decreases  snnu> 
ally,  as  the  amount  fanported  and  receiTcd  from  our  own  mines  exceeds  or  iklls  short 
of  the  amount  exported ;  and  it  Airther  assumes  that  the  gold  and  sUrer  brou^^  in 
by  imndgrants  and  others  and  not  reported,  and  that  entering  orerland  from  Mexioo, 
would  balance  the  amounts  clandestinely  exported,  as  wdl  as  the  amount  consumed 
in  manufactures  and  the  annual  loss  by  abrasion. 

'*But  if  the  increase  had  been  double  the  estimated  amount,  the  banks  woold 
Tcry  certainly  hare  extended  their  issues  and  credits  in  proportion.  Their  reserve 
of  specie  had  increased  but  serenteen  millions,  and  they  had  added  one  hundred 
millions  to  the  one  hundred  and  fourteen  and  three-quarter  millions  of  their  dreu- 
lating  paper  out  in  1849,  and  expanded  their  loans  and  discounts  from  three  hundred 
and  thirty-two  and  a  third  millions  to  six  hundred  and  eighty-four  and  a  half  mill- 
ions.  In  September  and  October  they  suspended  specie  payments,  and  in  about 
three  months  contracted  their  circulation  from  two  hundred  and  fifteen  to  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-fiye  millions,  and  reduced  their  loans  to  five  hundred  and  eigh^-three 
millions ;  a  reduction  of  the  former  of  twenty-dght  and  a  half  per  cent,  whidi  was 
followed  by  a  general  fall  of  prices  during  the  twdre  months  ensuing,  ayeraging 
twenty-fiye  per  cent  The  solyent  banks  resumed  spede  payments  early  in  1868, 
after  creating  such  stringency  in  the  money  market  as  so  great  a  reduction  of  cur- 
rency and  bank  credits  must  necessarily  occadon.  Among  the  facts  which  marked 
the  reruldon  and  showed  its  extent  was  the  diminished  consumption  of  fordgn  mer- 
chandise. In  the  twdTc  months  ending  three  months  before  the  suspendon,  the 
ibrdgn  imports  entered  for  consumption  amounted  to  three  hundred  and  thirty-seren 
millions ;  in  the  twelye  months  immediatdy  succeeding,  they  fell  off  to  one  hundred 
and  ninety-three  millions — ^the  arerage  consumption  per  capita  falling  from  $11.81 
in  the  former  year  to  $6.57  in  the  latter,  a  reduction  of  orer  forty-four  per  cent 

"  Enough  has  been  sdd  to  exhibit  fUlly  the  fluctuations  of  our  bank  issues  in 
amount,  the  cost  of  exchange  between  the  prindpd  business  marts  of  the  country. 
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airiyed  when,  in  his  jadgment,  Congress  shonld  exercise  its  au- 
thority in  this  direction.  To  effe6t  the  object  two  plans  were 
SQgg^ted.  The  first  contemplated  the  gradual  withdrawal  from 
drcnlation  of  the  notes  of  the  banks^  and  the  issne  in  their  stead 
of  United  States  notes — ^payable  in  cash  on  demand — ^in  amonnts 
suflScient  for  the  useful  ends  of  a  representative  currency.  The 
second  contemplated  the  preparation  and  delivery,  to  institutions 
and  associations,  of  notes  prepared  under  national  direction  and 
to  be  secured,  as  to  prompt  convertibility  into  coin,  by  the  pledge 
of  United  States  bonds  and  other  needful  r^ulations. 

In  commenting  upon  these  plans,  Mr.  Chase  said  that  the 
first  was  in  part  adopted  when  at  its  last  session  Congress  au- 
thorized the  issue  of  United  States  notes  payable  in  coin,  to  the 
amount  of  fifty  millions  of  dollars.  This  provision  might  be 
so  extended  as  to  reach  the  average  circulation  of  the  country, 
while  a  moderate  tax  on  bank-notes — gradually  augmented — 
would  relieve  the  national  from  competition  with  local  circula- 
tion. The  substitution  would  be  equivalent  to  a  loan  by  the 
people  to  the  Government  without  interest,  except  on  the  fund 
in  coin  to  be  kept  for  redemption,  and  the  people  would  gain 
the  advantage  of  a  uniform  currency  and  relief  from  a  consider- 
able burden  in  the  form  of  interest  on  debt.    These  advantages 

the  frequent  oonToldons  in  mercantile  eflkiie,  and  the  mischief  wroof^t  by  the  rapid 
inflations  and  redactions  of  market  prioes,  marking  the  whole  history  of  oor  State 
hanking  system.  It  must  not,  howerer,  be  inferred  firom  the  exclusion  of  other 
agencies  in  tiiis  brief  historical  notice,  that  the  banks  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  sole 
or  primal  causes  of  our  business  catastrophes.  It  would  be  easy  to  show  that,  in 
the  groups  of  years  corered  by  our  monetary  couTulsions,  the  rarying  amounts  of 
foreign  imports  for  domestic  consumption  hare  borne  a  determinate  ratio  to  the 
bank  circulation,  increadng  and  decreasing  together.  Kot  in  eiaot  proportion,  In- 
deed, for  in  some  years  the  bank  circulation  increased  more  than  the  Imports,  and  in 
some,  particularly  at  the  times  of  the  sererest  collapses,  the  bank  circulation  fell 
lower  than  the  Imports.  But  this  Tsrianoe  is  explsined  by  the  exigencies  of  the  case^ 
and  an  absolute  dependence  and  reciprocity  is  well  proved.  For  certain  reasons,  it 
is  probable  that  the  excessiye  imports  were  always  at  the  bottom  of  the  mischief,  but 
the  bank  inflations  inrariably  answered  like  an  echo  and  gare  the  mischief  its  effect 
by  fnlufgtng  the  credit  system  and  stimulating  speculatlTe  expansion  of  the  banici 
till  they  bursted.  It  is  for  this  fellowship  in  mischief  with  all  speculatiye  OTsr- 
trading  that  they  are  here  arraigned ;  and  for  this  offense  the  array  of  facts  has  been 
giTcn ;  for  partners  in  crime  are  not  the  less  culpable  for  being  what  lawyers  call 
accessories  after  the  fact,  or  merely  secondary  In  point  of  time,  but  actire  in  the  ooo* 
spiracy  and  equally  effectlTe  in  participation." 

19 
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were  no  doubt  important,  and  if  a  scheme  oonld  be  deviaed  hj 
whidi  sadi  a  drcnlation  conl^  be  certainly  and  strictlj  confined 
within  the  real  needs  of  the  people,  and  kept  conatantlj  equiv- 
alent to  cash  by  a,  prompt  and  certain  conversion,  it  could 
hardly  fail  of  legislative  sanction. 

Bat  this  plan  was  not  without  serious  inconveniences  and 
hazards.  In  times  of  pressm^  and  danger  the  temptation  to 
issue  notes  without  adequate  provision  for  redemption ;  the  ever- 
present  liability  to  be  called  on  for  redemption  beyond  meanS| 
however  carefully  provided  and  managed ;  the  hazard  of  panics, 
precipitating  demands  for  coin,  concentrated  on  a  few  points 
and  a  single  fond ;  the  risk  of  a  depredated,  depredatii^  and 
finally  worthless  paper  money;  the  inmieasurable  evils  of  a 
dishonored  public  faith  and  national  bankruptcy — all  these 
were  possible  consequences  of  a  system  of  Gk>vemment  circula- 
tion. In  his  judgment  these  probable  disasters  so  far  out- 
weighed the  probable  benefits  of  the  plan  that  he  was  con- 
stndned  to  forbear  recommending  its  adoption. 

He  then  considered  the  second  of  the  suggested  plans.  Its 
principal  features  were :  1.  A  circulation  of  notes  bearing  a  com- 
mon impression  and  authenticated  by  a  common  authority ;  2. 
The  redemption  of  these  notes  by  the  associations  and  institu- 
tions to  which  they  might  be  delivered ;  and  3.  The  security  of 
that  redemption  by  the  pledge  of  United  States  stocks  and  an 
adequate  provision  of  specie. 

Li  support  of  this  plan,  Mr.  Chase  said  that  the  people,  in 
their  ordinary  business,  would  find  in  it  the  advantages  of  a 
uniformity  in  currency ;  uniformity  in  security ;  effectual  safe- 
guard— if  effectual  safeguard  is  possible — against  depreciation ; 
of  protection  from  losses  in  discounts  and  exchanges ;  while  in 
the  operations  of  Gk>vemment  tiie  people  wocdd  find  the  far- 
ther advantage  of  a  large  demand  for  Government  securities,  of 
increased  facilities  for  obtaining  the  loans  required  to  carry  on 
the  war,  and  some  alleviation  of  the  burdens  on  industry 
through  a  diminution  in  the  rate  of  interest  and  a  participation 
in  the  profit  of  circulation  without  risking  the  perils  of  a  great 
money  monopoly.  Another  advantaged  might  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected in  the  increased  security  of  the  Union,  springing  from 
the  common  interest  in  its  preservation  created  by  the  distribu- 
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tion  of  its  stocks  to  associations  throughout  the  country  as  the 
basis  of  their  circulation. 

Mr.  CThase  expressed  the  opinion  that  if  a  credit  circulation 
in  any  form  were  desirablci  it  would  be  so  in  the  one  described. 
The  notes  so  issued  and  secured  would,  in  his  judgment^  be  the 
best  currency  the  country  had  enjoyed ;  while  tiieir  receiyability 
for  all  Govemment  duefr— except  customs — ^would  make  them, 
wherever  payable,  of  equal  value  in  every  part  of  the  Union. 
The  large  amount  of  specie  in  the  country  (Mr.  Chase,  baaing 
his  estimate  upon  that  of  the  Director  of  the  Mint  dated  Octo- 
ber 10, 1861,  said  it  was  not  less  than  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  millions  of  dollars,  which  was  probably  much  beyond  the 
actual  sum)  *  would  easily  support  payments  of  duties  in  coin, 
while  those  payments,  and  the  ordinary  demands  would  aid  in 
retaining  the  specie  in  the  country  as  the  solid  basis  both  of  cir- 
culation and  loans. 

The  whole  circulation  of  the  country,  except  a  limited 
amount  of  foreign  coin,  would,  after  the  lapse  of  two  or  three 
years,  bear  the  impress  of  the  nation  whether  in  coin  or  notes ; 
while  the  amount  of  the  latter,  always  easily  ascertainable  and 
of  course  always  generally  known,  would  not  be  likely  to  be 
increased  beyond  the  real  wants  of  business. 

Mr.  Chase  had  great  confidence  in  this  plan,  because,  as  he 
said,  it  was  recommended  by  experience.  In  New  York,  and 
in  one  or  more  of  the  other  States,  its  essential  parts  had  been 
tested  and  found  useful  and  practicable.  The  probabilities  of 
its  success  would  not  be  diminished  but  increased  by  its  adop- 
tion under  national  sanction  and  for  the  whole  country. 

There  was  another  consideration  which,  in  his  judgment, 
was  entitled  to  much  weight,  and  that  was,  that  the  plan  very 
nearly — ^if  it  did  not  altogether — avoided  the  evils  of  a  great  and 
sudden  change  in  the  currency  by  offering  inducements  to  sol- 
vent existing  institutions  to  withdraw  their  circulation,  issued 
under  State  authority,  and  substitute  that  provided  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  Union ;  and  so,  through  the  voluntary  action  of 
the  existing  institutions,  aided  by  wise  l^slation,  the  great  tran- 
sition fron^L  a  currency  heterogeneous,  unequal  and  unsafe,  to  one 

^  A  eubsequent  estimtte  made  by  Mr.  Chaae,  upon  rerj  cueAiHy  ooniidered 
data,  placed  the  coin  in  the  country  at  1210,000,000. 
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uniform,  equal  and  safe  might  be  speedily  and  almost  imper- 
oeptibl J  aooomplished* 

ICr.  Ohase  added  that  if  he  omitted  to  discosB  the  qnestLon 
of  the  constitationgl  power  of  Oongress  to  put  the  proposed 
plan  into  operation,  it  was  becanse  no  argmnent  was  neoessaiy 
to  establish  the  proposition  that  the  power  to  regulate  com- 
merce and  the  yalae  of  the  coin  included  the  power  to  regulate 
the  cnrrenqr  of  the  country,  or  the  collateral  proposition  that 
the  power  to  effect  the  end  includes  the  power  to  adopt  the 
necessary  and  expedient  means.  He  concluded  by  expressing  a 
hope  that  the  plan,  if  adopted  with  such  safeguards  as  the  wis- 
dom and  experience  of  Congress  should  suggest,  would  impart 
such  stability  and  value  to  the  Government  securities  as  that  it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  obtain  the  additional  loans  required  for 
the  service  of  the  current  and  succeeding  years  at  fair  and  rea- 
sonable rates,  especially  if  the  public  credit  were  supported  by 
sufficient  and  certain  provision  for  prompt  payment  of  interest 
and  ultimate  redemption  of  the  principal/ 

These  views  of  ICr.  Chase,  when  first  expressed,  found  but 
little  favor  and  less  support  in  either  House  of  Congress.  A 
majority  of  both  the  Senate  and  House  Financial  Committees 
were  incredulous  or  hostile.  Mr.  Hooper,  of  Massachusetts,  alone 
gave  them  public  approval,  and  it  is  noticeable  that  they  were 
as  vigorously  opposed  by  friends  of  the  Administration  as  by 
its  enemies ;  and  the  most  that  Mr.  Hooper  could  succeed  in 
doing  at  the  time,  was  to  obtain  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  authoriz- 
ing a  system  of  national  banking  and  to  procure  an  order  for 
printing  it.*    It  was  not  pressed,  however,  during  the  session. 

'  Bepoit  December  9, 1861. 

'  '*  Very  few,  when  I  submitted  a  plan  for  a  national  coirenoy  to  Congreaa,  were 
prepared  to  accept  it  as  either  desirable  or  practicable.  A  mijori^  of  both  the 
House  and  Senate  Financial  Ckmmiittees  were  incredulous  or  hostile.  Onlj  Mr. 
Hooper  of  Massachusetts — a  gentleman  who  sound  judgment  and  large  knowledge 
of  financial  sutijeots,  gave  great  and  deeerred  weight  to  his  opinions— encouraged 
me  bj  open  support  Out  of  Congress,  Robert  J.  Walker— distinguished  by  his 
brilliant  administration  of  the  Treasury,  and  by  his  great  ability— gare  the  plan  the 
sanction  of  his  approTaL  Encouraged  by  such  Judgments,  I  was  not  daunted  by 
the  general  oppositiion.''— Mr.  Gbab  to  Mb.  Tbowbridos. 


OHAPTEE   XXXII. 

UB.  CSA8B  BEZn&WS  HIS  BBCXHOCENDATIOSr  OV  A  HA1I0NAL  BAHX- 
INO  6TBTEII|  DEOEHBSBi  1868 — DE8ATB  UFOOT  THB  BILL  DT 
H0U8X  AND  SENATE — ^FINAL  PABaAOX  OT  TlfB  BILL,  PXBBU- 
ABT  25,  186a — FBINGHPAL  FEATUBXS  OV  THAT  BELL— OBOANI- 
ZATION  OF  NATIONAL  OUBBBNOT  BUBXATT — ^AHENDATOBT  ACT 
OF  1864 — ^DISCUSSION  IN  00NOBBS8 — BANK  OF  OOIOCBBOB — 
ABSTBACfT  OF  THB  AMBNDATOBT  ACT— OPXBATION  OF  THB 
AOT — TAXATION  OF  6TATB  BANKS — ^FBBSBHT  OONDmON  OF 
THB  NATIONAL  BANKS. 

IN  his  second  annual  rqport|  made  December  4,  1862,  Mr. 
Chase  renewed  his  recommendations  of  a  system  of  hanking 
associations  and  enforced  them  with  additional  aigoments.  He 
repeated  the  conviction  expressed  in  his  first  report  that  while 
Government  notes  were  preferable  to  the  issues  of  State  insti- 
tations,  a  circulation  furnished  bj  Government  and  issued  bj 
banking  associations  oiganized  under  a  general  act  of  Ck>ngress, 
was  preferable  to  either.  It  would  unite  more  dements  of 
sounduess  and  utility.  While  a  circulation  furnished  directly 
by  the  Government  was  recommended  by  two  chief  considera- 
tions— ^namely,  1.  Facility  of  production  in  times  of  emergency, 
and  2.  Cheapness — ^there  were,  on  the  other  hand,  four  main  and 
serious  objections.  These  were :  1.  Facility  of  excessive  expan- 
sion when  expenditure  should  exceed  revenue;  2.  Danger  of 
lavish  and  corrupt  expenditure  stimulated  by  facility  of  expan- 
sion ;  3.  Danger  of  fraud  in  management  and  supervision ;  and 
4.  The  impossibility  of  supplying  it  in  sufficient  amounts  for 
the  wants  of  the  people  when  expenditures  are  reduced  to 
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equality  wiUi  the  reyenne  or  below  it.  He  declared  the  central 
idea  of  hie  proposed  meaenre  to  he  the  eetalliehment  of  one 
eoundf  uniform  circulation^  of  equal  value  throughout  the 
country^  upon  the  foundation  of  national  credit  combined  with 
private  capital.  The  associations  were  to  be  yoluntaiy,  but  as 
a. bounty  to  prompt  yolonteering  into  this  department  of  the 
pnblio  seryice,  Mr.  Chase — in  a  preceding  paragraph  of  the 
report  from  which  we  are  qnoting — ^had  recommended  a  mod- 
erate tax  on  dronlation  of  the  State  banks  as  the  best  means 
of  reducing  their  issues,  and  as  an  incentiye  to  the  substitutioa 
of  national  bank-notes.  Such  a  tax,  he  said,  could  inyolye  no 
hardship.  There  could  be  no  sound  reason  for  exempting  from 
taxation  that  species  of  property  which  cost  the  proprietor  least 
and  produced  him  most .  He  proposed  no  interference  with  the 
Independent  Treasury,  but  it  seemed  dear  that  the  contemplated 
associations  would  be  the  best  and  safest  depositories  of  the 
public  reyenues.  He  estimated  that  the  associations  would  ab- 
sorb in  a  few  years  $250,000,000  of  Gbyemment  bonds. 

The  proposed  plan  was  recommended  finaUy  by  the  firm 
anchorage  it  would  supply  to  the  Union  of  the  States.  Eyeiy 
banking  association  whose  bonds  were  deposited  in  the  Treasury 
of  the  Union ;  eyery  indiyidual  who  held  a  dollar  of  the  cir- 
culation secured  by  such  deposits ;  eyeiy  merchant,  eyery  manu- 
facturer, eyery  farmer,  eyery  mechanic,  interested  in  transac- 
tions dependent  for  success  on  the  credit  of  circulation,  would 
feel  as  an  injuiy  eyery  attempt  to  rend  the  national  unity,  with 
the  permanence  and  stability  of  which  all  their  interests  are  so 
closely  and  yitally  connected.  It  was  a  public  duty  to  extract 
good  from  eyil  wheneyer  possible.  And  out  of  the  public 
debt,  neyer  itself  a  good,  this  benefit  might  be  extracted.' 

At  the  dose  of  the  second  session  of  the  Thirty-seyenth 
Congress — as  has  been  already  observed — ^the  measure  so  ear- 
nestly pressed  by  Mr.  Chase  was  almost  friendless.  The  banks 
were  practically  unanimous  in  their  hostility  to  it,  and  it  was 
yiewed  with  keen  suspidon  by  men  of  all  shades  of  political 
opinions.  The  repression  of  the  State  bank  issues  and  the  sub- 
stitution in  their  stead  of  the  notes  of  associations  organized 
under  authority  of  the  General  Goyemment,  were  features  es- 

*  R^>ort,  Veoemher  4, 1862. 
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pedallj  obnozioiiB ;  they  savored,  as  was  imagined,  not  only  of 
the  United  States  Bank  as  a  powerful  money  corporation,  bat 
also  of  its  supposed  dangerous  political  tendencies.  But  not- 
withstanding possible  future  perils,  the  prospects  of  the  measure 
had  materially  grown  in  the  interval  between  the  close  of  the 
second  and  the  opening  of  the  third  session  of  the  Thirty- 
seventh  Congress,  December  1, 1862. 

The  bill  authorizing  the  national  banking  associations  was 
exhaustivdy  debated  in  the  Senate,  and  Februaiy  19, 1863,  Mr. 
Collamer  summed  up  the  chief  objections  allied  against  it. 
They  were : 

That  it  proposed  to  tax  the  State  banks  out  of  existence. 
That  it  substituted  for  the  thirteen  or  fourteen  hundred  banks 
doing  business  in  what  were  called  the  loyal  States  at  least  three 
thousand  and  perhaps  six  thousand  institutions  entirely  indepen- 
dent of  the  power  of  visitation  by  tliose  States.  That  it  re- 
moved from  all  forms  of  State  taxation  all  the  capital  employed 
in  local  banking  corporations ;  thus  interfering  with  the  school 
funds  of  many  of  the  States.  That  it  made  the  Gk>vemment 
responsible  for  the  ultimate  redemption  of  the  circulation  of  the 
associations.  That  it  put  great  political  power  into  the  hands 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  That  it  hired  the  banking 
associations  to  circulate  three  hundred  millions  of  currency  at  a 
yearly  expense  of  twelve  millions  of  dollars  in  gold  to  the  people, 
who  were  at  last  responsible  for  the  circulation ;  in  short,  that 
the  people  of  the  countiy  would  derive  no  benefit  from  the 
operations  of  the  bill.  And  that — after  all — ^the  profits  deriv- 
able to  the  banks  would  be  too  smalL 

It  was  said  by  Mr.  Sherman  in  reply  to  this  that  if  one 
hundred  millions  of  the  circulation  of  the  State  banks  was 
withdrawn,  the  Government  would  reap  the  advantage  at  any 
rate  of  a  market  for  one  hundred  millions  of  its  stocks.  And 
the  creation  of  a  demand  for  one  hundred  millions  would,  in 
pursuance  of  well-known  and  recognized  laws  of  trade,  excite 
a  demand  for  five  hundred  millions.  He  thought  the  political 
power  of  the  Secretary  would  rather  be  weakened  than  streugth- 
ened  by  the  operation  of  the  proposed  system.  The  powers 
conferred  by  the  bill  were  more  likely  to  make  enemies  than 
friends  for  the  Secretary  who  exercised  them. 
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ICr.  Doolittle  alleged  that  in  his  judgment  the  States,  under 
the  Constitntion,  had  no  rig^t  either  to  iasne  a  paper  drcnladon 
or  incoiporate  a  company  to  do  8o ;  and  farther,  that  gold  and 
silyer  formed  the  sound  oonstitational  coirency.  Bat  the  histoiy 
of  the  coantrj  and  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  had  gone  flie 
other  waj,  with  the  practical  effect  of  giving  rise  to  fifteen  hun- 
dred })mkB  created  bj  State  authority,  and  the  currency  in  use 
was  the  irredeemable  paper  of  those  banks.  As  a  practical  fact 
the  war  must  be  carried  on  by  paper  money^  fti^d  the  Goyem- 
ment  must  take  the  issues  into  its  own  hands.  But  while  creating 
and  issuing  paper  money,  it  would  not  do  to  allow  the  channela 
of  circuktion  to  be  flooded  by  the  State  institutions;  by  per- 
mitting them  to  do  so  the  Gk>yermnent  would  destroy  itself. 

The  vote  in  the  Senate  upon  the  bill,  was  twenty-three  for  to 
twenty-one  against,  and  in  the  House  seventy-eight  yeas  to  sixty- 
four  nays.  An  analysis  of  these  votes  shows  while  but  one 
Democratic  Senator  (ITesmith,  of  Oregon)  voted  for  the  bill, 
seven  Republican  Senators  (Oollamer,  Cowan,  Dixon,  Foot, 
Grimes,  Eliug,  and  Trumbull)  voted  against  it.  Li  the  House 
the  Democrats  voting  for  the  bill  were  two ;  and  the  Republi- 
cans voting  against  it  twenty-five.  It  became  a  law  by  the  ap- 
proval of  the  President  Febraary  25, 1863.' 

The  act  contained  sixty-five  sections.  The  first  four  related 
to  the  organization  in  the  Treasury  Department  of  an  additional 
bureau,  to  be  charged  with  the  execution  of  the  laws  authorizing 
and  regulating  the  issue  of  a  national  currency,  the  chief  officer 
of  which  was  to  be  denominated  the  Controller  of  the  Currency. 

The  leading  features  of  the  act  were  these : 

It  required  at  least  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  capital  stock  of  as- 
sociations formed  in  pursuance  of  its  provisions,  to  be  paid  in 
before  beginning  business,  and  the  remainder  in  installments  of 
ten  per  cent,  of  the  whole  capital  subscribed  at  periods  not 
farther  apart  than  two  months.  The  capital  might  be  increased, 
but  no  increase  to  be  valid  until  actually  paid  up.  The  liability 
of  shareholders,  for  both  circulation  and  deposits,  extended  not 

>  At  th«  time  of  the  pusage  of  this  act  the  whole  droaUtion  hi  the  loyal  States 
was  tl<(^tOOO,000.  The  Stote  iecoritiee  held  for  this  amount  were  $40,000,000^ 
kftTfaig  oyer  $120,000,000  hiadequatelj  prorided  for.  In  only  nhie  of  the  Statee  did 
the  law  require  the  drcolation  to  be  aecored  by  State  bonds. 
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only  to  the  amount  actnall j  inyested  in  the  shareBi  but  to  an  ad- 
ditional sum  equal  to  their  par  value. 

Preliniinaiy  to  beginning  business  the  association  was  re- 
quired to  transfer  and  deliver  to  the  United  States  Treasurer 
interest-bearing  bonds  of  the  United  States  in  sum  not  less  than 
one-third  of  the  capital  stock  paid  in,  and  thereupon  to  be  en- 
titled to  receive  circulating  notes  of  various  denominations  in 
blank — ^registered  and  countersigned,  however— equal  to  ninety 
per  cent,  of  the  current  value  of  the  bonds,  but  not  exceeding 
their  par  value  if  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent,  or 
of  equivalent  United  States  bonds  if  bearing  a  less  rate  of  in- 
terest ;  but  the  aggregate  of  notes  delivered  at  no  time  to  exceed 
the  amount  of  capital  stock  actually  paid  in. 

The  whole  amount  of  circulating  notes  authorized  was 
$800,000,000 ;  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  to  be  apportioned 
according  to  representative  population,  and  a  like  sum  according 
to  the  then  existing  banking  capital,  resources,  and  business 
of  the  States,  Territories,  and  District  of  Columbia. 

Li  lieu  of  all  other  taxes  upon  the  notes  and  the  bonds 
pledged  for  their  security,  and  to  reimburse  the  expenses  of  pre- 
paring the  circulating  notes,  a  tax  of  two  per  cent,  a  year  was 
levied  upon  the  amount  of  the  circulation  of  the  association.  On 
the  other  hand  the  notes  were  made  receivable  in  payment  of  all 
dues  to  the  United  States  except  duties  on  imports,  and  payable 
in  satisfaction  of  all  demands  against  the  United  States  except 
interest  on  the  public  debt.  Post  and  other  notes  intended  to 
circulate  as  money  were  prohibited. 

If  the  association  failed  to  redeem  its  notes  on  demand  in 
lawful  money  of  the  United  States,  they  mighb  be  protested,  and 
after  protest  the  association  was  suspended  from  further  pursuing 
its  business,  except  to  receive  moneys  belonging  to  it  and  to  de- 
liver special  deposits.  If,  however,  it  was  legally  restrained 
from  paying  its  notes  by  order  of  court,  no  protest  could  be 
made.  But  in  case  of  actual  .default,  the  OontroUer  was  re- 
quired— ^within  thirty  days  after  notice  of  the  failure — ^to  de- 
clare the  bonds  pledged  by  the  association  to  be  forfeited.  Its 
outstanding  circulating  notes  wore  thereupon  to  be  redeemed  at 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  and  bonds  of  the  association 
equal  at  current  rates,  not  exceeding  par,  to  the  amount  of  the 
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notes  redeemed,  mi^t  be  canceled,  or  sold  at  poblie  auction 
in  the  city  of  Kew  York,  or  at  priyate  sale  under  preacaibed 
limitationa.  If  any  deficienqr  ahotdd  exiat  rektiTB  to  the  amn 
of  Hie  notea  redeemed  and  the  bonds  canoded  or  aold^llie  United 
Statea  reeer^ed  a  first  and  paramount  lien  upon  all  the  aasela  of 
the  association^ 

Whenever  bonds  of  the  description  of  those  pledged  for  tiie 
secmritj  of  the  notes  of  the  association  sold  in  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange'  for  a  period  of  four  consecntiTe  weeks  at  a  leas 
rate  than  that  at  which  they  were  estimated  when  pledged,  pay- 
ment of  interest  upon  them  was  to  be  suspended  until  the  cnp> 
rent  market  value  of  the  bonds  and  the  suspended  interest  added 
together,  made  the  bonds  equal  to  their  value  as  estimated  when 
pledged.  Every  three  months  the  interest  retained  undeif  this 
provision  was  to  be  invested  in  United  States  bonds  in  trust  for 
the  association;  but  when  the  bonds  in  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  rose  again  to  the  price  at  which  they  were  estimated 
when  pledged,  and  so  remained  for  four  consecutive  weeks,  the 
investment  to  be  assigned  to  the  association  and  the  accruing 
interest  paid  to  it. 

Stockholders,  either  individually  or  collectively,  were  pro- 
hibited from  being  at  any  time  liable  to  the  association,  either 
as  principal  debtors  or  sureties  or  both,  to  an  amount  greater 
than  three-fifths  of  the  capital  stock  actually  paid  in  and  remain- 
ing undiminished  by  losses  or  otherwise,  nor  could  directors  be- 
come so  liable,  except  to  such  an  amount  and  in  such  manner  as 
might  be  prescribed  in  the  by-laws.  (Each  director  was  required 
to  own  in  his  own  right  one  per  cent,  of  the  capital  where  the 
whole  capital  did  not  exceed  two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and 
one-half  of  one  per  cent,  if  the  capital  was  over  two  hundred 
thousand.)  Shareholders  were  prohibited  from  transferring 
their  shares  so  long  as  they  were  liable  for  any  debt  due  and  un« 
paid  to  the  association,  and  dividends  and  profits  due  such  share- 
holders could  be  applied  by  the  association  to  the  discharge  of 
such  liabilities. 

The  association  was  prohibited  malring  loans  upon  the  secu- 
rity of  its  own  capital  stock. 

'  By  the  act  of  June  8, 1864,  tbe  ralue  of  snch  bonds  was  made  to  depend,  not 
upon  their  price  in  the  New  Tork  Stock  Exchange,  but  in  the  general  market 
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The  association  was  required  to  have  on  band  at  all  times  in 
lawful  money  of  the  United  States  a  sum  equal  at  least  to  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate  of  its  outstanding  droulation  and 
depositSi  and  whenever  the  deposits  and  outstanding  circulation 
should  exceed  this  proportion  for  a  period  of  twelve  days,  it  was 
prohibited  from  increasing  its  liabilities  by  making  new  loans  or 
discounts,  otherwise  than  by  discounting  or  purchasing  bills  of 
exchange  payable  at  sight,  or  making  any  dividend  of  profits, 
until  the  required  proportion  between  the  lawful  money  reserve 
and  the  circalation  and  deposits  was  restored.  Clearing-house 
certificates  representing  specie  or  lawful  money  specially  depos- 
ited for  the  purposes  of  a  clearing-house  association  were  to  be 
deemed  lawful  money.  Balances  due  from  associations  in  Bos- 
ton, Providence,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Oincinnati, 
Chicago,  St.  Louis  and  New  Orleans,  to  associations  in  other 
places,  subject  to  be  drawn  for  at  sight  and  available  to  redeem 
their  circulation  and  deposits,  were  also  to  be  deemed  lawful 
money  to  the  extent  of  three-fifths  of  the  lawful  money  reserve. 
With  the  concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  the 
Controller  of  the  Currency  was  authorized  to  appoint  a  receiver 
to  wind  up  the  business  of  any  association  whidi  should  fail, 
within  thirty  days  after  notice,  to  make  good  the  lawful  money 
reserve  where  deficient. 

The  association  was  prohibited  from  incurring  debts  or  lia- 
bilities exceeding  the  capital  stock  actually  paid  in  and  undimin- 
ished by  losses,  except  on  account — ^1.  Of  its  circulating  notes ; 
2.  Of  money  deposited  or  collected  by  it;  3.  Of  bills  of  exdiange 
or  drafts  drawn  against  money  actually  on  deposit  to  its  credit 
or  due  to  it ;  and,  4.  Of  liabilities  to  its  stockholders  for  money 
paid  in  on  capital  stock,  and  dividends  thereon  and  profits.  The 
association  was  prohibited  pledging  or  hypothecating  directly  or 
indirectly  any  of  its  circulating  notes  to  procure  money  to  be 
paid  in  on  its  capital  stock,  or  to  be  used  in  its  banking  opera- 
tions or  otherwise ;  nor  could  there  be  withdrawn  either  in  the 
form  of  dividends,  loans  to  stockholders  for  a  longer  period  than 
six  months,  or  in  any  other  manner,  any  portion  of  the  capital. 
No  dividends  could  be  made  where  losses  equaled  undivided 
profits,  and  debts  overdue  six  months  were  to  be  accounted  bad. 

Interest  could  be  charged  at  the  legal  rate  in  the  State  where 
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the  a8BociAti(m  wis  located,  and  inUfallj  taking  or  reearving 
more  than  the  l^gal  rate  worked  a  forfeitore  of  the  debt;  but  to 
reaerve  the  legal  interest  at  the  time  of  making  the  loan,  ^  ai>- 
cording  to  the  nsoal  roles  of  banking,"  was  not  to  be  deemed  a 
violation  of  the  act 

The  liabilities  of  the  association  on  any  one  aocoant  at  any 
one  time  conld  not  exceed  one-third-— ezdnsiTe  of  liabilitiea  as 
acceptor  one-fifth,  and  exdnsive  of  liabiUties  on  bana-Jlde  Wk 
of  exchange  payable  out  of  the  State,  one^enth  of  the  capital 
stock  actually  paid  in. 

All  transfers,  assignments,  and  deposits,  made  by  insolyenk 
associations  or  in  contemplation  of  an  act  of  insolyency,  for  the 
benefit  of  shareholders  or  for  the  preference  of  crediton^  were 
declared  to  be  nnll  and  void.  Kor  could  any  association  payout 
or  put  into  circulation  the  notes  of  any  bank  or  banking  assodar 
tion  which  should  not  be  receivable  at  the  time  at  par  on  de- 
posit or  in  payment  of  debts  due  the  association  paying  out  or 
circulating  them ;  nor  could  it  circulate  the  notes  of  any  assoda- 
tion  which  at  the  time  did  not  redeem  its  notes  in  lawful  money 
of  the  United  States. 

A  semi-annual  report,  under  oath  of  the  cashier,  was  required 
to  be  made  to  the  OontroUer  of  the  Currency.  Without  here 
going  into  the  details  required  to  be  exhibited  in  this  statement, 
it  is  enough  to  observe  that  it  is  thoroughly  exhaustive  of  the 
afiEairs  of  the  association  and  of  the  amounts  and  circumstances 
of  its  liabilities  and  resources. 

The  Secretary  was  authorized  to  make  the  associations  deposi- 
tories of  public  moneys  (except  receipts  from  customs). 

Ample  provision  was  made  against  evasions  and  violations  of 
the  act  by  assodations^  against  counterfeiting  the  droulating 
notes  and  against  their  mutilation,  and  for  examination  into  the 
a£Eairs  of  the  associations  when  sudi  examination  seemed  to  be 
required  by  the  public  interest. 

And  finally,  provision  was  made  for  the  conversion  of  State 
banks  into  national  associations. 

The  privileges  of  the  act  were  to  continue  for  a  period  of 
twenty  years  from  the  time  of  its  passage,  though  Congress  re- 
served the  important  right  of  modifying  or  altogether  repeal- 
ing it. 
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The  National  Oiurencj  Bureau  was  organized  8o  soon  as  was 
practicable,  and  Mr.  CThase  in  his  next  report  to  Congress — ^De- 
cember 10, 1863 — ascribed  to  the  operation  of  the  act  important 
and  salutary  effects.  It  materially  aided  in  a  prompt  revival  of 
the  public  credit,  and  in  procuring  funds  for  liquidating  current 
demands  against  Government,  and  eqpedall  j  f  or  paying  the  large 
arrears  due  to  the  army  and  navy.  The  number  of  associations  or- 
ganized up  to  that  time  was  one  hundred  and  thirty-four^— chiefly 
in  the  West — ^with  capitals  aggregatmg  $16,081,200.  Some  em- 
barrassment was  experienced  in  the  conversion  of  State  banks ; 
and  to  remedy  this  and  other  defects  which  a  year's  experience 
in  the  practical  working  of  the  act  had  developed,  it  was  re 
modeled  during  the  first  session  of  the  Thirty-eighth  Congress. 
The  object  in  remodeling  was  declared  to  be  "to  offer  every  fa 
oility  to  the  State  banks  to  oiganize  under  the  law,  to  encourage 
banking  upon  sounder  principles,  to  render  it  more  secure  for 
stockholders,  and  more  beneficial  to  the  people  of  the  whole 
country."  * 

Public  sentiment  in  relation  to  the  national  banking  system 
had  undergone  a  marked  change  in  the  interval  between  the  pas- 
sage of  the  act  of  1863  and  the  period  at  which  the  discussion  of 
the  act  of  1864  began.  It  had  so  grown  in  the  general  favor, 
that  the  Republican  party  if  not  actually  was  substantially  a  unit 
in  its  support. 

The  debate  upon  the  amendatory  act  was  exhaustive  and  de- 
veloped all  the  objections  that  could  justly  be  alleged  against  the 
system.    It  was  chaiged — 

1.  That  it  inflated  the  currency  and  raised  prices.  "The 
enormous  expansion  is  seen  and  felt  on  all  sides,"  said  ICr. 
Brooks,  of  New  York.  "  No  fact  showed  more  significantly  the 
gigantic  increase  in  the  exchanges  and  currency  than  the  reports 
of  the  New  York  Gearing-House.  The  average  daily  clearances 
for  the  ten  years  prior  to  the  dose  of  1861  had  been  $22,000,000, 
while  at  the  date  of  his  speaking  they  averaged  $116,000,000, 
and  on  one  late  day  they  had  reached  the  enormous  sum  of 
$146,000,000 1  The  consequence  was  the  revelry  and  intoxica- 
tion of  speculators,  and  a  spectacle  not  exhibited  on  the  earth 
since  the  days  of  John  Law."    He  presented  some  statistics  to 

1  Mr.  Hooper,  House  of  BepreMnUtiTei,  Harch  28, 1864. 
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fihow  the  increase  in  prices.  He  alleged  the  ayerage  inorease  in 
thirteen  articles  of  prime  necessitj  (fionr,  oats,  com^  ooffee,  gmi- 
powder,  iron,  lead,  pork,  beef,  batter,  salt,  soap,  teas)  to  be,  be- 
tween December,  1860,  and  December,  1868,  eqiial  to  an  ayerage 
rise  of  68^  per  cent/ 

It  could  not  be  denied  that  there  had  been  a  large  increase  in 
the  prices  of  almost  all  commodities,  though  it  was  not  so  great 
as  was  alleged  bj  Mr.  Brooks. 

2.  That  it  provided  for  an  irredeemable  oorrency.  It  wai 
alleged  that  the  war  conld  have  been  carried  on  by  the  instnh 
mentality  of  the  State  banks  npon  a  hard-money  ba^*  To  this 
it  was  answered,  that  it  was  the  action  of  the  State  banks  of  the 
city  of  New  York  in  suspending*  specie  payments  in  December, 
1861,  that  constrained  the  suspension  of  the  banks  throDg^boot 
the  country  and  of  the  United  States  Treasury.  When  the  na- 
tional currency  system  was  first  adopted  it  was  opposed,  as  though 
it  were  a  qu^on  which  of  two  currencies,  coin  or  paper,  the 
Government  would  adopt.  A  coin  circulation  was  not  posdUe. 
The  Government  could  only  choose  between  two  paper  curren- 
cies :  one  furnished  by  the  State  banks,  liable  to  be  extended 
almost  indefinitely  by  Government  use  of  it  and  controlled  by 
the  banks  entirely  for  their  own  profit;  or  one  furnished  by  the 
Government  under  its  own  direction  and  control,  secured  by  the 
pledged  faith  of  the  nation,  and  the  profits  of  which  should  ao- 
crue  to  the  benefit  of  the  whole  people  of  the  countiy.*  Li  sup- 
port of  the  charge  that  the  State  banks  would  have  increased 
their  issues  indefinitely,  was  cited  the  example  of  twenty-five 
State  institutions  (taken  from  official  reports)  located  in  six  dif- 
ferent States :  six  in  New  York ;  one  in  New  Jersey ;  thirteen 
in  Pennsylvania;  one  in  Delaware;  one  in  Indiana;  three  in 
Ohio.  The  aggregate  capital  of  these  several  banks  amounted 
to  $1,932,968  and  their  circulation  to  five  millions  nine  hundred 
and  ninety-eight  thousand  and  eighty-eight  dollars!  One  of 
them — the  Bellinger  Bank,  of  New  York — ^with  a  capital  of 

I  Mr.  James  Brooks,  House  of  RepresentatiTes,  March  24, 1864. 

*  Pamphlet  of  James  Gallatiii,  cited  bj  Mr.  Brooks. 

'  According  to  Mr.  Hooper,  indted  to  that  action  by  the  urgent  adTioe  of  Mr. 
Gallatin.    In  House  of  Representires,  April  6, 1864. 

*  Mr.  Hooper,  House  of  RepresentatiTes,  March  28, 1864. 
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$10,000,  drcolated  notes  to  the  amount  of  $76,280 !  It  was 
owned  by  a  single  individoal  whose  liability  was  no  greater  than 
the  amount  of  capital  actoally  invested. 

3.  It  was  objected  that  the  act  relieved  the  capital  of  the 
national  banks  from  taxation  by  the  State  authorities.  Idr. 
Eeman  quoted  from  the  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Banks 
of  New  York  for  1868,  an  extract  which  ably  and  succinctly  em- 
bodied the  objection :  ^^  It  cannot  be  deemed  unjust,''  said  the 
superintendent,  ^^  that  the  burdens  of  the  State  shall  be  imposed 
impartially  on  the  property  of  thd  State.  Banks,  corporations 
and  individuals,  shim  alike  in  the  protection  of  State  laws  and 
the  advantages  of  local  government.  The  equity  which  releases 
a  large  portion  of  the  wealth  of  the  State  from  local  taxation 
and  fixes  the  deficiency  upon  property  less  negotiable  in  its  char- 
acter— ^which  exempts  the  bond  of  the  capitalist  only  to  assess  it 
upon  the  dwelling  of  the  mechanic  or  the  land  of  the  agricult- 
urist— ^will  not  be  readily  admitted.  Had  Congress  limited  the 
immunities  conferred  upon  the  holders  of  United  States  stocks 
to  exemption  from  taxation  for  all  the  purposes  of  the  national 
Government,  it  would  probably  hlave  served  eveiy  desirable  end. 
But  when  it  goes  further  and  assumes  to  remove  the  property 
of  citizens  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  in  which  it  is  lo- 
cated, and  exempts  it  from  all  burdens  of  a  municipal  character, 
it  trenches  upon  ground  of  questionable  utility,  which  may  be 
productive  of  popular  discontent,  alike  injurious  to  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  institutions  availing  themselves  of  the  immunities 
offered.'' 

It  was  urged,  in  answer  to  this,  that  the  banks  were  subjected 
to  heavier  burdens  by  the  national  Government  than  most  other 
kinds  of  property ;  that  the  public  faith  was  pledged  that  the 
bonds  upon  which  their  drcolation  was  based  should  be  free 
from  State  and  local  taxation;  that  under  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  banks  chartered  by  the  United  States  could  not 
be  taxed  by  the  State  authorities ;  that,  were  it  otherwise,  the 
States  might  tax  the  national  banks  out  of  existence.  More- 
over, that  the  Government  left  the  banks  no  option  but  to  hold 
Government  securities  as  a  portion  of  their  capital,  and  to  com- 
pel them  to  hold  property  which  might  be  excessively  taxed  by 
the  States  would  be  fundamentally  unjust 
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The  amendatoiy  act  was  approved  June  8, 1864.  The  more 
important  modifications  effected  by  it  were  these : 

1.  That  no  organization  should  be  permitted  with  a  capital 
of  less  than  one  hnndred  thousand  doUiurs ;  in  cities  containing 
over  fifly  thousand  inhabitants  capitals  not  to  be  less  than  two 
hnndred  thousand  dollars.  Paradoxically  enough,  howeveri  it 
was  enacted  in  the  same  section  that  in  places  containing 
populations  of  not  more  than  six  thousand,  banks  with  capitals 
of  not  less  than  fifty  thousand  dollars  might  be  authorized. 

2.  Shareholders  in  banks  existing  under  the  authority  of 
State  laws  (and  converted  into  national  associations),  having  not 
less  than  five  millions  of  capital  actually  paid  in  and  a  surpluB 
of  twenty  per  cent,  on  hand  (this  surplus  to  be  in  addition  to 
that  required  by  the  act  and  to  be  kept  undiminished),  were 
made  liable  only  to  the  amount  invested  in  their  shares.  Should 
any  deficiency  occur  in  the  required  additional  surplus  of  twenty 
per  cent.,  the  association  was  prohibited  from  paying  any  divi- 
dends until  the  deficiency  was  made  good,  and  the  Controller 
of  the  Currency  might  compel  it  to  cease  business.  It  was  un- 
derstood that  this  provision  was  intended  to  apply  particularly 
to  the  Bank  of  Commerce  in  the  city  of  New  York.  Concern- 
ing this  bank  some  interesting  statements  were  made.  Its  capi- 
tal was  ten  millions  of  dollars,  with  a  right  to  increase  it  ulti- 
mately to  fifty  millions.  It  was  thought  that  with  so  large  a 
capital  this  great  corporation  might  prove  a  formidable  enemy 
to  the  national  associations.^  It  had  been  in  existence  twenty- 
six  years,  and  its  chartered  privileges  were  to  continue  until 
1889.  It  had  over  twenty-two  hundred  shareholders,  living  in 
twenty  States  and  Territories  of  the  United  States,  in  Great 
Britain  and  the  British  Provinces,  in  France,  in  South  Amer- 
ica, in  Greece,  in  Asia,  and  in  Mexico.  Of  these  shareholders 
more  than  seven  hundred  were  women.  Its  investments  in 
United  States  securities  amounted  to  fourteen  millions  of  dol- 
lars. Its  cash  items  (including  $1,751,000  United  States  notes) 
reached  the  large  sum  of  $7,934,000;  and  its  specie  (includ- 
ing $411,912  held  for.  depositors)  amounted  to  $1,534,000.  Its 
loans  and  discounts  were  two  and  a  half  millions  ($2,686,000) 

^  B«a>ftrks  of  Mr.  Broomall,  of  PennsylTania. 
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and  the  amount  of  its  depoeits  nearly  fifteen  and  a  Iialf  millions 
($15,419,000).* 

8.  At  least  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  capital  stock  was  to  be  paid 
in  before  beginning  bnsinesB^  and  the  remainder  was  to  be  paid 
in  installments  of  ten  per  cent,  npon  the  whole  capital  at  periods 
not  further  separated  than  one  month  each. 

4.  The  whole  bank  circulation  was  limited  to  three  hun- 
dred millions  of  dollars^  but  there  was  no  restriction  as  to  its 
distribution. 

5.  The  total  liability  to  the  association  on  any  one  account 
could  not  exceed  at  any  one  time  ten  per  cent,  of  the  capital  ac- 
tually paid  in,  but  the  discount  of  hona^ide  bills  of  exchange 
against  actually-existing  yalues  and  the  discount  of  commercial 
paper  actually  owned  by  the  party  negotiating  it  were  not  to  be 
considered  as  money  borrowed. 

6.  Associations  in  the  cities  of  St  Louis,  Chicago,  Loui»- 
▼ille,  Detroit,  Milwaukee,  New  Orleans,  Cincinnati,  develand, 
Pittsburg,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  New  York,  Albany, 
Leavenworth,  San  Francisco,  and  Washington,  were  required  to 
have  on  hand  at  all  times,  in  lawful  money,  of  the  United  States, 
an  amount  equal  to  at  least  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  aggre- 
gate amount  of  their  notes  in  circulation  and  deposits,  and  asso- 
ciations located  elsewhere  than  in  those  cities  fifteen  per  cent, 
in  lawful  money.  Clearing-house  certificates  representing  coin 
or  lawful  money  specially  deposited  for  Clearing-House  pur- 
poses to  be  deemed  lawful  money  in  the  possession  of  the  asso- 
ciation owning  and  holding  such  certificates,  and  three-fifths  of 
the  fifteen  per  cent,  lawful  money  reserve  required  to  be  held  by 
banks  outside  of  the  cities  specifically  named,  might  be  in  funds 
deposited  in  associations  in  those  cities  for  the  redemption  of  cir- 
culation. The  associations  in  the  several  specified  cities  were 
each  required  to  select  an  association  in  the  city  of  New  York 
at  which  to  redeem  its  circulating  notes  at  par.  And  every  as- 
sociation organized  elsewhere  than  in  one  of  the  specified  cities 
was  required  to  select  an  association  in  one  of  those  cities  at 
which  it  would  redeem  its  circulating  notes  at  par. 

7.  One-tenth  of  all  the  net  profits  was  required  to  be  carried 

1  This  bank  rendered  important  aerrices  to  the  Treatorj  Department  daring  th« 
rebellion ;  some  of  them  of  an  extremely  confidential  character. 

20 
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to  the  BnrploB  fund  of  the  association  until  such  fund  should 
amount  to  a  sum  equal  to  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  capitaL  The 
association  itself  and  the  indiTidual  members  were  alike  prohib- 
ited from  withdrawing  or  permitting  to  be  withdrawn — in  the 
form  of  dividends  or  otherwise— €iny  portion  of  the  capitaL 
And  in  addition  to  semi-annnal .  and  quarterly  reports,  the  as- 
sociation was  required  to  make  to  the  Controller  on  the  fint 
Tuesday  of  each  month  a  statement  showing  the  ayerage  amount 
of  loans  and  discountS|  specie  and  other  lawful  money,  deposits 
and  circulation ;  and  associations  located  elsewhere  than  in  the 
cities  named  in  the  preceding  paragraph  were  required  to  re- 
turn the  amount  due  them  available  for  the  redemption  of  their 
circulation.  Moreover,  a  list  of  the  shareholders  with  the  num- 
ber of  shares  held  by  each,  and  the  shareholder's  place  of  resi- 
dence, was  required  to  be  kept  in  the  office  of  the  association, 
subject  to  the  inspection  of  creditors  and  shareholders^  and  the 
officers  authorized  to  assess  the  State  taxes. 

8.  In  lieu  of  all  other  taxes'  the  association  was 


>  By  the  79th  MCtion  of  the  Internal  Rere&ne  Act  of  Julj  18, 18SS,  lutioiial 
benka  uafaig  a  capital  not  exceeding  fiftj  thouaand  dollan  were  anbjeeted  to  the 
payment  of  a  apedal  tax  of  one  hnndred  dollan,  and  for  erery  additional  thooaand 
d<^Iara  of  capital  an  additional  tax  of  two  dollan.  By  the  110th  aection  of  the 
aame  act  a  tax  of  one  twenty-fonrth  of  one  per  cent  per  month  waa  laid  upon  the 
aTcrage  amomit  of  depoaita  held  by  the  aaaociationa ;  one  twenty-fourth  per  oent  a 
month  upon  the  capital  beyond  the  amount  inTcated  in  United  Statea  bonda ;  one- 
twelfth  of  one  per  cent  upon  the  arerage  amount  of  droulation  outatanding,  in- 
cluding aa  circulation  certified  checka,  and  notea  or  other  obligationa  intended  to 
dronlate  aa  money ;  and  one^ixth  of  one  per  cent  a  month  upon  the  arerage  amount 
of  circulation  beyond  ninety  per  cent  of  the  capital  of  the  bank ;  and  by  the  120th 
aection  fire  per  cent  upon  all  diTidenda  either  of  acrip  or  money,  and  on  all  undia- 
tiibuted  auma  made  or  added  during  the  year  to  thcdr  aurplua  or  contingent  ftmda. 
To  prerent  eraaion  by  n^ect  or  omiasion  to  make  diTidenda  or  addition  to  auiplua 
or  contingent  Amda  aa  often  aa  once  in  aix  montha,  a  return  of  profita  ia  required  in 
January  and  July,  upon  which  a  duty  of  five  per  cent  ia  laid.  Bank-checka  are 
aubject  to  a  atamp-duty  .of  two  oenta ;  promiaaory  notea  and  inland  biUa  of  exohange 
fire  oenta  upon  .each  one  hundred  or  fraction  of  one  hundred  dollan ;  letten  of 
credit  and  foreign  billa,  if  dnwn  in  acta  of  three  or  more,two  oenta  upon  eadi  one 
hundred  or  fraction  of  one  hundred  dollan;  certificatea  of  atock,  twenty-fire  centa 
each ;  certificatea  of  profita  or  intereat  in  the  bank,  if  for  not  leaa  than  ten  nor  more 
than  fifty  doUara,  ten  centa— exceeding  fifVy  and  not  orer  one  thouaand  dollara, 
twenty-fiTe  centa— for  erery  additional  one  thouaand  or  fraction  of  one  thouaand, 
twenty-fire  centa ;  certificatea  of  depoait  for  auma  not  exceeding  one  hundred  dollara, 
two  centa — for  auma  exoeeding  one  hundred  dollan  fire  centa ;  upon  billa  or  mem- 
oranduma  of  aalea  of  atocka,  gold,  etoi,  for  each  one  hundred  or  fhictional  part  of 
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to  pay  to  the  United  States  Treasiirer  in  January  and  July  of 
each  year  a  duty  of  one-half  of  one  per  oentmn  each  and  every 
half-year  from  and  after  the  let  of  January,  1864,  npon  the 
average  amount  of  its  notes  in  circulation;  one-quarter'  of  one 
per  cent  each  half-year  upon  the  average  amount  of  its  depos- 
its ;  and  one-quarter  of  one  per  cent,  upon  the  average  of  its 
capital  stock  beyond  the  amount  invested  in  United  States  bonds. 
The  shares  of  the  association  were  to  be  subject  to  taxation  by 
the  State  in  which  it  was  located  and  not  elsewhere,  but  taxes 
imposed  upon  the  shares  were  not  to  be  greater  than  those  as- 
sessed upon  other  moneyed  capital  in  the  hands  of  individual 
citizens  of  the  State,  nor  exceed  the  rate  paid  by  banks  organ- 
ized under  the  State  laws. 

9.  Provision  was  made  for  the  voluntary  closing  up  of  the 
business  of  the  association;  and  the  United  States  Treasurer 
was  authorized  to  receive  from  such  association  lawful  money  to 
the  amount  of  its  circulating  notes  outstanding,'  and  to  deliver 
up  the  securities  pledged  for  their  security,  and  thereupon  to 
redeem  the  outstanding  notes  at  the  Treasury  and  to  destroy 
them  by  burning. 

10.  The  capitals  of  State  banks  converted  into  national  as- 
sociations were  not  to  be  less  than  those  of  associations  organ- 
ized directly  under  the  act. 

11.  The  privileges  of  the  act  were  to  continue  to  each  asso- 
ciation for  a  period  of  twenty  years  from  the  date  of  its  organ- 
ization. 

An  analysis  of  the  votes  upon  the  passage  of  this  act  shows 
in  the  Senate— for  it  thirty  Bepublicans ;  against  it  two  Bepub- 
licans ;  and  of  the  Democrats  none  voted  for  it.  In  the  House 
the  vote  stood — ^f or  the  bill  seventy-eight  Bepublicans ;  against 
it  none,  and  the  Democrats  voted  against  it  solidly. 

one  hundred  dollars,  one  cent;  reodpti  for  money  paid  in  exceis  of  twenty  dollars, 
two  cents. 

'  Erery  **  bank  going  into  liquidation  shall  be  required  to  deposit  lawAil  money 
of  the  United  States  for  its  outstanding  circulation  within  six  months  fW>m  the  date 
of  the  TOte  to  go  into  liquidation,  whereupon  the  bonds  pledged  as  security  for  such 
circulation  shall  be  surrendered."  Failing  to  do  so  the  **  Ck>ntroller  shall  hare 
power  to  sell  the  bonds  pledged  for  the  circulation  of  said  bank  at  public  auction  in 
Now  York  City,"  to  proride  for  its  redemption  and  cancellation  and  the  necessary 
expenses  of  sale.  Banks  in  liquidation  for  the  purpose  of  consolidating  with  other 
banks  are  exempted  firom  the  operation  of  this  act 
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In  his  second  annual  report  (dated  November  25, 1864)  the 
Controller  of  the  Onrrenqr  stated  the  number  of  assodationB 
organized  imder  the  act  up  to  that  time  to  be  584;  of  these 
282  were  oiganized  since  his  first  report  of  which  168  were 
conversions  of  State  into  national  banks.  The  whole  capital 
stock  paid  in  was  $108,964,597.28 ;  their  aggregate  drcnlation 
was  $65,864,650,  for  the  secnri^  of  which  bonds  of  the 
United  States  to  the  amount  of  $81,961,450  were  held  by  the 
Treasurer  of  the  United  States.  The  Controller  declared 
that  the  rapid  conversion  of  State  institutions  was  effected 
without  derangement  to  the  business  of  the  countiy ;  and 
observed  that  tibough  there  were  objections  to  all  kinds  of  paper 
money  (the  experience  of  Americans  having  been  that  bank- 
notes, with  few  exceptions,  were  convertible  into  coin  when 
coin  was  not  wanted  and  were  not  convertible  when  coin  was 
wanted),  no  form  had  been  devised  so  little  objectionable  as  that 
authorized  by  the  national  currency  Act  And  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  (Mr.  Fessenden)  in  his  report  for  the  same  year, 
made  the  admission  that  though  he  was  not  among  the  first  to 
approve  the  plan,  time  and  observation  of  its  effects  had  con- 
vinced him  that  if  it  was  not  without  defects  it  was  based  upon 
sound  principles. 

Up  to  this  time  there  had  been  no  discriminating  l^islation 
against  the  State  bank  issues.  Mr.  Fessenden,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  and  Mr.  McCulloch,  the  Controller  of  the  Cur- 
rency, in  the  reports  just  cited,  now  joined  in  uiging  upon  Con- 
gress legislation  of  that  character.  ^^  It  was  quite  apparent," 
said  Mr.  Fessenden,  ^^that  the  good  to  be  hoped  from  the 
system  could  not  be  fully  realized  so  long  as  another  sys- 
tem, at  war  with  the  great  objects  to  be  attained,  should  con- 
tinue to  exist  unchecked  and  uncontrolled.  While  he  would 
not  recommend  the  adoption  of  unfriendly  or  severe  meas- 
ures, likely  to  embarrass  the  business  of  the  country,  ...  he 
was  of  the  opinion  that  such  discriminating  legislation  should 
be  had  as  would  induce  the  withdrawal  of  all  other  circulation 
than  that  issued  under  national  authority,  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable moment."  Mr.  McCulloch  declared  it  "  indispensable  to 
the  financial  success  of  the  Treasury  that  the  currency  of  the 
country  should  be  under  the  control  of  the  Government.    This 
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could  not  be  the  case  bo  long  as  State  institations  had  the  rigjbt 
to  flood  the  coimtiy  with  their  issnes."  He  oondnded,  there- 
fore, that  ^4t  could  hardly  be  considered  oppressiye  if  Congress 
should  prohibit  the  further  issue  of  bank-notes  not  authorized 
by  itself,  and  compel  by  taxation  the  withdrawal  of  those  which 
had  been  already  issued.'' 

This  important  object  was  effected  by  the  sixth  section  in  the 
act  approved  !B£arch  8,  1865,  amendatory  of  the  Intemal  Bev- 
enue  Act  of  June  80,  1864.  This  section  provided  ^^that 
every  national  banking  association,  State  bank,  or  State  banking 
association  should  pay  a  tax  of  ten  per  centum  on  the  amount  of 
the  notes  of  any  State  bank  or  State  banking  association  paid  out 
by  them  after  the  first  day  of  July,  1866."  ^  In  the  Intemal 
Revenue  Act  of  July  18,  1866,  this  provision  was  reSnacted 
(section  9)  in  somewhat  more  sweeping  terms :  ^  Eveiy  national 
T^nlring  assodation,  State  bank,  or  State  banking  association, 
shall  pay  a  tax  of  ten  per  centum  on  the  amount  of  notes  of 
any  person.  State  bank,  or  State  banking  association  used  for 
drcidation,  and  paid  out  by  them  after  the  first  day  of  August, 
1866,  and  such  tax  ehall  be  assessed  and  paid  in  sudi  manner  as 
shall  be  prescribed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Intemal  Bevenue." ' 

These  acts  were  effective  in  compelling  the  retirement  of  the 
State  bank  circulation,  and  the  Controller,  in  his  report  for 
1865,  declared  that  the  national  banking  system  had  superseded 
all  the  State  systems,  and  that  the  entire  control  of  the  cur- 
rency of  the  countiy  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment.    He  reported  at  the  same  time  that  there  were  in  opera- 

>  By  the  aerenth  section  of  the  act  of  Mtrch  S,  1868,  ''To  proTide  wayi  and 
meuiB  for  the  support  of  the  Goremment,**  a  tax  of  one  per  oent  per  annnm  had 
been  imposed  upon  the  circulation  of  "  all  banks,  assodations,  coiporationa,  and 
indMdiials"  in  oertahi  stated  proportions  to  thdr  capital,  and  two  per  oent  per 
amnim  upon  the  excess.  By  the  act  of  June  80, 1864,  this  tax  of  one  per  cent 
was  continued,  except  that  it  was  made  paymble  monthly  in  installments  of  one- 
twelfth  of  one  per  cent 

*  The  constitutionality  of  this  tax  upon  the  drculation  of  State  bank  notes  haying 
been  brought  into  question,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in  Veasie  Bank 
against  Fenno,  8  Wallace,  638,  declared  that  **  Oongress  haying  undertaken,  in  the 
exercise  of  undisputed  constitutional  power,  to  provide  a  currency  for  the  whole 
country,  may  constitutionally  secure  the  benefit  of  it  to  the  whole  people  by  appro- 
priate legislation,  and  to  that  end  may  restrain  by  suitable  enactments  the  circula- 
tion of  any  notes  not  iBSued  under  its  own  authority ; "  and  that  this  tax  is  warranted 
by  the  Ckmstitution. 
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tion  Bizteen  hnndiBd  and  f orty-fieven  national  banks,  wiUi  an 
aggregate  capital  of  four  hnndiBd  and  eighteen  millionB  of 
doUan^  owned  by  two  hmidiBd  thousand  stockholders.  Their 
total  resomoes  on  the  Ist  day  of  October  of  that  year  were 
$1,525,498,960,  with  liabilities  for  drcnlation  and  deposits 
amounting  to  $1,024^4^886 — leaving  a  snrplns  for  capitfd  and 
earnings  of  $501,221,574.  The  increase  in  national  ^unlnug 
capital  paid  in  duriDg  the  year  ending  October  1,  1866,  waa 
stated  at  $21,515,557 ;  the  increase  in  amount  of  bonds  depodted 
to  secure  drcnlation  at  $56,247,750,  and  the  increase  in  amount 
of  circulation  issued  at  $101,824,698.  While,  however,  the 
apparent  circulation  was  increased  by  over  one  hundred  mill- 
ions, the  actual  increase  did  not  much  exceed  fifly  millions;  the 
circulation  retired  by  State  banks  converted  into  national  as- 
sociations having  been  fully  fifty  millions  of  dollars. 

....  As  a  fitting  dose  to  this  chapter,  a  table  showing  the 
condition  of  the  national  banks  of  the  United  States  at  the  dose 
of  business  on  Friday,  the  26th  of  December,  1878,  is  appended : 

BESOnBCESb 

LoaoB  and  diBCOunts 1862,620,661  85 

Overdrafts 4,195,898  70 

United  States  bonds  to  secure  drcnlation       .  889,884,400  00 

United  States  bonds  to  secure  deposits       .  14,815,200  00 

United  States  bonds  on  hand          .  8,680,850  00 

Other  stocks,  bonds,  and  mortgages  .  24,858,125  06 

Doe  iVom  redeeming  and  reserve  agents  78,082,046  87 

Doe  ih>m  other  national  banks   .        .  40,404,757  97 

Due  from  State  banks  and  bankers  11,185,258  08 

Real  estate,  fdmiture,  and  fixtures      •        .  85,556,746  48 

Current  expenses 8,678,170  89 

Premiums  paid 7,987,707  14 

Checks  and  other  cash  items           •               .  12,821,972  80 

Exchanges  for  Clearing-Houae    .        .        .  62,881,842  16 

Bills  of  other  national  banks  .        •       •       .  21,871,456  00 

Bills  of  State  banks 81,728  00 

Fractbnal  currency         •       .       •       •       .  2,287,454  08 

Specie 26,907,087  58 

Legal-tender  notes 104,922,506  00 

United  States  certificates  of  deposit  for  legal- 
tender  notes 24,010,00  00 

Clearing-House  loan  certificates      .        .  8,797,000  00 

Total         ......        $1,729,880,808  61 
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Capital  itock  paid  in 1400,206,611  OO 

Snrplua  fand 120,967,767  01 

UndiTided  profito 68,875,160  48 

National  bank-notai  oatitanding       .  841,820,266  00 

State  bank-notes  outatanding                 •  1,180,586  00 

DiyidendB  unpaid 1,269,474  74 

IndiTidual  depodta 540,504,102  78 

United  Statei  depodts        ....  7,680,875  26 
DepodU  of   the  United  States  disbUBing 

ofilcen  4,706,598  86 

Dae  to  natbnal  banks         ....  114,996,666  54 

Dne  to  State  banks  and  bankeis  86,598,076  29 

Notes  and  l^lls  redisconnted       .               .  8,811,487  89 

Bills  payable 8,826,187  41 

Doe  to  Clearing-Honse  fbt  loan  certificates.  8,928,000  00 

Total $1,729,880,808  61 


CHAPTER    XXXIII. 

THB  MOSBILL  TABIFF — TABIFV  AHENDICENTB— OXBTSBAL  BEYIBIOir 
OF  THX  TABIFF  OF  1861 — TABIFF  BBQEIFTB — DTnOOrAL 
BJEVJUIUJB  BUBBATJ  COEtSATED^-THB  DIBBOT  TAX^-DfOOXX 
FBOH  DTTEBVAL  BBVEZTUB— OOIOCEBOB  Bgi'WJmUH  LOTAL  AJXD 
IKBI7BOXNT  BTATB8 — BlfRARBARflMKNT  OF  THB  BUBJBGT— -KB. 
CHABX'b  YIEWS — PBOCTiAlffATIOH  OF  BLOGQCADB|  AKD  SUBPXV- 
8I0H  OF  INTEBNAL  OOIOOCBOE  BT  THX  FBX8IDXNT — ^AOTB  OF 
OOKOBX88  OK  THX  SUBJXCT — ^P0IJ07  OF  KB.  0HA8X — ^^TBADB 
SHALL  FOLLOW  THX  FLAO" — ^ADTANCX  IN  THX  FBIOX  OF 
COTTOH,  AND  ABUSES  QOCASIOKED  BT  BAOXB  DXSQtB  FOB 
TBAFnO — ^NXOXSSnr  of  the  INTEBNAL  OOMMEBOX7— begttla- 
TI0K8  FOB  ITS  GOTEBNMENT — OBIOIK  OF  FBEEDlCEZf's  BU- 
BEAU — MAGNITUDE  OF  THE  INTERNAL  OOMMEBCE  STBTEIC— 
OOBBUFnON  AMONG  THB  0FFI0EB8 — ^A  PAINFUL  INSTANCE  OF 
THIS. 

THE  ^^  Morrill  tariff"  as  it  is  historicallj  called,  became  a 
law  by  receiving  the  signature  of  President  Buchanan  on 
the  2d  of  March,  1861,  and  was  to  go  into  operation  on  the  1st 
day  of  April  following.  The  tariff  act  in  force  at  the  date  of 
Mr.  Lincoln's  first  inaugoration  was  that  of  March  8,  1857. 
The  Morrill  tariff  was  amended  in  important  particulars,  as  we 
have  seen  in  a  former  chapter,  by  the  act  of  August  6, 1861, 
under  which  heavy  duties  were  laid  on  teas,  coffees,  sugars  and 
molasses,  substantially  as  recommended  by  Mr.  Chase ;  and  this 
act,  in  its  turn,  was  materially  modified  by  that  of  the  24th  of 
December,  1861,  by  which  the  duties  on  the  specific  articles 
named  were  further  increased,  as  were  also  those  upon  some 
other  artides.    This  latter  act  was  also  framed  chicfiy  in  accord- 
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anoe  with  reoommendations  made  by  Mr.  Chase.  There  was  no 
general  reirigion  of  the  tari£^  howeyer,  until  June,  1862,  when 
a  considerable  increase  in  the  rates  was  laid  npon  the  whole 
range  of  imported  commodities,  and  an  additional  tonnage  tax 
was  levied  npon  both  American  and  foreign  Teasels.  An  act 
modifying  some  of  the  provisions  of  this  last-mentioned  act,  was 
approved  by  the  President  March  8,  1868.  And  by  a  joint 
resolution  of  the  29th  of  April,'  1864,  the  dnties  on  all  foreign 
goods — printing-paper  for  books  and  newspapers  excepted — 
were  increased  fifty  per  cent,  for  sixty  days ;  a  measure  fortu- 
nate for  some  importers  and  merchants,  and  quite  as  unfortunate 
for  others.  But  the  anxious  solicitude  of  Congress  that  the 
educational  improvement  of  the  American  people  should  not 
be  impeded  by  this  sort  of  ^^  snap "  legidation,  is  witnessed  in 
the  exemption  of  printing-paper  from  the  operation  of  the 
resolution. 

These  were  the  several  tarifE  measures  acted  upon  by  Con- 
gress during  Mr.  Chase's  services  in  the  Treasuiy.  On  the  80th 
of  June,  1864,  however,  the  President  approved  an  act  for  a 
further  augmentation  of  the  rates  of  duties ;  the  primary  object 
of  this  act  being,  as  explained  by  Mr.  Morrill,  ^^  to  increase  the 
revenue  upon  importations  from  abroad,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  shelter  and  nurse  our  domestic  products,  from  which  we 

'  Thif  joint  retolatkm  came  near  being  attended  bj  some  awkward  dream* 
itanoei.  It  took  eflbct  on  the  S9th  of  April,  1864,  and,  as  ita  operation  was  limited  to 
sixtj  dajB,  it  woold  oease  to  be  eflbctiTe  of  course  on  the  SSth  of  June  snbseqnent 
It  was  supposed  at  the  time  of  its  passage  that  a  tariff  bill  then  in  course  of  prepa- 
ration in  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  would,  within  the  specified  sixty  da  js, 
become  a  law.  Bat  it  happened  otherwise ;  the  act  of  June  80, 1864,  was  to  become 
operatiTC  July  1st ;  meantfane,  on  the  S9th  and  8(Kh  of  June,  the  import  duties  would 
be  fifty  per  cent  less  than  on  the  S8th,  and  an  arerage  of  about  fifty  per  cent  less 
than  they  would  be  on  the  1st  of  July.  This  curious  condition  of  tlM  tariff  act  was 
oreriooked  until  near  the  close  of  the  sitting  of  Congress,  on  the  28th  of  June, 
when  the  Secretary  became  aware  of  it  Accompanied  by  Assistant-Secretary  Field, 
Mr.  Chase  went  at  once  to  the  Capitol,  and  by  interrupting  the  regular  course  of  the 
proceedings,  procured  such  action  by  Congress  upon  the  Joint  resolution  as  extended 
its  operation  orer  to  the  1st  of  July.  Near  midnight  Mr.  Lincoln  approred  the  ex* 
tension  by  attaching  his  signature  to  the  renewed  resolution,  the  operation  of  which 
was  confined  to  two  days  1— a  rather  remarkable  incident  in  our  national  legisla- 
tioD— and  a  few  minutes  later  Mr.  Field  dellTered  the  completed  resolution  into 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Seward,  at  hb  re^dence,  thus  placing  it  hi  the  custody  of  the  State 
Department  and  completing  all  the  neceteary  legal  preliminaries. 
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draw  the  largest  part  of  our  revenne,  bo  that  the  aggregate 
amount  ahall  not  be  dumnished  through  the  sabstitDtion  of 
foreign  artides  for  thoee  which  we  have  been  aocnstomed  to 
make  at  home." 

The  prospect  of  a  civil  war  near  at  hand  had  occasioned  a 
large  falling  o£E  in  the  income  from  customs,  even  before  Hir. 
Lincoln's  inangoration.  The  actual  presence  of  war  operated 
still  more  calamitonsly  npon  the  revenues  from  this  source. 
The  receipts  for  the  first  quarter  of  the  fiscal  year  1861 — ^it 
ended  on  the  80th  of  September,  1860 — ^were  somewhat  more 
than  sixteen  millions  of  dollars  ($16,119,881) ;  during  the  second 
quarter,  ending  December  80,  1860 — ^the  presidential  election 
intervening  meantime — they  were  reduced  to  $8,174^167 ;  there 
was  a  slight  increase  during  the  third  quarter,  ending  March  81, 
1861,  when  they  were  $9,772,574;  and  reached  their  lowest 
point  during  the  fourth  quarter,  which  ended  June  80, 1861, 
when  they  were  only  $5,515,552 ;  making  a  total  of  $89,582,124 
for  the  whole  year.  Mr.  Chase,  in  his  report  for  December, 
1861,  basing  his  conclusions  for  the  fiscal  year  1862  upon  the 
receipts  of  the  first  quarter  ending  September,  1861  (which 
were  $7,198,602),  estimated  that  the  whole  receipts  up  to  the 
80th  of  June,  1862,  would  not  exceed  $82,198,602.  The  actual 
receipts,  however  —  in  consequence  of  the  renewed  impetus 
given  to  commerce  and  production  by  the  extensive  demand 
for  commodities  created  by  the  war — ^were  $49,056,897.  For 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1863,  they  were  $69,059,899, 
and  for  lliat  ending  on  the  30th  of  June,  1864,  they  were 
$102,316,152 ;  a  very  great  and  important  increase  in  the  cus- 
toms revenues. 

Additional  methods  of  permanent  revenue  were  necessary ; 
and  accordingly  the  Internal  Bevenue  Bureau  was  created  by 
an  act  of  Congress,  approved  by  the  President  July  1, 1862. 
The  germ  of  this  bureau  will  be  found  in  the  act  of  August  5, 
1861,  *^  to  provide  increased  revenue  from  imports  to  pay  inter- 
est on  the  public  debt,  and  for  other  purposes."  It  was  in  this 
act  that  provision  was  made  for  the  levy  of  a  direct  tax  of 
twenly  millions,  and  the  appointment  of  Federal  officers  for 
its  assessment  and  collection.  By  the  fifty -sixth  section 
the  President,  upon  the  nomination  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
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Treasury,  was  anthorized  to  appoint  an  officer  to  be  called  the 
^^  Commissioner  of  Taxes,"  who  was  to  be  charged,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Secretary,  with  the  general  superintendence 
of  the  officers  and  method  of  collecting  the  direct  taxes.  He 
was  to  have  a  salary  of  $8,000  a  year,  and  the  Secretary  was 
directed  to  assign  to  the  Commissioner  the  necessary  derks, 
whose  aggregate  salaries  were  not  to  exceed  $6,000  a  year.  It 
does  not  appear,  howerer,  that  a  Commissioner  of  Taxes  was 
ever  appointed. 

For  the  collection  of  the  direct  taxes  in  the  insurrectionary 
districts,  a  special  system  was  devised,  under  which  a  board  of 
three  tax  commissioners  was  appointed  in  each  one  of  the  States 
in  which  rebellion  was  declared  to  exist  by  proclamation  of  ,the 
Freadent  These  commissioners  were  to  enter  upon  their  duties 
in  the  several  States  to  which  they  were  sent,  whenever  the 
commanding  general  of  the  forces  of  the  United  States,  entering 
into  any  insurrectionary  State  or  district,  should,  in  any  parish, 
county  or  district  of  the  same,  have  established  the  national 
military  authority.  The  commissioners  wore  accordingly  ap- 
pointed in  some  districts;  but  most  of  them  spent  their  time 
quarreling  with  each  other,  and  in  sending  private  letters  to 
the  Secretaiy  extolling  their  own  industry  and  usefulness,  and 
complaining  at  the  same  time  of  the  doth  and  incapadty  of 
thdr  associates.    The  system  was  not  a  successful  one. 

The  act  establishing  an  Intemd  Bevenuo  Bureau  in  the 
Treasury  Department,  authorized  the  Freddent  to  appoint,  not 
a  Commisdoner  of  Taxes,  but  a  Commisdoner  of  Internal 
Bevenue,  whose  nomination  was  to  be  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 
His  salary  was  fixed  at  $4,000  a  year,  and  his  duties  were  to  be 
performed  under  the  direction  of  the  jSecretary  of  the  Treasury. 
He  was  to  be  fumidied  of  course  witli  derks,  in  number  large 
enough  to  transact  the  business  of  his  office.  For  the  purpose 
of  ^^  assessing,  levying  and  collecting  the  duties  or  taxes  pre- 
scribed by  the  act,"  the  Freddent  was  authorized  to  divide  the 
States  and  Territories  into  convenient  collection  districts,  and  to 
nominate  to  the  Senate  an  assessor  and  collector  for  each  dis- 
trict. The  duties  of  these  officers  are  suffidently  indicated  by 
their  titles. 

It  was  supposed  that  the  taxes  Idd  by  the  act  would  yidd  a 
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yetriy  revenue  of  aboat  one  hnndred  millionfl  of  doUan.  Thef 
were  laid  chiefly  iqpon  spirits ;  ale,  beer  and  porter ;  on  licenaee 
for  canying  on  certain  trades  and  businesses ;  on  mannfsctaies^ 
and  on  manufactnred  articles  and  products ;  on  aoction-flBleB ; 
on  carriagesi  yachtSi  billiard-tables,  and  plate;  on  sbragbtered 
cattle;  on  railroads,  steamboats,  and  ferry-boats;  on  railroad 
bonds ;  on  banks,  trust-companies,  savings  institationa^  and  in- 
surance companies ;  on  salaries  and  pay  of  officers  and  persona 
in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  and  passports ;  on  advertise- 
ments ;  on  incomes ;  on  l^ades  and  distributive  shares  of  per> 
sonal  property.  It  provided  also  for  a  comprehensive  system 
of  stamp  duties. 

The  Bureau  was  promptly  organized  by  the  appointment  of 
a  commiBsioner,  who  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  office  July 
17, 1862,  and  tlio  appointment  of  the  authorized  subordinatee. 
The  receipts  of  the  office,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80, 1868, 
were  $87,640,787.95 ;  and  in  his  report  for  that  year,  submitted 
November  80, 1863,  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Bevenue— 
in  a  burst  of  patriotic  enthusiasm — informed  the  Secretary  of  tho 
Treasury  that  the  ^^  tax  laws  had  not  only  been  endured,  but  on 
the  whole,  had  been  welcomed  ^  by  the  people ! "  The  receipts 
for  the  second  fiscal  year  of  the  existence  of  the  Bureau,  ending 
on  the  80th  of  June,  1864,  were  $109,741,184.10.  The  income 
of  the  Oovemment  from  both  customs  and  internal  revenues 
in  the  two  years  ending  June  80,  1864,  was  $818,756,474.04^ 
or  only  about  eight  millions  more  than  the  receipts  from  inter- 
nal revenue  alone  in  the  year  1866,  when  they  reached  a  total 
of  $810,906,984.17. 

The  original  internal  revenue  act  was  amended  or  modified 
by  the  subsequent  acts  of  March  8,  1868,  !B£ay  7  and  June 
80, 1864.  By  the  act  of  May  7th,  the  duty  on  distilled  spirits 
was  fixed  at  sixty  cents  per  gillon,  in  lieu  of  the  former  tax -but 
in  addition  to  license  duties ;  and  by  that  of  June  80th,  the  duty 
on  distilled  spirits  was  increased  to  $1.50  per  gallon  after  the 
passage  of  the  act,  and  to  two  dollars  per  gallon  after  the  1st 
day  of  February,  1865.  The  duty  on  fde  and  beer  was  at  the 
same  lime  fixed  at  one  dollar  per  gallon.    These  largely  en- 

*  It  ia  rather  more  Ukd  j  that,  in  the  spirit  of  Boms's  song,  they  prayed,  **  May 
the  de*U  dance  away  wi'  the  eidneinan  1 " 
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lumced  taxes  were  of  doabtfal  policy,  for,  while  they  increased 
the  revenue,  they  led  to  enormous  frauds  ahd  an  appalling  ag- 
gregate of  perjury  and  corruption. 

In  connection  with  the  general  subject  of  revenue,  Mr.  Chase 
thought  it  his  duty,  in  his  report  made  at  the  extraordinary  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  in  July,  1861,  to  invite  the  attention  of  that 
body  to  the  condition  of  our  foreign  commerce,  and  especially 
to  commerce  between  the  States  as  affected  by  the  rebellion. 
At  the  ports  of  several  of  the  States,  he  said,  the  collection  of 
duties  on  foreign  goods  had  been  obstructed  and  prevented  dur- 
ing several  months.    This  condition  of  affairs,  and  the  admis- 
sion of  imported  merchandise  into  those  ports  without  payment 
of  duties  to  the  United  States,  had  given  opportunity  for  many 
frauds  upon  the  revenue,  and  necessarily  had  occasioned  serious 
harmful  disturbance  to  the  regular  commerce  of  the  country. 
It  was  the  province  of  Congress  to  apply  the  proper  remedies ; 
and  he  suggested  that  these  remedies  might  be  found  in  closing 
the  ports  where  the  collection  of  duties  was  disturbed,  or  by 
providing  for  their  collection  on  shipboard,  or  elsewhere  beyond 
the  reach  of  obstruction.    Every  independent  nation,  he  ob- 
served, had  a  right  to  determine  what  ports  within  its  territorial 
limits  should  be,  and  what  ports  should  not  be^  open  to  foreign 
commerce ;  and  nothing  could  be  clearer,  where  one  or  more 
ports  might  be  temporarily  in  possession  of  insurgents  against 
the  Government,  than  that  suitable  regulations  might  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  proper  authorities  to  guard  the  revenue  against 
diminution  by  adequate  provision  for  its  collection  elsewhere 
than  withiu  the  port,  or  for  depriving  the  port  itself  of  its  char- 
acter as  a  port  of  entry  or  delivery  until  the  insurrection  was 
suppressed. 

Great  damage  and  inconvenience  to  the  conmierce  between 
the  States  had  arisen  from  the  same  general  cause.  To  mitigate 
those  evils  and  to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  the  perversion  of 
commerce  between  the  States  into  an  agency  for  the  supply  of  • 
the  insurgents  with  means  for  maintaining  and  extendiog  the 
insurrection,  the  Secretary  said  he  had  issued  two  circular  orders 
to  collectors,  copies  of  which  he  submitted. 

In  framing  those  orders,  he  said  he  was  necessarily  much 
embarrassed  by  the  absence  of  any  laws  r^ulating  commerce 
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among  the  StateB^  and  by  the  neoeBsity  of  oonf  oiming  them  to 
conditions  of  hostility  created  by  the  insuzrection.  These  con- 
ditions, nnder  some  dicnmRtances,  would  make  all  oommeroe 
iUegal ;  while,  tmder  other  drcnmstanoes,  they  would  only  make 
unlawful  conmieroe  carried  on  directly  with  insorgents.  In  or- 
der to  remove  embarrassment,  legislation  was  required ;  andlCr. 
Chase  recommended  a  suitable  enactment  giving  to  tlie  Presi- 
dent power  to  determine,  by  proclamation  or  other  notification, 
within  what  limits  an  insurrection  had  obtained,  for  the  time, 
controlling  ascendency,  and  should  therefore  be  regarded  as  at- 
tended by  the  effects  of  civil  war  in  the  total  suspension  of  oom^ 
merce,  and  to  establish  by  license  such  exceptions  as  he  might 
deem  expedient  and  practicable.  Such  an  enactment  should 
also  provide  penalties  and  forfeitures  for  attempts  to  carry  on 
unlicensed  commerce  with  insurgents  or  places  declared  to  be  in 
insurrection. 

This  question  of  commercial  intercourse  between  citizens  of 
the  Federal  and  insuigent  States,  immediately  upon  the  break- 
ing out  of  hostilities,  became  one  of  extreme  embarrassment 
to  the  Government,  and,  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Chase,  of 
<<  much  and  painful  consideration."  It  was  of  special  and  great 
importance  along  the  Ohio  and  Misdasippi  Rivers,  and  in  West 
Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  Missouri.  Abundant  supplies  from  the 
ITorth  found  their  way  into  the  insurgent  lines,  and  it  speedily 
became  apparent  that  the  whole  conmierce  in  those  districts 
would  be  carried  on  in  the  interest  of  rebellion.  Whether  ut- 
terly to  prohibit  trade,  or  allow  it  under  restrictions,  was  anx- 
iously debated.  The  character  of  the  population  greatly  com- 
plicated the  subject.  Many  were  rebels,  but  many  also  were 
loyal,  and  to  give  protection  and  encouragement  to  those  who 
adhered  to  the  Union,  was  rightiy  thought  to  be  a  matter  alike 
of  political  duty  and  of  sound  policy.  At  the  same  time,  it  was 
the  sincere  desire  of  the  Administration  to  treat  the  insurgents 
with  all  possible  forbearance ;  nor  was  the  question  free  from 
aspects  of  constitutional  obligation.  Chief -Justice  Taney  after- 
ward decided,  in  an  opinion  of  great  ability,  that  commerce 
between  the  States  could  not  constitutionally  be  prohibited  nor 
restricted  by  acts  of  Congress ;  and  the  abstract  correctness  of  his 
judgment  was  not  questioned.     ^^I  have  little  doubt,"  wrote 
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lb.  Ohaae  to  WOliaxn  P.  Mellen,  on  the  29th  of  Haj,  18G1| 
^'that  the  exchange  of  proTisionB  and  aapplies,  except  mnni- 
tiona  of  war  and  other  articles  naoally  prohibited,  wonld  be  more 
nsefid  than  injurious.  The  difficultyy  however,  is  this:  The 
States  controlled  by  insurrectionists-HOBpeoially  by  insurrection- 
ists exerdmng  the  powers  of  goyemment — can  hardly  be  re- 
garded otherwise  than  as  hostile  communities,  with  which  the 
United  States  are,  for  the  time  being,  at  actual  war.  The  rules 
applicable  to  the  relations  of  war  must  of  necessity  be  applied. 
If  war  existed  between  this  country  and  England,  no  trade  what- 
ever would  be  permitted.  American  property  shipped  to  Eng- 
land, and  English  property  shipped  to  America,  would  be  liable 
to  seizure.  Constant  experience  teaches  us  that  property  shipped 
to  the  insurgent  States  is  liable  to  seizure'  and  is  constantiy 
seized;  andif  the  property  of  the  citizens  of  those  States,  shipped 
into  the  United  States,  is  not  seized,  it  is  simply  because  the 
Federal  Goyenmient  desires  to  treat  them,  so  far  as  practicable, 
not  ss  enemies  but  ss  citizens.  I  see  no  way  in  which  safe  in- 
tercourse can  be  established  between  citizens  of  the  loyal  States 
and  those  under  insurgent  controL  The  question  is  not  one  of 
revenue  nor  one  of  rights  in  a  state  of  peace ;  but  a  question  of 
supplies  to  enemies,  and  unhappily  must  be  controlled  by  con- 
siderations belonging  to  a  state  of  war.  The  best  thing  to  be 
done,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is  to  establish  the  power  of  the  Govern- 
ment, in  cooperation  with  the  people  of  Kentucky  and  Western 
Virginia,  within  those  limits,  and  let  commerce  follow  the  flag. 
This  policy  opens  Missouri,  Kentucky,  and  Western  Virginia  to 
the  trade,  and  will  extend  southward  as  rapidly  and  as  far  as  the 
authority  of  the  Federal  Government  is  restored." 

Already,  on  the  19th  of  April,  1861,  the  President  had 
issued  a  proclamation  declaring  the  ports  of  South  Carolina, 
G^rgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Louisiana,  MiHsiHsippi,  and  Texas, 
under  blockade,  and  on  the  27th  of  the  same  month,  by  another 
proclamation,  had  laid  a  blockade  upon  the  ports  of  North  Caro- 
lina and  Virginia  also.  It  was  in  punuance  of  the  requirements 
of  the  blockade  thus  established  that  the  Secretary  issued  the 
circular  orders  to  collectors  of  customs  referred  to  above.  The 
first  of  these  orders,  dated  the  2d  of  Hay,  1861,  instructed  the 

>  This  was  done  bj  Confederate  officers  or  agents. 
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seizure  for  oonfiscation  of  all  ann%  munitioiis  of  war,  proviBioiiay 
and  other  supplies  to  persons  and  parties  in  those  States  or  dis- 
tricts in  rebellion  against  the  United  States.  But  this  order  re- 
lated only  to  shipments  over  internal  waterKK>nr8es  and  by  sea. 
The  second  order,  under  date  of  June  12, 1861,  was  in  its  effects 
a  modification  of  the  first ;  the  intention  of  the  department  be- 
ing, as  was  stated,  ^^  to  leave  the  ownersof  all  property  perfectly 
free  to  control  it  in  such  manner  as  they  see  fit,  witiiout  inter- 
ference or  detention  by  the  ofScers  of  the  Federal  Gh>yemment| 
except  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  any  use  or  disposal  of  such 
property  for  the  aid  and  comfort  of  insurgents,  or  in  commerce 
with  States  or  places  controlled  by  insurgents." 

In  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  his  report,  Con- 
gress made  proTision  for  the  regulation  of  commercial  inter- 
course between  the  loyal  and  insuigent  States,  upon  land  as  well 
as  by  water,  by  promptly  passing — on  the  18th  of  July,  1861 — 
a  bill  prepared  and  submitted  by  the  Secretary.  The  fifth  sec- 
tion of  this  act  empowered  the  President,  under  the  certain  dr- 
cumstances  of  insurrection  specified  in  it,  to  issue  his  proclama- 
tion declaring  the  existence  of  such  insurrection,  and  to  desig- 
nate the  State  or  States  in  which  it  existed,  ^^  and  thereupoui  all 
commercial  intercourse  by  and  between  the  same  and  the  citi- 
zens thereof,  and  the  citizens  of  the  rest  of  the  United  States, 
shall  cease  and  be  unlawful  so  long  as  such  condition  of  hostility 
shall  continue ;  and  all  goods  and  chattels,  wares  and  merchan- 
dise, coming  from  said  State  or  section  into  the  other  parts  of 
the  United  States,  and  all  proceeding  to  such  State  or  section 
by  land  or  water  shall,  together  with  the  vessel  or  vehicle  con- 
veying the  same,  or  conveying  persons  to  or  from  such  State  or 
section,  be  forfeited  to  the  United  States."  But  the  President 
was  at  the  same  time  authorized  to  license  and  permit  commer- 
cial intercourse  with  any  part  of  said  State  or  section,  the  in- 
habitants of  which  were  declared  to  be  in  a  state  of  insurrec- 
tion, in  such  articles  and  ;f  or  such  time  and  by  such  persons,  as 
he,  in  his  discretion,  might  think  most  conducive  to  the  public 
interest ;  and  the  intercourse  so  licensed  by  the  President  was  to 
be  conducted  and  carried  on  only  in  pursuance  of  rules  and 
regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
The  Secretary  was  authorized  to  appoint  sucli  officers,  at  places 
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where  there  were  no  officers  of  the  cnstomfl,  as  .might  be  needed 
to  cany  into  effect  the  licenses  and  roles  and  regulations  made 
in  pnrsoance  of  the  law. 

Bnt  it  was  not  thought  advisable  at  once  to  establish  any 
general  rules  and  regulations  for  the  restricted  trade  authorized 
by  the  act.  In  a  few  instances  licenses  were  granted  to  oonyey 
particular  articles  into  insurrectionary  States^  and  to  cany  on  a 
limited  trade  with  parts  of  Eastern  Virginia  inhabited  by  loyal 
people ;  otherwise,  so  far  as  it  was  possible  to  do,  the  prohibi- 
tion of  the  act  was  enforced  to  its  full  extent.  But  to  avoid 
the  suffering  and  practical  inoonyeniences  which  attended  upon 
a  total  suspension  of  commerce,  the  Secretary,  with  the  appro- 
bation of  the  President,  established  regulations  in  accordance 
with  which  cotton,  rice,  and  other  articles  of  property  collected 
in  insurgent  districts  occupied  by  Union  troops,  were  forwarded 
to  Kew  York  and  were  there  sold.  The  sales  were  made  for  ac- 
count of  the  Gbvemment,  and  the  proceeds  paid  into  the  national 
Treasury.  The  general  rule  in  the  judgment  of  the  Secretary 
was,  however,  that  ^^  trade  should  follow  the  flag,?  and  whenever 
the  authority  of  the  Union  was  fully  restored  in  districts  suffi- 
dently  extensive  for  the  refistablishment  of  loyal  government, 
so  as  to  afford  adequate  guarantee  against  abuses  in  furnishing 
aid  and  comfort  to  rebellion,  that  the  ports  should  be  opened 
and  all  commerce  be  freely  allowed. 

In  1862  (act  of  Hay  20ih),  the  powers  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, in  respect  of  this  internal  trade,  were  still  further  en- 
laiged,  and  the  Secretary  was  empowered  to  jprohibit  and  pre- 
vent the  transportation  in  any  vessel,  or  upon  any  railroad,  turn- 
pike, or  other  road  or  means  of  transportation  within  the  United 
States,  of  any  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  of  whatever  charao- 
ter,  and  whatever  their  ostensible  destination,  in  all  cases  where 
there  should'be  satisfactory  re8:iM>n8  for  believing  that  such  arti- 
cles were  intended  for  any  place  in  the  possession  or  under  the 
control  of  insurgents,  or  where  there  was  imminent  danger  that 
*  such  articles  would  £eJ1  into  the  possession  or  control  of  insur- 
gents ;  and  in  cases  where  he  thought  it  expedient  to  do  so, 
he  might  require  reasonable  security  that  such  articles  should 
not  be  transported  to  any  place  under  insurrectionary  control, 
nor  in  any  way  used  to  give  aid  and  comfort  to  insurgents ;  and 
21 
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yiolation  of  the  act  was  to  work  f  oif  eitnTD  of  the  artides  trana- 
ported. 

Again,  by  the  act  of  March  13, 1888,  the  powers  and  du- 
ties of  the  Seeretaiy  were  still  further  augmented,  bat  now  with 
special  reference  to  property  captured  and  abandcmed  in  the  in- 
suigent  States.  The  Secretary  was  authorized  to  appoint  a 
special  agent  or  agents  to  ^  receiye  and  collect  all  abandoned 
property  in  any  State  or  Territory,  or  any  portion  of  any  State 
or  Territory  designated  as  in  insurrection  ag^iinst  the  lawful  Got* 
emment  of  the  United  States;''  and  all  property  coming  into 
any  of  the  United  States  not  declared  to  be  in  insurrection  from 
within  any  of  the  States  declared  to  be  in  insurrection,  through 
or  by  any  other  person  other  than  an  agent  of  the  Treasury 
duly  appointed,  or  under  a  lawful  clearance,  was  to  be  confis- 
cated. And  it  was  made  the  duty  of  eyery  officer  and  private 
of  the  army,  and  officer  and  sailor  of  the  navy,  and  every  ma- 
rine, who  might  take  or  receive  any  cotton,  rice,  sugar,  or  tobac- 
co, from  persons  in  the  insurgent  districts,  to  turn  it  over  to  the 
authorized  agent  of  the  Treasury ;  and  suitable  penalties  were 
provided  in  cases  of  failure  to  fulfill  the  law. 

Meantime,  the  rapid  and  extraordinary  advance  in  the  prices 
of  cotton  and  tobacco  espedally,  and  of  other  Southern  products, 
and  the  certainty  of  large  gains  made  in  the  traffic  in  those  arti- 
cles, excited  an  eager  cupidity,  and  a  multitude  of  daring  specn- 
lators  engaged  in  the  trade.  Cotton  (middling)  sold  in  Decern- 
ber,  1860,  at  ten  cents  a  pound ;  in  December,  1861,  it  had  ad- 
vanced to  28  cents ;  December,  1862,  it  sold  at  68  cents ;  in  De- 
cember, 1868,  it  had  risen  to  84  cents ;  and  in  1865  it  had  reached 
the  extraordinary  figure  of  120  cents  per  pound  I  It  is  not  an 
astonishing  circumstance,  therefore,  that  the  prospect  of  sudden 
fortune  made  in  cotton,  attracted  into  that  traffic  thousands  of 
bold  and  adventurous  men.  They  infested  the  armies  and  cor- 
rupted the  army  officers.  They  penetrated  through  our  own  mili- 
tary lines  into  tiie  enemy's  country,  and  communicated  informa- 
tion and  furnished  rebels  with  supplies.  General  Canby,  writing 
from  New  Orleans  in  1864,  dediared  that  there  were  ten  thou- 
sand men  within  our  lines  who  were  stimulated  into  active  opposi- 
tion to  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  war,  by  the  cotton-traffic 
These  men,  he  said,  had  a  prospective  hope  of  interest  in  every 
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bale  in  the  rebel  ooimtrj ;  and  as  they  knew  that  Federal  mili- 
taiy  ezpeditiona  were  followed  by  the  capture  or  destmction  of 
cotton,  they  sought  to  prerent  them  by  giving  to  the  insurgents 
information  of  every  contemplated  moTement  He  had  not 
sent  out  a  single  expedition  without  finding  agents  of  this  kind 
in  communication  with  the  enemy,  nor  one  in  which  he  had  not 
been  foiled,  to  some  extent,  by  their  acts.  The  rebel  armies 
both  east  and  west  of  the  Mississippi,  during  the  preceding 
twelye  months,  had  been  largely  supported  by  this  unlawful 
traffic.  He  said  that  if  it  was  carried  on  in  the  manner  and  to 
the  extent  claimed  by  those  who  controlled  it,  the  ineyitable 
result,  in  his  judgment,  must  be  to  give  strength  and  efficiency 
to  the  rebel  army  equivalent  to  an  addition  of  fifty  thousand 
men.  He  had  captured  a  number  of  these  agents,  and  had 
them  in  custody  awaiting  trial ;  but  their  punishment  would  be 
no  compensation  for  the  evil  they  had  occasioned,  and  would 
not  secure  the  country  from  future  disasters  from  the  same 
cause.  General  Grant,  in  a  letter  written  to  Mr.  Chase  on  the 
2l8t  of  July,  1863,  from  his  headquarters  at  Yicksbuig,  said : 
^My  experience  in  West  Tennessee  is  that  any  trade  whatever 
with  the  rebellious  States  is  weakening  us  to  at  least  38  per 
cent,  of  our  force.  ISo  matter  what  the  restrictions  thrown 
around  trade,  if  any  whatever  is  allowed,  it  will  be  made  the 
means  of  supplying  to  the  enemy  what  they  want.  Bestrictions, 
if  lived  up  to,  make  trade  unprofitable,  and  hence  none  but  dis- 
honest men  go  into  it  I  venture  to  say  that  no  honest  man  has 
made  money  in  West  Tennessee  in  the  last  year,  while  many 
fortunes  have  been  made  there  during  that  time."  The  same 
complaints  were  made  by  other  general  officers  of  the  army  in 
the  South  and  West  and  even  on  the  Atlantic  coast  It  is  proba- 
bly no  exaggerated  estimate  that  from  the  b^inning  to  the  end 
of  the  war  the  surreptitious  traffic  thus  carried  on  reached,  at 
the  least,  an  aggregate  of  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  Of 
course  the  Treasury  policy  and  administration  were  severely  as- 
sailed as  the  cause  of  it.  But  whether,  in  the  absence  of  any 
restrictions  imposed  by  the  civil  authority  and  in  the  'presence 
of  an  absolute  freedom  of  commerce  in  those  districts  in  the  in- 
surgent States  reoccupied  by  the  Federal  troops,  the  abuses  com- 
plained of  would  have  been  less,  may  well  be  doubted.    On  the 
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other  hand,  it  was  clearly  the  dutj  as  well  as  the  policy  of  the 
GoTemmeiit  to  revive  trade  as  rapidly  as  the  authority  of  the 
Union  was  reSstablished.  Large  populations  dwelt  in  the  reoov- 
ered  districts,  and  almost  every  means  of  sabsistence  was  taken 
from  them  by  the  ravages  of  contendmg  armies.  To  leave  them 
without  any  appliances  for  procuring  the  necessaries  of  life  was 
impossible;  to  allow  unrestricted  traflic  was  to  invite  those  veiy 
abuses  which  the  army  authorities  seemed  unable  to  prevent, 
even  with  the  aid  of  the  civil  police  power,  and  was  eqiudly  im- 
possible. For  a  period  the  whole  subject  was  almost  exclusively 
under  the  militaiy  control,  and  with  no  better  results  than  when 
it  afterward  was  devolved  exclusively  upon  Treasury  agents. 
The  jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  at  no  time  extended  into  or 
beyond  the  lines  of  the  army.  The  whole  difficulty  seemed  to 
have  been,  after  all,  a  want  of  that  severe  and  rigorous  discipline 
within  our  military  lines  which  alone  makes  an  army  entirely 
effective.  Oeneral  Butier  hung  Mumf ord  for  tearing  down  the 
Federal  flag  at  Kow  Orleans ;  at  the  worst  a  venial  offence,  com- 
mitted in  a  fever  of  Southern  patriotism ;  but  no  trafficker  in  cot- 
ton— ^whose  motives  were  purely  sordid,  who  betrayed  his  coun- 
try for  mere  gain — seems  to  have  met  a  similar  and  equally  de- 
served punishment. 

In  pursuance  of  the  act  of  18th  of  July,  1861,  the  President 
issued  a  proclamation,  in  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  States  of 
Georgia,  South  Carolina,  Virginia,  ITorth  Carolina,  Tennessee, 
Alabama,  Louisiana,  Texas,  Arkansas,  MisaiBsippi,  and  Florida 
(with  certain  small  exceptions),  were  in  a  state  of  insurrection 
against  the  United  States,  and  that  all  commercial  intercourse 
between  those  States  and  their  inhabitants,  with  the  exceptions 
named,  and  the  citizens  of  other  States  and  other  parts  of  States, 
was  unlawful,  and  would  continue  unlawful  until  the  insurrec- 
tion should  cease  or  was  suppressed;  and  that  all  goods  and 
chattels,  wares  and  merchandise,  coming  from  those  States  (with 
the  exceptions  named)  into  other  parts  of  the  United  States, 
without  the  special  license  and  permission  of  the  President, 
through  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  would  be  forfeited  to 
the  United  States. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  the  4th  of  March,  1862,  that  the 
Secretary  promulgated  general  r^ulations  on  the  subject  of 
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internal  oommeroe.  The  regalations  then  made  were  few  and 
brief,  but  were  belieyed  to  be  adequate  to  exigting  exigencies. 
Dnring  the  smnmer  of  ISGS,  however,  the  requirements  rapidly 
enlarged,  and  on  the  28th  of  Angost  of  that  year,  further  and 
more  definite  and  important  regalations  were  issued,  and  the 
number  of  officers  for  their  enforcement  was  considerably  in- 
creased. No  goods  or  merchandise,  whatever  might  be  its  os- 
tensible destination,  was  to  be  transported  to  any  place  then 
under  insurgent  control,  nor  to  any  place  on  the  south  side  of 
the  Potomac  Biver ;  nor  to  any  place  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Potomac  and  south  of  the  Washington  and  Annapolis  Bailroad ; 
nor  to  any  place  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Chesapeake ;  nor  to 
any  place  on  the  south  side  of  the  Ohio  Eiver,  below  Wheeling, 
except  Louisville ;  ucht  to  any  place  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mis- 
sisappi  Biver,  below  the  mouth  of  the  Des  Moines,  except  St 
Louis,  without  the  permit  of  a  duly  authorized  officer  of  the 
Treasury  Department  All  transportation  of  coin  or  bullion  to 
any  State  or  section  declared  to  be  in  insurrection  was  absolutely 
prohibited,  except  for  military  purposes  and  under  military  or- 
ders, or  under  the  special  license  of  the  Secretary  of  the  iS'eas- 
ury.  And  no  payment  of  gold  or  silver  would  be  allowed  to  be 
made  for  cotton  or  merchandise  within  any  insurgent  State  or 
section.  And  all  cotton  or  merchandise  purchased  or  paid  for 
therein,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  gold  or  silver,  was  declared 
forfeited  to  the  United  States.  No  clearance  or  permit  whatso- 
ever was  to  be  granted  for  any  shipment  to  any  port,  place,  or 
section  affected  by  the  blockade,  except  for  military  purposes, 
and  upon  the  certificate  and  request  of  either  the  War  or  Navy 
Department  All  applications  for  permits  to  transport  or  trade 
in  goods  were  to  be  in  writing,  stating  the  character  of  the  mer- 
chandise, with  the  name  of  the  consignee,  and  the  route  of 
transportation,  and  the  number  and  description  of  the  packages 
and  the  marks  upon  them.  The  applicant  was  to  make  oath  to 
his  statement,  and  also  that  it  should  not  by  any  authority,  or 
act  or  connivance  of  his,  be  so  transported  or  used  in  anyway  as 
to  give  aid,  comfort,  information,  or  encouragement  to  insur- 
gents. The  Secretary  of  War  and  of  the  Navy  issued  orders  in- 
structing  military  and  naval  officers  to  render  all  necessary  as- 
sistance to  enforce  these  regulations. 
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Farther  regalationB  were  from  time  to  time  promulgated,  all 
having  in  view  the  same  general  object— that  of  regulating 
trade  in  districts  and  States  recovered  from  the  insarrectionistSy 
and  of  preventing  interoonrse  and  traffic  in  siqpplies,  with  them. 
The  most  important  and  comprehensive  of  these  were  issaed  on 
the  11th  of  September,  1868.    They  were  the  resnlt  of  long  and 
most  carefol  consideration  and  consnltatiotis  between  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasniy,  and  the  Secretaiyof  the 
TreasQiy  and  the  Secretaries  of  the  War  and  Navy  Depart- 
ments, and  also  between  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasory  and  the 
ablest  and  most  experienced  of  the  agents  long  before  appointed 
by  him  to  superintend  the  internal  commerce.  •  They  were  not 
adopted  without  many  misgivings:  but  the  appetite  for  trade 
was  eager  and  exacting,  and  the  impatience  of  all  restraint,  how- 
ever salutary  or  necessary,  was  very  great.    The  judgments  of 
the  best  informed,  including  the  President,  concurred  in  the 
conviction  that  it  was  necessaiy  to  grant  licenses,  under  restrio- 
tions  as  rigid,  however,  as  were  possible  to  be  imposed.    The 
policy  of  the  Treasury  Department  was  explained  in  a  letter 
of  Mr.  Chase  to  Ealph  S.  Eart,  January  5,  1864:  ^I  keep 
steadily  in  view  these  general  principles  —  1.  Absolute  free- 
dom of  trade  where  there  is  no  danger  that  supplies  will  be  fur- 
nished to  the  rebels.    2.  Bestricted  trade  where  there  is  such 
danger,  either  in  portions  of  the  loyal  States  bordering  upon 
rebel  States  or  in  rebel  States  occupied  by  our  military  forces. 
8.  ISo  intercourse  at  all  between  those  in  rebel  liaes  and  those 
within  national  lines.    In  canying  out  the  second  principle 
here  indicated,  my  intention  is  that  the  restrictions  ehall  be 
stringent  enough  to  prevent  supplies  to  insurgents  beyond  our 
lines,  and  yet  not  so  stringent  as  to  prevent  supplies  to  the 
population  within  our  lines." 

Under  these  last  regulations  the  country  was  divided  into 
five  special  agencies,  and  a  supervising  special  agent  was  ap- 
pointed over  each,  and  under  these  were  appointed  ^^  assistant 
special  agents,"  ^^  local  special  agents,"  and  ^^  agency  aids."  The 
first  of  these  agencies  was  comprised  in  that  portion  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  west  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  known  as  the  Val- 
ley of  the  Mississippi,  and  extending  southward  so  as  to  include 
so  much  of  the  States  of  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  and 
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as  might  be  occupied  by  the  national  forces  operat- 
ing from  the  north.  The  second  comprised  the  State  of  Yir- 
ginia  and  so  much  of  the  State  of  West  Yixginia  as  lay  east  of 
the  Alleghany  Momitains ;  and  also  to  the  north  and  east  of  the 
bonndaries  so  described,  from  which  trade  was  carried  on  with 
the  Statesor  parts  of  States  declared  to  be  in  insmrection.  The 
third  agency  comprised  the  State  of  North  Carolina ;  the  fourth 
the  States  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Florida;  and  the  fifth 
the  State  of  Texas,  and  so  much  of  the  States  of  Louisiana,  Ar- 
kansas, Alabama,  and  Mississippi,  as  there  was  or  mi^t  be  with- 
in the  lines  of  the  national  forces  operating  from  the  aouth. 
The  regulations  laid  down  for  the  goyemment  of  trade  under 
the  supervision  of  these  several  agencies  were  most  minute  and 
comprehensiye,  and  were  thought  to  coyer  all  the  contingencies 
likely  to  arise.  They  provided  also  for  the  collection,  custody 
and  sale  of  abandoned  and  captured  property,  which  was  thus 
described:  *' Abandoned  property  is  of  two  kinds:  first,  that 
which  has  been  or  may  be  deserted  by  the  owners ;  and,  second, 
that  which  has  been  or  may  be  yoluntarily  abandoned  by  the 
owners  to  the  civil  or  military  authorities  of  the  United  States. 
Captured  property  is  that  which  has  been  or  may  be  seized  or 
taken  from  hostile  possession  by  the  national,  military,  or  naval 
forces."  Provision  was  made,  as  well  by  the  law  as  by  the  reg- 
ulations of  the  Treasury,  for  the  recovery  by  the  owners  of 
abandoned  property,  under  certain  restrictions  touching  loyalty, 
of  the  proceeds  of  its  sale,  deducting  the  costs  and  charges;  but 
the  authority  to  collect  extended  only  to  personal  property — al- 
though, by  an  order  of  the  Secretaiy  of  War,  the  care  of  aban- 
doned plantations  was  in  the  summer  of  1863  devolved  upon 
the  supervising  agents  of  the  Treasury — and  included  furniture, 
family  pictures,  equipage,  clothing,  and  household  effects  and 
utenfidls,  and  articles  even  of  a  perishable  nature.  A  part  of  the 
'^property''  which  came  under  the  supervision  of  the  Treasury 
agents  were  slaves  found  upon  abandoned  plantations  in  South 
Carolina.  Some  of  these  were  put  to  work  upon  lands  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Beaufort ;  a  school  was  established  for  their  in- 
struction ;  most  of  this  being  done  under  the  immediate  direction 
of  personal  friends  of  Mr.  Chase.  The  Secretary  took  a  warm 
personal  interest  in  this  little  colony  of  blacks ;  and  it  was  this 
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Freedmen'i  Bnven  j  m  f^fibliAinent  iriddi  grew  to  TMt  P*^ 
portion*— f  or  a  wldle  boDefioeot  in  iti  opentioni^  but  at  1aifcd»- 
yiifiiting  into  anabue. 

To  tfaeie  TnioQg  ngnlatioiif  otfacnwere  added  from  time  to 
timc^  nntQ  the  irlide  of  them  f onned  a  code  of  lawa  adqptod  to 
the  inter-Stato  eommeroe  in  a  period  of  war.  Widi  die  as^ 
pwaiion  of  the  lebeDion  and  the  aeiciire  of  laige  niiiiitiliiB  of 
cotton  hj  the  Federal  offioen^  gitiI  and  nulitaij,  i^Jmigwiy  to 
priTate  persons  engsged  in  isbdlion,  as  well  as  to  the  Gonfeder- 
ate  Grorentmenty  modifications  of  the  old  regnlationa  and  aoma 
entirely  new  ones  were  made  to  meet  the  altered  drcomatancea 
of  the  conntrj. 

This  brief  and  imperfect  sketch  of  the  internal  commercial 
interoonrse  system  of  the  Treasniy  Department  dnring  the  war 
will  give  to  many  resders  new  yiews  of  the  magnitnde  of  the 
operations  conducted  mider  the  administration  of  Kr.  Cbaae. 
^Die  nnmber  of  oflScers  employed  in  the  saperrision  of  the  in- 
temsl  commerce  smoonted  to  several  Imndreds^  spread  all  over 
the  insurgent  States ;  and  the  ^reyenne  marine,"  a  branch  of 
the  Treasury  service,  of  no  very  great  extent  before  the  war, 
was  considerably  enlarged  to  assist  in  enf  ondng  the  regnlationa. 
The  revenne-cntters,  old  and  new,  operated  with  especial  and 
admitted  efficiency  along  the  Potomac  River  and  npon  the  At- 
lantic coast  The  income  of  the  Government  derived  from  fees 
collected  by  the  agents  in  the  transaction  of  the  business  of  their 
several  offices  sufficed,  according  to  a  statement  made  by  Secre- 
tary Fessenden  in  1864^  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  establish- 
ment 

Some  of  the  agents  became  corrupt,  despite  eveiy  effort  to 
prevent  corruption.  No  sure  calculation  could  be  xnade  upon 
the  integrity  of  any  man.  Established  uprightness  of  character 
never  lost  its  value,  of  course,  but  it  was  no  certain  guarantee 
against  corrupt  practices  in  tiie  presence  of  powerful  tempta- 
tions. Some  men  went  into  the  service  of  the  Treasury,  in  this 
special  employment,  whose  past  lives  had  been  irreproachable ; 
but  they  fell.  Some,  of  not  so  good  fame  when  they  entered 
it,  came  out  untarnished,  having  borne  themselves  purely  in 
their  offices.    In  a  word,  the  times  were  out  of  joint. 
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Early  in  1864  Mr.  Chase  appointed  a  gentleman  whom  he 
had  long  personally  known  to  an  agency  on  the  Mississippi 
Biyer.  This  gentleman  was  thoroughly  well  known  in  Us 
community  as  a  lawyer  of  excellent  capacityi  of  strict  probity, 
who  had  served  in  a  judicial  o£Bce  of  high  gnde  as  an  upright 
judge.  None  doubted  the  fitness  of  the  appointment,  and  none 
feared  for  his  future.  In  the  course  of  a  few  months  it  was 
found,  however,  that  he  had  been  honest  because  he  had  not 
been  tempted ;  he  was  discovered  to  be  a  bribe-taker,  who  had 
received  money  almost  inmiediatdy  iqpon  his  entrance  upon  the 
duties  of  his  place.  Within  the  short  period  of  but  sixty  or 
ninety  days  thereafter  he  had  corruptly  and  illegally  received 
pay  to  the  amount  of  about  seventeen  thousand  dollars.  ^^I 
leam,  with  great  pain  and  regret,"  says  Secretary  Chase,  in  a 
letter  written  on  the  24th  of  May,  1864^  suspending  this  officer 
while  the  charges  against  him  were  being  investigated,  ^^from 
the  letters  of  Assistant  Special  Agent  Heaton,  who  was  directed 
by  me  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  reports  relating  to  the  course 
of  yourself  and  other  agents  of  the  Department  on  the  Missis- 
sippi Biver,  between  Memphis  and  Natchez,  and  including  those 
places,  .that  you  have  been  wrongfully  connected  with  cotton 
transactions  in  your  district,  by  the  receipt  of  money  for  the 
performance  of  official  duties  and  otherwise.  You  were  selected 
for  your  position  because  of  my  personal  confidence  in  your 
integrity  and  ability,  and  were  made  fully  aware  that,  under  no 
drcnmstances,  would  any  officer  of  the  department  be  allowed 
to  derive  the  least  emolument  from  any  transaction  over  which 
he  had  any  official  control  or  influence.  The  pain  I  suffer  from 
the  delinquency  of  any  officer  appointed  by  me  is  augmented  in 
your  case  by  the  disappointment  of  my  personal  confidence.  I 
shall  be  glad,  indeed,  if  the  allegations  affecting  you,  which  now 
seem  sufficiently  sustained,  can  be  disproved.  In  the  mean  time, 
I  perform  a  simple  public  duty  in  suspending  you  from  office 

and  pay  until  further  notice."    I  have  been  informed  that y 

shocked  and  overwhelmed  by  his  disgraceful  dismissal,  died  of 
shame  and  grief  within  three  months  afterward. 


CHAPTER   XXXIV. 

BBOOMMENDATIOira  OF  HB.  OHASS  IN  SEBPECT  OF  BOONOMT  AHD 
TAXATION  —  DrOOHB  FROM  TAXES  DTTBING  HB.  BUCHANAN'S 
ADHDflSrBATION  —  IKTEBNAL  SEVENUE  AND  TABIFF  ACTS — 
INOOMB  FBOIC  THOSE  BOT7BOE8 — ^EXTBACIB  FBOM  UEITEBS  OF 
HB.  CHASE  TO  HB.  FES8SNDEN. 

IN  his  public  reports,  in  official  communications  to  the  Einanoe 
Committees  of  both  House  and  Senate,  in  private  letters, 
and  in  personal  intercourse  with  members,  Mr.  Chase  constantly 
and  earnestly  ui^ged  upon  Congress  two  paramount  dutieft— 
economy  and  taxation.  But  the  immediate  imposition  of  enor- 
mous and  indiscriminate  burdens  upon  a  people  whose  internal 
trade  and  foreign  commerce  were  alike  paralyzed  by  the  pres- 
ence among  them  of  civil  war,  did  not  commend  itself  to  him  as 
a  wise  and  just  policy.  The  destruction  of  property  throughout 
the  free  States,  consequent  upon  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln 
and  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities,  had  been  immense.^    Thou- 

'  Many  penonB  of  large  wealth,  in  apprehension  of  war,  had,  eren  before  the 
breaking  oat  of  hostilities,  transferred  tiieir  property  to  foreign  countries.  The 
object  is  obTioos  enough :  it  was  to  escape  not  only  the  pressure  of  the  war  taxes, 
but  also  to  preserve  their  opulence,  should  the  result  of  the  war  prove  unfavorable 
to  the  national  cause.  The  taxable  property  transferred  to  Europe  aggregated  mill- 
ions. One  of  the  patriots  who  thus  moved  his  estate  out  of  harm^s  way,  afterward 
addressed  Mr.  Chase  a  long  letter,  advising  him  to  a  terrific  scheme  of  taxation, 
and,  generally,  how  to  manage  the  finances  I  This  letter  was  lately  printed  in  a  New 
York  evening  newspaper,  by  way  of  criticism  upon  Mr.  Chase's  methods  of  adminis- 
tration.  The  grim  loyalty  of  Artemus  Ward  vented  itself  in  a  proposition  to  send 
all  his  wife's  relations  to  the  war ;  and  there  were  plenty  of  people  whose  loyalty-^ 
of  a  like  kind— engaged  itself  in  schemes  for  taxing  the  property  of  their  neighbors. 
If  all  those  who  talked  and  wrote  about  taxation  had  been  as  prompt  and  honest  to 
pay,  the  revenues  of  the  Government  would  have  been  many  millions  larger  than 
they  were. 
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Bands  of  Northern  merchants,  proflperons  and  opulent  bef ore, 
found  themselves  in  the  midst  of  rained  commerce  and  f or- 
tmies.  Southern  journals  ezultingly  proclaimed  that  grass 
would  grow  in  the  streets  of  Korthem  cities;  and  it  was 
indeed  certain  that  a  hundred  thousand  workmen  were  sud- 
denly thrown  out  of  productive  employments ;  prices  were  de- 
pressed; the  currency  of  the  countiy  was  so  disordered  and  un- 
equal as  to  have  no  uniform  value  or  credit  The  coin  circula- 
tion was  limited;  wholly  insufficient  for  the  public  wants. 
The  first  duty  of  a  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  who  was  both 
a  statesman  and  a  financier,  was  therefore  to  reform  the  cur- 
rency and  give  to  the  country  a.  sound  and  uniform  instrument 
of  exchange;  and,  secondly,  to  give  time  and  all  practicable 
assistance  to  the  recovery  and  reinvigoration  of  prostrated  in- 
dustries and  commerce,  not  further  to  oppress  them  by  ill-timed 
assessments.  Mr.  Chase,  however,  never  lost  sight  of  the 
fundamental  truth  that  in  ^^  every  sound  system  of  finance  ade- 
quate provision  by  taxation  for  the  prompt  discbarge  of  all 
ordinary  demands,  for  the  punctual  payment  of  the  interest  on 
loans,  and  for  the  creation  of  a  gradually-increasing  fund  for 
the  redemption  of  the  piincipal  of  the  public  debt,  is  indis- 
pensable. Public  credit  can  only  be  supported  by  public  faith, 
and  public  faith  can  only  be.  maintained  by  an  economical, 
energetic,  and  prudent  administration  of  pubUc  affairs,  and  by 
the  prompt  and  punctual  fulfillment  of  eveiy  public  obligation." 
But  in  the  same  report  from  which  these  words  are  taken,  Mr. 
Chase  said  that  he  foresaw  the  difficulties  of  the  task  before 
him — difficulties  always  considerable,  even  in  time  of  peace, 
^^but  now  augmented  and  multiplied  beyond  measure,  by  an 
insurrection  which  deranged  commerce,  accumulated  expendi- 
tures, necessitated  taxes,  embarrassed  industry,  depreciated  prop- 
erty, crippled  enterprise,  and  frustrated  progress."  Kor  must 
it  be  forgotten  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  rebellion,  scarcely 
any  one  looked  forward  to  a  long  war ;  he  who,  believing  that 
it  would  be  either  protracted  or  desperate,  dared  to  express  his 
belief,  was  suspected  of  sympathy  with  treason  or  of  unsound- 
ness of  mind !  Mr.  Chase,  like  most  of  the  public  men  of  the 
period,  had  no  approximate  conception  of  the  magnitude  or  du- 
ration of  the  conflict  upon  which  the  country  had  entered.    Pre- 
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TionB  to  the  meeting  of  OongrcflB  in  Jnly,  1861,  it  was  the  ooH- 
fident  belief  of  the  Federal  authorities  that  800,000  men  would 
be  ample  to  destroy  any  force  the  Confederated  States  jsnfgbt  be 
able  to  bring  into  the  field ;  but  in  order  to  make  the  contest 
short  and  dedsiye  the  President  thon^t  it  expedient  to  ask  for 
400,000  men,  and  Congress,  in  a  fit  of  fenror,  Toted  600,0001 
When  this  was  done,  and  in  addition  it  was  resolved  to  devote 
four  hundred  millions  of  money  to  military  and  naval  purpoaei^ 
there  was  a  thrill  of  exultation  throuj^ut  the  North,  and  the 
work  of  the  war  was  believed  to  be  already  half  aooompliahed. 
These  prepantionB  were  thought  to  be  not  only  smple,  but  ex- 
cessive ;  and  how  much  effect  they  had  in  stimulating  the  Con- 
federate authorities  to  larger  efforts  than  they  otherwise  would 
have  made,  is  now  beyond  mortal  ken.    Ifr.  Chase  participated 
in  the  almost  universal  belief  that  they  were  at  least  sufficient, 
and  relied  xspon,  the  judgment  of  General  Scott  that  with  them 
the  war  mi^t  be  ended  in  a  single  year.    Under  that  convic- 
tion, and  persuaded  at  the  same  time  that  it  would  be  impolitic 
immediately  to  impose  excessive  burdens^  he  proposed  to  raise 
in  the  first  year  eighty  millions  by  taxes.    If  the  extreme  pros- 
tration of  the  business  interests  of  the  country  be  borne  in  mind, 
and  the  important  fact  that  the  largest  sum — exclusive  of  loans 
— «ver  collected  from  the  people  in  any  one  year,  and-that  a 
year  of  unusual  apparent  prosperity  (1856),  was  but  a  fraction 
over  seventy-four  millions  ($74>066,699.24),  it  will  be  conceded 
that  Mr.  Chase  recommended  the  highest  safe  limit.    It  is  im- 
portant to  remember  also,  that  the  income  of  the  Government 
from  all  the  sources  of  permanent  revenue^  during  the  four 
fiscal  years  of  Mr.  Buchanan's  Administration,  was  but  a  frac- 
tion over  $225,000,000.    In  1857  it  had  been  $68,965,312 ;  in 
1858,  $46,655,865 ;  in  1859,  $58,486,465 ;  and  in  1860  it  was 
$56,054,599.    The  income  from  the  same  sources  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  80, 1861— eight  months  of  which  were 
passed  under  the  Administration  of  Mr.  Buchanan  and  four 
under  that  of  Mr.  Lincolnr— was  but  $41,476,299.    The  income 
from  loans  and  Treastuy  notes  during  the  yean  1858, 1859, 
1860,  and  1861,  was  $114,686,900,  of  which  $41,895,300  was 
derived  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1861.    The 
income  from  customs  during  the  last  quarter  of  1 861  was  but 
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$5,515,000 1  From  this  brief  statement,  it  is  apparent  that  if 
the  Goyemment  had  been  dependent  for  support  upon  income 
fit>m  taxes,  it  would  have  been  in  imminent  danger  of  a  collapse 
even  in  a  period  of  nnhealthy  peace. 

During  the  months  intervening  between  the  extra  session  of 
Congress  in  July  and  the  regular  session  beginning  in  Decem- 
ber, 1861,  the  vision  of  the  Gh>v6mment  and  of  the  people  took 
in  a  wider  range;  and  the  vast  field  of  the  war  began  measu- 
rablj  to  be  seen  and  understood.  Meantime  there  had  been 
some  improvement  in  trade  and  production,  although  the 
anny  had  absorbed  into  its  ranks  three-quarters  of  a  million  of 
active  business  and  professional  men,  artisans  and  laborers ;  and 
already  there  was  extensive  waste,  and  improvidence  in  both 
the  military  and  civil  administration.  Hr.  Chase  earnestly 
ui{;ed  economy.  ^^  The  first  great  object  of  reflection  and  en- 
deavor,"  he  said  in  his  report,  submitted  December  9th,  ^  should 
be  the  reduction  of  expenditure  within  the  narrowest  poflsible 
limits.  Betrenchment  and  reform  are  among  the  indispensable 
duties  of  the  hour.  Contracts  for  supplies,  as  well  as  for  public 
work  of  all  descriptions,  should  be  subjected  to  strict  supers 
vision  and  the  contractors  to  rigorous  responsibilily.  All  un- 
necessary offices  should  be  abolished,  and  salaries  and  pay 
should  be  materially  reduced.  In  these  ways  the  burdens  of 
the  people,  imposed  by  the  war,  may  be  sensibly  lightened ; 
and  the  saving  thus  efEected  wiU  be  worth  more  in  beneficial 
effect  and  infiuence  than  the  easiest  acquisition  of  equal  sums 
even  without  cost  or  liability  to  repayment."  But  whatever 
might  be  saved  by  retrenchment,  large  sums  must  still  be  pro- 
vided for  by  taxation  and  loans.  Mr.  Chase  said  that  in  a 
former  report  he  had  stated  the  principles  by  which,  as  he  con- 
ceived, the  proportion  of  taxation  and  loans  should  be  deter- 
mined. Keflection  had  confirmed  his  opinion  that  adequate 
provision  by  taxation  for  ordinary  expenditores,  for  prompt 
payment  of  interest  on  the  public  debt,  existing  and  authorized, 
and  for  the  gradual  extinction  of  the  principal,  is  indispensable 
to  any  sound  syBtem  of  finance.  ^^  The  idea  of  perpetual  debt 
is  not  of  American  nativity,  and  should  not  be  naturalized.  If, 
at  any  time,  the  exacting  emergencies  of  war  constrain  to  tem- 
porary departure  from  the  principle  of  adequate  taxation,  the 


nnl  nKMiiaili  of  jHiimipg  lfiM|Biuiiy  Aosld  In  defvtod.  to  ili 
rpamMWiufHi  mxnu  amiuuKy  over  iim  inuBMMi 
tion  of  dUnL"  FTirtnig  cunifnilineai  wen  not 
bovefBy  to  ft  wiM  and  jifiimnfiit  idjnitiiiaift  of  iiii|wiili  to  A0 
▼Biioof  dwnanifa  of  re^ouM^  eoomieree^  ad 
'^  The  moit  Mered  dntj  of  Oe  Amerien  peofiley  St 
liettid,<'reqiiiTCitibeeQniecntionof  dl  dior  enogiaBnilall 
tfadr  iMuuniJCi  to  the  irfttiWiihiiiffit  of  die  Union  on  die  per- 
numpnt  foondetione  of  jutifie  and  freedom;  and  wldle  forei^ 
nttioos  look  with  indifEBrent  or  nnfriendl j  cjes  iipon  diis  woik^ 
rmud  irnKrj  irmiW  mn  tn  imgrnt  nnt  thn  ntmiinn  nf  fhrrign 
trade,  but  a  more  abecdnto  relianoe  iipon  Ameriean  labor, 
Americm  ddll,  and  American  aoD.  Freedom  of  oiwimiiaee  i% 
indeed,  a  noble  policj ;  but  to  be  wise  or  noU^  it  mnat  be  tte 
policj  of  concordant  and  fratenial  nadcma." 

In  addition  to  aome  modififationa  of  the  dntiea  alieadf  laid 
upon  f t'  11^  riiffw^  I nd  iiiEini  inn  inflin li  thrm  fttmaiiifTrfily— ^m 
Secretary  propoeed  to  raise  twenty  miDiona  from  direct  taama  to  be 
imposed  upon  the  loyal  States  alone ;  and  in  addition  to  the  tax 
of  three  per  centnm  a  year  already  levied  upon  incomea  inezeem 
of  $800  a  year,  which  he  estimated  would  prodnoe  ten  miHioni^ 
he  proposed  to  lay  such  duties  on  stills  and  distilled  liquotSi  on 
tobacco,  on  bank-notes,  on  carriages,  on  Iq;acies,  on  paper  evi- 
doices  of  debt  and  instruments  for  conveyance  of  prop^ty,  and 
other  like  subjects  of  taxation,  as  would  produce  twenty  mill- 
ions, ^nie  aggregate  to  be  derived  from  these  several  sources 
of  internal  taxation  he  estimated  at  fifty  miDions  of  doDaia. 
He  did  not  feel  warranted  in  estimating  the  income  for  the  year 
from  customs  and  miscellaneous  sources  at  more  than  forty 
millions ;  the  total  to  be  raised  by  taxation,  direct  and  indirect, 
was  therefore  ninety  millions ;  a  large  sum  under  the  circum- 
stances of  the  country.  The  internal  revenue  act  of  Julyl^ 
1863,  was  the  fruit  of  these  recommendations;  and  by  it  the  tax 
on  incomes  was  increased  to  five  per  cent,  upon  all  in  excess  of 
$10,000  a  year,  and  was  continued  at  three  per  cent,  upon  all  in- 
comes below  that  sum  and  more  than  $600  a  year.  His  estimate 
of  income  from  customs  was,  however,  incorrect.  There  hap- 
pened BO  rapid  and  extraordmary  a  revival  in  commerce  that 
the  receipts  for  the  fiscal  year  1862  aggr^ated  $49,056,397.62. 
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In  his  report  of  December  4,  1862,  the  Secretary  recom- 
mended no  further  modificationB  in  the  tariff  or  internal  reyenno 
dntieByand  estimated  the  income  to  be  derived  from  both  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  Jnne  80, 1868,  at  $320,000|000 ;  $70,000,000 
from  cnatoma  and  $150,000,000  from  internal  reyennes.  He 
thonght  the  yearly  ezpenditnrea  for  the  peace  estabUshment, 
pensLons,  and  interest  on  the  public  debt,  at  and  after  that  time 
wonld  be  $105,000,000,  if  the  public  debt  should  not  exceed  his 
estimate  of  $1,122,000,000. 

If  the  war  should  continue  through  to  the  midsummer  of 
1864,  the  annual  expenditures  for  the  same  objects  (estimating 
the  debt  at  $1,750,000,000)  would  thereafter  be  $165,000,000, 
leaving  a  surplus  of  $55,000^000  a  year,  or  more  than  three 
per  cent  of  the  debt  (and  increasing  in  proportion  as  the 
principal  was  diminished)  applicable  to  the  purposes  of  a  smk- 
ing  fimd.  The  actual  income  from  internal  and  customs  du- 
ties, and  miscellaneous  sources,  for  the  year  ending  June  80, 
1868,  was,  however,  but  $111,896,766 ;  and  the  public  debt  at 
the  same  date  was  $1,119,772,188.68.  The  income  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  Jxme  80, 1864^  was — ^from  internal  revenue, 
$109,741,184.10 ;  from  customs,  $102,816,152.99 ;  from  miscella- 
neous sources,  $30.291,701.86 ;  from  direct  taxes,  $475,648.96 ; 
from  public  lands,  $588,883.29 ;  making  a  total  from  all  sources, 
exclusive  of  loans  and  Treasury  notes,  of  $248,412,971.20.  The 
public  debt  on  the  Ist  of  July,  1864,  was  $1,740,690,489.49. 
Of  course  no  part  of  the  income  from  any  source  could  be  ap- 
plied in  reduction  of  the  debt  in  the  presence  of  vast  demands 
for  the  continuance  of  the  war. 

It  was  supposed  that  the  joint  resolution  of  the  29th  of 
April,  1864,  which  added  to  the  duties  on  imports  fifty  per  cent, 
would  have  an  immediate  large  effect  in  increasing  the  receipts 
from  customs.  The  results  did  not  realize  expectations.  The 
income  from  revenue  for  the  year  ending  Jxme  80, 1865,  was 
but  $84,928,260.  This  was  due  largely  to  the  extraordinary 
fluctuations  in  gold  between  the  Ist  of  April,  1864,  and  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year  1865 ;  the  price  ranging,  as  we  have  seen 
in  a  former  chapter,  between  288  and  180.  The  internal  re- 
ceipts for  the  fiscal  year  1865  were  $209,464,215.25.  There 
was  a  very  great  increase  in  succeeding  years,  alike  in  the  in- 
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oome  from  cnstoms  and  from  intenial  roTenae,  as  the  f oUowixig 
table  will  show : ' 


Tmis. 

Rtm  Ooitoint. 

IVom  IntwiMl  Bcfwati 

WrtmtUBmvm, 

1866 

•179,046,651.68 
176,417,810.88 
164,464,699.56 
180,048,426.68 
194,588,874.44 

•809,226,818.42 
266,027,687.48 
191,087,689.41 
168,856,460.86 
184,899,756.49 

•619,949,664J8 
462,846,679.92 
876,484,458.82 
857,188,256.09 
896,959,888.87 

1867 

1868 

1869 

1870 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  the  acts  imder  which  these 
great  yearly  sums  were  derived  to  the  Goyemment|  were  passed 
during  the  administration  of  Mr.  Chase,  and  that  he  was  more 
or  less  constantly  in  consultation  with  the  congressional  com- 
mittees having  special  chaige  of  the  tariff  and  internal  revenue 
bills  which  afterward  became  laws,  and  gave  them  a  cordial  and 
effective  support  There  were  various  modifications  of  the  acts 
after  his  resignation,  but  they  did  not  materially  increase,  though 
at  a  later  date  they  did  materially  decrease,  the  sums  derived 
from  internal  revenue.  In  this,  as  in  all  other  of  his  pnblicacts, 
Mr.  Chase  shrank  from  no  duty.*    It  is  not  likely  that  severer 

^  The  totalf  here  giyeQ  hidude  Boms  derired  from  mlBoeUAneoos  Boorcea,  sales 
of  public  lands,  and  the  like,  which  are  omitted  in  the  table. 

*  **  The  first  dntj  of  the  republic  to  its  soldiers  and  sailors,**  sidd  Mr.  Chase  In 
a  letter  to  Mr.  Fessenden,  on  the  11th  of  January,  1864, "  are  prompt  payments  and 
sure  snppiies.  Payments  cannot  be  prompt  nor  supplies  sure  if  appropriations 
exceed  the  probability  of  certain  proriaion.  The  estimates  heretofore  submitted 
require  from  loans  for  the  last  seren  months  of  the  fiscal  year  1864,  $852,226,589, 
or  $60,818,079  a  month.  If  Tigor,  and  dedaion,  and  earnestness  In  the  work  of 
suppressing  the  rebellion  shall  be  attended  with  marked  progress  toward  its  consum- 
mation, these  large  sums  and  the  additional  sums  required  for  bounties,  can  prob- 
ably be  obtained  at  reasonable  rates.  But  the  whole  of  these  sums,  as  well  as  erery 
other  amount  added  to  expenditure  beyond  estimates,  shoM  be  raised  by  taxation. 
Ko  uncertainty  can  be  safely  allowed  to  attend  upon  the  question  of  prompt  pay- 
ment Delay  of  payment  and  doubts  as  to  its  certainty  chill  the  ardor  of  the  best 
soldiers,  create  dissatisfiMtion  In  the  minds  of  dealers  with  the  Goyemment,  enhance 
prices  of  supplies,  and  inyite  deterioration  of  thdr  quality.  I  trust,  therefore,  that 
the  Conmiittee  on  Finance  will  accompany  any  report  that  may  be  made  on  the  reso- 
lutions referred  to  it  with  some  resolutions  pledging  the  faith  of  Congress  to  raise 
by  taxation,  beyond  $161,586,500  heretofore  estimated  as  the  propordon  of  this 
year's  disbursements  to  be  provided  in  this  mode,  every  dollar  which  may  be  appro- 
priated beyond  the  estimates  submitted  at  the  commencement  of  this  session.  All 
considerations  of  economy  and  prudence  require  this  legislation.    It  will  be  impos- 
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taxation  than  was  impooed  would  have  been  patiently  borne ; 
nor  that  any  judiciona  atateaman  would  have  impooed  heavier 
duties.  There  was  enough  suffering  among  the  laboring<da8ses 
as  it  was ;  for  it  may  bo  laid  down  as  a  safe  rule,  that  he  who 
has  no  commodity  to  sell  except  his  labor,  wHl,  at  the  last,  bear 
far  the  greater  share  of  the  public  burdens. 

•ible  mndi  longer  to  nite  large  tiimi  by  loani  uikii  large  euiiii  are  alio  raised 
bj  taTatlon.  In  the  report  ioboiltted  by  me  to  Oongreee  al  the  beginning  of  the 
leiiion  I  Tentnred  to  lay,  *It  ia  hardly  too  mnofaf  perhaps  hardly  enongby  to  lay  that 
erery  dollar  railed  for  eztraorflnary  eipenditurea  or  radnotion  of  debt  ia  worth  two 
in  the  increaaed  Tahie  of  the  national  aecnritiea  and  increaaed  fadWtiea  for  the  n^go- 
tiation  of  indiapenaaUe  loana.'  Reflection  and  obeerration  abce  haTO  aatiBfled  me 
that  nnder  our  preaent  dremnatanoea  the  rsnark  ia  an  mdentatement  of  the  trath.** 
A  few  weeka  li^  he  again  addreaaed  Hr.  Feaaenden;  **!  haTO  already  frequently 
cipreaaed  to  yoo  my  conTictian  that  espenaea  and  taxes  ahonld  be  broof^t  into  andi 
rdationa  that  al  leaat  one-half  the  fonner  may  be  defrayed  from  income  deiiTed 
from  the  Utter.** 
22 
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BUBSGBIFTKnf  AG  EBT— KBTT«T J  AHT  B1700BB8  OV  THE  A0EHGT— * 
THE  ''  TEBT-FUirriKS "   FAIL-H9QMB    FACTS    ABOUT    THE 


THE  whole  income  of  the  Treasniy  from  taxes,  both  costoDpiS 
and  internal,  during  the  administration  of  Mr.  Chase,  was 
but  $129,750,969.51 ;  a  small  sum  relativelj  to  the  enormons  ex- 
penditures made  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  Its  main  support 
was  deiived  from  loans ;  if  Congress  failed  to  tax,  it  was  prodi- 
gal in  the  powers  it  conferred  upon  the  Secretaiy  to  borrow 
money.  The  various  acts  by  which  authority  was  given  him  to 
negotiate  loans  may  be  thus  summarized : 

July  17, 1861.  This  act  authorized  the  Secretary  to  borrow 
$250,000,000,  and  to  issue  in  exchange  for  borrowed  money 
bonds  of  the  United  States  irredeemable  until  after  twenty  years 
at  a  rate  of  interest  not  exceeding  seven  per  cent.  Grin  lieu  of 
such  bonds.  Treasury  notes  of  not  less  than  $50  each,  payable  in 
three  years  with  interest  at  7-30  per  cent. ;  or,  secondly.  Treas- 
ury notes  of  a  less  denomination  than  $50  but  not  less  than  $10, 
bearing  no  interest,  but  payable  on  d^and  in  coin  by  the  As- 
sistant Treasurers  at  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Boston ;  or, 
thirdly,  Treasury  notes  of  still  another  class,  to  bear  interest  at 
8-65  per  annum  payable  in  one  year  from  date,  and  exchangeable 
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into  Treasuiy  notes  of  the  first  class  at  the  option  of  the  holder. 
The  notes  of  the  second  class — ^afterward  known  as  the  ^de- 
mand notes '' — ^were  limited  in  amount  to  $50,000,000  and  were 
intended  to  drcnlate  as  money.  The  Secretary  was  required  to 
open  books  for  sabscription  to  the  7-80  notes  in  the  principal 
cities  and  towns  of  the  country. 

August  5, 1861.  This  act  was  supplemental  to  that  of  July 
17ih,  and  authorized  the  Secretaiy  to  issue  six  per  cent,  bonds 
in  sums  not  less  than  $500,  redeemable  after  twenty  years.  The 
aggregate  of  these  twenty  years'  bonds  was  not  to  exceed  the  ag- 
gregate of  the  7-80  three  years'  notes  issued  under  authority  of 
the  act  of  July ;  the  design  being  to  fund  the  7-80's  into  long 
bonds.  And  authority  was  at  the  same  time  conferred  upon  the 
Secretaiy  to  negotiate  any  portion  of  the  loans  authorized  by  the 
act  of  July  by  issuing  six  per  cent  bonds  so  reduced  as  to  make 
them  equivalent  to  seven  per  cents. 

February  25, 1863.  The  Secretary  was  authorized  to  emit 
$150,000,000  of  United  States  legal-tender  notes,  in  denominsr 
tions  of  $5  and  upward ;  which  notes  were  to  be  received  the 
same  as  coin,  at  par  value,  in  payment  of  loans  made  by  the 
Government;  and  for  the  purpose  of  funding  Treasury  notes 
and  the  floating  debt  of  the  United  States,  the  Secretaiy  was 
authorized  to  issue  $500,000,000  six  per  cent  coin-interest-bear- 
ing bonds,  redeemable  after  flve  years  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
Oovemment  and  payable  in  twenty.  These  were  the  bonds 
afterward  familiarly  ^ed  the  ^^  five-twenties." 

March  1, 1862.  The  Secretaiy  was  authorized  to  issue  '^  cer- 
tificates of  indebtedness "  in  satis&ction  of  audited  and  settied 
demands  against  the  Oovemment  No  limit  was  placed  upon  the 
aggregate  amount  of  these  certificates ;  and  by  the  act  of  March 
17, 1862,  the  Secretary  was  authorized  to  issue  such  certificates 
in  satisfaction  of  checks  drawn  by  disbursing  officers  against 
sums  standing  to  their  credit  upon  the  books  of  the  Treasury. 

July  11,  1862.  Authorized  a  further  emission  of  United 
States  legal-tender  notes,  to  the  amount  of  $150,000,000. 

March  3, 1863.  This  act  was  commonly  called  the  "  Nine 
hundred  million  loan  act,"  and  according  to  Mr.  E.  G.  Spauld- 
ing  *  ^^  conferred  more  discretionaiy  powers  upon  the  Secretary  of 

>  '*  ffistory  of  the  Legil  Tender  Paper  Money  of  the  Rebellion,^*  p.  167. 
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the  Treasoiy  than  were  ever  before  granted  by  law  to  a  finance 
minister."  It  authorized,  for  the  then  current  fiscal  year,  loans 
to  the  amount  of  three  hundred  millions  of  dollars ;  and  for  the 
fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1868,  and  ending  June  80, 1864^ 
loans  to  an  aggregate  of  six  hundred  millions— and  to  issue 
bonds  redeemable  after  ten  and  payable  forty  years  from  date, 
to  bear  interest  not  exceeding  six  per  cent. ;  both  principal 
and  interest  payable  in  coin.  But,  in  lieu  of  long  bcmds,  he  waa 
authorized  to  issue  not  more  than  $400,000,000  of  Treasury 
notes,  payable  not  later  than  three  years  from  date,  or  earlier, 
<<as  m^t  be  found  most  beneficial  to  the  public  intereats,"  to 
bear  interest  not  exceeding  six  per  cent  payable  in  lawful 
money.  These  notes  might  ^^be  made  a  l^al-tender  to  thesame 
extent  as  United  States  notes,  for  their  face  value,  exduding  in- 
terest," if  the  Secretary  shoidd  think  advisable;  and  were  to  be 
exchangeable  also  for  United  States  notes,  in  equal  amounts, 
with  interest  added  up  to  the  date  at  which  the  last  preceding 
interest  payment  became  due.  By  the  third  section,  an  addi- 
tional emission  of  $150,000,000  United  States  legal-tender  notes 
was  authorized,  ^^  if  required  by  the  exigencies  of  the  public  ser- 
vice, for  the  payment  of  the  army  and  navy  and  other  creditors 
of  the  GK>vemment." 

March  8, 1864.  The  Secretary  was  authorized,  in  lieu  of  so 
much  of  the  loans  authorized  by  the  act  of  March  8, 1868,  to  make 
a  loan  of  $200,000,000  for  the  then  current  fiscal  year,  and  to 
issue  bonds  redeemable  after  five  and  within  forty  years  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  Oovemment,  principal  and  interest  payable  in 
coin,  and  to  bear  interest  not  exceeding  six  percent,  per  annum; 
to  be  free  from  taxation  by  or  under  State  authority. 

June  80, 1864.  Authorized  a  loan  of  $400,000,000,  and  the 
issue  of  bonds  redeemable  after  five  and  within  thirty  years,  or 
if  thought  more  expedient,  payable  at  any  period  not  f  artlier 
distant  than  forty  years  from  date,  with  interest  at  a  rate  not  ex- 
ceeding six  per  cent,  payable  in  coin.  But  in  place  of  an  equal 
amount  of  tiiese  bonds,  not  exceeding  $200,000,000,  the  Secre- 
tary was  authorized  to  issue  Treasury  notes  in  denominations  of 
not  less  than  $10,  redeemable  at  any  time  after  three  years  at  an 
interest  not  exceeding  seven  and  three-tenths  per  cent,  payable 
in  lawful  money  at  maturity  or  semi-annually,  at  the  disCTetion  of 
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the  Secretary.  Sach  of  these  notes  as.  were  made  payable,  prin- 
cipal and  interest^  at  maturity,  were  at  the  same  time  made  a 
l^al  tender  to  the  same  extent  as  UnitedStates  notes  at  their  face 
yalne,  ezdnding  interest  In  the  second  section  of  this  act  a 
pledge  was  made  that  the  total  amount  of  the  United  States 
notes  issued,  or  to  be  issued,  should  never  exceed  $400,000,000, 
and  such  additional  sum,  not  exceeding  $50,000,000,  as  might 
temporarily  be  required  for  the  redemption  of  temporary  loans ; 
but  no  Treasury  note  bearing  interest,  issued  under  the  author- 
ity of  this  act,  was  to  be  a  legal  tender  in  payment  or  redemp- 
tion of  any  notes  issued  by  any  bank,  banking  association,  or 
banker,  calculated  or  intended  to  circulate  as  money. 

The  forgoing  comprised  the  several  loan  acts  passed  up  to 
the  80th  of  June,  1864,  the  date  at  which  Mr.  CShase  resigned 
the  Treasury.  Besides  these,  however,  were  the  fractional  cur- 
rency acts.  An  immediate  consequence  of  the  suspension  of 
specie  payments  by  the  banks  and  GK>vemment  in  December, 

1861,  was  the  astonishingly  rapid  disappearance  of  the  coin  cir- 
culation both  large  and  small.  Great  inconvenience  followed, 
and  to  supply  the  universal  necessity  for  change,  small  notes  and 
tokens  were  issued  in  such  large  quantities  by  individuals  and 
corporations,  and  by  cities  and  towns,  as  seriously  to  involve  the 
credit  even  of  the  Government  issues.  Mr.  Chase  early  observed 
this  tendency,  and  urged  the  prompt  action  of  Congress  to  avert 
the  eviL    Accordingly,  by  an  act  approved  on  the  17th  of  July, 

1862,  he  was  authorized  to  issue  in  exchange  for  legal-tender 
notes,  ^^  postage  and  other  stamps  of  the  United  States,"  and 
after  the  Ist  day  of  August  then  next  following,  such  stamps 
were  to  be  received  in  payment  of  all  dues  to  the  United  States 
less  than  five  dollars ;  and  the  same  act  prohibited  the  issue  of 
any  notes  or  tokens,  or  other  obligations,  by  either  persons  or 
corporations,  intended  to  circulate  as  money,  under  severe  pen- 
alties of  both  fine  and  imprisonment.  Experience  showed,  how- 
ever, that  the  use  of  stamps  was  practically  inconvenient,  and 
Mr.  Chase  recommended  to  Congress  that  a  fractional  currency 
should  be  substituted.  This  was  done  accordingly  by  the  act  of 
March  3, 1863,  which  authorized  an  emission  of  fractional  cur- 
rency— not  exceeding  a  total  of  $50,000,000— exchangeable  for 
United  States  notes  in  sums  not  less  than  three  dollars,  and  re- 
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oeirable  for  any  dues  to  the  Government  less  than  five  dolbui^ 
except  duties  on  imports.  Authority  was  at  the  same  time  given 
to  engrave  and  print  this  currenqr  in  the  Treasury  Department. 
Mr.  Chase  availed  himself  of  the  authority  thus  conferred  with 
viery  little  delay,  and  to  great  public  advantage.  On  the  9(Hh 
of  June,  1864--ten  days  before  his  resignation — the  outstand- 
ing fractional  currency  amounted  to  $31,817,158.10.  At  the  time 
this  volume  goes  to  press,  the  amount  in  circulation  is  about 
$45,000,000. 

How  far  Mr.  Chase  availed  himself  of  the  authorities  con- 
ferred by  the  several  loan-acts  cited  above,  appears  from  the 
public  debt  statement  made  by  him  on  the  801^  of  June,  180^ 
as  follows : 

There  were  outstanding  at  that  date  six  per  cent  twen^ 
years'  bonds  issued  under  the  acts  of  July  17th  and  August 
6th,  1861,  a  total  of  $80,648,600 ;  of  six  per  cent  ^^five^wen- 
ties"  authorized  February  25, 1862,  $510,780,500;  of  five  per 
cent  <<  ten-forties "  authorized  March  8,  1868,  $78,887,760; 
of  ^^  seven-thirties  "  three  years'  Treasury  notes  authorized  July 
17,  1861,  $109,356,150.  The  interest  on  these  was  payable  in 
coin.  There  were  outstanding  at  the  same  date  currenqr  inter- 
est-bearing securities  as  follows:  Six  per  cent,  certificates  of 
indebtedness  authorized  March  3, 1862,  $160,729,000 ;  of  five 
per  cent  one-year  notes  authorized  March  3, 1868,  $44,520,000 ; 
of  five  per  cent  two  years'  notes  authorized  by  the  same  act, 
$108,951,450;  and  of  six  per  cent,  compound-interest-bearing 
Treasury  notes,  authorized  March  8, 1863,  $15,000,000. 

When  Mr.  Chase  negotiated  the  first  loan  with  the  associated 
banks  of  Kew  York,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia,  in  July,  1861,  of 
$50,000,000  for  three  years'  "  seven-thirty  "  Treasury  notes,  one 
of  his  stipulations  with  the  banks  was,  that  he  would  open  sub- 
scriptions throughout  the  country  for  the  sale  and  distribution 
of  the  notes  by  agents  acting  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the 
Treasury  Department.  It  was  intended,  of  course,  that  the 
proceeds  of  sales  should  be  i)aid  to  the  banks  in  reimbursement 
of  their  advances  to  the  Government,  in  order  to  secure  the 
prompt  taking  by  them  of  a  second  loan  of  $50,000,000.  In 
fulfillment  of  this  stipulation,  and  in  addition  to  the  Assistant 
Treasurers  and  other  regular  officers  of  the  department,  Mr. 
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Chase  appointed  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  agents,  to  receive 
subscriptions  to  the  '^  seren-thirty  "  national  loan,  as  it  was  called, 
and  supplied  them  with  the  necessary  printed  f onns  and  blanks 
to  enable  them  promptly  to  transact  their  business  with  the 
Treasury.  In  addition  to  the  expenses  incurred  in  these  prepa> 
rations^  and  of  the  necessarily  increased  force  of  clerks  employed 
in  his  own  office,  the  Secretaiy  paid  to  the  subscription  agents 
one-fifth  of  one  per  cent  on  the  first  one  hundred  thousand  dollars 
obtained  by  them  respectively,  and  one-eighth  of  one  per  cent, 
upon  all  sums  in  excess;  and  allowed  for  advertising  a  stipu- 
lated sum,  vaiying  according  to  locality,  but  in  no  case  exceeding 
one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  These  one  hundred  and  forty- 
eight  agents  returned  subscriptions  amounting  to  an  aggregate 
of  $24^678,866.  The  Assistant  Treasurers  and  designated  deposi- 
taries of  the  department  sold  a  portion  of  the  remainder  of  the 
loan,  but  a  defldenqr  of  some  millions  was  made  up  by  deliver- 
ing seven-thirty  notes  directiy  to  the  banks  for  their  own  distri- 
bution. The  practical  inconveniences  of  a  ^  popular  loan  "  con- 
ducted under  the  supervision  of  the  Treasury  officers  were 
found  to  be  too  great  to  warrant  a  continuance  of  the  system ; 
the  accounts  of  the  subscription  agents  were  therefore  closed  j^  and 
when  the  second  loan  of  $50,000,000  was  negotiated,  the  ^^  sev- 
en-thirties '^  were  paid  to  the  banks,  and  the  banks  themselves 
supplied  them  to  the  people.  But  the  sales  were  unsatisfactory, 
and  when  Mr.  Chase  applied  to  the  associated  banks  for  a  third 
loan  of  $50,000,000,  they  declined  to  make  it  upon  the  ^^  seven- 
thirties."  The  acts  authori2dng  a  ^^  national  loan ''  (July  17  and 
August  5, 1861)  had  empowered  the  Secretaiy  to  negotiate  six 
per  cent,  bonds  with  such  a  deduction  from  their  face  value  as 
would  make  them  the  equivalent  to  seven  per  cent,  bonds,  re- 
deemable after  twenty  years,  disposed  of  at  par.  Mr.  Chase 
was  extremely  reluctant  to  make  use  of  this  power;  but  the 
military  and  naval  exigencies  of  the  time  were  inexorable,  and 
he  submitted  to  what  he  could  not  avoid :  $50,000,000  in  six 
per  cent,  bonds  were  equal  to  $45,795,478.48  in  seven  per  cent, 
bonds  redeemable  after  twenty  years,  and  the  Secretaiy  delivered 
to  the  banks  fifty  millions  of  six  per  cent,  twenty  years'  bonds 
for  $45,795,478.48  in  money. 

These  three  loans,  with  the  ^^demand-notes"  issued  under 
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aathorily  of  the  act  of  July  17^  1861,  and  aome  meana  derived 
from  temporary  loana,  carried  the  Gov  ermnent  throng  to  the 
end  of  Febmary,  1863.  The  legal-tender  Act  of  the  25th  of  that 
month,  and  of  the  11th  of  Jnly  following^  supplied  the  Tieaamy 
with  $800,000,000  immediately  available ;  the  temporary  loana 
were  large;  certificates  of  indebtedness  were  paid  to  sochpablic 
creditors  as  were  willing  to  receive  them ;  and  there  were  more 
or  less  steady  conversions  into  seven-thirties.  Some  small  sales 
had  been  made  of  the  bonds  commonly  known  as  the  ''five* 
twenties,"  anthorized  by  the  act  of  the  35th  of  Febroary,  1862 ; 
althongh  the  whole  sum  outstanding  on  the  80th  of  September, 
1862,  was  bat  a  little  over  two  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars 
($3,589,000). .  Indeed,  when  this  loan  was  authorized  by  Con- 
gress, many  able  and  experienced  financial  men  expressed  their 
belief  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  negotiate  bonds  redeemable 
after  so  short  a  period  as  five  years  and  bearing  an  interest  of 
only  six  per  cent,  and  for  a  long  time  appearances  seemed  to 
verify  this  belief,  for  they  were  decidedly  against  the  success  of 
the  loan. 

Under  the  law  every  holder  of  United  States  notes  had  a 
right  to  convert  them  at  his  pleasure  into  the  five-twenty  bonds 
at  par.  ''  A  privilege  which  can  be  used  at  any  time,"  said  Mr. 
Chase,  ''is  often  not  used  at  all,  and  it  soon  became  clear  that 
voluntary  conversions  would  supply  only  a  small  proportion  of 
the  hrgQ  sums  required  for  the  disbursements  of  the  war." 
The  military  disasters  before  Richmond  and  less  important  ones 
elsewhere,  had  most  injuriously  affected  the  financial  condition. 
There  were  vast  expenditures  growing  out  of  a  large  increase  of 
the  army  authorized  by  Congress  and  directed  by  the  President, 
which  had  made  exhausting  demands  on  all  available  resources. 
The  actual  payments  from  the  Treasury,  other  than  for  principal 
of  the  public  debt,  daring  the  fiscal  quarter  ending  September 
80,  1863,  amounted  to  $111,084,446;  during  the  month  of 
October  they  were  $49,243,846,  and  during  the  month  of  No- 
vember so  lai^  a  sum  as  $59,847,077 ;  while  the  accumulation  of 
requisitions  beyond  resources  amounted  to  $48,354,700.  Mr. 
Chase  had  sought  to  stimulate  conversions  of  United  States  notes 
into  five-twenties  by  authorizing  the  sub-treasurers,  designated 
depositaries,  and  special  agents  to  receive  deposits  of  notes  and 
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iflsne  certificates  entitliiig  the  depositors  to  bonds  bearing  interest 
from  the  date  of  deposit  Still,  conversions  lagged,  and  were 
altogether  inadegnte  to  the  immense  demands  upon  the  Treas- 
niy.  But  the  necessity  remained  that  these  demands  should  be 
met  with  the  least  possible  delay,  and  the  Secretaiy,  with  a  view 
to  prompt  relief,  endeavored  to  ascertain  the  best  terms  on 
which  the  bonds  could  be  negotiated  by  sales.  He  caused  care- 
ful inquirjr  to  be  made  through  Mr.  CHsoo,  the  Assistant  Treas- 
urer at  New  York,  and  other  experienced  gentlemen,  and  it  was 
ascertained  that  negotiations  could  not  be  effected  at  higher 
rates  than  from  ninety-seven  to  ninety-eight  cents  for  a  dollar, 
which  would  involve  a  loss  on  each  hundred  millions  of  the  loan 
of  from  two  to  three  millions. 

The  Secretaiy  was  unwilling  to  submit  to  this  loss ;  and  ac- 
cordingly, in  October,  1862,  he  determined  to  appoint  a  general 
subscription  agent,  with  authority  to  appoint  sub-agents  through- 
out the  country,  for  whom  the  general  agent  would  be  personally 
responsible,  aiid  in  this  way  oiganize  a  direct  appeal  to  the 
whole  people.  For  this  important  and  responsible  post  he  select- 
ed Jay  Cooke,  of  Philadelphia,  and  committed  the  whole  work 
of  supervision  to  that  gentleman.  It  was  agreed  that  the  com- 
missions of  the  general  agent,  for  services  and  to  cover  disburse- 
ments in  promoting  the  loan,  should  be  one  half  of  one  per 
cent  on  the  first  ten  millions  and  three-eighths  of  one  per  cent 
on  subscriptions  beyond  that  amount  Of  these  three-eighths  the 
general  agent  bound  himself  to  pay  one^ghth  to  sub-agents, 
another  eighth  to  traveling  agents,  and  for  advertising  and  the 
other  expenses  necessaiy  to  make  the  loan  as  widely  and  favor- 
ably known  as  possible.  One-eighth  was  to  be  retained  as  com- 
pensation for  his  own  labor  and  risk,  and  for  expenses  charge- 
able to  his  own  proportion  of  the  loan.  His  responsibility  cov- 
ered all  the  acts  of  his  sub-agents  until  payment  into  the 
Treasury  of  all  moneys  subscribed,  and  delivery  to  subscribers 
of  all  bonds  subscribed  for.  No  liability  and  no  duty,  except 
that  of  furnishing  the  bonds,  was  assumed  by  the  Gk)vemment ; 
while  to  insure  the  faithful  performance  of  the  duty  of  the 
general  agent  and  the  full  satisfaction  of  all  demands  upon  him- 
self and  his  sub-agents,  bonds  were  required  and  given  in  an 
aggregate  sum  of  six  hundred  thousand  dollars.    But  notwith- 
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standing  the  xnagnitade  of  the  task  imposed  upon  him,  the 
general  agent  had  no  monopoly  in  the  disposal  of  the  loan. 
The  Treasorer  of  the  Unit^  States,  the  Assistant  Treasmersi 
and  the  several  designated  depositaries,  were  also  directed  hj 
the  Secretary  to  use  their  best  endeavors  to  obtain  sdbsoriptionsy 
and  were  anthoiuEed  to  allow  one^ighth,  and  in  some  oases  one- 
fourth  of  one  per  cent  to  pnrchasersfor  resale. 

The  general  agent  proceeded  at  once  to  organize  a  general 
system  of  agencies.  Bnt  for  a  time  the  result  was  not  enooorag- 
ing.  When,  however,  by  the  act  of  Congress  of  March  8, 1868^ 
the  absolute  right  to  convert  legal  tenders  was  limited '  to  the 
1st  of  Jnly,  1868,  and  the  system  of  sab-agendes  had  been 
thoroughly  organized  and  extended  throughout  the  cotrntry, 
subscriptions  gradually  increased,  until  at  length,  within  a  pe- 
riod of  less  than  eighteen  months,  the  whole  loan  was  absorbed 
by  the  people,  without  disturbance  to  either  commercial  or  in- 
dustrial interests.  Not  only  was  the  whole  loan  taken,  but  sub- 
scriptions were  made  on  the  day  it  was  finally  dosed,  for  nearly 
eleven  millions  of  dollars  in  excess  of  the  amount  authorized ; 
which  excess  was  afterward  legalized  by  CongresS)  but  for  the 
procuring  of  which  the  general  agent  was  allowed  no  compen- 
sation. 

It  is  impossible,  of  course,  here  to  exhibit  in  detail  the  whole 
circumstances  of  this  loan.  The  number  of  sub-agents  em- 
ployed was  about  2,500 :  the  work  of  the  agenqr  extended  into 
almost  every  county  and  town  of  the  loyal  States  and  among 
all  dasses  of  the  population ;  its  fruits  were  subscriptions  for 
five-twenty  bonds  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  the  sum  of 
$361,952,950,  and  with  these  subscriptions  the  Treasuiy  was  en- 
abled to  pay  the  army  and  navy,  and  the  general  creditora  of  the 
Government,  with  a  degree  of  promptness  wbidi  at  least  pre- 
served its  credit.  But  the  benefit  of  the  work  was  not  limited 
by  its  direct  results ;  for  the  interest  in  the  loan,  exdted  by  the 
efforts  of  the  general  agent  and  his  sub-agents,  operated  very 
powerfully  upon  subscriptions  made  with  Assistant  Treasurera 
and  the  designated  depositaries.    These  subscriptions  amounted 

*  Thai  ii,  it  wta  left  by  law  in  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  to  limit  the  period 
of  absolute  right  to  conrert  to  July  1, 1868,  but  Mr.  Chase  nerer  made  use  of  tht 
power  conferred  upon  him. 
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to  an  aggregate  of  $148,8289600,  of  which  $82,178,300  were 
aabecribed  by  puiehasers  for  resale,  and  $56,645,200  for  direct 
inyeatment.  The  whole  compensation  to  the  general  agent  and 
the  sulHigenta  for  services  and  expenses,  was  $1,850,018.15,  of 
which  sum  $485,700.81  was  paid  to  the  general  agent  as  compen- 
sation for  responsibility,  for  services,  and  for  expenses  charge- 
able upon  the  one^hth  allowed  to  him.  To  the  cost  of  the 
agencies,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  total  expenses  of  the  loan,  most 
be  added  the  commissions  allowed  to  purchasers  for  resale  by 
the  Assistant  Treasurers  and  other  oflScera  of  the  GtovenmieDt : 
these  commissions  amounted  to  $122,190.89 ;  making  the  entire 
cost  of  the  whole  loan  $1,472,208.54.  This  cost  is  a  little  less 
than  three-tenths  of  one  per  cent,  or  eighteen  days'  interest,  on 
the  whole  amount ;  whidi,  it  is  belieyed,  is  less  than  the  cost  of 
any  other  great  loan,  American  or  English,  ever  negotiated  either 
before  or  since.  It  was  beUeved  by  Mr.  Chase — ^upon  the  most 
trustworthy  inf onnation  at  his  command — ^that  the  best  terms 
he  could  hope  for,  in  the  case  of  negotiating  $50,000,000  of  the 
five-twenty  loan  with  capitalists  in  the  ordinary  way,  would  be 
97  to  98  cents  for  a  dollar ;  and  there  was  eveiy  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  upon  the  additional  sums  required  to  complete  the 
loan,  he  would  have  been  compelled  to  submit  to  much  more 
disadvantageous  rates.  Had  he  negotiated  $50,000,000  at  97^ 
per  cent,  the  cost  of  one-tenth  of  the  loan  would  have  been 
$1,250,000,  a  sum  nearly  equal  to  the  whole  actual  cost  of  the 
entire  loan  of  $510,776,450  upon  the  plan  adopted  by  the  Secre- 
tary. Had  he  attempted  and  succeeded  in  negotiatiDg  the  whole 
of  the  loan  with  capitalists  at  an  average  discount  of  2^  per 
cent,  the  whole  cost  would  have  been  of  course  $12,500,000.* 

Up  to  the  first  day  of  May,  1868,  but  sixty-four  millions  of 
the  five-twenty  loan  had  been  sold ;  during  the  last  nine  months 
succeeding  it  was  sold  at  an  average  rate  of  forty-eight  and 
four-ninths  millions  per  month ;  in  the  last  month  rising  to  fifty- 
three  and  seven-tenths  millions.*  Add  to  this  aggregate  other 
loans  made  by  the  Treasury  in  various  forms  during  the  same 

1  See  letter  of  Mr.  Chase  to  Speaker  of  the  HooBe  of  RepretentatiTee,  April  6, 1864. 

*  The  day  before  the  loan  cloaed  the  eubicriptioiia  were  aboat  four  minioni ;  on 
the  last  day,  January  21, 1864,  they  were  orer  sixteen  millions  t  The  nnmber  of 
subscribers,  flrom  be|^nnhig  to  end,  was  orer  700,000. 
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period — amounting  to  about  sixt^-five  millions — and  the  re- 
sonroes  of  the  people  diverted  from  the  ordinary  channftlB  of 
bnaineBS  into  the  custody  of  the  Government  for  about  nine 
months  averaged  fifty-five  and  a  half  millions  monthly. 

But  economy  mwely  in  the  cost  of  placing  the  loan  was  not 
the  only  advantage  attending  npon  the  general  agency  STStem. 
Other  and  incidental  benefits  of  an  important  kind  grew  ont  of 
it  The  sab-agents  were  mostly  responsible  heads  of  banking 
firms  or  of  chartered  banking  institutions,  located  in  nearly 
all  the  popnlons  towns  in  the  Federal  StateSy  who  practically 
loaned  the  nse  of  all  their  banking  facilities  to  the  Oovemment 
and  to  purchasers  of  the  loan.  If  the  Department  had  nnder- 
taken  to  distribute  the  bonds  to  subscribers,  even  after  the  sub- 
scriptions were  obtained,  a  laige  and  costly  increase  in  clerical 
force  would  have  been  necessary ;  and  even  then  official  formali- 
ties and  legal  limitations  of  action  would  have  presented  insur- 
mountable obstacles  in  the  way  of  prompt  and  satisfactory  dis- 
tribution. A  distant  officer  could  only  have  sold  bonds  for 
legal-tender  notes  actually  paid,  and  an  adequate  supply  of  l^al 
tenders  was  not  always  to  be  obtained  at  the  place  of  purchase. 
The  general  agent  had  that  freedom  from  severe  official  restric- 
tions which  enabled  him  to  accept  bills  of  exchange  and  checto 
from  sub-agents,  and  to  place  their  proceeds  in  legal-tender  notes 
with  very  little  delay,  at  such  points  as  were  most  convenient 
to  the  Gk)verDment.  The  single  control  of  the  loan  operations 
gave  Mr.  Cooke  power  freely  to  command  the  resources  of  all 
parts  of  the  country,  without  the  conflict  and  confusion  likely 
to  arise  from  want  of  unity  and  cooperation  between  officers 
located  in  different  sections.  A  multitude  of  widely-separated 
and  independent  agencies  might,  and  most  probably  would, 
have  engendered  antagonisms  injurious  if  not  fatal  to  the 
negotiation;  and  divided  responsibility  would  certainly  have 
increased  the  chances  of  laxity  and  irregularity,  and  of  possible 
loss  to  the  Gk>vemment.  As  it  was,  no  loss  resulted,  while 
the  loan  was  placed  with  extraordinary  celerity  and  economy. 
Summed  up  in  a  single  sentence,  the  plan  was  a  great  and 
splendid  success. 

But  of  course  there  were  sharp  criticism  and  censure,  and 
allegations  of  favoritism  and  even  of  corruption,  by  the  partisan 
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joixnial8|  bj  many  bankers,  and  bj  some  of  those  ^^  statesmen '' 
who^  in  the  terrible  providenoes  of  Gh>d,  are  bnt  too  often  per- 
mitted to  get  into  the  national  councils.  Influenced  principally 
by  the  damor  of  the  time,  but  much  also  by  considerations  of 
economy,  l£r.  Chase  now  made  an  important  change  in  the  poliqr 
of  his  loan  operations.  By  the  act  of  March  8, 1868,  he  had 
been  authorized  to  negotiate  bonds  ^^  payable  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  Gk>yemment  after  such  periods  as  diould  be  fixed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  not  less  than  ten  nor  more  than  forty 
years  from  date,"  at  a  rate  of  interest  not  exceeding  six  per  cent. 
Air.  Chase  resolved  to  offer  for  popular  investment  bonds  of  the 
description  authorized  by  this  act,  commonly  called  the  ^*  ten- 
forties;"  but  he  made  two  important  dej^artures  from  the 
policy  he  had  pursued  in  respect  of  the  fi ve4wenties ;  he  re- 
duced the  rate  of  interest  to  five  per  cent.,  and  trusted  to  the 
inadequate  and  cumbrous  machinery  of  the  department  to  dia- 
tribute  the  loan  to  the  people.  He  was  not  successful;  be- 
tween the  dose  of  the  five-twenly  negotiation,  January  21, 
1864,  and  the  date  of  his  resignation,  June  80th  following — a 
period  of  five  months — ^the  whole  sum  of  ten-forties  subscribed 
for  was  but  $78,387,750.*  Katurally,  most  persons  attributed 
the  failure  to  the  reduction  in  the  rate  of  interest,  and  unques- 
tionably it  had  a  large  effect  in  preventing  subscriptions ;  but 
there  were  not  wanting,  in  all  the  great  cities  and  elsewhere, 
many  experienced  bankers  and  others  who  believed  that  if  the 
Secretary  had  elected  to  use  the  same  energetic  agency  which 
had  been  so  efficient  in  placing  the  five-twenties,  the  negotiation 
of  the  tenrf  orties,  even  at  the  lesser  rate  of  interest,  mi^t  have 
been  made  a  success  equally  rapid  and  brilliant 

But  the  failure  of  tiie  *^  ten-forty  "  loan  was  only  in  part  due 
to  reduction  in  the  rate  of  interest  and  the  use  of  inadequate 
agencies  for  promoting  its  success.  The  popular  depression 
touching  military  affairs,  at  the  time  that  loan  was  offered,  was 
wide-spread  and  profound;  the  political  situation  was  critical 
and  uncertain ;  industrial  activity  was  checked ;  speculation  was 
rife ;  prices  were  high  and  fluctuating,  which  was  largely  due  to 

1  According  to  Kr.  E.  0.  Spaolding  (**  Hiitory  of  the  Legal  Tender  Paper  Mon^ 
of  the  Bebellion,"  p.  190X  these  bonda  were  taken  chiefly  bj  bankers,  became  thej 
could  be  nsed  In  the  organixation  of  national  banks. 
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the  unrestrained  and  exoeesiye  iBsnea  of  the  State  banka  Qn  Maji 
186^  those  issues  were,  aa  nearly  aa  the  Secretary  was  able  to 
estimatei  abont  $180|000,000) ;  the  premimn  on  gold  was  steadily 
advancing;  and  the  people  were  resdess  and  discontented*  Bat 
the  principal  sonroe  of  financial  disorder  and  of  paUio  discon- 
tent was,  howoTer,  in  Hie  military  administration.  Itreqniredno 
prophetic  eye  dearly  to  perceive  this.  What  had  been  wron^t 
in  ^e  way  of  militaiy  snccess  was  far  from  commensorate  with 
the  means  employedi  and  after  three  years  of  prodigions  effort 
the  pressure  npon  the  resonroes  of  the  conntry  was  severer  than 
at  any  former  time.  More  than  a  million  of  men — probably 
IjlQOfiOO — ^were  then  nnder  pay,  and  not  half  of  them  were 
within  striking  distance  of  the  enemy .  Where  was  the  other  half  t 
A  laige  portion  conld  be  accounted  f or,  of  conrse,  bat  of  the 
whereabouts  of  another  laige  portion,  nobody  knew.  Instead  of 
resolutely  mustering  absentees  into  the  ranks,  the  waroffice  was 
constantly  recruiting  new  troops.  This  led  to  a  costly  and  vicious 
system  of  bounties,  bounty-jumping,  perjury,  corruption,  and 
desertion.  The  general  lade  of  economy  and  disdpline  was 
deplorable.  Even  at  the  dose  of  the  war,  the  actual  fighting 
armies  of  the  republic  were  but  262,000  strong  I  *  800,000  men 
were  in  the  rear !  200,000  of  these  were  mck,  wounded|  and 
prisoners ;  nearly  600,000  were  engaged  in  guarding  conquered 
territory,  keeping  open  lines  of  communication,  absent  upon 
fictitious  employments,  and  at  home  I  In  December,  1864, 
Mr.  Cameron  stated  the  strength  of  the  army  at  700,000  men. 
Within  a  year — ^by  December,  1862 — the  number  had  been  in- 
creased to  an  aggregate  of  probably  not  less  than  1,200,000. 
In  this  estimate  are  induded  all  the  men  under  pay  at  that  time, 
whether  enlisted  for  three  years  or  for  shorter  periods  of  service. 
From  the  last-named  date  to  the  taking  of  Bidmiond,  the  forces 
were  steadily  maintained  at  an  aggregate  of  nearly  1,100,000 
men.  Within  about  fifteen  months  after  that  event.  Secretary 
Stanton  mustered  out  1,034,000,  and  retained  60,000  in  the  ser- 

*  Thuf :  Under  Onmt  at  Richmond,  80,000;  Sherman  at  Raleigh,  60,000;  Sclio> 
field  in  North  Carolina,  16,000;  Oanby  at  Mobile  and  in  the  Sonthweet^  80,000; 
Wiiaon*!  cavalry  hi  Georgia,  12,000 ;  Stoneman  hi  East  Tennessee,  6,000 ;  Thomaa 
in  Kentucky  and  East  Tennessee,  40,000;  west  of  the  Mississippi,  hi  Missouri  and 
Arkansas,  16,000— total,  262,000.  {See  Draper's  **  History  of  the  American  GiTil 
War,»»  ToL  iL,  pp.  199,  200.) 
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yiea.  Hiddxig  aU  ]ii8t  dediioiioiiB  for  the  inevitable  caa^ 
war,  priaonen^  abeent  from  aickneaa  and  upon  neoeaaary  bnaineaB 
of  the  anniea,  and  for  guarding  conquered  tenitoiy  and  keep- 
ing open  linea  of  communication^  and  It  aeema  a  reaacmable  eon- 
duaion  that  out  of  I^IOO^OOO  troopa^  at  leaat  600,000'  ou^^t 
to  have  been  in  the  front,  ready  for  fating  aervioe.  But  there 
never  waa  a  time  when,  with  even  thirty  daya*  preparation, 
though  over  a  million  of  namea  were  borne  upon  Ihe  army4x>Ila, 
800,000  could  have  been  made  ready  for  battle.  The  army 
atrmgih  waa  of  courae  exdunve  of  the  naval  arm,  and  thia,  at 
the  end  of  the  war,  oompriaed  about  670  vesaela,  canying  4,600 
gnna^  and  employing  over  50,000  men. 

That  theae  enormoua  foroea  were  subaiated  with  as  little  em- 
barraaament  and  disorder  to  the  finances  as  actually  happened, 
may  well  ezdte  our  apodal  wonder.  Mudi  leaa  might  have 
happened  but  for  that  defect  in  our  political  anrangementa, 
whidi — ^without  one  aingle  oompenaating  advantage  in  the  way 
of  increaaed  energy,  effidency,  or  economy — makes  the  war 
and  navy  administrationB  independent  of  Ihe  head  of  the  Treaa- 
uiy. 

The  large  falling  off  in  the  recdpts  from  the  sale  of  long 

'  It  It  worth  while  to  oontrtit  this  American  method  of  mftUng  war  with  the 
Gennan  method.  HHthin  fifty  days  after  the  beginning  of  hoatPitlea  between  Fraaoe 
and  Germany  in  July,  1870,  the  GoTemment  of  the  latter  ooontry  had  placed  860|000 
combatants  opon  French  soQ ;  had  destroyed  the  Frendi  army  and  the  French  Em- 
pire^ and  lost  in  killed  and  woonded  200,000  men.  The  surrender  at  Sedan  took 
place  on  the  4th  of  September.  On  the  6th  of  September  this  was  the  disposition 
of  the  German  armies :  240,000  men  were  msrching  opon  Paris,  and  the  cavalry  of 
their  adranoed  guard  were  already  scouring  the  country  within  a  few  days*  march  of 
the  oapitaL  A  seoond  army  of  the  same  strength  was  on  the  MoseUe,  and  kept  the 
strongest  fortress  of  France  and  her  largest  body  of  troops  dosely  surrounded; 
100,000  Germsn  soldiers  held  the  captured  frontier  country,  and  were  gradually 
faudosfaig  all  the  fortified  places  between  the  Bhine  and  Paris;  160,000  men 
of  the  Landwehr  were  on  the  march  from  Germany  and  oonstantly  arriTing  on  Uie 
theatre  of  war;  and  lastly,  oyer  200,000  troops  stood  in  readiness  in  Germany  to 
replace  casualties.  On  the  19th  of  September,  the  German  armies  in  actire  opera- 
tion were  again  800,000  strong,  and  Paris  was  encircled  by  one-third  of  them  t  All 
this  was  accomplished  by  organization  and  disdpUne  in  less  than  serenty  days! 
But  few  soldiers,  of  any  rank,  were  absent ;  all  who  were,  were  absent  from  abso- 
lute necessity  upon  business  of  the  war,  or  by  reason  of  wounds  or  sickness,  and 
some  few  as  the  reward  of  superior  brsTcry.  But  ntme  were  granted  leare  as  mere 
matter  of  faror.  This,  howerer,  was  the  crying  eril  in  our  armies  during  the  re> 
bdlion. 
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bcmdsi  and  the  contintied  rmdiminished  demands  of  the  war, 
made  itnecessaiy  for  Mr.  Chase  to  resort  to  the  oHier  authori- 
ties conferred  npon  him  by  (Congress.  He  somewhat  increased 
the  outstanding  aggregate  of  l^al-tender  notes;  he  made  a 
laige  use  of  one  and  two  years^  five  per  cent  l^al-tender  Treas- 
ury notesi  and  emitted  $17|250|000  three  years'  six  per  cent 
compound-interest-bearing  l^gal4ender  Treasury  notes.  He  sold 
also,  under  the  loan  act  of  March  8, 1868,  $12,673,000  six  pet 
cent  bonds  payable  after  June  80,  1881,  at  an  ayerage  pre- 
mium of  4.18  per  cent.  Most  of  lliese  several  descriptions  of 
securities  were  issued  between  the  1st  of  January  and  the  80th 
of  June,  1864.  They  carried  the  Gbvemment  suooessfally 
throu^  to  the  latter  date,  being  the  end  of  the  Hien  current  fis- 
cal year,  and  the  last  day  of  Mr.  Chase's  service  as  head  of  the 
Treasury.  The  use  of  the  five  and  six  per  cent  Treasury  notes 
(of  which  he  had  issued  altogether  $211,000,000)  had  the  effect 
of  a  laige  inflation,  but  the  demands  of  the  war  were  inexorable, 
and  the  failure  of  the  ^^ten-forties"  made  a  temporaiy  resort  to 
them  unavoidable.  He  had  begun  retiring  them,  however,  some 
time  before  his  resignation,  and  expected  to  continue  their  with- 
drawal at  the  rate  of  about  $10,000,000  a  month ;  so  that,  with 
the  aid  of  such  l^islation  as  he  expected  from  Congress,  and 
activity  and  energy  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  he  would 
speedily  have  restored  the  finances  to  order  and  soundness. 


NOTE  TO  CHAPTER  XXXV. 

The  foUowing  tables  exhibit  a  ■ommarj  of  the  loan  operations  of  the 
Treasury  during  the  three  fiscal  years  of  Mr.  Chase's  service  as  its  head, 
together  with  a  statement  of  the  public  debt  on  the  80th  of  June,  1864 : 

B/MipUfoT  the  FUoal  Tectr  ending  July  80, 1862. 

[Fbox  Loafs:] 

For  three  years*  seven-thirty  bonds  .....  1122,087,585  84 

For  five-twen^  years'  six  per  cent  bonds     .       •        .  18,090,600  00 

For  Oregon  War  bonds 1,000,700  00 

For   twenty  years'    bonds,  six   per  cent  at   par  for 

$50,000,000  7  per  cento 46,808,120  17 

For  two  years'  Treasury  notes,  under  act  of  June  22, 1860, 

and  March  2, 1861 14,010,084  66 
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Fdr  ilzty  dayi'  Treatarrnoteiy  tmder  act  of  March  9,  IMl  19,8M,850  00 
For  Treararj  notes  under  acts  of  Febmary  8  and  March 

9, 1881 8,500  00 

Under  loan  act  of  February  8, 1881 55;B67  50 

For  United  States  notes  tinder  the  acta  of  July  17  and 

Aognst  5, 1861,  and  February  85, 1888  .        •       .  158,850,000  00 

From  temporary  loan  act  of  Febmary  88. 1888.  66,478,884  10 
From  certmcates  of  indebtedness,  acts  of  Match  1  and  17. 

1888 40,881,870  78 

From  temporary  loan,  in  anticiiMUion  of  popular  subscrip- 
tion    .       44,876,000  00 

Total $680,688,460  60 

Botfrom  this  total  should  be  deducted  repayments  on  ao> 

count  of  matured  public  debt,^ 86,096,088  09 

Actual  receipts,  excIusiTe  of  repayments    •  1488,595,688  41 


BeeHpUfor  the  FUeal  Tsar  ending  June  80, 1888. 

PPBOM  LOAHS:] 

For  three  years*  seren-thirty  bonds 117,868,460  00 

For  flre-twenty  years'  six  per  cent  bonds  175,087,859  44 

For  two  years'  Treasury  notes  under  act  of  March  8, 1881,  1,688  00 

For  United  SUtes  notes  under  act  of  February  86, 1888,  891,860,000  00 
For  United  States  stock,  Washington  and  Oregon  War 

debt 146,060  00 

From  tem^rary  loan,  under  act  of  February  85. 1868  .  116,886,768  81 
From  certificates  of  indebtedness,  under  acts  of  March  1 

and  17, 1868 167,479,861  98 

For  twenty  years'  six  per  cent  bonds,  under  act  of  July 

17, 1861 76,500  00 

From  United  States  fractional  currency  •       •       •        •  20,198,466  00 

Total 1776,688,861  67 

But  from  this  total  sum  should  be  deducted  repayments 

on  account  of  public  debt* 181,086,686  07 

Actual  receipts,  exclusiTe  of  repayments  $596,596,786  60 

>  These  repejmenti  were  on  acooant  of  the  following  items:  Old  ftmded  debt, 
$8.06 ;  redemption  of  pnriolned  Traetiiry  notes,  act  of  April  10, 1846,  $61.60 ;  re- 
donption  of  Tressiiry  notes  under  acts  prior  to  July  28, 1846,  $60;  redemption  of 
Treasury  notes  under  acts  of  December,  1867,  December,  1860,  and  March  8, 1861, 
$48,110,000 ;  repayment  of  temporary  loan  from  banks  in  anticipation  of  popular 
subscription,  $44,876,000 ;  repayments  on  accoimt  of.  temponry  loana  under  the 
acts  of  February  86  and  Ifarch  17, 1868,  $8,668,207.68 ;  United  States  notes  retired 
by  substitution,  $68,610    sggrcgate,  $96,096,922.09. 

*  The  repayments  for  the  fiscal  year  1868  are  thus  stated :  For  redemption  of 
Treasury  notes  under  act  prior  to  July  22, 1846,  $80 ;  for  redemption  of  Treasury 
notes  under  act  of  December  28, 1867,  December  16, 1860,  and  liardi  8,  1861, 
$2,211,660 ;  repayments  on  account  of  temporary  loan,  under  act  of  February  26, 
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SdeeipUfar  the  FUoal  Teat  ending  Jtme  80, 1864. 

[Fbox  LoAira:] 
From  fractional  comncj  •       •       • •         $8,169,78135 

80,665,875  45 


From  aiz  per  cent  twenty  yean' bonda,  under  act  of  July 
17. 1861 


From  fiye-twenty  years*  aix  per  cent,  bonds,  act  of  Feb* 

mary  85, 1868 881,551,888  81 

From  United  States  notes,  act  of  February  85, 1868  .  86,480,870  00 

From  teAiporary  loans,  acts  of  Febmary  85  and  March 

ir,  1868 160,818,044  81 

From  certificates  of  indebtedness,  acts  of  March  1  and 

17, 1868 169,170,000  00 

From  six  per  cent  bonds  of  1881,  act  of  March  8, 1868  48,141,771  05 
From  ten-fi>rty  years'  fiye  per  cent  bonds  under  act  of 

March  8, 1868 78,887,600  00 

From  one  year  fiye  per  cent  legal-tender  Treasury  notes, 

act  of  March  8, 1868    .  •  44,580,000  00 

From  two  years'  fiye  per  cent,  legal-tender  Treasury 

notM,actofMarch8,1868  166,480,000  00 

From  three  years*  six  per  cent  compound-interest  legal- 
tender  Treasury  notes,  act  of  March  8, 1868  17,850,000  00 

Total $1,188,884,845  07 

But  from  this  must  be  deducted  on  account  of  reimburse- 

mento 488,888,014  08 

Actual  receipts,  exdu^ye  of  repayments'     •       .    $096,018,88194 

and  Harch  17, 1862,  $67,516,998.48 ;  redempdon  of  United  States  stock,  loan  of 
1848,  $2,680,748.86 ;  redemption  of  7-80  coupon  bonds,  under  act  of  July  17, 1861, 
$71,600 ;  redemption  of  United  Qtotes .  stock,  Washington  and  Oregon  War  debt, 
$69,660 ;  redempdon  of  United  States  (demand)  notes  under  act  of  July  17, 1861, 
$66,177,890 ;  redempdon  of  United  States  notes  under  act  of  February  26, 1862, 
$2,099,000 ;  redempdon  of  certificates  of  indebtedness  under  acts  of  March  1  and  17, 
1862,  $60,869,768.23— aggregate,  $181,086,686.07. 

>  The  repayments  for  the  fiscal  year  1864  are  thus  stated :  For  redempdon  of  loan 
of  1842,  $106,812.80;  for  redempdon  of  Washington  and  Oregon  War  debt,  $6,800 ; 
for  redempdon  of  Texas  indemnity  stock,  $992,000 ;  for  redempdon  of  Treasury 
notes  issued  under  acts  prior  to  December  28, 1867,  $60 ;  for  redempdon  of  Treasury 
notes* issued  under  act  of  December  28, 1867,  $2,000 ;  for  payment  of  Treasury  notes 
issued  under  act  of  ICarch  2, 1861,  $1,868,400 ;  for  redempdon  of  postage  and  other 
stamps,  under  act  of  July  17, 1862,  $6,024,900;  for  redempdon  of  United  States 
notes,  under  act  of  July  17,  1861,  $2,892,427.60 ;  for  redempdon  of  seren-thirty 
coupon  bonds,  under  act  of  July  17, 1861,  $687,600 ;  for  redempdon  of  United  States 
notes  under  act  of  February  26, 1862,  $42,661,048.64 ;  for  rehnbursement  of  tem- 
porary loans,  $197,299,784.04 ;  for  redempdon  of  certificates  of  indebtednesi,  $166,- 
080,241.66 ;  for  redempdon  of  fVacdonal  currency,  $442,400 ;  for  redempdon  of  two 
years'  five  per  cent  Treasury  notes,  $18,616,200 ;  for  redempdon  of  three  years*  rix 
per  cent  compound-interest-bearing  legal-tender  Treasury  notes,  $2,260,000— aggre- 
gate, $482,822,014.08. 
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nom  these  lereral  itatementi  it  will  be  leen  that,  in  the  fiecal  yean 
1MI|  1868,  and  1864,  the  receipt!  from  loana  in  all  fonna  were,  exdnaiTe 
of  xcpaymenta,  |1,715,108,406.86.  The  ontftandinff  oUigi^doiia  of  the 
Tieara^  on  the  80th  of  June,  1864^  were  thna  oflldaUy  etated  hj  Xr.  8eo- 
letaiy  Feeienden  in  his  report  submitted  to  Congress  December  6, 1864 : 

Loan  of  1848 $106,808  45 

Loan  of  1847 0,415,860  00 

Loan  of  1848 8,008,84180 

Texas  indemnity 8,140,000  00 

Old  Amded  debt 114,115  48 

TreasoiT  notes  (dd)       .       •       •       •  118,411  64 

Loan  of  1858 80,000,000  00 

Loan  of  1860 7,088,000  00 

One  year  Treasury  notes  (old)    •       •  600  00 

Loan  of  Febmair  8, 1861  18,415,000  00 

Two  years*  and  nzty  days*  Treasury  notes  •  164,500  00 

Oregon  War  debt 1,016,000  00 

Twenty  years'  six  per  cents.        .  80,648,600  00 

Seren-tlurty  Treasury  notes    •        •       •  100,856,150  00 

Demand  notes 780,000  85 

"^  Fire-twenties'* 510,780,500  00 

United  States  legal-tender  notes                .  481,178,670  84 

Temporary  loan      «       •       •        •       •  78,880,101  44 

Loan  of  1868 48,678,878  84 

One  and  two  years*  Treasury  notes         •  158,471,450  00 

Three  years*  compound-interest  notes  15,000,000  00 

''Ten-fordes" 78,887,750  00 

Certificates  of  indebtedness  160,780,000  00 

Postal  currency 15,167,556  00 

Fractional  currency 7,787,881  85 

Total  pubUc  debt     ....    11,740,600,480  40 

The  whole  income  of  the  Treasury  during  Mr.  Chase's  administra- 
tion including  the  last  quarter  of  the  fiscal  Tear  ending  June  80, 1861, 
which  from  loans  was  |17,585,584.80;  from  miscellaneous  sources,  |867,- 
818.67;  and  from  customs,  $5,515,558.16)  from  loans  and  taxes  of  all 
kinds  and  miscellaneous  sources,  exdusiye  of  repayments,  was  $8,144,- 
854,466.86.  He  serred  as  Secretary  1,210  days,  so  that  the  ayeraffe  daily 
receipts,  from  March  7, 1861,  to  June  80, 1864,  were  $l,778,606.00f. 


CHAPTER  XXXYI. 

ADYANOB  IN  THE  PBEHIUM  ON  GOLD  DUBINO  1869 — ETTRAORin- 
NABT  FLUCTUATIONS  IN  1868  AND  1864 — JCFFUIUB  TO  OONTBOL 
THE  PBEiaUMB  BT  TBEABUBY  BALB8 — TUEIB  FAILUBB— THX 
^^OOLD  bill"  of  JUNB  iTy  1864 — ^TTB  DIBA8TB0UB  EFFBCTB — 
FBVBB  IN  THB  GOLD  HABXET — ^MB.  OHASE'b  BEBIONAIION — 
THE  HIGHEST  FIOUBE  OF  THE  WAB,  185  FEB  OENT.|  JULY  llTH 
— ^BEFEAL  OF  THE  GOLD  BILL — GOTEBNICENT  SALES  OF  FOR- 
EIGN EXCHANGE  AND  GOLD  CEBUFIGATES — FAILUBB  OF  ALL 
THESE  HEASUBES  —  TABLE  SHOWING  AYEBAGE  FBEiarX  ON 
GOLD  FOB  FIVE  YEABS. 

MEANTIME,  immediatelj  after  the  suspension  of  specie 
payments,  December  80, 1861,  coin  began  to  command 
a  premium;  on  Monday,  January  18,  1862,  it  was  already 
at  8  per  cent.  It  steadily  advanced,  with  some  comparatiTely 
slight  fluctuations,  until  on  the  last  day  of  the  year  it  stood  at 
34  per  cent.  The  fluctuations  during  1868  and  '64  were  extraor- 
dinary. On  the  1st  of  January,  1863,  the  premium  stood  at 
83f ;  at  50  on  the  24th ;  60  on  the  31st ;  on  the  12th  of  Febru- 
ary, 64^ ;  and  on  the  28th,  72^.  It  now  began  a  steady  decline, 
and  on  the  28th  of  March  its  highest  point  was  431-;  on  the  28th 
of  July  its  lowest  was  23^ ;  and  on  the  28th  of  August  it  was 
22|>,  the  lowest  figure  for  1863.  From  this  point  the  price  again 
advanced,  with  comparative  steadiness,  to  the  end  of  the  year. 
It  was  no  unfrequent  occurrence  for  the  price  to  vary  two  and 
even  five  per  cent,  on  the  same  day,  as,  for  example :  January 
18th  the  lowest  price  was  42  and  the  highest  44 ;  on  the  80th  it 
alternated  between  53  and  58^ ;  on  March  24th  between  45^  and 
63 ;  and  on  the  next  day  between  39^  and  41f .    On  the  3d  of 
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March  Hie  highest  price  was  71f ;  on  the  4th,  08 ;  on  the  Sth, 
68;  on  Ihe  6th,  64;  and  on  the  same  day  the  lowest  point  was 
60 ;  on  the  7th  the  lowest  was  64f  and  the  highest  66)-;  and  on 
the  lOth  the  highest  price  was  68.  These  were  the  most  yiolent 
flnctuations  of  the  year.  On  the  81st  of  December  the  premimn 
was  at  62  per  cent. 

January,  February,  and  March,  1864^  the  premium 
advanced  from  62  on  the  Ist  of  the  former  month  to  69|> 
on  the  26th  of  the  latter.  April  12th  it  was  76 ;  and  between 
the  12th  and  Ihe  26th  it  ran  up  to  84.  The  lowest  point  in 
May  was  68  on  the  lOth,  and  86^  on  the  27th. 

These  remarkable  fluctuations,  coupled  with  the  steadily- 
advancing  premiums,  reacted  upon  the  prices  of  commodities 
generally,  and  so  seriously  embarrassed  the  course  of  business 
as  to  produce  a  general  alarm.  Manufacturers,  merchants, 
bankers,  artisans,  and  daily  laborers;  in  a  word,  every  dass  in 
the  community,  from  the  richest  to  the  poorest,  was  more  or 
less  affected  by  the  constant  advance  and  the  daily  fluctuations 
in  the  price  of  gold. 

To  prevent  these  two  most  serious  evils  became  an  object  o^ 
paramount  importance.  Three  plans  were  tried,  and  three  plans 
faOed  of  any  thing  further  than  merely  temporaiy  efEects : 

1.  As  a  consequence  of  the  policy  which  required  duties  on 
imports  to  be  paid  in  coin,  there  was  a  laige  accumulation  of 
coin  in  the  Treasury.  It  was  supposed  that,  if  the  Gk>venmient 
were  to  enter  upon  the  market  as  a  ^bear,"  its  ability  to  de- 
liver ^^  cash"  gold  in  large  sums  would  operate  to  reduce  the 
premium.  Accordingly,  in  March,  1864^  the  Secretary  was  au- 
thorized to  sell  surplus  gold. 

On  the  12th  of  April  succeeding  the  passage  of  this  act, 
gold  was  at  75  per  cent  premium.  ^^ 

When  the  announcement  was  made  that  the  premiuni  Bad  at 
last  reached  75  per  cent,  and  was  likely  still  further  to  advance, 
the  effect  was  aknost  like  the  loss  of  a  battle.  There  seemed  to 
have  been  a  sort  of  involuntary  concession  on  the  part  of  the 
public  mind  that  75  per  cent  was  the  limit ;  that  under  that 
figure  the  danger  was  not  imminent,  but  that  beyond  it  financial 
disaster  and  destruction  were  to  be  apprehended.  There  was  a 
genuine  fear,  therefore,  when  that  figure  was  reached,  that  vast 
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erilfl  were  impending.  The  flimsiest  of  the  Washington  politi- 
ciansy  and  the  solidest  of  the  bnaness  men  of  Kew  York  and 
other  commercial  cities,  participated  equally  in  this  apprehen- 
sion. As  the  strongest  men  instinctively  turn  to  the  GKyvem- 
ment  for  relief  in  periods  of  mere  physical  danger  eyen,  with  an 
almost  common  impulse  an  appeal  was  now  made  to  the  Treaa- 
nry .  The  Secretary  was  earnestly  inyoked  to  bring  the  power 
of  the  Department  to  bear  npon  what  was  called  ^  the  gold  con- 
spiracy." It  was  believed  that  the  ^^  cash  gold ''  of  the  Gk>yem- 
ment  might  easily  destroy  the  power  of  what  a  notable  charac- 
ter afterward,  widi  aptly-chosen  phrase,  described  as  ^^  phantom 
gold."  But  a  phantom  is  all  the  more  formidable  for  the  sim- 
ple reason  that  it  is  a  phantom;  it  was  so  in  this  case;  and  the 
gold-ghost  wonld  not  down  even  at  the  bidding  of  so  potent  an 
agency  as  the  Treasury. 

Telegrams  came  in  from  all  quarters,  ui^ging  Mr.  Chase  to 
some  action  equal  to  the  exigency.  Robert  J.  Walker,  an  ez- 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  distinguished  for  great  fin^nAiftl 
ability — said,  indeed,  to  be  a  master  of  the  science  of  political 
economy — surged  that  Mr.  Chase  avail  himself  of  the  authority 
to  sell  gold.  Mr.  Chase  said  he  did  not  doubt  that  temporary 
effects  might  be  produced  by  such  operations,  and  was  willing 
to  try  the  experiment,  but  added  that  permanent  effects  were 
not  to  be  expected  except  by  a  reduction  in  the  volume  of  the 
currency  and  by  military  successes.  He,  however,  went  to  Kew 
York  on  the  night  of  the  13th,  and  arrived  in  that  city  on  the 
morning  of  the  14th.  Some  of  the  more  daring  of  the  gold 
operators,  being  informed  of  his  presence,  tried  the  experiment 
of  intimidation ;  they  ran  the  price,  on  the  street,  to  88  or  89 ; 
this  was  but  a  flash  of  triumph,  however,  which  ended  in  disas- 
ter. In  the  course  of  five  days  the  Secretary  sold,  under  the 
general  direction  of  Assistant-Treasurer  Cisco,  about  eleven  mill- 
ions in  gold ;  and,  from  the  street  rate  of  89  on  the  14th,  re- 
duced the  premium  t6  65)-  on  the  19th,  although  there  were 
constant  fluctuations  during  the  whole  period.  The  effect  of 
these  Government  ^^ bearing"  operations,  on  a. large  scale,  was 
sufficiently  convincing  that  even  the  great  power  of  the  Treas- 
ury was  unequal  to  the  task  of  controlling  the  market.^    ^^  The 

'  It  moBt  not  be  inferred  that  this  was  the  only  instance  in  which  GoTemment 
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flales  which  hare  beea  made  here  jesterdaj  and  to-day/'  said 
l£r.  Chase,  in  a  letter  written  to  President  Lincohi  on  tiie  15th 
of  April  (while  the  Secretary  was  still  in  Kew  York),  ^^seem  to 
have  reduced  the  price,  but  the  redQction  is  only  temporary, 
nnless  most  decisive  measures  for  redudog  the  amount  of  circu- 
lation and  arresting  the  rapid  increase  of  debt,  be  adopted." 

No  sooner  was  the  pressure  of  the  Treasury  remored  from 
the  market,  than  the  premium  again  advanced.  On  the  26th 
of  April,  its  highest  was  84;  on  the  15th  of  May,  a  month  later, 
it  was  85 ;  on  tibe  81st,  90 ;  and  on  the  lOth  of  June,  99. 

3.  On  the  12th  of  April,  186^  TAr.  Chase  sent  to  the  Finance 
Committee  of  the  Senate  a  bill,  the  purpose  of  which  was,  as 
stated  by  Senator  Sherman,  to  prevent  gambling  in  gold.  It 
prohibited  ^^  time-sales,"  as  they  were  technically  called ;  that  is^ 
sales  of  coin  to  be  delivered  at  a  future  time ;  and  it  prohibited 
also  sales  of  gold  by  any  broker  or  banker,  at  any  other  than  his 
regular  place  of  business.  The  p^ialty  for  violation  of  this  act 
— which  was  declared  to  be  a  misdemeanor — ^was  fine  or  impris* 
onment ;  by  fine  not  less  than  $1,000  nor  more  than  $10,000 ; 
and  imprisonment  not  less  than  three  months  nor  more  than  one 
year,  or  both,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court  I  The  bill  was  the 
result  of  protracted  consultation  between  Mr.  Chase  and  expe- 
rienced financial  gentlemen,  and  members  of  Congress,  who 
agreed,  generally,  that  if  it  did  no  good,  it  was  not  likely  to  do 
much  harm ;  in  which  opinion  Ihere  was,  however,  as  experience 
proved,  a  serious  mistime.  Mr.  Chase  emphatically  said  he 
was  no  admirer  of  this  sort  of  legislation,  and  was  by  no  means 
sanguine  of  its  good  results. 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  debate  in  the  Senate  upon  this  biU, 
but  not  much  in  the  House ;  in  the  course  of  which,  however, 
all  the  history  and  argmnent  bearing  upon  this  particular  phase 
of  the  financial  situation  were  exhausted.  It  seemed  to  be  pretty 
well  understood  that,  although  the  measure  was  to  be  adopted,  it 
was  with  no  sanguine  expectation  of  its  successful  operation, 
but  rather  with  a  good  deal  of  foreboding  and  apprehension  of 
evil.    It  passed  the  Senate  on  the  16th  of  April,  but  was  not 

coin  wu  Bold  by  the  Secretary's  order  with  a  Tiew  to  affect  the  price ;  it  waa,  how* 
erer,  by  far  the  largest  and  most  important  operation  of  its  kind  made  nnder  Mr. 
Chase's  administraUon,  and  for  this  reason  I  haye  been  particnlar  in  describing  it 
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acted  upon  by  the  House  until  June,  and  was  passed  in  tiiat 
body  on  the  14th  of  the  month.  It  was  approved  by  the  Presi- 
dent on  the  17th,  and  went  at  onoe  into  operation. 

Its  effects  were  immediate  and  disastrous.  Even  bef oi6  it 
was  enacted  into  a  law.  but  when  it  became  apparent  that  it 
would  pass  the  House  and  receive  the  sanction  of  the  Fred- 
dent,  its  disturbing  effect  upon  the  price  of  gold  was  conspio- 
uous.  It  was  not,  however,  until  the  21st  of  June^  when  the 
act  was  authoritatively  notified  to  the  Stock  Exchange  and  gold 
ceased  to  be  called,  that  fuUy  developed  its  evil  qualities. 

Gk)Id  closed  on  the  af  temocm  of  June  20th  at  98|-.    On  Hbe 
2l8t  it  opened  at  100,  and  sold  up  to  108  per  cent,  premium ;  on 
the  22d  it  went  to  130 ;  then  feU  to  120,  and  closed  at  110  ® 
113.   On  the  24th  it  sold  at  about  the  same  figures ;  brokers  buy- 
ing at  110  and  selling  at  116.    On  the  25th  it  was  much  steadier, 
fiuctuating  between  112  and  115.    On  the  27th,  there  was  fever- 
ish excitement ;  the  rate  was  118,  and  the  premium  fluctuated  at 
all  figures  between  that  and  138;  closing  at  133  @  135.    On 
the  28th  it  was  moderately  steady,  the  highest  price  being  138. 
On  the  29th  it  was  extremely  irregular,  selling  from  138  up  to  150, 
and  the  street  was  full  of  rumors  touching  military  and  Treaa- 
uiy  operations,  and  closed  at  143.    On  the  30th  it  fiuctuated  be- 
tween 145  and  150.    On  the  Ist  of  July,  announcement  was 
made  that  Mr.  Chase  had  resigned;  the  effect  was  immense. 
The  premium  advanced  to  180 ;  170  and  175  per  cent,  were 
paid  for  large  sums.    At  noon  it  was  stated  that  Mr.  Fessenden 
had  been  appointed  Secretary,  and  the  premium  fell  to  155,  and 
at  3  p.  H.  to  125.     July  2d  it  varied  between  125  and  140, 
and  closed  at  187.    The  disastrous  operation  of  the  act  had  by 
this  time  impressed  Congress  with  the  necessity  of  its  prompt 
repeal;  and  it  was  repealed  accordingly  on  the  6th — ^but  too 
late ;  its  substantial  effects  remained.    On  that  day  the  premium 
ruled  between  147  and  150 ;  and  on  the  7th  it  opened  at  154,  and 
closed  at  173 ;  on  the  8th  it  fluctuated  between  166  and  176}, 
closing  at  the  former  figures.     On  the  10th  it  varied  between 
160  and  170 ;  on  the  11th  it  opened  at  185 1  sold  down  to  180, 
then  up  again  to  185 ;  and  closed  at  180J^.    This  was  the  high- 
est figure  of  the  war.     On  the  12th  the  opening  rate  was  182, 
and  fell  steadily,  closing  in  the  afternoon  at  172  @  173.    On 
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the  18ih  it  Tanged  between  168  and  175 ;  on  the  14th  it  opened 
at  168  and  fell  to  157 ;  on  the  15th  it  fell  from  156  to  144,  dos- 
ing at  150|>;  and  the  Tribune  announced  that  the  back  of  the 
gold-conspiracj  was  broken.  KeverthelesSy  there  was  an  ad* 
Tance  the  next  day,  when  the  premium  fluctuated  between  148|- 
and  161^.  It  was  not  till  near  the  dose  of  September  that  it 
again  fell  to  100.  On  the  27th  of  that  month  its  lowest  point 
was  92^f  and  its  highest  95 ;  on  the  12th  of  October  it  advanced 
to  104| ;  on  the  9th  of  November  to  160,  and  dosed  on  the  31st 
of  December  at  127. 

Of  course,  the  whole  stodc-market  was  strongly  affected,  and 
the  prices  of  securities  of  every  description,  indudiog  govern- 
ments, were  more  or  less  seriously  and  permanently  disturbed. 
Indeed,  the  calamitous  effects  of  the  act  were  manifest  in  the 
prices  of  all  conmiodities^  and  were  felt  throughout  the  whole 
fabric  of  our  social,  commercial,  and  industrial  system.     Its 
failure  was  complete,  and  is  anotlier  of  the  numerous  illustra- 
tions afforded  by  history  that  to  support  the  credit  of  paper- 
money  by  arti&dal  methods  is  a  vain  if  not  a  dangerous  policy. 
8.  The  Treasury  Department  sold  some  millions  of  exchange 
upon  London ;  for  a  time  privately  through  Hie  agency  of  the 
Bank  of  Commerce,  and  also  publidy  through  Mr.  Cisco.    On 
the  8th  of  July,  1864,  Mr.  Cisco  sold  exchange  at  198  per  cent 
premium.    In  addition  to  sales  of  exchange,  the  Department,  in 
order  to  protect  importers  from  the  fluctuations  of  the  gold- 
market,  and  at  the  same  time  measurably  to  repress  the  advance 
in  price,  supplied  gold  certificates  upon  deposits  of  legal-tender 
notes,  in  the  sub-Treasury,  at  one^uarter  of  one  per  cent,  less 
than  the  current  rate  for  coin.    These  certificates  were  receiv- 
able in  payment  of  duties  upon  imports.     They  were  issued 
directly  to  the  importer  malring  the  deposit,  and  were  unassign- 
able.    But  even  this  plan  of  thwarting  the  gold  speculation 
(which  was  adopted  by  Mr.  Chase  upon  the  suggestion  and 
recommendation  of  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce), 
simple  and  practicable  as  it  seemed,  and  for  which  a  great  tri- 
umph was  predicted,  was  soon  found  to  be  attended  with  prac- 
tical inconveniences  of  so  serious  a  kind,  that  after  a  few  weeks 
of  trial  it  was  abandoned.    Despite  every  precaution^  the  certifi- 
cates became  subjects  of  speculation. 


863 
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....  The  folloiring  table,  taken  from  the  Bamkeri  Maga- 
eine  for  April,  1S67  (cited  by  Amasa  Walker  at  page  176  of  hie 
book  on  "  The  Sdenoe  of  Wealth  "),  is  valaable  m  Bhowing  &e 
monthly  lange  of  the  preminin  on  gold  from  Jannaiy,  1868}  to 
December,  1865 : 
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CHAPTER  XXXVII. 
LxrnEBB  A2n>  ixibaoib  fbom  unmsBS  of  jol  chase  wju'itkn 

DUBOrO  THE  TEAS  1865L 

ToFderZim^  S$q^  Cdlumbuif  Ohio. 

«  •  •  •  •  "T  AM  not  a  candidate  fbr  the  Senate,  in  the  place  of  ICr.  Wade. 
JL  I  took  the  poet  I  now  hold  hi  obedience  to  the  wiahes  of  the 
Preddent  and  the  judgment  of  respected  political  fUenda.  It  was  agahist 
m J  own  inclinations,  bat  haying  yielded  these  then,  I  haye  no  wish  now 
except  to  do  mj  whole  dnty  to  the  best  of  m j  ability  in  the  position  as- 
signed me,  until  the  wishes  and  judgment  which  goyerned  me  in  taking  it, 
shall  indicate  to  me  another  sphere  of  duty  or  allow  me  to  retire  to  priyate 
life.  •  .  .  Accept  my  thanks  for  your  old  friendship  and  support,  and  for 
your  generous  appreciation  of  my  endeayors  to  serye  our  countxy  in  the 
place  I  now  occupy.  I  haye  found  fkyor  beyond  my  hope  and  beyond  my 
desert  My  chie^  if  not  my  single,  title  to  it  is  sincerity  and  seal  in  the 
seryice 

**  You  know  already  that  Mr.  Stanton  is  to  be  Secretary  of  War  in  place 
of  Mr.  Gameron.  I  expect  much  from  his  ability,  eneigy,  and  inde&tigable 
labor,  though  I  part  from  Cameron  with  regret. 

^  ....  I  see  much  I  wish  was  otherwise — much  that  I  think  could  be 
mended ;  but  I  try  to  make  the  best  of  things  and  not  the  worst.  Mo- 
Clellan  is  now  almost  well,  and  I  look  for  early  moyements  and  great  suc- 


n 
... 


To  EUiatt  C.  Cowdin^  JB^.,  Chairman^  eU.^  ^ew  York. 

"WAiMUiaiuM,  JNbf%ary  SO;  ISSl 

^  Sm :  Most  gladly  would  I  unite  with  the  dtixens  of  Kew  York  in 
celebrating  the  anniyersary  of  the  birthday  of  Washington  could  I  leaye, 
eyen  for  such  a  purpose,  my  i>08t  of  duty  at  this  time ;  but  I  must  remain 
here. 

"  The  celebration  which  you  propose,  and  similar  celebrations  spontane- 
ously springing  from  the  same  impulse  all  oyer  the  country,  justify  the 
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hope  that  the  memoiyof  WashiiigtoiiyeTer  liTing  hi  the  hearts  of  hit  eomi- 
trymen,  will  lend  an  appropriate  inspiration  to  iil  onr  endearors  to  restors 
the  Union  which  he  contributed  so  much  to  establish.  We  need  that  in- 
spiration. We  need,fbr  the  trials  of  these  days,  his  flminess,  his  patience, 
his  disinterestedness,  his  true  courage,  his  lofty  sense  of  justice,  his  enli^^ 
ened  aeal  fbr  impartisl  freedom.  These  are  the  Tirtoes,  which  exercised  in 
such  degree  as  men  are  capable  of^  will  not  only  restore  the  Union,  but  win 
reestablish  it  in  more  than  its  pristine  Tigor,  compactness,  and  beneficence.^ 

To  Emry  0.  Cary^  JSig.,  PhOadOgikia. 

•»  WiflBmvov,  Marth  l^  18«S. 

^.  .  .  .  Accept  my  thanks  for  the  opportunity  of  reading  ICr.  (John 
Stuart)  Mill's  article,  which  I  return. 

'*He  does  not  ezsggerate  the  great  evil  from  which  the  action  of  the 
American  Goremment  deliyered  the  world  in  the  settlement  of  the  Trent 
affigdr.  But  it  is  hard  to  accept  his  yiew  that  the  Bnglish  Goyemment 
could  hare  done  no  otherwise  than  as  it  did.  I  am  quite  certain  that,  had 
positions  been  reremd,  our  Ooremment  would  hare  acted  yery  difforentlj. 
Doubtless  we  should  have  asked  explanations,  but  I  mistake  the  case  if  we 
would  haye  made  any  threats. 

''  It  is  by  no  means  certain,  either,  that  had  a  war  taken  place  between 
ourselyes  and  the  English,  the  issue  would  hare  been  the  establishment  of 
the  Southern  Confederacy  as  a  great  slareholding  and  slayery-extending 
power.  This  Goremment  always  had  a  talismanic  veto  on  that  result  in 
the  simple  word  *  Emancipation.'  The  crime  of  England's  aid  for  such 
an  establishment  would  indeed  hare  been  flagrant,  but  it  would  haye  had 
another  issue  and  a  fearful  recolL 

*'But  these  deductions  from  the  gpeneral  merit  of  the  article  are  slight. 
As  a  whole  it  is  admirable.  Its  tone  is  noble;  its  style  eloquent ;  its  rea- 
soning exact  and  forcible ;  its  sentiments  derated  and  manly.  Altogether 
it  is  the  best  appreciation  of  the  situation  I  haye  seen,  if  I  except  De  Gas- 
parin's  book,  'Un  Grand  People,  que  se  rel^ye,'  which  to  correct  insight 
joins  wonderful  foresight" 

To  William  P,  Ifellen^  E%q.^  Oineitmatu 

**  WASHDrOTOK,  Jfareh  86^  1841. 

*'....  I  am  not  fond  of  political  metaphysics.  The  article  in  the  JKmii- 
ing  Poit,  which  you  send  me,  suits  me  well  enough.  While  I  think  that 
the  Goyemment,  in  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  and  in  yiew  of  the  destruc- 
tion by  suicide  of  the  rebel  State  goyemments  with  the  actual  or  strongly- 
impli^  consent  of  a  majority  of  their  citizens,  may  regard  those  States  as 
haying  so  far  forfeited  their  rights  that  they  may  justly  be  treated  as 
Territories,  I  haye  neyer  proposed  to  make  this  opinion  the  basis  of  politi- 
cal measures.  I  much  prefer  to  regard  each  State  as  still  existing  intact, 
and  to  be  subject  to  no  change  of  boundaries  except  such  as  may  be  freely 
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oooMiited  to  by  its  people.  I  want  to  keep  all  the  atari,  and  all  the 
itripei;  and  to  keep  all  the  States  with  their  old  names  and  endgna. 
Sooth  Carolina  ahould  be  Sooth  Carolina  still ;  bot  reformed,  I  hope.  I 
woold  preserre,  not  destroy,  and  I  prefer  dvil  prorisional  goyemment, 
aothoriaed  by  Congress,  to  military  goyemment  institated  by  the  Presi- 
dent'* 

To  Qm&ral  Irwin  McDamdL 

«  Wamomiw,  JK»«»  S8k  ISM. 

**••••  Indosed  yon  will  find  an  artide  from  the  Cindnnati  (hmm^s 
tM^  whidi  I  hope  yoo  wfll  read  with  care. 

^It  grieyes  me  to  see  the  confidence  of  the  country,  whidi  was  reyiyed 
by  the  late  moyement  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  already  relapshig  into 
distmst  Let  me  beg  yon  to  do  all  that  is  posdble  to  inspire  yigor  and 
eneigy.  Permit  me  also  to  suggest  the  expediency  of  haying  no  more  re- 
yiews.  Thecountryisinnomood  tohearof  anytldng,howeyernseftiland 
desirable  in  itself^  which  sayors  of  show  rather  than  action.  Think  how 
much  is  to  be  done,  and  how  near  the  midsummer  is  I 

*'If  you  cannot  inspire  actiyity,  and  eyen  dash,  into  the  army,  you 
ought  to  seek  some  other  command,  unless  etrUnn  that  the  outcome  will 
proye  the  delay  to  be  Fabian,  and  only  a  means  to  surer  and  larger  suc- 


n 


To  OoloHd ^. 

«•  WiflDSotm,  ApHI  1, 1801. 

'^ .  •  •  .  You  are  mistaken  about  the  potentiality  of  *  a  word  from  me  * 
in  the  matter  of  brigadier-making  with  the  Preddent  and  Secretary  of 
War.  I  haye,  howler,  referred  your  letter  to  the  latter,  with  my  indorse- 
ment. 

<<I  cannot  approyethe  haste  and  incondderation  with  which  briga- 
diers and  other  high  officers  are  made.  The  consequences  are  all  eyil — 
eyil  morally,  eyH  financially,  and  eyil  politically.'* 

To  Bnufford  B.  Wood^  S$q.^  Oopenhaum^  Denmark, 

•*  WiAomvoK,  Apra  %  2801. 

^ ....  I  quite  agree  with  your  yiews  of  our  duties  both  in  the  prose- 
cution of  the  war,  and  in  relation  to  slayery.  It  was  my  opinion  from 
the  first  that  we  should  strike  the  insuigents  as  hard  and  as  fiwt  aa  pos- 
dble. I  remember^— how  well  1 — going  to  General  Scott  in  May,  nearly 
two  weeks  before  Virginia  yoted  on  secesdon,  and  uiging  him  to  seize 
upon  Manassas  and  Alexandria.  At  that  time  the  rebels  had  no  force  of 
any  strength  or  importance  at  dther  point,  and  only  a  few  hundred  men 
at  Harper's  Ferry.  I  urged  that  Manassas,  commanding  the  two  rail- 
roads, was  of  great  strategic  importance;  that  with  Manassss  in  our  pos- 
sesdon  the  rebels  would  be  obliged  to  fall  back  fix>m  Harper's  Ferry 
and  Winchester,  which  would  leaye  the  Yalley  of  the  Shenandoah  and  a 
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large  space  on  the  Potomac  clear  of  them,  and  gire  na  the  <^^w*w»t^  of 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  RaiLroad  to  WhecOing.  With  thif  rapport^  I  Ibr- 
ther  inaiated  that  Yiiginia  might  be  carried  againat  aecoMJon  bj  the  pop> 
ular  Yote,  and  that  in  this  way  the  whole  State  might  be  aaTed.  Geocnl 
Boott  was  a  good  deal  impressed  by  these  Tiews,bnt  his  mlUtaiy  pmdenoe 
decided  him  against  the  measores  I  proposed.  The  opportmity  jsssril 
by ;  Manassss  was  occupied  by  the  rebels,  and  yon  know  the  history. 

*' There  haye  been  other  occaabqs  in  the  coarse  of  the  straggle  in 
which  it  seemed  to  me  that  a  different  coarse  from  that  actaally  adopted 
would  haye  been  better.  This  is  especially  true  in  relation  to  darety. 
It  haa  seemed  to  me  from  the  early  days  of  the  conflict  that  it  was  bad 
policy  as  well  as  bad  principle  to  gire  any  support  to  the  institotion.  I 
was  quite  willing  to  let  the  loyal  States  do  with  it  what  they  would,  Just 
as  if  we  were  at  peace ;  but  I  hare  not  been  able  to  see  the  expediency  or 
propriety  of  upholding  the  institution,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  the  leibel 
States.  My  idea  was — not  to  declare  emancipation — but  rimply  to  treat 
the  population  just  as  we  found  it,  loyal  or  disloyal ;  and  the  black  loyal* 
ist  better  than  a  white  rebel,  and  the  same  as  a  white  loyalist.  And  I 
could  see  no  yalid  objection  to  enlisting  acclimated  blacka,  loyal  and  will- 
ing to  senre,  any  more  than  enlisting  white  ones.  But  I  hare  not  been 
able  to  make  our  friends  in  the  administration  see  as  I  haye  seen ;  and  I 
certainly  do  not  claim  to  be  more  wise  than  they.  When,  therefore,  I  am 
orerruled,  I  hare  quietly  submitted,  doing  all  I  could  to  carry  forwud  the 
cause  and  the  work,  if  not  in  my  preferred  way,  yet  in  the  best  way  pos- 
sible for  me.  •  .  .  Can  you  send  me  any  good  books— either  in  French  or 
English — showing  systems  of  reyenue  and  taxation  in  Denmark  t " 

Earlj  in  Maj,  1862,  the  President,  Mr.  Chase,  and  Mr. 
Stanton,  the  Secretary  of  War,  went  together  to  fortress  Mon- 
roe on  the  revenne-Bteamer  Miami.  The  following  letters  to 
his  danghter  Janet  give  a  graphic  acoonnt  of  the  important 
events  which  happened  during  their  staj : 

**  Bsmnri  Btbaiob  Miamz,  oww  Tokomu  Mohboi^  Jfiiy  T,  ISSt. 

**....!  write  you  from  the  cabin  of  the  rerenue  steamer  IGami, 
just  outside  two  steam-transports  loaded  with  troops,  embarked  for  a 
proposed  attack  on  Norfolk. 

«  We  came  here  night  before  last,  haying  left  Washington  on  Monday 
erening  just  before  dusk.  Our  party  consisted  of  the  President,  l£r.  Stan- 
ton, General  Yiele — ^who  had  just  returned  from  Port  Royal,  where  he  com- 
manded a  brigade — and  myself  of  course.  Our  staunch  little  Miami 
bore  us.  rapidly  and  pleasantly  down  the  riyer,  till  we  were  some  ten  or 
fifteen  miles  below  Alexandria,  when  the  night,  which  had  come  oh  with 
a  drizzling  rain,  became  so  thick  and  dark  that  the  pilot  found  himself 
unable  to  discern  the  right  course.    We  were  therefore  obliged  to  cast  an- 
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chor  and  wait  for  a  clearer  sky.  By  three  o'clock  on  Taesdaj  morning 
we  were  again  on  our  way.  We  paaaed  Aqnia  about  daybreak,  and  at 
noon  found  oonelTes  toaiing  upon  the  waten  of  the  Cheiapeake.  It  would 
haye  amuaed  you  to  see  ua  at  our  luncheon.  The  President  gave  it  up 
almoit  as  soon  as  he  began,  and,  declaring  himself  too  uncomfortable  to 
eat,  stretched  himself  at  length  upon  the  locker.  The  rest  of  us  persisted 
In  eating,  but  the  plates  slipped  this  way  and  that,  the  glasses  tumbled 
oyer,  and  rolled  about,  and  the  whole  table  seemed  as  topsy-turyy  as  if 
some  spiritist  were  operating  upon  it.  But  we  got  through  at  lasit,  and 
the  Secretary  of  War  followed  the  example  of  the  President,  while  General 
Vide  and  I  went  on  deck  and  chatted.  The  steamer  had  now  all  saila 
set,  and  with  the  help  of  wind  and  steam  was  moTing  handsomely  onward 
at  the  rate  of  about  twelre  knots  an  hour.  But  soon  the  night  began  to 
ftn ;  the  wind  died  away;  from  some  cause  the  fires  in  the ibmaoes  burned 
low,  and  our  progress  was  too  sluggish  for  our  eager  wishes.  Just  then, 
as  if  to  firet  us  the  more,  the  Hetamora,  coming  from  Cherrystone  with 
the  dispatches,  shot  across  our  track  on  her  way  to  the  Fortress,  and 
keeping  straight  through  a  shoal  which  our  depth  compelled  us  to  go 
around,  was  soon  out  of  sight  We  kept  steadily  on,  and  between  eight 
and  nine  o'clock  reached  our  destination.  Mr.  Stanton  at  once  sent  a 
message  to  General  Wool,  notifying  him  of  our  arriyal ;  and  soon  the 
general,  with  some  members  of  his  stafl^  came  on  board.  It  waa  now 
near  ten  o'clock.  After  a  short  conference  it  waa  detennined  that  the 
President,  ICr.  Stanton,  General  Wool  and  myself^  with  General  Viele, 
should  iMt  Oonmiodore  Goldsborough  and  talk  with  him  about  the  con- 
dition of  thiugs  and  of  the  things  to  be  done.  As  it  was  not  easy  to  get 
alongside  the  Minnesota  in  the  night,  on  the  rerenue  steamer,  we  took  a 
tug,  and  soon  were  within  hailing  distance.  *  Ship  ahoy  I  flag-ship  ahoy  I  * 
cried  our  tug-captain.  But  either  his  roice  was  naturally  feeble,  or  in  the 
presence  of  so  many  dignitaries  he  was  a  little  abashed,  for  his  hail  was 
not  at  all  sonorous,  and  brought  no  response.  General  Viele  then  took  up 
the  hail — '  Flag-ship  ahoy ! '  *  What  do  you  want? '  came  back  oyer  the 
water.  *  General  Wool  withes  to  go  on  board,'  was  the  reply.  *  Come 
round  on  the  port  side,*  said  the  roice  from  the  ship,  and  round  on  the 
port  side  we  went,  and  there  were  the  narrow  steps  up  the  lofty  side,  and 
the  guiding-ropes  on  either  hand,  hardly  yisible  in  the  darkness.  It 
seemed  to  me  yery  high  to  the  deck,  and  the  ascent  a  little  fearfbL 
Etiquette  required  the  President  to  go  first,  and  he  went.  Etiquette  re- 
qaired  the  Becretaiy  of  the  Treasury  to  follow,  and  he  followed.  We  got 
up  safely,  of  course,  and  when  up,  it  did  not  seem  so  much  of  a  *  getting 
up-stairs*  after  all. — ^Bnt  I  must  not  stop  to  describe  the  Minnesota, 
though  the  noble  ship  is  well  worth  description;  or  to  tell  you  more  of 
the  commodore^B  greeting,  except  that  it  was  characteristically  cordial, 
and  that  even  in  the  press  of  business,  he  did  not  forget  to  inquire  cordi- 
ally for  you  and  Eatie.    Nor  shall  I  tell  you  of  the  conference,  except  that 
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it  related  to  military  and  nayal  movementt  in  connection  with  the  dreaded 
Meniniac. 

**It  waa  late  before  we  got  back  to  the  Ifiami,  where  we  parted  ftom 
General  Wool  and  hia  offioera  under  a  promiae  to  Inreakfiwt  at  headqnar- 
tera  the  next  morning.  It  did  not  then  take  long  to  get  to  bed  and 
aaleep. 

**The  next  morning— yesterday— we  of  the  Miami  were  np  pcetlj 
early :  for  somehow  it  is  not  easy  to  sleep  late  on  shipboard ;  and  aa  our 
breakfiwt  waa  to  be  at  nine,  ICr.  Stanton  proposed  we  should  Tidt 
the  Yanderbilt  before  going.    The  boat  of  the  Ifiami  was  accordingly 
lowered,  and  we  put  off  to  the  great  ahip.    She  waa  all  ready  for  her  en- 
counter with   the  Merrimao— enormoudy  strengthened  about  the  bow 
with  heayy  timbers,  so  as  to  be  littie  else  for  many  feet,  say  fifty  from  her 
prow,  than  a  mass  of  solid  timber,  plated  outside  with  iron.    We  stood  a 
moment  on  her  wheel-house,  and  looked  down  through  the  immense  di- 
ameter of  her  wheels,  the  frame  of  which  seemed  slight,  but  it  was  in  hct 
of  the  strongest  wrought-iron  bars  and  carefblly  a^usted  to  secure  the 
greatest  strength.    The  weight  of  one  wheel  waa  one  hundred  tone,  and 
the  diameter  through  which  we  looked  waa  forty-two  feet.    From  the 
Yanderbilt  we  sailed  round  the  Monitor  and  the  Sterena,  and  then 
back  to  the  dock.    But  I  must  omit  fitmi  this  letter  an  account  of  our 
breakfiut ;  of  our  yint  to  the  Monitor  and  the  Sterena,  and  to  the  Bip- 
Raps ;  of  Commodore  Goldsborough*s  coming,  and  the  discussion  whidi 
followed ;  of  the  appearance  of  the  Merrimac,  and  of  her  disappearance ; 
of  the  review,  aud  the  yisit  to  ruined  Hampton ;  of  our  dinner  and  the 
discussions  after  dinner ;  of  the  determination  that  Commodore  Golda- 
borough  should  send  the  Galena  and  two  gunboats  up  the  rirer ;  of  the 
President  and  Mr.  Stanton  staying  with  General  Wool,  while  I  and  General 
Yiele  returned  to  our  steamer ;  of  how  it  was  determined  to  attempt  the 
reduction  of  the  batteries  at  Scfwall^s  Point  next  morning;  how  we,  that 
is,  the  President,  Mr.  Stanton,  and  myself^  went  to  the  Rip-Raps;  how  the 
fleet  moTed  to  the  attack ;  how  the  roar  of  the  first  cannon  broke  upon 
a  Sabbath  silence ;  how  the  great  guns  of  the  Rip-Raps  joined  in  the  fray, 
throwing  enormous  shot  and  shell  more  than  three  miles  at  a  discharge ; 
how  the  Merrimac  came  down  and  out;  how  the  Monitor  moved  up, 
and  quietly  waited  for  her ;  how  the  big  wooden  ships  got  out  of  the  way, 
that  the  Minnesota  and  the  Yanderbilt  might  hare  a  fiiir  sweep  at  her, 
to  run  her  down ;  how  she  would  not  come  where  they  could  go ;  how 
pluckily  the  little  Stevens  stood  up ;  how  the  Merrimac  finally  retreated 
to  a  point  where  the  Monitor  alone  could  follow  her ;  of  our  return  to 
the  shore,  and  of  preparation  for  the  embarkation  of  the  troops — all  this, 
and  much  more,  I  must  leave  untold  this  morning ;  for  since  I  wrote  the 
first  half  and  more  of  this  letter,  a  night  is  past,  and  the  sun  of  the  8th  of 
May  has  risen  splendidly  over  Fortress  Monroe." 
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Mronmt  lloiBa^  TmsuxA,  JToy  8^  1801. 

**••••  Mt  letter  to  jon  this  morning  cloied  abmptly  with  a  mere 
i^ynopeia  of  erentiL  I  will  now  giye  yon  a  little  better  idea  what  took 
place  yeeterdaj.  But,  first,  a  word  about  the  review  of  the  day  be- 
fore. The  appearance  of  the  Merzimao  and  the  poidbility  of  a  con- 
flict with  her,  had  led  to  a  rerocation  of  the  order  which  had  been  giyen 
for  one.  Bat  her  retirement  indnced  Qenend  Wool  to  propoae  that  we 
•honld  ride  ont  to  camp  and  see  what  was  to  be  seen.  The  President 
and  I  went  on  horseback,  while  ICr.  Stanton  and  his  Assistant-Secretary, 
Mr.  Tucker,  went  in  a  carriage,  and  we^started ;  General  Wool  and  Ids 
stsff  forming  a  most  brilliant  feature  of  our  coHSge.  We  rode  through 
the  camp  (about  two  miles  from  the  Fortress),  General  Wool  giving  orden 
as  we  passed  along  to  form  the  regiments,  snd  make  ready.  We  passed 
on  to  the  Tillage  of  Hampton,  which  was  burned  last  summer  by  order  of 
the  insurgent  General  Magruder.  I  nerer  saw  such  a  ruin— bare,  black- 
ened, and  crumbling  walls,  on  erery  side;  the  court-house,  about  two 
hundred  years  old,  but  of  remarkable  beauty  fbr  that  time ;  the  old  church, 
amid  the  graves  of  generationa,  a  gem  of  a  building— built  of  brick  brought 
from  England  in  the  good  old  time— where  generation  after  generation 
of  Virginians  had  be^  baptized,  confirmed,  married,  admitted  to  the 
communion,  and  dismissed  with  tears  and  benedictions  to  their  last  re- 
pose ;  old  habitations,  some  of  the  upper  and  some  of  the  humbler  classes, 
all  were  inyolred  in  one  act  of  indiscriminate  destruction.  The  burning 
was  an  act  of  sheer  yandalism. 

*'We  returned  firom  Hampton,  fteling  saddened.  As  we  crossed  the 
bridge  beyond  which  the  rebels  had  not  come,  the  contrast  was  very  strik- 
ing. On  this  side,  the  residence  of  John  Tyler,  a  leader  in  the  rebellion, 
and  others  hardly  less  conspicuous,  were  standing  unharmed  by  the  sol- 
diers of  the  Union :  on  thai  side,  public  and  private  edifices  were  involyed 
in  remorseless  dovastetion  by  a  general  of  rebellion. 

"  When  we  arrived  at  the  camp,  we  found  the  troops  ss  well  prepared 
aa  the  suddenness  of  the  order  admitted.  Word  was  given  to  march  in 
review,  and  on  they  came :  first,  the  cavalry  reg^ents,  well  mounted  and 
well  equipped ;  then  regiment  after  regiment  of  infimtxy,  looking  hand- 
somely also.  It  was  inspiring  to  see  them  marching  by,  so  orderly  and  so 
strong.  When  they  had  passed  we  rode  on,  but  already  one  regiment  was 
drawn  up  in  line,  and  the  colonel  and  his  troops  were  made  glad  by  the 
President,  who  rode  along  their  line  alone,  uncovered,  and  inspiring  a 
great  enthusiasm.  It  is  delightful,  by-the-way,  to  observe  everywhere  the 
warm  afiection  felt  and  expressed  for  the  President. 

*' After  the  review,  we  returned  to  headquarters,  where  a  consultetion 
took  place,  which  resulted  in  an  order  fW>m  the  President  to  Flag-officer 
Goldsborough  to  send  the  Galena  and  two  gunboats  up  the  James  River 
toward  Richmond.  Captain  Rogers,  who  behaved  so  gallantly  at  Port 
Royal,  commanded  the  Galena,  and  I  have  seldom  seen  a  man  more  grati- 
fied by  a  commission  to  do  something.  He  grasped  my  hand,  and  thanked 
24 
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me  wannlj  fixr  my  rapport  of  hit  Tiewn    80  doted  dm j  bcfioie  yertavd^, 
when  Gcnenl  Yide  end  mytdf  went  oa  boerd  the  Miami  to  €fm  deep. 

^  Yetterdmy  morning  we  ctme  adiore  eariy,  hanng  been  bioii|^  down 
by  a  tog.  Commodore  €k>]dtboioii^  came  at  the  ttme  time  on  a  aom- 
moot  from  the  Praddent,  tnd  it  wat  then  detcnnined  tiiat  an  attads 
ahoold  be  made  on  the  batteriet  on  BewelPfe  Point  After  the  ofder  had 
been  giTen,  Ihe  Fkeiidcnt|  He.  Stanton  and  myadf^  went  over  to  the  1^ 
Baps  in  a  tug  to  obterre  itt  execution.  It  wat  not  a  great  while  befioie 
the  diipt  were  in  motion.  The  Seminole  took  the  lead,  followed  by  tim 
San  Jacinto  and  the  Dakota,  and  ibally  tiie  Snaqodianna,  whote  cqptain, 
Lardner,  wat  the  commanding  oflBoer  of  the  yeatdt  engaged.  With  thete 
thipt  were  the  Monitor,  and  the  little  gmiboat  Sterent— whidi  Commo- 
dore Sterent  pretented  to  the  Trettory  Department,  and  whidi  I  chxia- 
tened  the  Sterent  in  honor  of  the  giTer.  Her  name  bdhre  being  made  into 
a  gunboat  wat  the  Kangatock,  and  the  it  tometimet  eren  now  mitttkenly 
called  by  that  name.  By-and-by  the  Seminole  reached  her  podtion,  anda 
bddi  of  imoke,  followed  in  a  few  teoondt  by  a  report  like  ditttnt  thunder, 
announced  the  beginning  of  the  ctnonnade.  Then  came  tiie  gone  fiom  the 
Bip-Rapt,  where  we  were;  and  toon  the  Monitor  and  the  Sterent  joined. 
In  a  thort  time  the  tmtll  battery  on  the  extreme  point  waa  dlenced ;  and 
the  attack  wat  directed  againtt  a  battery  indde  the  point,  and  a  half-mile 
or  a  mile  nearer  KoxfoDc  While  thit  wat  going  on,  a  tmoke  curled  np 
oyer  the  woodt  on  Sewell't.  Point,  fire  or  dx  milet  fiom  itt  tennina* 
tion,  and  eadi  man  add  to  hit  ndgfabor,  *There  comet  tiie  Merrimae;' 
and,  tore  enough,  the  Merrimae  wat  coming.  Before  die  made  her  ap- 
pearance, we  had  left  the  Bip-Bapa  and  had  reached  the  landing  on  our 
way  to  headquarte^^  and  jutt  as  we  were  going  adiore,  the  montter  came 
tlowly  out  from  behind  the  Point,  and  all  the  big  wooden  yettdt  began 
to  haul  ofL  The  Monitor  and  the  Sterent,  howerer,  hdd  their  ground. 
The  Menimac  ttill  came  on  dowly,  and  in  a  little  while  there  wat  a  dear 
tpace  of  water  between  her  and  the  Monitor.  Then  the  great  rebd  tenor 
paused ;  then  turned  back,  and  haying  finally  obtained  what  the  probably 
considered  a  safe  podtion,  became  stationary.  Thit  wat  the  end  of  the 
battle.  Itt  retults  were,  on  our  dde,  nothing  and  nobody  hurt,  with  a 
certainty  that  the  battery  at  the  extreme  of  the  Point  was  rendered  ute- 
lett,  and  that  the  battery  indde  was  much  less  strong  and  much  lett 
ttrongly  manned  than  had  been  supposed.  The  results  on  the  rebd  dde 
we  cannot  tell,  but  only  know  that  their  barracks  were  burned  by  our 
shells.  Another  certainty  is,  that  the  Merrimae  does  not  want  to  fight,  and 
won't  fight  if  she  can  help  it,  except  with  more  adyantaget  than  die  it 
likdy  to  haye  in  her  fkyor.  Thit  hat  been  a  yery  interesting  day,  but  I 
mutt  not  write  more.** 

**(>>  BOABD  BlXAim  BALTOIOn,  JfOf  11,  lS6t. 

*'.•..!  dosed  my  last  letter  to  you  with  a  brief  account  of  the 
bombardment    That  wat  thought  to  haye  shown  the  inutility  of  an  at- 
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tempt  to  land  at  Sewell't  Point  while  the  Herrimac  laj  watching  it,  and 
it  at  once  became  a  qoestion  what  ehonld  be  donef  Three  plana  only 
teemed  fisaiible:  1.  To  eend  all  the  troops  that  could  be  apared  aromid  to 
Bnniflide,  and  let  him  come  in  upon  Norfolk  from  the  south ;  S.  To  send 
them  np  the  James  Riyer  to  aid  General  ICcOlellan ;  or,  8.  To  seek  another 
landing-place  out  of  reach  of  the  Herrimac  In  thia  state  of  things,  I 
ofkand  to  take  the  Miami— if  a  tog  of  less  draught  and  capable,  therefore, 
of  jmtting  in  nearer  shore,  could  accompany  me— and  make  an  examination, 
in  oompany  with  an  officer,  of  the  coast  east  of  the  Point  Colonel  Cram 
oflfored  to  go,  and  flnaUy  General  Wool  said  he  would  accompany  us  also. 
We  started  accordingly,  and  haying  arrired  opporite  a  pofait  whidi  I  mark 
« A '  on  the  poor  draught  I  send  you— don't  laugh  at  it  sent  a  boat's  crew 
ashore  to  find  the  depth  of  water.  We  had  already  approached  within 
fire  hundred  yards  in  the  Miami,  and  the  tug  had  approached  within  per- 
haps a  hundred  yards  of  the  shore.  The  boats  went  very  near  land,  and 
then,  somewhat  to  my  surprise,  pulled  away.  When  they  returned  to  the 
boat  the  mystery  was  explained.  They  had  seen  an  enemy's  picket,  and  a 
soldier  standing  up  beckoning  his  oompaniona  to  lie  dose,  and  they  had 
inforred  an  ambush  and  pulled  off  to  aroid  being  fired  at  When  Colonel 
Cram  and  the  officer  of  the  boat  came  on  board,  they  could  still  see  the 
picket  on  horseback,  and  pointed  his  position  out  to  me ;  but  I  bemgnear- 
sighted  could  not  see.  It  was  plain  enough  that  there  was  no  use  in  land- 
ing men  to  be  fired  upon  and  orercome  by  a  superior  force,  and  so  the 
order  was  giren  to  get  under  way  to  return  to  Fortress  Monroe.  We  had, 
howeyer,  accomplished  our  main  purpose,  haying  found  the  water  suffi- 
dently  deep  to  admit  of  a  landing  without  any  yery  serious  difficulty.  But 
just  as  we  were  going  away,  a  white  flag  was  seen  waying  oyer  the  sand- 
bank on  shore,  and  the  general  ordered  it  to  be  answered  at  <mce,  which 
waa  done  by  fastening  a  hedrtheet  to  the  flag-line  and  running  it  up. 
Thereupon  seyeral  colored  people  appeared  on  shore— all  women  and  chil- 
dren. Fearing  that  the  flag  and  the  appearance  of  these  colored  persons 
might  be  a  coyer  intended  to  get  our  people  within  reach  of  rifleshot,  I 
directed  two  boats  to  go  ashore,  with  foil  crews  well  armed.  They  went, 
and  pretty  soon  I  saw  Colonel  Cram  talking  with  the  peojde  on  shore, 
while  some  of  the  men  were  walking  about  the  beach.  Presently  one  boat 
pulled  off  toward  the  ship ;  and  when  she  had  come  quite  near,  I  obseryed 
the  colored  people  going  up  the  sand-bank,  and  Colonel  Cram  preparing 
to  return  with  the  other  boat  It  occurred  to  me  that  these  poor  persons 
might  haye  desired  to  go  to  Fortress  Monroe,  and  had  been  refosed.  Bo  I 
determined  to  go  ashore  myself^  and  jumping  into  the  returned  boat,  was 
quickly  on  the  beach.  The  colonel  reported  his  examination  entirely  sai> 
isfiustory,  and  I  found  that  none  of  the  colored  ]>eople  (one  of  whom  turned 
out,  howeyer,  to  be  a  white  woman  liying  near  by)  wanted  to  leaye ;  and 
we  returned  to  the  sh^  These  colored  women  and  children,  and  the  one 
white  one,  were  the  soldiers— except,  perhaps,  the  picket  on  horseback-— 
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who  had  alanned  our  folks.  Bnt  we  had  made  an  fanportant  dbooreiy:  a 
good  and  conyenient  landing-place,  some  fiye  or  six  miles  distant  from 
Fortress^Monroe,  capable  of  receiying  any  nnmber  of  trooi>s,  and  commmd- 
eating  with  Noifblk  by  quite  passable  roads ;  at  a  distance,  by  one  route, 
of  eight  or  nine,  and  by  another,  of  twelye  or  thirteen  miles.  When  I  got 
back  to  the  Fortress,  I  fbund  the  President  had  been  listening  to  a  pilot 
and  studying  a  chart,  and  had  become  impressed  with  a  conyiction  that 
there  was  a  nearer  landing,  and  wished  to  go  and  see  it  at  once.  So  we 
started  again,  and  soon  reached  the  shore ;  taking  with  us  a  laige  boat  and 
some  twenty  srmed  soldiers  from  the  Bip-Raps.  The  President  and  Mr. 
Stanton  wereon  the  tug  and  I  on  the  lOami  The  tug  was  of  course  near- 
est the  shore,  and  as  soon  as  she  found  the  water  too  shoal  for  her  to  go 
fiurther  safely,  the  Rip-Raps  boat  was  manned.  M^^time  I  had  the  Ifiami 
prepared  for  action,  her  long-range  gtm  trained  on  shore,  with  her  otiier 
pieces  ready  for  support,  and  directed  the  captain  to  land  with  both  boats 
and  all  the  men  they  could  take  frdly  armed.  Before  this  could  be  done, 
howeyer,  seyeral  horsemen  who  seemed  to  be  soldiers  of  the  enemy,  ap- 
peared on  the  beach.  I  sent  to  the  President  to  ask  if  we  should  iire  on 
them,  and  he  replied  n^gatiyely.  We  had  again  found  a  good  landingi 
which,  at  the  time,  I  supposed  to  be  between  two  and  three  miles  nearer 
Fortress  Monroe  than  the  one  first  found,  but  it  turned  out  to  be  only  about 
one-half  or  three-quarters  of  a  mile  nearer. 

**  Returning  to  the  Fortress,  it  was  determined  that  an  adyance  should 
be  immediately  made  upon  Norfolk  from  one  of  these  landings.  General 
Wool  preferred  the  one  he  had  yisited,  and  it  was  selected.  It  was  now 
night,  but  the  preparations  for  the  work  proceeded  with  great  actiyity. 
Four  regiments  were  sent  off,  and  others  were  ordered  to  follow.  Colonel 
Cram  went  down  to  make  a  bridge  of  boats  to  the  landing;  and  General 
Wool  asked  me  to  accompany  him  the  next  morning.  Meantime,  I  placed 
the  Miami  at  the  command  of  Colonel  Cram,  to  accompany  the  transports 
and  protect  the  debarkation^ 

'*  Next  morning  (yesterday)  I  was  up  early.  We  breakfasted  at  aix 
o'clock,  and  got  away  as  promptly  as  possible.  When  we  reached  the 
place  selected  for  the  landing,  we  found  that  a  considerablebody  of  troops 
had  already  gone  forward.  I  then  took  the  tug  and  went  along  the  shore 
to  the  point  where  the  PreddenVs  boat  had  attempted  to  land  the  eyening 
before,  and  found  it  only  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  distant.  I  then 
returned  to  the  Miami,  and  found  that  the  general  had  gone  ashore.  I 
followed,  and  on  the  shore  met  General  Yiele.  He  asked  me  if  I  would 
like  a  horse.  I  said  that  I  would,  and  he  directed  one  to  be  brought  to 
me,  and  I  was  soon  mounted.  I  then  proposed  to  ride  up  to  the  place 
where  the  pickets  had  been  seen  the  night  before.  General  Yiele  agreed, 
and  we  were  not  long  in  getting  up  as  &r  as  I  had  been  with  the  tug,  and 
eyen  some  distance  beyond.  We  found  a  shed  where  a  picket  had  staid 
the  night  before,  and  found  fresh  horse-tracks  in  many  places,  showing 
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plainly  that  the  enemy  had  withdrawn  bat  a  few  honzi  prerionaly.  Be- 
tnming,  I  made  report  to  General  WooL  Meantime,  Mr.  Stanton  had 
come,  and  he  aaked  me  to  go  on  with  the  expedition,  which  I  finally  deter- 
mined to  do.  I  accordingly  asked  General  Wool  for  a  aqnad  of  dngoons, 
and  for  permSflaion  to  ride  on  with  General  'Vide  ahead  of  him,  following 
the  adyance  which  had  already  been  gone  some  three  or  four  honrs.  He 
acceded  to  both  requests,  and  we  went  on ;  that  is.  General  Yiele,  myself, 
and  a  half-dozen  dragoons.  After  about  fire  miles  we  came  up  with  the 
rear  of  the  adyance,  and  soon  heard  artilleiy-firing  in  the  front  Then,  as 
we  continued  on,  we  heard  that  the  bridge  which  we  expected  to  cross 
was  burned,  and  that  Generals  Mansfield  and  Weber  were  returning. 
About  half  or  three^uarters  from  the  burning  bridge  we  met  them,  and, 
of  course,  turned  back  ourselyes.  Returning  in  this  way,  we  met  General 
Wool,  who  determined  to  leare  a  guard  on  this  route  and  take  another  to 
Koxfolk.  There  was  now  a  good  deal  of  confusion,  to  remedy  which,  and 
to  proyide  for  contingencies.  General  Wool — ^to  whom  I  now  attached  my- 
self as  a  sort  of  yolunteer  aid— «ent  General  Mansfield  to  Newport  Kews  to 
bring  forward  his  brigade,  and  then  diyided  his  own  troops  into  two 
brigades ;  assigning  General  Yide  to  the  command  of  one  and  General 
Weber  to  the  command  of  the  other.  Affairs  now  went  mudi  better. 
The  cayalry,  under  Mf^^'  Dodge,  were  in  the  adyance ;  General  Wool  and 
his  staff  next;  then  a  body  of  sharp-shooter  skirmidien;  then  the  main 
body  of  Yide's  brigade;  then  Weber's.  We  stopped  eyerybody  from 
whom  we  could  obtain  information,  and  it  was  not  long  before  we  were 
informed,  by  one  of  the  persons  we  thus  stopped,  that  he  had  Just  come 
through  the  intended  camp  where  we  expected  the  rebds  would  fight,  if 
anywhere;  and  that  it  had  just  been  eyacuated  and  the  barracks  fired. 
TUs  agreeable  news  was  confirmed  by  the  arriyal  of  one  of  Mi^or  Dodge's 
dragoons,  who  told  us  that  the  cayalry  were  already  in  the  enemy's  aban- 
doned camp.  We  soon  oursdyes  arrived  within  the  work— a  yery  strong 
one--defended  by  many  heayy  guns,  of  whidi  twenty-one  still  remained  in 
podtion.  The  troops,  as  they  came  on  through  the  entrance,  gaye  cheer 
after  cheer,  and  were  immediatdy  formed  into  line  for  the  mardi  to  Nor^ 
folk,  now  but  two  miles  distant.  Generd  Wool  now  inyited  Generd 
Yiele,  Generd  Weber,  and  Mi^or  Dodge,  to  ride  with  us  in  fitmt;  and  so 
we  proceeded  till  we  met  a  deputation  of  the  city  authorities,  who  formd- 
ly  surrendered  the  dty.  We— Generd  Wool  and  myself— entered  a  car- 
riage with  two  of  the  deputation,  and  Generd  Yiele  another  carriage  with 
others  of  the  deputation,  and  we  droye  into  the  town  and  to  the  Oity  Hall, 
where  the  gpeneral  completed  his  arrangements  for  taking  possesdon  of  the 
dty.  These  being  completed,  and  General  "Vide  bdng  left  in  charge  as 
militaiy  goyemor,  Generd  Wool  and  myself  set  out  on  our  return  to  Ocean 
Yiew,  the  name  of  our  landing-place,  in  the  carriage  which  had  brought 
us  to  the  City  Hall ;  which  carriage,  by-the-way,  was  that  used  by  the  rebel 
Generd  Huger,  and  he  had  perhaps  been  ridhig  in  it  that  yery  morning. 
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It  was  (nmdown  when  we  left  Koifolk;  abont  ten  when  we  reached  Ocean 
"^Hew,  and  near  twelve  when  we  readied  Fortreas  Monroe.  The  Preal- 
dent  had  been  greatly  alarmed  for  our  eafety  by  the  report  of  Qenetal 
Hanafleld,  as  he  went  by  Newport  News ;  and  yon  can  imagine  his  deli^^t 
when  we  told  him  Norfolk  waa  onn.  Mr.  Stanton  wxm  came  into  the 
President's  room,  and  was  equally  delighted.  He  fidrly  hugged  Qenetal 
Wool.    For  my  part,  I  waa  yery  tired  and  was  glad  to  get  to  bed. 

^  This  morning,  as  the  President  had  determined  to  retom  to  Washing- 
ton at  seren  o'clock,  I  arose  at  six,  and  jnst  before  seven  went  into  the 
parlor,  where  I  fbund  Flag-officer  Ooldsborough,  who  astonished  and 
gratified  ns  all  by  telling  as  that  the  rebels  had  set  fire  to  the  Menimac, 
and  had  blown  her  np.  It  waa  then  determined  that,  beibre  leaving,  we 
would  go  up  in  the  stesmer  Baltimore— which  was  to  conyey  ns  to  Wash- 
ington—to the  point  where  the  soicide  had  been  performed,  and  aboye  the 
obstmcdons  in  the  channel  if  posnble,  so  as  to  be  sore  of  the  access  to 
Norfolk  by  water,  which  had  been  intercepted  by  the  exploded  ship. 
This  was  done,  but  it  took  ns  longer  than  we  supposed  it  would.  We 
went  up  to  the  wharves  of  Norfolk,  where,  in  the  Elizabeth  Biver,  were 
already  lying  the  Monitor,  the  Bterens,  the  Susquehanna,  and  one  or 
two  other  vessels.  General  Wool  and  Commodore  Goldsborough  had 
come  up  with  us  on  the  Baltimore,  and  as  soon  as  they  were  transferred  to 
the  Susquehanna,  our  prow  was  turned  down-stream,  and  touching  for 
a  moment  at  the  Fortress,  we  kept  on  our  way  toward  Washington,  where 
we  hope  to  arrive  before  breakfiut-time  to-morrow. 

*'  So  ended  a  brilliant  week's  campaign  by  the  President ;  for  I  think  it 
quite  certain  that  if  he  had  not  gone  down,  Norfolk  would  still  have  been 
in  the  possessioa  of  the  enemy,  and  the  Merrimac  as  grim  and  defiant,  and 
as  much  a  terror  as  ever.  The  whole  coast  is  now  virtually  ours,  for  there 
is  no  port  which  the  Monitor  and  the  Stevens  cannot  take. 

*'  It  was  both  sad  and  pleasant  t^  see  the  Union  flag  waving  once  more 
over  Norfolk  and  the  shipping  in  the  harbor,  and  to  think  of  the  destruc- 
tion accomplished  there  but  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago. 

**I  went  to  Norfolk  yesterday  by  land  with  the  army;  this  morning 
by  water  with  the  navy.    My  campaign,  too,  is  over.    Good-by. 

'*  Send  these  letters  to  sister." 

To  Mr.  Stanicn,  the  SdcrOarp  qf  War. 

•  Wimmiov,  JTay  so,  180S. 
*'...•  The  President  did  not  give  me  a  chance  to  express  my  views, 
in  reply  to  your  inquiry  if  *  I  could  not  be  convinced.'    Otherwise  I  should 
have  said  something  more. 

^I  am  your  friend  and  anxious  well-wisher,  because  you  are  your 
country's  friend  and  well-wiaher,  and  more,  her  hard-worker. 

**  It  is  not  difficult  for  me  to  yield  opinions,  except  when  they  seem  to 
me  impregnable  in  reason  and  fitct.    I  only  ask  you  to  look  calmly  at 
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the  probaUe  conaeqnences  before  yon  iatae  a  new  call  for  three  months* 

**  Reflect  that  the  law  exprenly  limits  the  acceptance  of  Tolnnteen  to 
thoee  MTTing  not  leM  than  tfii  monthSi  and  does  not  authorise  the  calling 
ont  of  militia  under  existing  drcnmstsnoes  (Acts  of  1801,  p.  868).  The 
emergency  most  be  real  and  imminent  which  will  warrant  a  call  without 
law,  and  Congress  in  session. 

^  Connder  the  time  required  to  get  them ;  their  comparatiTe  useless- 
ness  when  got;  the. certainty  of  arresting  enlistments  for  the  war  while 
the  short  call  is  being  filled;  the  incresse  of  difScolty  in  obtsining  such 
enlistments  when  the  call  has  been  filled;  the  numbers  already  in  the 
field;  the  importance  of  supplying  the  losses  in  the  eTisting  three-years 
army  by  recruits  of  like  terms  of  serrioe.  But  enough.  I  am  perhaps 
wrong  in  pressing  this  matter.    It  is  easy  to  oyerrule  me.  •  •  • 

To  JUajor-GiMrdl  ButUr^  at  JITmo  OrUa$u. 

«*WAMUW>fOs;  Jims  S^  1881 

*'....  I  am  Sony  to  see  that  you  thought  it  necesssiy  to  puniah 
thieres  with  death.  It  is  a  dreadfdl  penalty  for  such  offonses,  and  you 
would  not,  I  am  sure,  sanction  its  infliction  if  the  circumstances  did  not 
demand  it. 

**  It  is  quite  plain  you  do  not  And  it  so  easy  to  deal  witii  the  contra- 
band question  as  at  Fortress  Monroe.  Of  course,  until  the  Ooremment 
shall  adopt  a  settled  policy,  the  commanding  generals  will  be  greatly  em- 
barrassed by  it  In  my  judgment,  it  is  indispensable  to  fix  upon  some 
principle  of  action  and  abide  by  it  Until  long  after  the  foil  of  Sumter, 
I  clung  to  my  old  ideas  of  non-interference  with  slayery  within  State  limits 
bj  the  Federal  Goyemment  It  was  my  hope  and  belief  that  the  rebellion 
niight  be  suppressed,  and  slavery  left  to  the  free  disposition  of  the  States 
within  which  the  institution  existed.  By  them,  I  thought  it  certain  that 
the  remoTal  of  the  institution  would  be  gradually  effected  without  shock 
or  disturbance  or  injury,  but  peaceably  and  beneficially.  But  the  war  has 
been  protracted  for  beyond  my  aDticipations,  and  with  the  postpone- 
ment of  decisiTe  results  came  increased  bitterness  and  intensified  sliena- 
tion  of  nearly  the  entire  white  population  of  the  slaye  States.  With  this 
state  of  foots  came  the  conviction  to  my  mind  that  the  restoration  of  the 
old  Union  with  slavery  untouched  except  by  the  mere  weakening  effects 
of  the  war,  was  impossible.  Looking  attentively  at  the  new  state  of 
things,  I  became  satisfied  that  a  great  minority  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  had  made  up  their  minds  that  the  constitutional  supremacy  of  the 
national  Government  should  be  vindicated,  and  the  territorial  integrity 
of  the  country  maintained,  come  or  go  what  might  I  became  satisfied 
also  that  to  secure  the  accomplishment  of  these  great  otjects,  slavery  must 
go.  That  the  €k)vemment  of  the  United  States,  under  the  war  power 
might  destroy  slavery  I  never  doubted.    I  only  doubted  the  expediency 
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of  its  exerdBe.  When  I  mw  that  to  abftain  from  militiry  interfoeooe 
with  BlATery  was  simply  to  contribute  the  whole  moral  and  physical  power 
of  the  Goremment  to  the  continued  snljagation  of  nearly  fcmr  millioii 
loyal  people,  that  doubt  was  gone.  In  my  judgment^  the  military  order 
of  General  Hunter  should  have  been  sustained.  The  President,  idio  Is  as 
sound  in  head  as  he  is  excellent  in  heart,  thought  otherwise ;  and  I,  as  in 
duty  bound,  submit  my  judgment  to  his.  The  language  of  the  Preddent's 
proclamation  clearly  shows  that  his  mind  is  not  finally  decided.  It  jralnts 
to  a  contingency  in  which  he  may  recognise  the  dear  necessity.  My  oon- 
yiction  is,  that  that  contingency  will  soon  arise,  if  misfortunes  so  great  do 
not  occur  as  to  orertum  all  antidpationa,  .  •  •** 


ToiheBan.  Pierre  SouU^  in  Fort  Lt^aifetU. 

<*•...  The  memories  of  the  happier  days,  when  we  were  associated 
in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  are  yet  fredi  in  my  mind,  and  prompt 
eyezy  wish  to  serve  you  in  any  mode,  not  incompatible  wiUi  my  puWo 
duties,  which  you  can  dedre. 

**I  hare  called  the  attention  of  the  Preddent  and  of  the  Secretary  of 
War  to  the  letter  which  you  addressed  to  me  under  date  of  the  27th  of 
June,  and  regret  the  necesdty  of  informing  you  that  they  decline  entering 
into  any  explanations  or  making  any  fhrther  order  in  your  case  at  present. 

*' Would  to  Gk>d  that  you  and  the  thousands  of  others  *  who  had  no 
share  or  agency  in  bringing  forth  this  revolution,*  had  not  thought  it 
your  duty  to  acquiesce  in  the  action  of  the  minority  or  minority  (be  it 
which  it  may)  by  which  the  offidd  organization  of  the  State  was  placed 
in  armed  oppodtion  to  the  constitutiond  author!^  of  the  Govemment  of 
the  whole  country  I  Had  this  not  been,  the  bright  old  days  would  already 
hare  been  brighter  new  days." 

To  Major-  Oeneral  Butler^  at  New  Orleam, 

**  WAmmyrox,  t/My  SI,  ISSt. 

^ ....  I  have  not  seen  the  instructions,  if  any  have  been  prepared, 
which  Generd  Shepley  is  to  take  back  with  him  to  New  Orleans;  nor 
has  it  so  happened  that  I  hare  talked  with  dther  the  Preddent  or  Mr. 
Stanton  on  the  subject  of  such  instructions.  All  I  know  of  the  Preddent*s 
views  is,  intimations  I  have  heard  from  him,  that  it  may  posdbly  become 
necessary,  in  order  to  keep  the  river  open  below  Memphis,  to  turn  the 
heavy  black  population  of  its  banks  into  defenders. 

"  You  will  see  from  what  I  have  written  that  in  what  I  have  to  say  on 
the  important  topic  touched  in  your  letter  by  way  of  reply  to  mine  of  June 
84th,  I  shsll  express  only  my  own  opinions;  opinions,  however,  to  which  I 
am  just  as  sure  the  masses  will  and  the  politicians  must  come,  as  I  am  sure 
that  both  politicians  and  masses  have  come  to  opinions  expressed  by  me 
when  they  found  few  concurrents. 
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*'  I  l>egin  with  the  proposition  that  we  mutt  either  abandon  the  at- 
tempt to  retain  the  Gulf  Statee,  or  that  we  moat  giye  fteedom  to  every 
bUto  within  their  limita.  We  cannot  maintain  the  contest  with  the  dia- 
adyantages  of  nnacclimated  troops  and  distant  supplies  against  an  enemy 
able  to  bring  one-half  the  population  under  arms,  with  the  other  half  held 
to  labor,  at  no  cost  except  that  of  bare  subsistence,  for  the  armed  moiety. 
Still  less  can  we  maintjiin  the  contest  if  all  we  do  must  necessarily  enrage 
and  alienate  th^  military  hali^  while  we  do  nothing  to  conciliate,  but  rery 
much  to  disaffect,  the  laboring  hal£ 

^  I  have  not  time  to  argue  this  out,  or  even  to  qualify  as  might  be  nec- 
essary to  avoid  captious  oljection,  the  generality  of  my  statement  Of  its 
substantial  accuracy  I  am  certain. 

*'  As  to  the  border  States,  eren  indnding  Arkansas,  a  different  rule  may 
be  adopted.  In  these  States  the  President's  plan  of  compensated  emanci- 
pation may  be  adequate  to  a  solution  of  the  sUrery  question ;  though  I 
confess  my  apprehensions  that  the  sUyeholders  of  these  States  will  delay 
acceptance  of  the  proposition  until  it  will  become  impossible  to  induce 
Congress  to  vote  the  compensation.  Should  compensated  emancipation 
fidl  in  those  States,  emancipation  will  not  be  the  less  a  necessity;  and 
prompt  emancipation,  as  a  military  measure  in  the  Qulf  States,  will  facili- 
tate it  by  affording  a  conrenient  and  easy  outlet  for  the  fireedmen. 

*'  It  wiU  not  escape  your  acute  observation  that  military  emancipation 
in  the  Qulf  States  will  settle,  or  largely  contribute  to  settle,  the  negro  ques- 
tion in  the  Free  States.  I  am  not  myself  afiraid  of  the  negroes.  I  have 
not  the  slightest  objection  to  their  contributing  their  industry  to  the  juros* 
perity  of  the  State  of  which  I  am  a  citizen,  or  to  their  being  protected  in 
their  rights  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  by  the  same  laws 
which  protect  me.  But  I  know  that  many  honest  men  really  think  that 
they  are  not  to  be  permitted  to  reside  permanently  in  the  Korthem  States, 
and  I  believe  myself  that,  if  left  free  to  choose,  most  of  them  would  prefer 
warmer  climes  to  ours.  Let  the  South  be  opened  to  negro  emigration  by 
emancipation  along  the  Qulf^  and  it  seems  pretty  certain  that  the  blacks  of 
the  North  will  go  southward,  and  leave  behind  them  no  question  to  quar- 
rel over,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned. 

**  This  rough  statement  sufficiently  presents  my  general  view. 

*'  Now  for  its  practical  application  in  Louisiana.  Of  course  if  some 
prudential  consideration  did  not  forbid,  I  should  at  once,  if  I  were  in  your 
place,  notify  the  slaveholders  of  Louisiana  that  henceforth  they  must  be 
content  to  pay  their  laborers  wages.  This  measure  would  settle  it  in  the 
minds  of  the  working-population  of  the  State  that  the  Union  general  is 
their  friend ;  would  be  apt  to  secure  him  a  good  deal  of  devotion  among 
them ;  and  when  be  wanted  faithfhl  glides  or  scouts,  he  could  find  them. 
It  is  quite  true  that  such  an  order  could  not  be  enforced  by  military  power 
beyond  military  lines ;  but  it  would  enforce  itself  by  degrees  a  good  way 
beyond  tbem,  and  would  moke  the  extension  of  military  lines  compara- 
tively quite  easy. 
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"It  mmybeidd  that  gach  an ordcrwonld  beanimUed,  I  think  not  It 
is  plain  enough  to  lee  that  the  annnlliiig  of  Hnnter*s  order  waa  a  miatalnL 
It  will  not  be  repeated. 

"Do  the  acts  of  Oongren  leaye,  indeed,  mnch  room  for  choice^  if  thoae 
acts  are  to  be  fidthfhUy  obeyed  t  The  act  of  laat  year  declared  the  davea 
of  all  persons,  if  employed  in  aid  of  the  rebellion,  firee.  The  acts  of  this 
last  session  declare  free  the  slayes  of  all  persons  who  themselves  engage  in 
rebellion,  or  aid  and  abet  it ;  prohibit  the  retam  of  fbgitiyes  liy  military 
commanders;  and  authorize  the  employment  of  slayes  in  the  service  of  the 
Union  either  as  laborers  or  in  arms,  or  both,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Fred* 
dent  How  these  acts  can  be  ezecnted  and  slayery  maintained|  espedaUy 
where  slaves  are  numerous,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive. 

"  I  think  the  President  feels  this  difficulty.  •  .  •  Heuce,  the  other  day, 
when  some  conversation  occurred  about  Qeneral  Hunter,  he  was  very  fkr 
from  expressing  the  same  dissatisfaction  with  General  Hunter's  course  that 
he  would  have  done  five  or  six  weeks  ago. 

"  The  truth  is,  there  has  been  a  great  change  in  the  public  mind  within 
a  few  weekflL  The  people  are  resolved  not  to  give  up  tiie  struggle  for  ter- 
ritorial integrity.  They  mean  to  keep  every  inch  of  American  soil  in  the 
United  States.  Whatever  stands  in  the  way  of  this  determination  must  get 
out  of  the  way.  If  State  oiganizations,  they  must  fall ;  if  negro  slavery,  it 
must  be  abolisbed. 

"Now  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  just  as  well  to  make  the  shortest  pos- 
sible work  of  this  as  the  longest  possible.  Negro  slavery  should  first  fidl 
where  it  has  done  most  mischief^  and  where  its  extinction  will  do  most 
good  in  weakening  rebellion  and  incidentally  otherwise  in  the  extreme 
South.  .  •  . 

"  You  must  determine,  in  the  exercise  of  your  own  good  judgment,  what 
prudence  will  permit ;  but  so  far  as  prudence  allows,  you  may  certainly 
well  go.  .  .  .** 

To  Major- General  John  Pope^  Army  (if  Virginia. 

"  WiBHoraTOir,  Aitffuti  1, 186B. 

".  ...  I  am  not  quite  certain  that  it  is  best  to  exact  an  oath  of 
allegiance  as  a  condition  of  permission  to  remain  within  our  lines.  It  is 
so  easily  taken  and  broken ;  and  besides  it  seems  hardly  fair  to  demand  it 
when  we  are  not  sure  of  being  able  to  afibrd  the  corresponding  protection. 
Would  it  not  suffice  to  exact  absolute  acquiescence  in  the  Union  occupa- 
tion, and  punish  severely  and  summarily  all  correspondence  with  rebels 
and  expressions  of  hostility  to  the  Government? 

"  Allow  me  to  express  a  hope  that  you  will  deal  generously  and  kindly 
with  the  blacks,  who  are  almost  all  loyal.  They  have  rendered  great  ser- 
vices in  many  cases,  and  have  then  been  given  up  to  slavery.  This  is  too 
bad.  If  I  were  in  the  field,  I  would  let  every  man  understand  that  no 
man  loyal  to  the  Union  can  be  a  slave.  We  must  come  to  this.  The 
public  sentiment  of  the  world,  common-sense,  and  common  justice,  demand 
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it.    The  looner  we  reepect  the  demand,  the  better  for  va  and  fbr  our 


To  Bolmi  DaU  Oimi,  Btq. 

«» wi— w,  artowfty  i>.  19m. 

^'.  •  •  •  Yonr  note,  with  your  admirable  letter  on  emancipation  ad- 
dreiNd  to  me,  came  dnly.  My  own  Judgment,  aa  I  aaid  to  you  in 
oopTeraation,  haa  inclined  to  emancipation  liy  military  ordera,  founded 
on  military  eiigencies,  and  made  liy  the  commanding  general  of  the  two 
great  Southern  departmenta,  rather  than  general  emandpatlon  by  procla- 
mation of  the  President.  Conyinced,  howerer,  aa  I  am,  of  the  indispen- 
sable neoesdty  of  the  thing,  I  am  comparatiTely  indifferent  aa  to  the  mode, 
and  am  entirdy  ready  to  stand  by  you  in  support  of  yours. 

^  Yesterday  your  letter  to  the  I^resident  came,  and  I  lost  no  time,  after 
submitting  it  to  the  perusal  of  Mr.  Stanton,  in  placing  it  in  the  hands  of 
the  President.    I  hare  not  seen  him  since. 

<«  It  cannot  fail  to  impress  him  powerftiUy.  God  grant  Uiat  it  may  im- 
pel him  to  action  I  You  will  hardly  erer  accomplish  agreater  work  than 
thia  letter.  It  seems  to  me  impossible  to  exceed  the  fbroe  and  energy  with 
which  you  haye  urged  the  sublimest  of  duties.  The  letter  thrilled  me  like 
a  bugle-caU ;  and  when  published,  aa  it  should  be,  I  hope  it  may  proTe  a 
trumpet  of  reaurrection  to  our  people. 

'*  The  rebels  are  driyen  out  of  Maryland,  but  th^  haye  taken  out  with 
them  all  their  artiUeiyi  traina,  and  spoils.  Still,  it  is  much  that  their  au- 
dacious designs  on  Maryland,  Peunsylyania,  and  Waahing^n,  are  defeated. 
Oh,  that  the  President  and  those  who  control  military  moyements,  may 
see  the  neoesdty  of  following  up  yigorously  and  inde&tigably  the  success 
now  achieyed,  by  blow  on  blow  till  the  rebellion  ia  finally  crushed  I " 

To  Senator  John  Sherman^  nf  Ohio. 

**  Wamubotum,  ByimfAtr  SO,  18SS. 

**....  The  fyiture  does  not  look  promising  to  me,  though  it  may  be 
blighter  than  it  seems  likely  to  be. 

*<  Since  General  Halleck  haa  been  here  the  conduct  of  the  war  has  been 
abandoned  to  him  by  the  President  almost  absolutely.  We  who  are  called 
members  of  the  cabinet,  but  are  in  reality  only  separate  heads  of  depart- 
ments, meeting  now  and  then  for  talk  on  whateyer  happena  to  come  up- 
permost—not for  grays  consultation  on  matters  concerning  the  salyation 
of  the  couDtry— we  haye  aa  little  to  do  with  it  aa  if  we  were  heads  of 
fiictories  supplying  shoes  or  clothing.  No  regular  and  systematic  reports 
of  what  is  done  are  made,  I  belieye,  eyen  to  the  Prerident ;  certainly  none 
are  made  to  the  cabinet. 

^  Of  course,  we  may  hope  the  best ;  that  priyilege  alwaya  remains.  It 
is  painful,  howeyer,  to  hear  compUdnts  of  remissness,  delays,  discords,  dan- 
gers, and  feel  that  there  must  be  ground  for  such  complaints,  and  know  at 
the  same  time  that  one  haa  no  power  to  remedy  the  eyils  complained  of 
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and  yet  be  thought  to  haye.  Iiaw  the  Keil  Home  on  fire,  and ftlt  ride  at 
heart  to  think  I  could  do  nothing  to  arrest  the  piogrMi  of  the  oonflagni» 
Hon.  Comparfaig  great  thingi  to  amall,  I  experience  iimilarfbelingi  now. 
The  difference  it,  that  no  one  thought  me  reaponaible  fbr  the  adminiatr^ 
tion  of  the  Are  department  of  Colnmboa. 

^  Well,  the  rebel  army  is  withdrawn  from  Maryland,  and  that  is  fom^^ 
thing,  but  far  leas  than  we  antidpated.  We  hoped  it  wonld  not  be  pw* 
mitted  to  withdraw  except  in  flight  and  ntter  demoralization.  It  is  in 
fact,  howerer,  to-day  reUtiyely  stronger  than  onr  own.  It  has  lost  leas ; 
it  has  taken  more  prisoners;  more  guns;  more  snpplies  of  every  sort 
Still  I  hope  we  shall  reduce  the  disparity  from  day  to  day,  and  soon  shift 
the  balance  and  complete  the  work.    Let  ns  hope  in  ProTidence.  .  •  •'' 

ToBUhmBwriU. 

•  WiJBiraTCfl^  (hhUF%  istt. 

^ .  •  .  •  Among  my  most  cherished  recollections  are  those  connected 
with  the  organisation  and  action  of  the  Liberty  party.  I  haye  nerer 
changed  the  opinion  I  once  took  occaaon  to  express  hi  the  Senate,  liiaft 
a  body  of  more  earnest,  patriotic,  and  intelligent  men  were  nerer  asso- 
ciated in  political  action.  Many  of  those  who  participated  in  ita  woik 
have  passed  from  earth.  I  remember  them  affectionately,  and  haye  deeply 
regretted  that  they  could  not  lire  to  witness  the  ascendency  of  the  prin- 
ciples for  which  th^  labored  so  disinterestedly.  I  ^oice  in  numbering 
among  those  who  suryiTC  many  of  my  most  yalued  friends. 

^^  Your  own  sendees  in  the  great  cause  of  freedom  and  humanity  have 
always  been  cordially  recognized  and  appreciated  by  me.  It  was  with 
real  pleasure,  therefore,  that  I  receiyed  your  note  of  the  2d  instant ;  and  I 
have  read  attentiyely  the  paper  you  inclosed.  While  there  are  many 
things  in  your  plan,  and  especially  the  feature  of  a  North  American  2k>ll- 
yerein,  which  seem  to  me  to  deserye  attentiye  consideration  with  a  yiew 
to  practical  results,  I  haye  not  been  able  to  see  any  ground  for  thinking 
that  the  pT4<|tiTig  struggle  can  be  terminated  by  any  arrangement  recognis- 
ing a  Southern  Confederacy  formed  out  of  the  United  States. 

**  It  is  true  that,  prior  to  the  attack  upon  Fort  Sumter,  I  ahared  a 
quite  general  opinion  that,  if  the  other  States  could  be  retained  peaceably 
in  the  Union,  it  would  be  better  to  allow  the  sefyen  States  which  had 
formed  the  so-called  Confederate  €k>yemment  to  try  the  experiment  of  a 
separate  existence,  rather  than  incur  the  evils  of  a  bloody  war  and  a  vast 
debt  The  attack  on  Sumter  made  such  an  airangrement  impossible,  and 
left  nothing  practicable  except  the  assertion  of  the  rightftd  supremacy 
of  the  national  €k>yemment  oyer  all  parts  of  the  Union.  The  work  of  re- 
establishing that  supremacy  has  been  unnecessarily  protracted.  It  may 
perhaps  be  not  unreasonably  thought  that  errors  in  counsel,  and  irresolu- 
tion and  ill-success  in  military  action,  are  ascribable  to  an  oyerruling 
Providence,  which  has  determined  that  this  war  shall  be  not  only  our 
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t  tor  bftTing  n  loagilundin  thsgoilt  ofiUrBy,  bnttheoo- 
cadoD  alio  of  bnaUng  tiie  bondi  of  the  lUTa. 

"  The  prodamstion  of  the  Fmldait  bu  detwmined  thit  if  tb«  rebel- 
Uon  Goutbiae*,  eUTeT;  ahsU  c«Me,  n  &r  aa  the  authority  of  the  United 
State*  is  conoened,  on  the  lat  of  Jsnurj  next  TUe  greet  act  of  joitice 
haTing  been  thai  performed  ma;  we  not  hope  that  with  vigor  and  energy 
wa  may  aee  the  rebeUion  soppreiaed  .be£»e  the  cloae  of  another  ipriogT 
If  at  least,  think  the  hope  not  iU-foimded.  I  am  confldent  that  iM)tb*''g  !■ 
needed  to  Inaaie  thererolt,  except  the  'rigoroni  nae  of  the  neetiiaiy  meani, 
whidi  we  baTB  In  ainmdanoe;  and,  iriiat  ia  indiipauablo  to  all  eiicceM, 
ttie  &Tor  of  Qod."  ■  j 

".  .  .  .  I  was  glad  to-dar  to  recrfre  jonr  letter  of  the  let  inetant,    I  \i 

bare  long  been  of  opinion  tiut  a  much  more  comprahn^Te  poUcy,  both  J 

in  militarj  and  dTil  adminlatratlon,  wu  neceaiary  to  the  apeedy  and  thop-  ^ 

DUgh  relstabUahment  of  the  conatitntional  anthoiity  of  the  Fedoal  Qov-  i 

enunent  thronghout  the  comttry.  Tonr  view  of  the  neoeMltj  of  a  cItU 
gOTcrnment  in  rebel  Btatea,  under  the  anaplcci  of  the  United  Statea,  I 
bare  alio  felt ;  and  I  have  endearored  to  ImpreM  it  npon  the  Admlniatra- 
tion  and  upon  Congreae,  though  with  leai  facceaa  than  I  wiahed.    At  firrt,  I 

the  Prerident  and  nearly  the  whole  caUnet  were  &ronbla  to  It ;  but  '  ■ 

tbaatroinonaobjectlonaof  oneor  two  made  the  Freddent,  who  dlalikea  <1 

controTeny,  abandon  it.  jj 

"  In  GongreM,  a  plan  fiir  a  civil  gaTemment  waa  reported  fivm  the  Ij 

Jndiciaiy  Committee  in  the  Senate,  bnt  no  actlcm  was  taken  upon  It  In  I  ' 

consequence  of  apprehensions  of  conserratlTe  Benaton  that  it  mightsome-  ', 

how  siTect  slaTcry,    The  plsn  to  which  I  refer  prapoeed,  dmply,  the  ap-  U 

pointment  of  a  GoTeraor  and  tliree  Judges;  the  flnt  constitnting  the  ex-  j! 

ecntiTe,  the  three  judges  the  Jndidaiy,  and  all  together  constituting  the  j  | 

Legislature,  for  any  district  occupied  by  our  troops— the  district  to  be  ex-  ■ ' 

tended  with  the  occnpadon  until  it  should  embrace  an  entire  State.  The 
adTsntages  of  this  plan  seem  to  me  to  be  obvious.  It  would  interfere  with 
no  local  administration,  beyond  insisting  on  loyalty;  It  wonld  afford  a 
head,  in  place  of  the  Stata  organizatioD,  acting  directly  on  the  people  in 
th«  ordinary  form  of  legislative,  Judicial,  and  executive  administration; 
and  it  could  give  way,  without  any  great  disturbance  or  iucoQveoience, 
upon  the  reGstablisbment  of  the  State  govertunent.  With  an  able  Govern- 
or, and  three  Judicious  men  as  Judges,  the  plan  could  liave  been  put  Into 
operation,  for  example,  in  the  portion  of  Miasisdppi  occupied  by  you,  and 
the  people  would  hardly  have  been  conscious  of  the  change  from  their 
i^nlar  State  government,  unless  county  snd  municipal  organizations  should 
pBTHst  in  disloyalty,  and  the  loyal  men  should  be  too  few  to  replace  them 
by  new  elections. 
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^  In  place  of  this,  we  haye  an  miayitflniatic  i^jaiem  of  mflitaiy  gom- 
OTB,  who  cannot  poMibly  act  in  any  other  capad^  than  eiecutivCi  without 
shocking  the  fixed  notioni  of  our  people. 

"Periiaps  we  ahall  come  to  aomething  like  thia,  but  we  more  ezoee^ 
ing  alow.    All  great  bodiea  do,  it  ia  nid ;  and  therafore  we  mnat  be  great 

"  Aa  to  daT«7,  you  know  my  ideaa.  It  waa  my  moat  aidant  wiah  aid 
hope  that  after  the  eatabliahment  of  the  principle  that  alaToy  could  not 
be  extended,  or  maintained,  nnder  Federal  Jnriadiction  by  Federal  au- 
thority, it  might  be  left  within  the  Btatea  to  the  abaohite  diapodtionof  the 
Btatea  themaelvea.  When  the  inaorrection  iirat  broke  ont,  I  thought  that 
it  might  be  apeedily  suppreaBed  l^  the  actiTeme  of  the  neocHaiy  meau^ 
and  that  without  affecting  the  inadtution  of  alaTeiy  otherwiae  than  morally. 
The  progress  of  the  war  haa  been,  periiapa  proTidentiaUy,  aoch  that  it  haa 
become  hnposdble,  and  haa  now,  in  my  Judgment,  been  long  impoasible^ 
to  suppress  the  rebellion  without  suppressing  the  institution  which  gires 
it  life.  I  would  prefer  to  haye  had  thia  necesdty  recognind  l>y  mUitaiy 
authoritiea,  acting  through  military  orders  according  to  militazy  exigen- 
cies. I  waa,  therefore,  in  fitror  of  General  Hunter'a  order,  and  of  mxppott- 
ing  General  Butler  in  the  exercise  of  a  similar  discretion.  Such  orden 
would  haye  settled  the  question  without  noise,  and  probably  without 
much  excitement. 

'*  Aa  the  President  did  not  concur  in  thia  Judgment,  I  waa  willing,  and 
indeed  yery  glad,  to  accept  the  proclamation  aa  the  next  best  mode  of 
dealing  with  the  sutject 

^^Ido  hope  we  shall  now  haye  more  energy  and  actiyity  in  the  proa»> 
cution  of  the  war.  Our  news  from  the  Army  of  the  Mississippi  is  yery  en- 
couraging ;  and  aa  it  appears  that  the  rebels  are  being  driyen  out  of  Ken- 
tucky, I  hope  that  soon  the  national  linea  will  be  farther  adyanced  south* 
ward  than  eyer ;  that,  at  the  same  time,  yigorous  operations  on  the  coast 
will  reduce  eyery  fortification  on  the  coast,  from  Norfolk  round  to  Browna- 
yille.  It  is  something  of  a  danger,  though  I  trust  but  temporary,  that 
Stuart^s  cayaliy  are  this  morning  ia  possession  of  Chambersburg.  But  it 
is  disgracefhL  •  •  •" 

To  Jotph  MediUy  Biq.^  Chicago. 

**  WAumraiov,  Dtomibw  18, 188S. 

**..••  It  is  a  strange  thing  for  me  to  write  explanations  or  yindica- 
tions  of  any  recommendations  of  mine.  I  prefer  they  shall  stand  or  &11 
upon  the  Judgments  of  those  to  whom  they  are  presented.  But  I  regard 
the  enactment  of  a  law  for  the  organisation  of  banking  assodationa  aa  so 
indispensably  important,  in  our  present  circumstances,  that  I  depart  from 
my  usage. 

^1  haye  seen  the'  Chieago  Tribune^  in  which,  with  great  personal  kind- 
ness and  consideration,  you  dissent  from  my  proposition.  Your  dissent,  aa 
I  understand,  is  placed  mainly  on  the  ground  that  we  ought  to  get  rid  of 
banks  altogether,  and  come  to  gold  currency. 
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''I  do  notprqpoietocUaeiMitiheMobJaetioiii.  My  time  does  not  per- 
mit. I  only  wiih  to  say  that  I  hare  looked  on  aU  sides  of  the  satject  with 
an  the  care  I  oould  use,  and  I  am  fiilly  satisfied  that  we  eatmei  gdrid  ci 
banks  and  thdr  dicolating  notes.  Try  as  we  may,  they  wiU  be  sanctioned 
in  some  States  and  at  different  times  in  all  States.  Whatlsedc  is  to  deal 
withidiatmnstbeinsQohawayas  to  get  from  it  the  greatest  possible 
good. 

^The  choice  is  between,  say,  fifteen  hundred  banks,  organised  nnder 
many  and  Taxiona  laws,  and  as  many  banking  associations  as  can  and  will 
fbmish  the  required  wecQAty^  organized  nnder  one  and  the  same  law. 

**  My  eonyiction  is  desr  that  the  people  of  the  West  wiU  saye  in  disoomits, 
exchange,  losses  by  comiterfiBits,  and  ail  the  Tariety  of  *shaTes,*  in  case  the 
plan  proposed  be  adopted,  nearly  one-half  as  much  as  the  interest  on  the 
national  debt  can  probably  amount  to. 

^  Yon  seem  to  think  that  the  plan  proposes  inconyertible  paper  money ; 
whereas  its  yery  otject  is  to  ayoid  a  delnge  of  that  sort  of  stofll  Not  only 
is  the  drcolation  of  the  association  to  be  secured  by  the  bonds  deposited 
with  the  Treasurer,  bat  it  is  to  be  payable  in  coin  as  soon  as  the  Qovem- 
ment  is  ready  to  pay  coin  for  its  own  issues,  which  must  be  at  the  earliest 
possible  day.  •  .  • 

^  The  example  of  niinois,  or  any  other  State,  which  has  allowed  other 
bonds  than  its  own  and  those  of  the  United  States  to  be  pledged,  is  not 
analogous.  The  bonds  of  the  United  States,  pledged  for  a  national  drcn- 
lation,  are  like  Kew  York  bonds  pledged  fbr  a  Kew  York  circulation.  .  .  • 

"  My  wish  is  for  the  country.    I  know  the  imminence  of  its  periL** 
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fax  gmtlj  that  Cougf  wiU  not  find  time  or  bsiv  tiM  Ind- 
nation  to  pMi  an  incnaiad  taz-lnlL  Tlie  r^oit  of  tiM 
ndMloner  of  Internal  Bercnne  tatiiflca  ne  that  tiie  ^"^^"""^  ftvnn  that  i 
cannot  lUl  abort  of  $160,000,000  a  year,  while  tibe  lerennea  ftooi 
toma  cannot  be  eatimated  at  lev  than  $80,000,000.  Hie  loweat  poe* 
rfble  point  la  $60/X)0,000,  and  the  higheat  probable  pohit  ia  $78,000,000. 
Oar  income  from  taxation,  therefore,  in  Tariooa  finrni^  wiU  range  from 
$900,000,000  to  $886,000,000.  Oar  whole  debt  ia  at  the  preaent  moment, 
in  roand  nomben,  $770,000,000 ;  to  which  maj  be  added,  fiir  floating 
debt,  in  all  ibrma,  $80,000,000.  Hy  imprenon  ia  that  the  amoont  will 
not  be  fband  to  be  so  large,  bat  I  haye  no  meana  of  forming  an  endvdy 
acearate  Jadgment 

^  I  haye  no  reason  to  change  the  eatimatea  sabmitted  by  me  to  Con- 
greit,  or  to  beliere  that  oar  aggregate  debt  on  the  l8t  of  Jaly,  1884,  can 
be  carried  beyond  $1,760,000,000.  With  a  good  national  free-banking 
law,  I  think  the  interest  on  this  amoont  can  be  kept  down  to  fiye  percent ; 
it  oaght  to  be  reduced  even  below  that  Call  it  fiye  per  cent,  and  the  in- 
terest will  be  $67,600,000.  Add  to  this  sam  for  ordinary  expenditoxea, 
$70,000,000;  or,  allowing  for  extrayagance,  say  $80,000,000,  the  aggre- 
gate is  $167,600,000,  leaying  from  $82,600,000  to  $67,600,000  for  a  rinking 
Axnd.  Sorely  with  a  pledge  of  the  whole  costoms  for  interest  and  redoo- 
tion  of  the  principal,  and  with  this  large  taxation,  if  any  bonds  on  earth 
can  be  made  secure  by  taxation,  oors  are  already  made  secore. 

^  My  own  conyiction  is,  that  the  greatest  detriment  to  the  poblic  cred- 
it now  arises  from  the  diyorce  of  the  Goyemment  from  the  ordinary  cor- 
rency  of  the  coontry.  If  that  corrency  were  brought  under  regulation 
of  the  €k>yemment  by  the  bill  which  I  propose,  and  so  made  the  medium 
in  which  all  duties,  taxes,  and  other  dues,  could  be  paid  in  ordinary  times, 
while  the  banking  associations  would  frimish  safe  depositories  of  public 
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moneyB— made  aafo,  if  you  pleaie,  hj  adequate  secoritiet  as  under  the 
French  syatem— I  haye  no  doubt  that  the  bonds  would  be  so  stren^hened 
that  loans  would  be  comparatiTely  easy,  and  the  great  evils  of  an  c.xces- 
siyely  redundant  currency  would  be  ayerted. 

'*  But,  as  in  relation  to  the  war  last  year,  I  urged  measures  which,  in 
my  judgment,  would  have  terminated  it  ere  this  time  at  leas  than  two- 
thirds  the  cost  incurred,  my  counsels  were  substantially  disregarded ;  so 
now  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  the  sa&  ways  in  finance  are  only  to  be 
learned  by  the  hard  teachings  of  bitter  ezpezience.  •  •  .^ 

To  WtUiam  FUt  I^euondm^  UfUUd  8taU$  BtnaU. 

"WiMuieiUB,  Jmrnmrny  fl,  ISM. 

"•  •  • .  I  called  to  see  you  this  morning,  but  you  had  Just  left  your  room. 

''My  solicitude  in  respect  to  our  finances  is  rery  great. 

"Last  session,  against  my  most  earnest  remonstrances,  Congress  insirted 
on  the  conyerdon  clause.  It  operated  as  I  had  represented  it  would.  It 
made  negotiations  impossible  except  below  par,  and  at  increasingly  dis* 
adyantageous  rates.  Had  I  resorted  to  such  negotiations  and  thus  nulli- 
fied the  conyerrion  clause,  what  reproaches  should  I  not  haye  incurred  for 
the  Administration,  for  the  men  who  support  it,  and  for  myself! 

*<  In  my  first  report  (July,  1861),  I  suggested  a  tax  on  bank-notes  as 
well  as  other  internal  taxes,  but  at  that  sesdon  no  internal  duties  at  all 
were  imposed.  We  aU  hoped  that  the  increased  customs  duties  and  the 
direct  tax  might  suffice. 

«<  In  my  second  report— just  before  the  suspension— I  proposed  a  na- 
donal  banJcing  system  and  a  tax  on  circulation,  both  fbr  the  banks  organ- 
ized under  it  and  the  local  banks.  It  is  my  well-considered  Judgment 
that,  had  these  yiews  been  adopted  at  the  last  sesdon,  together  with  the 
measures  I  urged  in  respect  to  loans,  there  would  haye  been  comparatlyely 
little  financial  embarrassment  at  this  time. 

''But  Congress  thought  otherwise.  The  system  of  conyersion  was 
adopted,  and  the  Banking  Association  Bill  was  only  ordered  to  be  printed 
for  public  information  and  consideration. 

*'  At  this  session  I  haye  repeated  my  former  recommendations ;  and  in 
addition  as  a  temporary  measure  I  sent  to  both  the  Financial  Committees 
the  biU  which  actually  passed  the  Senate. 

"Instead  of  this  bill,  which  would  haye  enabled  me  to  ayert  the  in- 
crease of  United  States  notes,  to  some  extent  at  least,  Congress  passed  a 
joint  resolution  looking  only  to  the  acceleration  of  that  increase,  and  now 
the  House  has  adopted  a  measure  which  still  looks  in  the  same  direction. 

'*  I  do  not  propose  to  argue  any  thing  in  this  letter.  Indeed,  the  rapid 
adyance  of  gold  speaks  aU  that  can  be  said.  But  I  do  wish  to  keep  in 
your  most  kind  consideration  the  indispensable  importance  of  adequate 
measures  for  the  crisis. 

"  You  have  the  brain  of  a  statesman  and  the  heart  of  a  patriot    Keyer 

was  greater  need  of  both." 
25 
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To  Waiiam  P.  MOmi^ 


*<...•  The  uewspapen  cannot  be  relied  npon  fbr  coirect  infbnnatloa 
of  whftfc  tnuupiret  here.  Their  coirespondents  gather  their  infiwmation 
^rom  street  talk  and  conTemtions  with  members  and,  ocyaaionally,  with 
heads  or  employte  of  departments,  and,  in  the  mnldtade  of  oonilictfaig 
statements  and  opinions,  rarely  hit  the  precise  truth. 

'*  The  bill  of  the  committee,  which  has  passed  the  Honse^  does  not  ez» 
press  my  yiews,  though  in  some  respects  it  is  much  better  than  the  act 
of  last  session ;  and  so  much  was  conceded  to  me  by  the  committee,  that 
I  did  not  think  it  wise  to  oppose  its  passage  through  the  House,  though  I 
should  have  been  glad  to  have  had  it  amended  in  several  particulars : 

^  1.  I  desired  that  interest  on  all  temporary  loans  should  be  paid  in 
United  States  notes. 

''2.  I  preferred  that  the  Treasury  notes  bearing  interest  should  be 
made  a  legal  tender  for  their  face  yalue,  excluding  interest,  instead  of 
being  made  conyertible  into  United  States  notes.* 

*'  8.  I  did  not  see  the  necessity  of  increasing  the  issue  of  United  States 
notes. 

**  4.  I  thought  the  tax  on  bank-note  circulation  should  be  a  unifbnn 
rate  of  two  per  cent,  per  annum,  payable  semi-annually,  instead  of  the 
graduated  scale  preferred  by  the  committee. 

'*  6.  I  wished  that  the  section  authorizing  deposits  in  State  banks  and 
checks  upon  them,  that  is  to  say,  the  virtual  restoration  of  the  pet-bank 
system,  riiould  be  stricken  out  altogether. 

*^  The  minority  of  the  committee  is  yet  ayerse  to  the  uniform  Currency 
and  Banking  Bill ;  but  I  still  hope  to  get  a  minority  in  its  £iTor;  but  it  is 
precisely  on  this  point  that  all  efforts  should  be  concentrated.  If  this  bill 
can  be  passed  into  law,  it  is  comparatively  unimportant  what  other  meas- 
ures prevail  So  it  is  if  the  bill  does  not  become  a  law.  With  it,  success 
is  posdble  and  probable.  Without  it  &ilure  is  probable  if  not  cer- 
tain. .  .  .*' 

To  Eoraee  Oreeleff,  New  York. 

**  WiaHDTOTOH,  Januaiy  88^  186S. 

" .  .  .  .  Why  don't  you— who  can  so  well  point  out  the  path  which 
others  ought  to  walk— do  your  part  toward  the  great  and  indispensable 
work  of  establishing  a  uniform  national  currency  ?  A  breaking  up  of  the 
cabinet  would  hardly,  I  fear,  in  these  last  days  of  the  session,  promote 
the  success  of  the  legislative  measures  without  which  the  President  can 
hardly  expect  to  carry  on  the  war  or  any  thing  else,  very  successfully,  in 
face  of  the  opposition  he  is  likely  to  encounter.  Let  us  get  the  measures 
necessary  to  the  success  of  any  Republican  Administration  adopted,  and 
then  let  the  cabinet  be  reconstituted  if  you  will.  For  one,  I  am  quite 
willing  to  bo  reconstituted,  I  have  neither  love  nor  hate  for  the  position 
I  occupy,  and  have  two  great  regrets  connected  with  it :  one,  that  I  ever 
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took  it;  the  other,  that,  haTing  retigned  it,  I  yielded  to  the  ttomnele  of 
those  who  said  I  maait  leeome  it 

**  Bat  this  ia  apart  from  the  great  queitioii— which  k  nU  eeoond  tio  any 
coimeeted  with  the  war  iteelf  at  tUa  time.  What  flnandal  meaenre  u«q 
take  na  back  to  the  Arm  ground  from  which  the  legiilation  of  laat  seflsion  v 
freed  na  f  .  .  .  The  main  point  ia  the  banking  biU.  A  drcuUtion  iiraed ' 
directly  by  the  QoTemment  cannot  be  made  a  good  currency.  The  diffi- 
culty ia  partly  in  the  niUitr§  ^f  ik$  thing  and  partly  in  the  tuUwrsiffmm, 
The  total  difficulty  ia  nnaurmountable,  and  so  saye  all  experience. 

M  The  only  way  which  hat  had  trial  enough  to  warrant  reasonable  ex- 
pectationsof  success  is  through  banking  institutions.  Local  bankswere 
tried  in  the  War  of  1812,  and  failed  dinstrously,  and  they  will  iSdl  Just  as 
disastrously  now.  A  Bank  of  the  United  States  has  been  twice  tried,  and 
nobody  ia  bold  enough  to  propose  a  third  triaL  There  seems  to  remain 
only  a  national  free-banking  system*  A  State  free-banking  system  haa 
been  tried  in  New  York  for  three  millions  of  people,  with  the  best  results 
on  State  credit  and  indiyidual  well-being.  What  ia  so  good  for  three 
millions  of  people  must  be  good  for  thirty  millions  or  thirty-three  mill- 
ions. .  .  .^ 

To  George  Opdyhe^  Oocrgo  Oritwoldy  and  oihon^  Nm  Torh. 

«*  WAtnMMi,  4prll  8,  ISML 

^  •  •  .  •  ImperatiTe  demands  on  my  time  compel  me  to  deny  myself 
the  gratification  of  attending  the  meeting  to  which  you  haye  invited  me. 

'*  You  will  meet  to  send  words  of  cheer  to  our  braye  soldiers  in  the 
field ;  to  declare  the  inyiolability  of  the  national  territory  and  the  suprem- 
acy of  the  national  Constitution  and  laws ;  and  to  strengthen  the  hands 
and  nerve  the  heart  of  the  President  fbr  the  great  woik  to  which  God  and 
the  people  have  called  him.  For  what  nobler  purposes  can  American 
citizens  now  assemble  f 

*'It  is  my  fixed  faith  that  Qod  does  not  mesn  that  this  American 
Republic  shall  perish.  We  are  tried  aa  by  fire,  but  our  country  will  liye. 
Notwithstanding  all  the  liolence  of  rebels,  and  their  sympathiaers  on  this 
or  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  our  country  will  lire.  And  while  our 
country  lives,  slavery,  the  chief  source  and  cause  and  agent  of  all  our 
ills,  will  die.  The  friends  of  the  Union  in  the  South,  before  rebellion, 
predicted  the  destruction  of  slavery  as  a  consequence  of  secession,  if  that 
madness  should  prevail  Nothing,  in  my  judgment,  is  more  certain  than 
the  fulfillment  of  these  predictions.  Safe  in  the  States,  before  rebellion, 
from  all  Federal  interference,  slaveiy  has  come  out  from  its  shelter  under 
the  State  constitutions  and  laws,  to  assail  the  national  life.  It  will  surely 
die,  pierced  by  its  own  fangs  and  stings. 

"  What  matter  now  how  it  dies,  whether  as  a  consequence  or  aa  an  ob- 
ject of  the  war  ?  To  me  it  seems  that  Providence  indicates  clearly  enough 
how  the  end  of  slavery  must  come.    It  comes  in  rebel  States  by  military 
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order,  deer  ee  or  proclamttion,  not  to  be  dinegaided  or  let  aride  in  wbj 
erent  a»  &  DoUity,  bat  maintainad  and  ezacnted  with  perfect  good  ftlth  to 
all  tb-o  enfranchised ;  and  it  will  come  in  loyal  daTO  Btataa  hj  the 
strained  action  of  the  people  and  their  Lpgialatnxeai  aided  fteely  and. 
rtfonaly  by  their  brethren  of  the  fiee  Btatea.  I  may  be  miitahen  in  tUi^ 
2Mit  if  I  am,  another  and  a  better  way  may  be  rereakd. 

"  Meantime,  it  aeema  to  me  yery  necewaiy  to  aay  distinctly  what  many 
shrink  from  saying.  The  American  blacks  mnst  be  called  into  tliia  cob- 
Hicty  not  as  cattle,  not  eren  as  contrabands,  bat  as  men.  In  the  free  Btntea 
and  in  the  rebel  States,  l>y  the  proclamation  they  are  free  men,  ThaAtlor- 
ney-General,  in  an  opinion  which  defiea  refbtatioe,  has  prawaDoed  these 
freemen  cidsens  of  the  United  Statea.  Lei,  then,  the  example  of  Andrew 
Jackson,  who  did  not  hesitate  to  oppose  colored  regiments  to  British  invn- 
sion,  be  fearlessly  followed.  Let  these  blacks— acdimated,  ftmiliar  wi& 
the  ooontzy,  capable  of  great  endarance— reodTC  saitable  miHtaiy  aigani- 
sation  and  do  their  part  We  need  their  good-will,  and  most  make  flicm 
oar  friends  by  showing  ourselfes  to  be  their  friends.  We  most  hnTo  them 
fer  gaides,  for  scoats,  for  all  military  serrice  in  campa  or  field,  for  whidi 
they  are  qaalified.  Thas  employed,  from  a  burden  they  wiQ  bisoome  a 
sapport,  and  the  hazards,  priyations,  and  labors  of  white  soldiers  win  be 
proportionaUy  diminished. 

'*  Above  all,  gentlemen,  let  no  doabt  rest  on  oar  resolation  to  aostsln 
with  all  oar  hearts  and  with  all  oar  means  the  soldiers  now  in  arms  fer 
the  repablio.  Let  thdr  ranks  be  filledap;  let  their sapplies be  soflideot 
and  regalar ;  let  their  pay  be  sare.  Let  nothing  be  wanting  to  them  whidi 
can  insore  actiyity  and  efficiency.  Let  each  braye  officer  and  man  reaHn 
that  his  coantry's  loye  attends  him,  and,  inspired  by  this  thoaght,  let 
him  dare  and  do  all  that  is  possible  to  be  dared  and  done. 

**  Bo,  with  the  blesdng  of  God,  we  will  make  a  glorioas  fritore  sore. 
I  see  it  rising  before  me,  how  beaatifol  and  how  grand  I  There  is  no  time  to 
speak  of  it  now;  bat  from  all  qaarters  of  the  land  comes  the  Toice  of  the 
soTereign  people  rebaking  faction,  denoandng  treason,  and  proclaiming 
the  indiyisible  onity  of  the  repablio,  and  in  this  Heayen-inspired  anion  of 
the  people  for  the  sake  of  the  Union  is  the  sare  promise  of  that  splendid 
hereafter.'' 

To  the  Prendent. 

'*....  My  parpose  in  yisiting  Philadelphia  and  New  York  at  this 
time  is  to  ascertain  if  a  loan,  say  of  fifty  millions,  to  pay  off  all  aneais, 
cannot  now  be  obtained.  The  only  diffiealty  I  find  in  the  way  springs 
from  the  painfUl  ancertainty  generally  preyalent  as  to  the  fhtore  of  the 
war.  Notwithstanding  this,  howeyer,  I  hope  to  sacceed ;  and  I  am  greatly 
cheered  by  the  resolyed  determination  which  appears  to  animate  all  oar 
friends.  This  is  a  sentiment  which  can  be  easily  tamed  into  triamphant 
gladness  by  the  achieyement  of  some  important  saccesaes,  and  aboye  all 
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l>7  fhe  deTdopmeiit  of  tome  settled  and  promiiiiig  plan  fbr  the  laooenftd 
tonnination  of  the  oonteat  I  haTe^  ainoe  I  came  here,  heard  a  good  deal 
of  the  fiidlity  of  communication  with  the  rebels  by  their  friends  in  loyal 
States.  Alady  stated  to  me  the  other  day — Snnday— that  she  wrote  abont 
the  last  of  March  to  some  friends  in  South  Carolina,  annonndng  the  death 
of  a  relatiTe,  and  that  she  had  Jnst  reoeiTed  a  reply.  The  time  for  going 
and  returning  was  only  a  Uttle  more  than  three  weeks.  A  regular  mail 
goes  to  Nassau  under  our  postal  arrangements  with  Great  Britain,  and 
letters  to  the  interior  of  the  Confederacy  are  then  forwarded  by  the 
blockade-runners.  A  large  portbn  of  these  msils  from  Nassau  get  safely 
through.  In  fact,  it  is  not  difficult  to  imsgine  an  arrangement  by  which 
neaily  all  might  be  safely  landed  at  unfrequented  spots.  I  do  not  know 
that  there  is  any  remedy  for  this,  but  if  posdble  one  should  be  found.  •  .  .*' 

"WiMuwiiUB,  Maf  tt|  ISM. 

**....  What  the  country  may  think  proper  to  do  with  me  is  of  ikr 
less  consequence  than  what  it  is  my  dutj  to  do  for  my  country.  It  does 
not  so  much  matter  that  my  sendees  be  recognised  as  that  th^  be  fidth- 
frilly  peiformed.  Of  course,  I  hare  yery  little  inclination  for  any  political 
arrangement  which  has  reference  to  my  personal  fhtnre,  but  prefor  to 
leaTe  that  to  the  disposition  of  erents  and  the  will  of  the  people,  being 
quite  as  willing  to  resume  the  post  of  priyate  dtisen  as  to  continue  in 
my  present,  or  be  transferred  to  any  other  public  position.  .  .  ." 

To  the  Bight  Bn.  OarUan  C^om,  ClarmnaiU^  Jf.  H. 

•"WiMKomtm,  May  IB,  IMS. 

'*...•  Accept  my  thanks  for  your  yery  kind  letter. 

^  When  I  entered  upon  the  duties  of  this  Department  it  was  with 
great  self-distrust  and  with  great  reluctance ;  and  only  in  deference  to  the 
Judgments  of  many  persons  of  great  worth  and  intelligence  as  well  as  of 
high  position,  who  insisted  that  I  was  not  at  liberty  to  decline  the  post 
assigned  me  by  the  President. 

^  Under  an  almost  oppressiye  sense  of  responsibility,  and  not  unmind- 
ftil,  I  trust,  that  the  builder  labors  in  yain  except  the  Lord  build,  I  as- 
sumed, therefore,  the  direction  of  the  financial  concerns  of  this  great  na- 
tion. 

''In  an  that  I  haye  done  I  can  say  with,  I  think,  a  good  consdence, 
that  I  haye  sought  only  to  know  what  was  right,  uid  to  do  it,  without 
fear,  and  yet  without  yain  confidence. 

''  That  success  has  thus  far  attended  my  labors  is  due  partly  to  the 
constant  support  of  many  strong  and  good  men,  who  gaye  me  their  confi- 
dence early  and  haye  not  yet  withdrawn  it ;  partly  to  the  sealous  co(5p- 
eration  of  able  and  faithftil  officers  and  agents;  partly  to  the  ardent  pa- 
triotism of  the  noblest  people  that  eyer  dwelt  in  any  land ;  and  altogether 
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to  the  mercy  and  goodness  of  Qod  who  planted  this  nation,  and  does  not 
mean,  as  I  verily  beliere,  to  soffer  that  which  he  has  planted  to  be  plnckad 
up  and  destroyed. 

^I  am  glad  of  your  approyaL  It  cheers  and  inyigorates  me.  It  ia  n^ 
hope  that  you  will  not  hereafter  find  cause  to  zererse  your  Jodgmenii 
That  yon  may  not,  will  be  my  oontinnal  cndeaTor.^ 

To  Jay  Oooke^  S$q.^  PhUadelpMa. 

**Wikaa«XQB,  ^ms  %  ISSH 

''..••  You  informed  me  two  or  three  weeks  ago  that  you  had  pur- 
chased 800  shares  of  Philadelphia  and  Erie  Bailroad  stock  fbr  me.  At 
that  time  I  was  expecting  means  of  payment  from  the  sale  of  a  turn  in 
Ohic^  and  would  haye  been  glad  to  hold  the  stock  for  income.  The  sale, 
however,  has  not  yet  been  effected,  and  I  have,  thereHsre,  not  been  able  to 
make  payment. 

^  This  morning  I  have  yours  of  yesterday,  notlQring  me  that  you  hare 
sold  the  stock  at  an  adranoe  which  gives  a  profit  of  14,900  on  the  tiana- 
action,  and  you  indose  me  a  check  for  that  amount. 

'*  As  I  had  not  paid  for  the  stock,  and  did  not  contemplate  purchasing 
with  any  view  to  resale,  I  cannot  regard  the  profit  as  mine,  and  therafim 
return  the  check  for  |4,800.    It  is  herewith  inclosed. 

**  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  fi>r  your  willingness  to  regard  the  money 
paid  for  the  stock  as  a  temporary  loan  from  you  to  me.  But  I  cannot  ao* 
ceptihe&vor. 

'^When  Congress,  at  the  last  session,  saw  fit  to  clothe  me  with  very 
large  powers  over  currency  and  finsndal  movements,  I  determined  to  avoid 
every  act  which  could  give  occasion  to  any  suspicion  that  I  would  use  the 
powers  conferred  on  me  to  affect  markets  unnecessarily,  or  at  all,  with 
reference  to  the  private  advantage  of  anybody.  To  carry  out  this  deter- 
mination  faithfully,  I  must  decline  to  receive  any  advantage  fit>m  pur- 
chases or  sales  made  with  views  to  profits  expected  from  the  rise  or  ftU  of 
market  prices. 

**  For  these  reasons  I  must  decline  to  receive  the  check.  For,  in  order 
to  be  able  to  render  the  most  efficient  service  to  our  country,  it  is  essential 
for  me  to  dtf  right  as  well  as  to  9iem  right,  and  to  teem  right  as  well  as  to 
he  right'* 

To  Eenry  W.  Eorff^nan^  Esq.,  Baltimore, 

**  WiSBzzraroir,  Jwm  U^  188S. 

'* .  •  .  .  When  you  were  here  a  few  days  ago,  conversing  with  me  on 
the  general  sutject  of  the  course  likely  to  be  adopted  by  the  Union  men 
of  Maryland,  I  ventured  to  express  some  ideas  which  you  requested  me 
to  put  in  writing.  I  do  so  with  pleasure;  I  wish,  however,  to  have  it 
distinctly  understood  that  I  disclaim  every  pretense  of  right  to  interfere 
at  all  with  the  action  of  our  Union  friends ;  and  I  shall  not  be  disap- 
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pointed  if^  in  the  exercise  of  their  better  Judgment,  th^  pay  yery  little 
heed  to  any  opinions  of  mine.    Hy  ideas  are,  then,  briefly  these : 

^  1.  That  the  broader  the  platform,  provided  it  contains  the  essentials 
of  political  faith  and  action,  the  better. 

"^  8.  That  in  all  matters  of  State  policy  the  platform  shonld  be  adapt- 
ed,  as  closely  as  possible,  to  the  tme  interests  of  the  masses  of  the  people. 

**8.  That  whaterer  platform  may  be  adopted  should  contain  a  dis* 
tinct  declaration  in  &Tor  of  emancipation  as  the  tme  policy  of  the  State ; 
leaving,  if  thought  expedient,  the  question  of  immediate  or  giadual,  com* 
pensated  or  uncompensated,  for  future  consideration. 

**4»  The  platform  should  also  contain  a  declaration  that  the  Union' 
men  of  Maryland  are  unconditionally  such,  and  in  foror  of  the  most  yigor- 
ous  measures  for  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  and  the  restoration  of 
the  national  authority  throughout  the  republic 

"  6.  The  platform  should  declare  also,  in  the  most  explicit  terms,  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  in  times  of  rebellion  as  supporting  the  national 
Goremment  without  supporting  the  administration  of  the  national  Ooyem- 
ment;  that  the  administration  of  the  national  GoTemment  is  confided  by 
the  Constitution,  to  the  Prerident,  assisted  in  their  sereral  spheres  of  duty 
l>y  the  administratiye  departments ;  and  that,  therefore,  while  the  freedom 
of  speech  and  the  press  should  not  be  arbitrarily  infringed,  the  measures 
of  the  President  and  the  general  policy  of  his  administration  should, 
under  the  present  trying  circumstances  of  the  country,  be  sustained  by  all 
true  patriots  in  a  spirit  of  generous  confidence,  and  not  thwarted  by  cap- 
tious criticism  or  factious  opposition. 

'*  It  seems  to  me  that  upon  a  platform  embodying  these  points,  all  true 
friends  of  the  Union  and  of  the  national  QoTemment  may  stand  together 
in  cordial  co((peration.'* 

To  ColonA  B.  O.  Panant^  OUvdand^  Ohio. 

**  Wauiho'IOIIi  tAiiM  15|  IMS* 

^ ....  If  Vallandigham  yiolated  any  law,  he  should  haje  been  ar- 
rested, tried,  and  conyicted.  To  arrest,  try,  and  attempt  to  conyict  him 
now,  seems  rery  much  like  a  confession  that  the  Bumride  court  had  no 
jurisdiction;  if  the  charge  be  based  upon  the  acts  which  were  proyed 
before  that  court 

**I  haye  neyer  myself  been  much  afraid  of  words;  and  when  men 
(Vallandigham  among  them)  haye  sought  to  cripple  the  financial  adminis- 
tration by  misrepresentation  and  yilification,  I  haye  preferred  to  reply  by 
augmented  efforts  in  the  serrice  of  the  country  rather  than  by  arrest  and 
imprisonment. 

*' You  will  infer  from  this,  and  not  unnaturally,  that  I  am  no  great 
admirer  of  Order  No.  88. 

"  Not  that  I  am  ayerse  to  arrests  for  sufficient  cause  and  in  the  proper 
time  and  place.    It  would  haye  been  yery  well  to  arrest  Lee  and  Johnson, 
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and  othen,  instead  of  allowing  them  to  resign  to  enter  the  rebel  serricei 
It  was  yery  well  to  arrest  the  incipient  traitors  in  Karyland,  who  were 
plotting  the  consmnmation  of  treason  by  open  rebellion.  But  I  think  the 
exercise  of  such  power  onght  to  be  reserved  for  grave  and  clear  oocaiiona, 
"Bat  what  is  the  use  of  writing  this?  All  I  can  say  will  change  noth- 
ing. .  .  .'» 

To  JBbn.  WtUiam  E.  Seward^  BeareUury  qf  StaU. 

**••••  I  retom  Mr.  B.'s  letter.  I  am  against  sach  a  proclamation  as 
he  proposes.  While  all  wise  men  would  approve  of  lenity  to  rebellions 
citizens  who  return  to  duty,  all  just  men  would  condenm  the  retodave- 
ment  of  freedmen,  in  violation  of  the  faith  plighted  by  the  President  on 
the  1st  day  of  January  last^ 

To  John  WriOj  rfBodon. 

**  WAnzHOTOi^  Amgmti  tl,  isas. 

" .  .  •  .  Every  thing  looks  well  for  us  now  except  that  the  war  moves 
too  slow  and  costs  too  much.  All  ^es  are  now  turned  toward  Charleston, 
where  we  look  for  one  of  the  severesti  if  not  the  severest  contest  known 
to  history.  Of  course  we  hope  for  the  best  results ;  and,  unless  present 
indications  prove  deceitful,  the  overthrow  of  the  military  power  of  the 
rebellion  cannot  be  very  &r  distant.  Then  will  come — and  indeed  they 
are  already  in  sight— the  dangers  of  reconstruction.  We  shall  need  all 
the  courage,  constancy,  and  wisdom  in  council  then,  that  have  ever  been 
needed  in  the  field,  to  prevent  the  success- of  slavery  upon  the  transferred 
field  of  battle.  However,  in  this,  too,  I  am  hopefol  and  confident ;  and 
believe  that  we  shall  come  out  of  the  contest  a  democracy  indeed,  and 
thus  the  strongest  nation  in  the  world.'* 

To  B,  F.  Bddlea,  Eiq. 

»  WAiBZX«Toir,  8^pitmb€r  fi;  1868. 

'^ .  .  .  .  Yours  of  the  5th  of  August  has  just  reached  me.  I  appre- 
ciate, as  you  do,  the  importance  of  the  acquisitions  you  suggest  I  fear 
that  the  Juarez  €k>vemment  is  now  too  entirely  broken  to  warrant  negotia- 
tions with  it,  but  I  will  confer  with  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  on  the  subject. 

"What  a  pity  it  is  that  we  neglected  our  opportunities  when  the  States 
of  Central  America  were  so  ready  to  identify  their  fortunes  with  those  of 
the  American  Union !  What  a  pity  it  is,  also,  that  when  General  Scott 
took  Mexico,  he  did  not  remain  there  and  establish  a  protectorate  I  The 
timid  counsels  of  Whig  leaders  and  the  fears  of  the  slaveholding  oligarchy 
suppressed  a  policy  which  would  have  prevented  all  our  present  troubles, 
so  £Eir  as  French  domination  in  Mexico  is  concerned.'' 
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Jb  AsiiiNw  Mnton^  MUary  Ch^trwor  ^  Temutiee, 

*^  •  •  •  .  Let  me  congratulate  you  that  rebeUion  is  driten  from  Eatt 
Temienee,  your  home. 

^  The  Preiideiit  read  meyetterday  the  letter  he  addresMd  to  you,  tooch- 
Ing  reoiganisatioii.  It  is  a  noble  letter,  and  I  hope  all  its  aims  will  find  a 
cordial  response  in  yoiL 

''God  offeis  men  opportunities:  those  who  wisely  use  them  are  great 
To  you  is  now  offered  an  opportunity  to  establish  the  renoTated  institu* 
tions  of  Tennessee,  on  the  basis  of  free  labor.  God  grant  that  you  may 
take  it  boldly.    I^mpt  courage  in  the  matter  is  indeed  the  highest  wis-  j 

dom.    Difficulties  Taniah  before'stout  wilL 

''A  few  months,  a  Tery  ibw  months,  will  dedde  the  position  of  Tennea-  | 

see.    Let  her  not  act  so  as  to  leaye  the  fiestering  sore  to  break  out  anew." 


To  2^ma  BakUad^  OincinnaH. 

'^  •  •  •  •  I  am  not  responsible  for  the  management  of  the  war,  and  ] 

haTO  no  Toice  in  it,  except  that  I  am  not  forbidden  to  make  suggestions, 
and  do  so  now  and  then,  when  I  cannot  help  it.  : 

''You  are  wrong  in  blaming  Stanton  as  you  do.    You  ought  to  allow  S 

for  the  great  difficulties  of  his  position,  and  remember  that  it  is  much  essier  | 

to  criticise  than  to  act  so  ss  to  ayoid  eren  Just  criticism.  Nor  should  you 
forget  that  a  war  managed  by  a  President,  a  commanding-general,  and  a 
Secretary,  cannot,  especially  where  the  great  differences  of  temperament, 
wishes,  and  intellectual  characteristics,  are  taken  into  the  account,  reason* 
aUy  be  expected  to  be  conducted  in  tiie  best  possible  manner.    This  con*  ! 

dition  can  only  be  remedied  by  the  President  himself.  Don't  be  too  impa- 
tient" 

To  Sev.  Joihua  LetwUi^  ITem  Torh 

".  .  .  .  ReceiTe  my  warm  thanks  for  your  kind,  generous,  warm* 
hearted,  old-time  letter. 

"  And  do  not  mistake  me.  If  I  know  my  own  heart,  a  judicial  would 
be  more  agreeable  to  my  personal  feelings  than  any  political  position.  So 
I  haye  felt  for  years,  but  Providence  has  kept  me  hitherto  in  political  posi- 
tions, and  I  now  think  I  haye  done  more  good  in  them  than  I  could  haye 
effected  on  the  bench.  And  so  I  think  also  concerning  the  ihture.  Per- 
haps I  am  oyer-confident;  but  I  really  Sael  as  i^  with  God's  blesring,  I 
eould  administer  the  Goyemment  of  this  country  so  as  to  secure  and  impoT' 
dibUite  (there's  a  new  word  for  you)  our  institutions :  and  create  a  jMoty, 
fbndamentally  and  thoroughly  democratic,  which  would  guarantee  a  suo- 
cesrion  of  successful  administratioDB.  I  may  be  oyer-confident,  I  say;  and 
I  shall  take  it  as  a  sign  that  I  am,  if  the  people  do  not  call  for  me,  and 
shall  be  content. 


J 
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"  God  does  not  need  any  of  us,  and  I  know  yery  well  that  his  world 
and  work  will  go  on  all  the  same  whether  I  live  or  die,  Just  as  he  pleases 
to  order.  He  is  working  now,  and  oh,  how  sublimely !  I  tremble  when 
I  think  how  little  people  or  administration  yet  realiase  the  dresd  dgnifl- 
canoe  of  passing  erents.  In  the  midst  of  such  great  things  I  dare  not  tub 
any  tiling  except  to  work  in  my  place,  whaterer  that  place  may  be.  I 
assert  no  clidm ;  I  recognize  only  obligation.  Neither  fHends  nor  country 
owe  me  any  thing :  I  owe  to  them  all  that  I  can  do  for  both.  And  there 
I  leaTO  the  matter.  I  know  that  many  good  and  true  men  desire  that 
my  services  may  be  required  in  the  highest  sphere  of  administration,  and 
perhaps  there  Is  enough  of  popular  confidence  in  me  to  warrant  their  be- 
lief that  their  desires  might  be  realized'without  extraordinary  exertions. 
But  I  certainly  shsll  not  complain  if  those  exertions  are  not  put  forth :  I 
shsll  hare  no  right  to  complain ;  no  right,  and  I  hoiM  lem  inclination.  •  .  .'' 

To  Horace  Qredey. 

''....  It  was  my  duty  to  reply  promptly  to  your  last  letters.  My 
only  plea  in  mitigation  of  censure  is  the  constant  pressure  of  perplexing 
duties,  which,  as  Mr.  Wirt  used  to  say,  *put  me  out  of  time  for  decent 
correspondence.*  I  am  still  out  of  time,  but  I  must  not  longer  omit  this 
duty. 

^  Be  assured  that  I  appreciate  fhlly  the  patriotic  spirit  in  which  your 
letter  was  written.  No  man  has  a  right  to  ask  a  moment's  consideration 
when  public  interests  require  that  it  should  be  withheld ;  and  I  think  I 
can  tn^y  say  that  I  have  never  hesitated  to  give  way  to  others,  and  even 
to  put  others  forward  when  I  might  have  taken  mys^  the  place  of  promi- 
nence, when  the  good  of  the  cause  of  freedom  and  just  government  seemed 
to  require  it  I  hope  I  love  our  country,  and  the  cause  of  human  progress, 
so  intimately  connected  with  the  fate  of  our  country,  too  well  to  allow  any 
personal  wishes  or  aspiratioDS — ^from  which  I  do  not  claim  to  be  more  free 
than  other  men — ^to  interfere  with  my  duty  to  her  or  it. 

*'  I  am  proud  of  your  approval  and  your  preference.  It  is  a  great  re- 
ward for  the  little  I  have  done  to  have  it  No  man  has  so  powerfrdly  pro- 
moted the  increase  of  just  sentiments  concerning  political  rights  and  duties 
as  you  have  done,  through  speech  and  press.  Postage  reform,  the  home- 
stead, liberality  toward  immigrants,  freedom  of  the  Territories,  constitu- 
tional emancipation,  and  all  kindred  movements,  have  found  in  you  a  con- 
stant advocate,  animated  by  genuine  principle,  and  therefore  steadfast  amid 
the  changring  currents  of  expediency.  The  immense  audiences  which  have 
heard  your  voice  through  the  TrQmns  have  been  constantly  inspired  by 
generous  and  progressive  sentiments.  Because  of  this,  I  greatly  value  your 
approval  and  that  confidence  which  induces  you  to  express  a  x>reference 
for  me  as  the  next  Union  candidate  for  the  chief  magistracy.  Should  di' 
oumstances  justify  your  final  action  in  accordance  with  this  preference,  and 
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•hould  it  be  my  lot  (which  doei  not  now  teem  probable  enough  to  affect 
me  mnoh)  to  be  called  to  that  reeponaible  podtion,  I  ihall  take  to  it  what- 
erer  capacity  God  has  giyen  me,  and  Jost  the  eame  apiiit  and  indoitry 
which  I  haye  brought  to  other  public  dntiea.  Should  the  choice  fidl  on 
another,  I  shall  retire  to  priTate  lift  equally  content  to  derote  myself  to  its 
less  ooiMpleuous  but  not  less  healthftal  duUes. 

^  Your  suggestions  in  a  preceding  letter  were  jiromptly  attended  to. 
Indeed,  I  had  before  repeatedly  urged  on  the  Fkesident  and  Jir.  Stanton 
substantiany  the  same  views;  and  you  will  haye  obseryed  a  gradual  prog- 
ress toward  their  complete  adoption.  Mr.  Stanton  is  thoroughly  in  ear- 
nest; Jir.  Lincoln,  with  sentiments  which  diyide  him  between  the  border- 
State  and  the  progressiTe  policy,  advances  slowly  but  advances  steadily. 
On  the  whole,  when  we  think  of  the  short  time  and  immense  distance  in 
respect  of  personal  freedom,  between  the  1st  of  March,  1861,  and  the  1st  of 
October,  1868,  we  cannot  be  dissatisfied  with  results.  •  •  .^ 

To  R  B,  Wardmi^  ^  OU9. 

•*  Waibwiw,  aB«»ft«*  tt,  isai. 

" .  .  .  .  Yours  of  the  dOth  is  received,  and  touches  me  deeply.  The 
lo«  of  your  noble  son  moves  my  profoundest  sympathies ;  and  it  is  fit 
that  Just  such  a  monument  as  your  book  will  make  for  him,  should  be 
constructed  by  your  hand.  Is  it  the  will  of  God  that  the  precious  blood 
poured  out  in  ^is  terrible  struggle  shall  nourish  the  vine  he  planted  in 
America  to  a  fresher  and  nobler  growth!  I  reverently  hope  so.  Theeffects 
of  the  fiery  trial  to  your  mind  and  many  others  of  like  reach  and  culture 
confirm  the  hope.  It  is  a  real  gratification  to  be  assured  that  any  words  of 
mine  contributed  to  your  present  convictions. 

^  I  never  was  an  abolitionist  of  that  school  which  taught  that  there 
could  never  be  a  human  duty  superior  to  that  of  the  instsnt  and  uncondi- 
tional abolition  of  slavery.  He  who  sees  the  tower  in  the  quarry  and  the 
oak  in  the  acorn,  requires  no  imposed  task  from  his  creatures.  But,  for 
more  than  half  my  Hfe,  I  have  been  an  abolitionist  of  that  other  school 
which  believed  slaveholding  wrong,  and  that  all  responsible  for  the  wrong 
should  do  what  was  possible  for  them,  in  their  respective  spheres,  for  its 
redress* 

To  Hi$  Exoedeneif^  M.  MoroUr^  MmUUr  ^Franco. 

"Wa— uwwMi,  Jhetmbtr  ST,  1868. 

'*••..  In  compliance  with  my  promise  of  yesterday  I  send  you  copies 
of  my  last  two  reports  to  Congress,  in  each  of  which  I  invite  the  attention 
of  our  national  Legislature  to  the  commercial  importance  of  an  interna- 
tional decimal  coinage. 

'*  It  is  among  the  glories  of  France  that  her  science  and  legialation  first 
embodied  in  national  sanctions  the  great  idea  of  decimal  weights,  meas- 
ures, and  coins,  expressed  according  to  uniform  rules.    She  has  now  the 
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•atiafiustion  of  teeiiig  other  natioiii  fdlowing  her  wiie  example,  and  oon- 
tribntiiig  to  the  eztendon,  for  the  benefit  of  maakind,  of  the  ayrtcm  origi- 
nated by  her  wisdom  and  courage— for  courage  as  well  as  wisdom  was 
required  for  the  refonn. 

Mjn  my  report  of  1862, 1  suggested  the  expediency  of  confonning  the 
American  half-eagle  to  the  British  sorereign.  More  reflection  has  indised 
me  to  the  opinion  that  the  desired  uniformity  of  coinage  may  be  better 
obtained  by  equalising  the  American  gold  dollar  with  the  flre-fraao  piece 
of  France. 

^'In  our  couTersation  yesterday,  you  were  kind  enough  to  say  that,  dur- 
ing your  proposed  Tirit  to  France,  you  would  give  some  thought  to  this 
interesting  sulject 

t*  All  friends  of  the  progress  of  nations  will  be  gratefiil  if  through  the 
action  of  the  Imperial  GoTenmient  and  that  of  the  United  Btatea,  some- 
thing may  be  done,  eflfoctually,  toward  giying  to  the  commerce  of  the  worid 
common  measures  and  expressions  of  ralue." ' 

To  MiJ^or-General  ^  A.  OiUmore^  nsar  OharlMon. 

"  Wamtowiom^  Ikotmlm  ti;  19S^ 

''...•  Erer  since  our  disasters  before  Richmond,  in  1869,  it  has 
seemed  to  me  that  instead  of  fighting  our  way  southward  through  Yirginia, 
our  immediate  efforts  in  the  interior  should  be  confined  to  the  repossesrion 
of  East  Tennessee  and  of  the  Mississippi  RiTer,  and  that  all  other  opera- 
tions should  be  conducted  fit>m  the  coast,  supplied  by  sea  transportation, 
and  directed  to  the  reoccupation  and  reorganization  on  the  free-labor  and 
free-suffirage  basis  of  State  after  State,  fit>m  the  Gulf  northward  as  rapidly 
as  ponible.  With  East  Tennessee  and  the  Mississippi  in  our  possession,  it 
seemed  to  me  that  powerful  aid  could  be  contributed  to  these  operations, 
and  that  they  could  not  foil  to  be  suocessfhL 

''  It  is  of  great  importance  to  press  the  war  to  the  earliest  jxMMible  ter^ 
mination ;  and  the  reCstablishment  of  loyal  State  gOTemments  under  f^ 
State  constitutions,  will  do  much  to  affbrd  rallying-points  for  all  the  loyalty 
of  the  South  of  whaterer  physical  complexion,  and  to  discourage  exceed- 
ingly the  hope  of  restoring  the  rebel  sway.  It  will  mark  the  two  dTiliza- 
tions— or  rather  the  dylUzation  of  freedom  and  the  barbarism  of  davery — 
by  distinctly  recognisable  limits.  When  the  former  has  been  once  fairly 
established,  I  have  no  fear  of  the  latter. 

'^  Besides  my  desire  for  the  secure  and  permanent  reestablishment  of 
Union  at  the  earliest  possible  time,  I  feel  a  special  anxiety  for  prompt  and 

>  In  a  letter  of  eren  date  with  this  to  IL  Herder,  Hr.  Chase  in  a  note  to  his  old 
friend  Colonel  John  F.  Horse,  then  at  New  Orleans,  said :  **  I  do  not  wonder  at  your 
surprise  in  finding  yourself  at  an  antislaTery  meeting  in  New  Orleans.  Who  would 
hare  predicted  the  possibillt  j  of  such  a  thing  when  jou  introduced  into  the  Ohio 
Legislature  the  bill  I  prepared  to  repeal  odious  discximinations  against  black  people 
fourteen  years  ago  ?  " 
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eflkient  aetton  ariiBig  from  my  nipondbilities  as  head  of  the  Treasury 
Department  Thus  fkr  my  adrnfaistratJon  has  been  saooessfbl  beyond  my 
hopes,  but  I  can  see  dearly  that  we  can  go  no  fbrther  without  heayy  taxa- 
tion ;  and  he  has  read  history  to  little  purpose  who  does  not  know  that 
heayy  taxes  will  excite  discontent;  and  that  the  possibility  of  crippled 
flnsnccs  and  deranged  payments  and  greater  eyfls  is  not  so  remote  as  one 
could  wish.  We  mutt  put  forth  all  our  strength  if  we  want  to  come  out 
of  the  struggle  with  success,  and  with  honor  and  unsullied  credit  .  •  •'* 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

LSITEBS  AJXD  EZTRAOIS  OF  LETTERS   WBIITElfr  BETWEEN  JjUSTTXABT 

1,  1864,  AKD  JTXNB  80,  1864. 

lb  8.  F.  Oare^j  OtndnnaH^  Ohio. 

*'....  rriHE  law  giving  a  ihare  of  sdzores  to  infonnen  is  yery 
JL  old, 

**  It  is  difficult  to  Bay  whether  any  officer  should  be  stimulated  to  extra 
diligence  by  the  prospect  of  contingent  rewards.  In  many  cases  compensa- 
tions are  paid  by  percentages,  and  no  goyemment  has  yet  found  itsdf  able 
to  get  along  without  allowing  such  compensation  in  some  cases.  So,  too, 
our  nayal  officers  and  seamen  are  stimulated  to  activity  by  the  large  share 
in  prizes  captured  by  them.  Salvage  is  warranted  on  the  same  principle. 
Merchants  and  lawyers,  too,  are  often  paid  by  commission. 

"  Certainly  it  would  be  best  if  we  could  have  a  system  of  &ir  compen- 
sation by  salaries,  and  then  the  complete  devotion  by  the  officer  of  all  his 
time  and  labor  and  skill  to  the  public  service.  The  true  idea  of  public 
official  duty  requires  this ;  at  least  during  all  the  time  required  for  official 
labors.  I  have  myself  practised  upon  this  principle,  and  I  require  all  the 
officers  of  the  Department,  except  those  who  have  contingent  compensa- 
tion fixed  by  law,  to  act  upon  it  also.  ..." 

To  Bev.  Dr.  Joihua  LeaviU^  New  York, 

**  Washxhotos,  Jdnuarp  Si,  1664. 

*^  Some  time  ago  I  received  a  letter  from  you  about  the  publication  of 
your  article  on  the  Monroe  doctrine.  My  impression  is  that  I  did  not  re- 
ply ;  my  intention  to  do  so  being  frustrated  by  demands  on  my  time  and 
attention  which  pushed  it  out  of  my  thoughts  for  the  time.  Recently  my 
recollection  was  revived  by  receiving  a  copy  of  the  pamphlet ;  and  I  now 
wish  to  say  that  if  in  consequence  of  my  remissness  you  have  been  person- 
ally put  to  any  inconvenience,  I  want  the  privilege  of  reimbursing  it  to 
you.  I  am  not  a  rich  man,  and  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  I  have  bo- 
come  poorer  instead  of  richer  by  reason  of  public  employments ;  still,  I  caa 
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poliftpi  better  afford  to  pay  each  a  eontiibatioii  to  a  paUic  otject  than 
moft  editon  of  religioiis  newipapen. 

^In  themain  I  concnr  in  yourTiewa;  whoDy in  their  pcindpleandipirit 
I  bdiere  that  the  itateanen  whoee  Tiewi  were  repreeented  by  Mr.  Monroe'a 
meeiage  farlnding  Mr.  Monroe  himedf— intended  to  bennderrtood  in  the 
plain  ieneeof  the  language  employed;  meant  that  anyattempt  to  force  the 
European  ^yitem  upon  America  would  be  dangeroua  to  ouriafoty,  and  that 
any  inteiftreDoe  with  any  American  goremment  by  European  powen  for 
the  purpoee  of  oppreeeing  it  or  forcibly  controlling  its  dertiny  would  be 
regarded  as  an  unfriendly  maniftetation.  In  this  sense  the  declaration  was 
understood  and  accepted  by  the  American  people,  and  became  a  cardinal 
principle  of  American  policy.  After  all,  howerer,  it  is  not  so  important  to 
inquire  into  the  history  as  into  the  soundness  of  the  doctrine  and  the  pro- 
priety of  Insisting  on  its  application  to  recent  erents  in  Ban  Domingo  and 
Mexico. 

**  It  certainly  would  ha^e  suited  my  temper  and  taste  much  better  to 
do  so ;  and  yet  I  cannot  blame  Mr.  Beward  for  not  having  done  so.  He 
nerer  renounced  it ;  he  only  forebore  to  insist  on  it,  when  to  insist  would 
only  hare  been  counted  a  menace  and  would  haye  precipitated  recogni- 
tion of  the  rebel  Confederacy— and  that  recognition  would  hare  been  fol- 
lowed by  war.  .  .  . 

*'  But  I  have  written  more  than  I  intended.  Hare  you  seen  Baptist 
Koel*s  book  on  our  American  rebellion  t  He  errs  sadly  in  his  account  of 
parties  as  connected  with  sUyery.  Can*t  you  write  an  article  like  that  on 
the  Monroe  doctrine,  giring  the  true  yiew  of  political  action  as  influenced 
successively  by  the  Liberty  party  and  the  Independent  Democracy— or,  as 
our  Whig  friends  preferred  to  call  it— the  'Free-Soil  party  f  *  Who  could 
do  this  so  weU  as  you  f " 

To  Oerrii  8mUK,  Fdmlaro^  Ifew  York 

**  WAnzaeiw;  JTow*  t,  1864. 

''....  I  hare  just  read  your  letter  to  your  neighbors,  and  take  a 
moment— not  to  reply  to  it— but  to  express  my  gratification  to  be  remem- 
bered by  you,  whom  I  so  greatiy  honor. 

^  Tour  letter  does  not  command  my  assent  in  all  things,  but  in  most  it 
does.  I  heartily  agree  that  all  our  energies  and  all  our  efforts  and  all  our 
thoughts  ought  to  be  enlisted  in  the  work  of  suppressing  the  rebellion. 

^  It  is  by  no  act  of  mine  that  my  name  has  been  brought  into  discus- 
sion in  connection  with  the  succession.  If  I  could  have  my  way,  I  would 
not  have  it  uttered  by  a  living  soul  in  that  connection — ^nor  any  other  name 
— ^until  it  would  be  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  make  a  choice. 

'*  I  do  not  agree  with  you  that  slavery  should  not  be  discussed.  There 
are  ]>owerful  influences  at  work  to  bring  back  the  insurgent  States  with 
slavery.  This  muit  be  resisted.  An  amendment  of  the  Constitution  pro- 
hibiting slavery  would  be  an  era  in  the  world's  history.    Reconstitute  the 
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States  by  the  Tolontaiy  action  of  their  aeveral  popnlationt,  and  witli  oon^ 
1  titntions  prohibiting  i layeiy,  and  then  crown  the  work  by  a  national 
prohibition.    How  grand  that  would  be ! 

M  The  amnesty  i^odamation  seems  to  fidL  I  dont  like  the  qnaliilca- 
tion  in  the  oath  required;  nor  the  limitation  of  the  right  of  suffrage  to 
those  who  take  the  oath,  and  an  Uherwim  fual^M  according  to  the 
State  laws  in  force  before  rebellion.  I  fbar  these  are  fatal  concessions. 
Why  should  not  aU  soldiers  who  fight  for  their  country  TOte  in  itt 
Why  should  not  the  intelligent  colored  man  of  Louidana  haye  a  Toice  as 
a  free  citizen  in  restoring  and  maintaining  loyal  ascendency  t  •  •  • " 

To  WUUam  B.  Dodge^  New  Terh  OUf. 

•Kumamm^MatA  SI,  186C 

''••••  I  thank  you  for  transmitting  to  me  a  copy  of  the  resolutions 
of  the  Ohamber  of  Commerce,  adopted  on  the  17th  instant 

*'Tlie  merchants  of  New  York  may  rest  assured  that  I  shall  most 
gladly  do  whaterer  for  me  is  possible  for  the  security  and  prosperity  of 
budness. 

*'But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  nothing  short  of  a  retuzn  to 
specie  paymentscan  secure  stability  in  thexalue  of  currency.  Eren  specie 
payments,  it  is  well  known,  do  not  folly  accomplish  that  olject.  The 
Talue  of  money,  as  well  as  of  all  other  suljects,  fluctuates  in  obedience  to 
great  laws,  the  operations  of  which  cannot  always  be  foreseen  or  proTided 
for. 

''Our  present  difSicultles  arise  mainly  fit>m  ezcessiTe  expenditure 
without  adequate  taxation.  They  arise  in  almost  an  equal  degree  fit>m 
the  presence  in  the  channels  of  circulation  of  an  element — ^I  mean  the  notes 
of  State  banks— which  cannot  be  regulated  or  eren  understood  by  the 
national  authorities. 

''If  these  two  causes  of  disturbance  be  removed  by  the  action  of  Con^ 
gress,  and  we  haye  what  I  greatly  hope,  yigor  and  success  in  ihe  war,  I 
see  no  reason  why  resumption  of  specie  payments  need  be  yery  long 
deferred. 

"  I  haye  no  control  oyer  the  yolume  of  expenditure  or  oyer  the  amount 
of  taxation,  or  oyer  the  yolume  of  circulation  as  affected  by  the  issues  of 
State  banks,  or  oyer  the  conduct  of  the  war.  I  feel  myself  like  one  un- 
dertaking to  nayigate  a  ship  without  a  chart  among  forces  of  winds  and 
currents  which  he  cannot  measure  or  manage.  I  can  only  do  my  best, 
hoping  the  best^  and  trusting  Him  with  whom  are  the  issues  of  all  eyents.'' 

To  Joihua  Leantt^  D.  i>.,  New  Torh 

•  WinnioioH;  JfarA  SI,  1804. 
" ....  If  the  'judicious  and  patriotic'  men  of  business  to  whom  you 
refer  will  deyote  their  energies  to  induce  Congress  to  tax  the  local  bank 
circulation  out  of  existence,  they  will  be  much  better  employed  than  in 
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ioggeitiiig  large  wicriiicei  of  OoTemmeiit  seciiriti«t  in  order  to  create 
Tacnnma  to  be  filled  bj  the  ezpaniioii  of  tliat  drcnlatioii.  We  need  econ- 
omy, energy  in  the  war,  taxation  to  one-half  the  amount  of  our  expendi- 
ture, and  an  exdoaiTe  national  corroncy.  Qiye  me  theae  things,  and  I 
will  undertake  to  reaome  apede  paymenta  in  lix  montha,  and  I  will  main- 
tain them  through  the  war.  .  •  .  ^ 

**  Waibwnb,  Jpra  11, 18M. 

^.  .  .  .  The  drenlation  of  corporation  notes  aa  money  nnderdiasimilar 
lawB  of  different  Btatea  contribntea  largely  to  the  depreciation  of  the  na- 
tional corrency,  and  conatitatea  at  thia  moment  a  moat  aeriona  danger  to 
the  national  financeat 

*'  The  lawB  making  United  Statea  notea  a  l^gal  tender  in  payment  of 
debts  did  not  except  debts  eyidenced  by  these  notes;  and  therefore 
operated  aa  a  Tirtnal  repeal  of  the  State  lawa  by  which  the  corporationa 
isBoing  them  were  required  to  redeem  them  in  coin.  AyaiUng  themaelTea 
of  this  legislation,  these  corporationa  haye  made  the  United  Statea  notea 
the  bads  of  their  issues,  and  inasmuch  aa  these  notes  themselyos  cannot  at 
present  be  exchanged  for  coin,  redemption  haa  become  merely  nondnal. 
No  reduction  in  the  yolume  of  national  issues,  under  these  drcumstancea, 
can  work  material  benefit  to  the  droulation,  for  eyery  such  reduction 
merdy  makea  room  for  firedi  corporation  issues,  which  are  not  always  or 
eyen  generdly  restricted  to  the  amount  of  United  Statea  notea  withdrawn. 
Tlius  the  issues  of  the  State  corporationa  create  a  constantiy-increaaing 
excess  in  the  yolume  of  currency  as  compared  with  the  requirements  of 
actual  transactions ;  and  this  excess  works  progresdye  depredation. 

*^  To  arrest  this  depreciation  is  an  absolute  necesdty,  and  to  effect  tbui 
object  I  aee  no  better  or  more  certain  means  than  Judidoua  meaaures  fbr 
the  exdudon  firom  circulation  of  all  notea  intended  to  circulate  as  money, 
and  not  authorized  by  national  legislation. 

*' There  can  be  no  hardship  in  such  measurea,  fbr  all  corporations  now 
authorized  to  issue  notes  under  State  laws  can  be  changed  by  proper  pro- 
ceedings into  national  banking  assodationa.  The  only  effect  will  be  to 
bring  all  drculation  under  national  control  and  xvreyent  increase  without 
the  sanction  of  Congress.  And  not  only  is  there  no  hardship,  but  the 
security  which  will  be  giyen  by  a  unifbrm  currency  to  all  transactiona  of 
business  will  be  a  podtiye  adyantage  to  all  institutions  of  discount. 
Byen  if  there  be  in  some  caaes  a  degree  of  hardahip,  it  is  only  that  which 
should  be,  and  by  patriotic  and  loyal  institutions  will  be,  cheerfully  borne 
as  a  sacrifice  to  the  public  safety  and  welfare. 

''To  the  conyenience  of  the  people  in  the  payment  of  internal  taxes ; 
to  the  negotiation  of  loans,  and  to  the  fidthful  discharge  of  national  obll- 
gations  to  the  army,  the  nayy,  and  the  public  creditors  of  eyery  class,  one 
currency  and  that  a  national  currency,  is  indispensable. 
20 
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*'Tlie  tiime  leemB  to  liaye  come  when  OongraM,  under  the  Constitatioii, 
should  proride  each  a  caxreiicy,  and  make  it  the  exdndye  drcolation  oi 
the  country,  by  awerHng  and  maintahiiiig  the  doctrine  that  the  cnnency 
belong!  to  the  nation,  and  that  the  emiation  of  notes  for  drenlation  aa  mo- 
n^  by  priTate,  mimfcipal  or  State  authority  is  as  indefensible  as  the  emis- 
sion of  ooin  by  the  same  authority,  and  as  sutject  to  restriction  and  pro- 
hibition by  Congress  under  the  Constitution.  •  •  • '' 

Tq  the  iVwMZMit 

•^WAtBDTOtw^  Jpra  14»  1864. 

'*••••  Two  measures  are  of  great  importance:  the  exdurion  from 
circulation  of  all  credit  circulation  not  authorised  by  Congress,  and  in- 
creased taxation.  If  Congress  will  make  the  national  banking  i^ystem 
safe  and  at  the  same  time  acceptable,  and  enact  a  tax  law  which  will  yield, 
with  duties  on  imports,  four  hundred  millions  of  rerenue— or  half  at  least 
of  the  expenditure— there  will  be  no  need  to  fear  financial  disasters,  unless 
we  shall  haye  unexpected  military  disasters. 

*'I  haye  taken  the  liberty  heretofore,  and  perhaps  too  pertinaciously, 
to  urge  all  possible  economy  compatible  with  efficiency;  buti  hope  that 
the  importance  of  it  will  be  thought  a  sufficient  justificadon. 

**I  am  glad  to  understand  that  the  military  work  of  suppressing  the 
rebellion  is  now  to  be  prosecuted  with  system  and  Tigor.  Wiih  system 
and  Tigor  and  economy  in  the  conduct  of  the  war,  and  with  the  financial 
measures  I  haye  indicated,  we  may  confidently  expect,  through  the  Diyine 
&yor,  an  early  and  successfiil  termination  of  the  struggle,  and  the  restora- 
tion of  peace  with  an  unbroken  Union  of  free  States.  .  .  .  '* 

To  8.  DeWUt  Bhodgood^  Nma  Tarh 

«*  WAiBoraioi,  Jfoy  S,  18M. 

'^  .  •  .  Our  financial  fiiture,  as  I  see  it,  is  clouded  only  by  military  and 
l^gifllatiye  uncertaintiea.  If  Congress  will  giye  me  the  laws  I  need  for  the 
support  of  the  public  credit,  such  as  the  amended  banking  law,  a  rightly 
framed  loan  bill  and  a  good  tax  bill,  and  if  the  President  will  insure  me 
proper  administratiye  support  by  economizing  expenditures  and  theefieo- 
tiye  application  of  actual  disbursements,  I  can  resume  specie  payments  and 
can  maintdn  them  when  resumed.  Doubtless  it  would  be  unwise  to  re- 
sume so  suddenly,  but  it  certainly  would  be  well  to  haye  the  power  to  do 
so,  and  it  would  be  well  to  use  the  power  in  a  gradual  and  not  distant 
resumption. 

^'  Hy  whole  plan  has  been  that  of  a  bullionist  and  not  that  of  a  mere 
paper-money  man.  I  haye  been  obliged  by  necessity  to  substitute  paper 
for  specie  for  a  time,  but  I  neyer  haye  lost  sight  of  the  necessity  of  resump- 
tion ;  nor,  to  use  a  military  phrase,  haye  I  eyer  suffered  my  communica- 
tions with  my  base  of  operations  to  be  broken. 

*^  The  great  error  which  my  opponents  haye  committed  is,  in  my  Judg- 
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mant,  their  eodeayor  to  maintain  a  tyitem  of  State  i^tiiring  oogoited  to  the 
wants  of  a  great  nation  obliged  to  incor  a  large  debt  The  national  bank- 
ing qrBtem  is  a  neceiiary,  and  indeed  an  ineritable  step  in  our  fipftprial 
progress  to  a  more  perfect  political  Union.  Had  such  a  system  ezisted, 
or  rather  had  soch  a  system  been  possible,  at  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
spede  payments  need  nererhaye  been  stopped. 

**Bat  I  most  not  enlarge.  Before  dosing,  howerer,  let  me  say  that  I 
hare  no  intention  of  offering  a  more  adTantageous  loan  to  InTestors  than 
the  ten-forties.  I  hare  sometimes  thought  of  oflbring  to  the  whole  people 
for  a  time  their  dioioe  of  10-40, 6-20,or  *81  bonds,  with  an  abatement  fiom 
the  market  rate  whidi  would  giye  a  dight  ad  vantage  oTer  subscriptions  at 
par  or  purchase  in  an  ordinary  market  It  has  occurred  to  me  that  such 
an  offer  at  one-quarter  or  one-haU^  or  eren  one  per  cent  bdow  the  true 
price  (conddering  the  ten-forties  as  par),  and  continued  open,  say  for  fifteen, 
twenty,  or  even  thirty  days,  would  bring  yery  large  subscriptions.  I  haye 
also  thought  of  a  legal  tender,  bearing  interest  at  six  per  cent  compounded 
eyery  dz  months,  and  payable  with  the  whole  interest  three  years  from 
date ;  or  of  a  seyen-thirty  note  with  interest  payable  in  lawfhl  mon^  and 
without  the  character  of  a  l^gd  tender.** 

T9  Biehard  8mUh^  OinckmaH. 

**  WmBTCTOB,  Jfoy  ST,  Ian 

**  The  expenses  of  the  Goyemment  average  $8,500,000 ;  they  often  exceed 
that  amount — $2,500,000  a  day  is,  in  round  numbers,  $66,000,000  a  month. 
There  are  two  ways  to  provide  this  sum :  one  is  lyy  borrowing,  the  other  is 
by  issuing  1^^-tender  notes  in  some  form.  Suppose  I  advertise  for  a  loan 
of  sixty-five  minions  to  pay  the  expenses  of  one  month  at  six  per  cent,  at 
what  rate  would  the  bonds  be  taken!  The  six  per  cent  bonds  of  1881 
sold  yesterday  at  114.  The  red  value,  accrued  interest  deducted,  is  be- 
tween 112  and  112^.  Now,  suppose  dxty-five  millions  put  on  the  market, 
what  price  could  be  obtained  t  Posdbly  110.  Suppose  another  sixty-five 
millions  put  on  the  market  next  month :  what  price  then  f  Doubtfhl  if 
par.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  to  obtain  money  by  loans  in  this  way,  however 
it  might  suit  the  ideas  of  some  people,  who  suppose  that  the  capadty  of 
absorbing  loans  is  infinite,  would  hardly  work  in  practice. 

**  All  that  can  be  done  with  loans  in  any  form  is  to  absorb  what  natu- 
rdly  seeks  investment  !o  this  description  of  securities;  and  if  this  capadty 
of  absorption  be  crowded,  the  effect  of  the  glut  will  be  found  in  a  rapid 
diminution  in  the  price  of  bonds  until  they  become  entirdy  unavailable. 

**How  idle  it  is,  then,  to  clamor  about  raising  mon^  exdudvdy  by 
loans! — about  selling  the  bonds  for  what  they  will  bring,  and  all  that  I 
Under  exirting  circumstances,  the  best  that  can  posdbly  be  done  is,  to  get 
dl  that  can  be  got  by  loans  without  greatly  damaging  those  already  in 
the  market,  and  to  meet  the  remainder  of  expenses  by  legd  tenders  so 
made  as  to  inflate  the  circulation  as  little  as  posdble.    It  was  no  choice  of 
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mine  to  larae  the  5  per  cent  legal  tenders ;  it  was  a  necessity  created  bj 
the  inadequacy  of  lerennes  as  compared  with  expenditores,  and  by  the 
impossibility  cf  making  loans  at  any  rate  of  interest 

'^It  is  a  great  mistake,  however,  to  think  that  the  currency  is  inflated 
by  the  amount  of  those  issues.  About  two  hundred  millions  of  notes  were 
issued.  The  issue  no  doubt  inflated  the  currency,  but  the  issue  of  forty 
or  fljfty  mfliiftna  of  uou-paying  l^gal  tenders  would  hare  inflated  it  equally. 
The  ^th  is  that  the  currency  was  surcharged  when  the  issue  began,  and 
the  true  remedy  was  taxation  enough  to  pay  so  large  a  proportion  of  ex- 
penses that  the  residue  could  hare  been  provided  for  by  loans.  And  the 
real  remedy  for  present  evils  is,  greater  taxation,  diminished  expenditure, 
and  preparation  for  a  return  to  specie  payments. 

*'.•••  What  I  say  is,  that  the  national  Government  has  been  obliged 
to  issue  legal-tender  notes,  and  that  I  do  not  see  any  necessity  for  the 
issue  of  paper  money  by  the  State  banks.  The  two  circulations  together 
make  the  inflatioa  Which  can  be  withdrawn  with  the  greatest  advantage 
to  the  Government  t  This  is  the  present  question :  not  what  causes  the 
inflation.  I  know  of  no  Just  claim  which  the  State  banks  have  to  make 
money  for  the  country.  I  know  that  it  is  a  necessity  for  the  nation  to 
have  the  control  of  the  circulation  of  the  nation.  I  think,  then,  that  the 
State  bank  currency  should  be  withdrawn,  and  that  no  currency  should  be 
allowed  except  the  natiooal  currency.  So  far  as  this  consists  of  l^gal 
tenders,  their  issue  and  circulation  are  a  direct  gain  to  the  country,  and  if 
not  issued  in  excess  the  beneflt  would  be  unmixed.  So  flu  as  it  consists 
of  notes  of  national  banks,  it  is  recommended  by  the  indispensable  neces« 
idty  of  such  institutions  to  make  a  uniform  national  currency  permanent ; 
by  the  benefits  derived  from  the  support  afforded  by  tiiem  to  the  credit  of 
Government  bonds,  and  by  the  convenience  and  utility  of  those  institutions 
to  the  Government  in  other  important  respects. 

'*....  I  hope  that,  if  I  cannot  altogether  prevent  inflation,  I  do  all 
that  is  possible  under  existing  drcumstanccs.  I  hope  that  the  legislation 
of  Congress  at  this  session,  though  long  delayed,  and  the  victories  of  our 
armies,  though  eager  expectation  remains  still  unsatisfied,  will  soon  enable 
us  to  pay  more  as  we  go,  and  make  it  possible  to  do  so  by  reducing  and 
systematizing  expenditures." 

To  Mw  Mary  A.  Snyder,  Misi  EliMa  8.  IhfffiM,  andother  Ladie$  ofPhUa- 

ddphia, 

"WAfHZFOTOir,  JiMM  IT,  18S1. 

**....  I  am  greatiy  obliged  by  your  present  and  by  the  kind  note 
which  accompanied  it  The  picture  was  intended  to  remind  me  of  my 
work  in  the  establishment  of  the  national  banking  systeuL  If  the  results 
of  that  system  are  such  as  I  hope,  I  shall  be  satisfied.  I  have  sought  to 
give  a  national  currency  to  the  country,  so  sound  that  no  laboring  man 
fhall  be  cheated  of  his  wages  by  bank  insolvency,  and  so  uniform  that  a 
traveler  may  pay  his  bills  without  exchange  of  money  fix>m  one  end  of 
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the  land  to  the  other,  I  hare  sought,  elao,  while  securing  such  a  currency, 
to  establish  such  foundations  of  national  credit  Jn  the  security,  yalue,  and 
diflhrion  of  national  bonds,  that  we  may  be  able  to  meet  hereafter  with 
energy  and  promptitude  any  dangers  arising  from  abroad,  while  disunion 
wiU  be  impossible  at  home.  Time  must  try  my  work  and  test  its  utility 
or  inutility ;  I  daim  only  to  have  sought  the  best  ways  of  service  to  our 
country.  •  •  • " 

To  WtUiam  (hdUn  Btyantj  Ifew  Tori. 

•"Wammoq/wk,  /bM  so^  tan 

"  .  .  •  •  Your  good  opinion  has  always  been  one  of  my  chief  treasures, 
because  it  is  the  honest  opinion  of  a  candid  and  Just  obserrer.  I  have 
never  expected  it  to  extend  to  all  the  measures  the  exigencies  of  the  coun- 
try have  compelled  me  to  adopt ;  and  yet,  looking  back,  I  can  see  now  no 
measure  which  my  Judgment  condemns  except  that  required  by  the  New 
York  banks,  the  issue  of  legal-tender  couponai  My  grand  objects  have  been, 
.  first,  to  provide  for  the  vast  demands  of  the  war,  and  second,  the  substitu- 
tion of  a  national  bank-note  currency  for  State  bank-note  currency,  and 
through  the  last  resumption  of  specie  payments,  and  so  permanence  and 
strength  in  the  financial  order.  I  think  if  we  could  compare  notes,  very 
littie  difierence  would  be  found  between  our  opinions. 

But  it  is  of  littie  importance  to  the  country  now  what  my  finsncial 
views  may  be.  A  sense  of  duty  to  myself  and  to  the  country— -imperative 
you  will  tiunk,  I  hope,  it  must  have  been— constrained  me  yesterday  to 
tender  my  resignation  to  the  President,  and  it  has  been  accepted  to-day. 
So  I  am  no  longer  Secretary.  If  I  fed  some  regret  that  I  cannot  carry  out 
my  ideas  to  consummation,  it  is  compensated  by  the  sense  of  relief  from 
crushing  responsibilitios. 

'*  With  this  act  terminates,  I  trust,  my  whole  connection  with  official 
life.  There  has  never  been  any  thing  for  me  but  opportunity  for  work ; 
and  I  gladly  surrender  all  claims  upon  it  to  those  who  may  prize  it 
more.  ..." 
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BUUCABT — ^MB.  OHABE^B  FINAKOIAL  OBJECTS — TO  OBTAIN  8UPPLIBB 
—TO  FBOYIDB  A  PEBICANEZIT  OUBBENOT-— TO  FBOYIDB  A  FUNI>- 
INO  BT8TEIC  AND  8E0UBB  OONTBOLLABIUTr  OF  THB  PUBLIO 
DEBT— OBJBOnONB  TO  LONG  BONDB — TO  8ECUBB  EABLT  BB- 
BUICFTION— OENEBAL  KyFJflCI'B  OF  HIS  HEAST7BBS — ^LBITEBS  TO 
OOIX)NEL  VAN  BITBBN  AND  8B0BBTABT  FEBBENDEN. 

IN  all  his  finaTidal  measnresi  Mr.  Chase  kept  steadily  in  view 
three  great  objects : 

1.  To  establish  satisfactory  relations  between  the  public  cred- 
it and  the  productiye  indnstiy  of  the  conntiy ;  in  other  words,  to 
obtain  supplies  for  the  army  and  the  navy.  The  suspension  of 
the  banks  put  an  end  to  the  first  and  most  obvious  resort — ^loans 
of  gold — and  made  new  methods  indispensable.  It  was  then 
that  the  Secretary  resorted  to  legal-tender  notes,  made  them  the 
the  currency  of  tiie  country,  and  borrowed  them  as  cash.  The 
patriotism  of  the  people  came  to  the  aid  of  the  labors  of  the 
Treasuiy  and  the  legislation  of  Congress;  and  the  first  great 
object  was  made  secure. 

2.  To  provide  against  disastrous  financial  results  on  the  re- 
turn of  peace.  In  Mr.  Chase's  judgment,  this  could  most  safely 
be  accomplished  bjr  the  establii^mient  of  a  national  currency,  as 
was  done  by  the  acts  of  Congress  authorizing  national  banking  as- 
sociations. At  the  beginning  of  the  war,  there  were  about  1,500 
State  banks  in  existence,  and  their  proprietors  and  officers  sought 
to  make  the  paper  of  these  institutions  the  currency  of  the  coun- 
try.   The  Secretary  was  inflexible  against  this,  and  confined  his 
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loans  to  ^^  greenbacks,"  but  he  did  not  wish  to  drive  out  the 
State  bank  circulation,  nor  did  he  think  it  exactly  honest  to  do 
so,  without  giving  them  a  just  equivalent,  and  so  neutralize 
their  opposition  to  a  national  currenqr,  and  as  far  as  possible 
make  them  allies  instead  of  enemies.  And  though  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  antagonism  between  the  Secretary  and  some  of  the 
more  prominent  representatives  of  the  State  bank  system,  and 
Mr.  Chase  was  resolute  in  his  purpose  to  suppress  their  circulat- 
ing notesj  if  he  could,  ha  did  not  fail  to  admit  that  they  had 
rendered  jgreat  and  important  services.  The  national  banks  were 
certain,  however,  in  many  ways,  to  be  inestimably  more  useful 
than  the  State  banks,  as  well  during  the  war  as  in  time  of  peace. 
Besides  which,  Mr.  Chase  believed  not  only  in  the  constitutional 
right  of  the  Federal  Government  to  control  the  circulation, 
but  he  believed  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  do  so. 
And  it  was  in  the  spirit  of  this  belief  that  he  wrote  to  Mrs. 
Sprague,  December  14,  1869:  ^^I  read  an  opinion  yesterday 
which  cost  me  no  little  labor ;  and  I  was  glad  to  have  the  privi- 
lege of  reading  it ;  for  I  think  it  of  great  importance  to  all  the 
business  interests  of  the  country,  and  especially  to  men  and 
women  who  depend  on  their  daily  labor  for  daily  livelihood. 
It  simply  affirms  the  power  of  Congress  to  furnish  the  money 
circulation  of  the  country,  whether  in  coin  or  credit,  and  restrain 
the  issue  of  currency  by  State  banks  and  individuals,  without 
authority  of  nationid  law."  ^ 

3.  The  third  division  of  labor  was  to  provide  a  funding  sys- 
tem. It  was  necessary,  and  unavoidable,  during  the  rebellion, 
that  every  means  of  credit  should  be  used.  The*  Secretary  bor- 
rowed in  every  way  that  he  could  at  reasonable  rates,  and  hence 
the  adoption  of  different  forms  of  public  obligations :  temporary 
loans,  certificates  of  indebtedness,  7-80  notes,  compound-interest 
notes.  Treasury  notes  payable  after  one  and  two  years,  etc. ;  it 
being  found  by  experience  that  the  form  which  suited  one  hold- 
er did  not  suit  another,  while  inordinate  demands  for  the  army 
and  navy  made  it  necessary  that  every  dollar  should  be  had 
which  could  be  raised  under  any  form. 

But  it  was  necessary  also  to  have  funding  loans  into  which 
all  these  temporary  loans  could  be  ultimately  merged.    To  this 

1  ThiB  was  in  the  case  of  the  F#aft#  Bank  offainti  Fnmo,    8  Wallace,  688. 
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end  Mr.  Chaae  establiahed  the  5-20  and  the  1040  loans.  He 
believed  that  with  the  prestige  of  the  6-20  loan,  and  certain  that 
a  10-40  five  per  cent,  bond  was  intrinsically  worth  par,  all  the 
sums  needed  for  the  war  conld  be  obtained  by  the  sale  of  lO-lO's 
and  by  temporary  loans.  It  was  into  10-40's  that  Mr.  Chase 
intended— had  he  remained  at  the  head  of  the  Treasury — 
ultimately  to  consolidate  the  national  debt.  He  beUeved  diis 
conld  be  done  on  the  retnm  of  peace,  and  he  did  not  change 
his.  opinion  upon  this  subject  when  peace  was  restored  to  the 
country,  and  a  different  policy  was  adopted.  The  advantages 
of  a  form  of  loan,  where  the  option  of  payment  or  continuance, 
after  short  terms,  is  with  the  Gk>yemment,  are  obvious.  The 
experience  of  the  Treasury  confirms  what  is  thus  said  to  be 
obvious.  In  President  Pierce's  time,  there  were  outstanding 
six  principal  descriptions  of  debt ;  that  is  to  say,  the  loans  of 
1842, 1848, 1846, 1847, 1848,  and  the  Texas  indemnity,  payable 
req)ectively  after  1862,  1858,  1856,  1868,  and  1865 ;  two  of 
them  being  payable,  therefore,  during  President  Pierce's  term, 
and  the  others  in  five,  eight,  and  eleven  years  from  the  end  of 
it.  The  Government,  having  the  means,  desired  to  anticipate  pay- 
ment of  these  loans,  and  did  anticipate  payment  of  more  than  hidf 
the  whole  amount.  It  paid  $48,060,787.87  at  premiums  amount- 
ing to  $4,609,882.81.  The  Texas  indemnity  was  a  five  per  cent, 
loan  maturing  after  1865.  Of  course  it  had  the  longest  time  to 
run.  The  books  of  the  Treasury  Department  will  show  what 
premiums  were  paid ;  but  it  is  worth  noticing  that  Congress  in 
1854  authorized  the  payment  of  $2,000,000  mainly  for  the  privi- 
lege of  anticipating  the  payment  of  $5,000,000  of  this  same 
indemnity. 

For  tiie  plan  of  long  loans  Mr.  Chase  had  a  great  aversion. 
^  It  subverts  the  principle,"  he  said  in  a  letter  to  Jay  Cooke, 
May  11, 1866,  ^^  upon  which  I  arranged  the  whole  system  of 
loans.  It  was  one  of  my  leading,  purposes  to  introduce  into 
our  financial  methods  the  principle  of  controllability.  I  could 
never  consent  that  the  people  should  be  subjected  to  the  money- 
lenders, but  insist  that  the  money-lenders  i^ould  rather  be  sub- 
jected to  the  people.  Capital  always  takes  care  of  itself.  It 
organizes  itself  easily,  and  acts  with  energy.  Labor  does  not 
easily  organize  itself,  nor  can  it  act  with  eneigy,  nor  take  care 
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of  itself  BO  efficiently*  The  reason  is  plain — capital  is  the  prop- 
erty of  the  few  and  labor  of  the  many.  Now,  to  insure  the 
right  of  the  people  to  make  the  beat  possible  arrangement  of 
their  debt,  I  introduced  the  principle  of  redeemability  after 
short  periodsi  and  payability  at  fixed  but  remoter  dates.  Thus 
the  5-20  loan  was  xnade  t^dsemaHU  at  any  time  after  five  years 
and  payiMd  twenty  years  after  date :  that  is  to  say,  the  people 
haye  a  right  to  pay  o£E  that  loan  at  any  time  dnring  the  fifteen 
years  between  the  end  of  five  and  the  end  of  twenty  years.  .  .  • 
S0|  too,  the  1040  loan  at  fire  per  cent  was  made  redeemable 
after  ten  and  payable  after  forty  years.  My  purpose  was,  to 
enable  the  Oovemment  to  negotiate  cheaper  loans — at  four  to 
five  per  cent — in  the  intervals  during  which  the  right  of  redemp- 
tion was  in  its  hands.  This  arrangement  was  manifestly  in  the 
interest  of  the  people,  and  was  not  for  the  benefit  of  any  par- 
ticular class.  And  I  do  not  doubt  that  a  wise  administration  of 
affairs  will  produce  such  a  state  of  prosperity  that  the  interest 
upon  our  debt  can  be  reduced,  in  the  course  of  ten  or  fifteen 
years,  to  the  cheapest  rate  paid  by  any  nation.    Why  not ! "  ^ 

It  was  Mr.  Chase's  conviction  that  his  measures  tended  to 
facilitate  an  easy  and  prompt  resumption  of  specie  payments  at 
the  dose  of  the  war,  and  had  he  remained  in  the  Traasury  he 
would  certainly  have  attempted  to  resume  within  a  few  months 
after  Lee's  surrender.  It  was  his  belief  that  this  was  practicable 
and  safe  at  any  time  within  a  year  after  that  event,  and  that  it 
might  have  been  effected  then  with  far  less  embarrassment  and 
dar^r  than  at  a  future  time.  In  his  judgment,  eveiy  year's  de- 
lay added  to  the  importance  of  the  subject,  since  greater  diffi- 
ddties  were  certain  to  arise  as  the  period  of  inconvertibility  was 

>  Not  only  was  it  Mr.  Chase*!  poliej  to  keep  the  pablic  debt  within  eaej  oontrol 
of  the  GoTemment  so  fkr  at  regarded  the  rig^t  of  redemption,  hot  he  felt  that  there 
was  no  jttit  reason  why  property  in  interest-paying  seeoxitieB  of  the  Goremment 
should  not  be  subject  to  national  taxation.  **  It  is  ndther  morally  right  nor  politi- 
cally safe,**  he  wrote  to  lir.  Greeley  in  liay,  1866,  "to  exempt  bonds  more  than 
other  property  from  contribution  to  the  national  hardens.  Exemption  from  State 
taxation  is  necessary  to  preserre  the  national  power  to  borrow  money,  from  inTa- 
sion,  crippling,  and  possible  destruction ;  but  national  taxation  is  the  exercise  of  the 
natlon^s  own  discretion,  and  will  always  be  so  exercised  as  not  to  ii\inre  the  nation's 
means  of  defense  and  security.  Exemption  of  this  spedes  of  property  from  national 
taxation  will  oertahily  invite  assault  from  political  opponents,  and  is  as  dangerous  as 
it  is  inexpedient" 
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prolonged*  '^  The  way  to  resomption,''  lie  said,  in  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Oreeley,  May  17,  1866,  <^  is  to  resume."  What  his  plan 
would  have  been  he  has  not  put  upon  record,  fnrtiher  than 
to  say  that  it  would  have  been  by  diffusion  of  the  gold  supply 
rather  than  by  contraction^of  the  ciroulation. 

....  The  sdenoe  of  finance  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  a 
fixed  science,  since  upon  no  other  subject  do  men  more  widely 
differ.  Lord  Macaulay  said  of  Pitf  s  sinking  fund  that  it  was  a 
^^juggle:"  that  Pitt  ^^first  persuaded  himself  and  then  the 
whole  nation,  including  his  opponents,  that  a  new  sinking  fund 
which,  so  far  as  it  differed  from  former  sinking  funds  differed 
for  the  worse,  would,  by  virtue  of  some  mysterious  power  of 
propagation  belonging  to  money,  put  into  the  pocket  of  the 
public  creditor  great  sums  not  taken  out  of  the  pocket  of  the  tax- 
payer. The  country  hailed  ....  with  delight  and  boundless 
confidence,  a  remedy  which  was  no  remedy.  The  minister  was 
almost  tmiyersally  extolled  as  the  greatest  of  financiers."  (Lord 
Macaulay's  Essays,  '<  William  Pitt.")  ""  These  dangers,"  said  Sir 
Archibald  Alison— that  is,  the  dangers  to  the  pubUc  prosperity 
likely  to  result  from  the  pressure  of  the  British  national  debt — 
'^took  strong  possession  of  the  mind  of  Mr.  Pitt,  but  instead  of 
giTiTriTig  in  despair  under  the  difficulties  of  the  subject,  he  applied 
the  energies  of  his  understanding  with  the  greater  vigor  to  over- 
come them.  Kor  was  it  long  before  he  perceived  by  what 
means  this  great  object  could  with  ease  and  certainiy  be  effected. 
.  •  .  Mr.  Pitt,  with  the  instinctive  sagaciiy  of  genius.  ...  es- 
tablished a  machine  by  which  the  vast  debt  of  England  might, 
without  difficulty,  be  discharged."  (See  Alison,  ^'  History  of 
Europe,  First  Series,  Chapter  XLL")  Both  these  distinguished 
historians  describe  the  same  financial  measure. 

Differences  of  opinion  as  wide  as  these  have  existed,  and  do 
still  exist,  touching  many  of  Mn  Chase's  measures.  He  was  not 
the  author  of  the  legal-tender  system,  and  acquiesced  in  it  rather 
than  approved  it ;  but  he  was  the  author  of  the  national  banking 
system,  and  though  it  cannot  be  denied  that  it  is  obnoxious  to 
some  serious  and  important  objections,  it  is  certain,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  it  is  incomparably  the  safest  and  soundest  banking 
system  the  country  has  ever  known.  The  benefits  of  it  are 
familiar  to  every  citizen,  and  it  seems  solidly  intrenched  in  our 
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buflineBS  habits  and  systemsy  and  is  free  from  probability  that  it 
will  ever  become  a  political  instroment  in  the  hands  of  any  Ad- 
ministration. Ko  better  loan  system  than  that  adopted  by  Mr. 
Chase  oonld  have  been  devised.  Under  it  the  public  loans  were 
absorbed  to  a  surprising  extent,  with  great  steadiness,  and  at 
rates  the  most  economicaL  Had  he  yielded  to  the  clamor  of 
^^ free-trade  in  bonds"  and  sold  them  for  ^' what  they  would 
bring  in  open  market,"  the  public  debt  would  have  been  largely 
enhanced,  though  bankers  and  brokers  woulil  doubtless  have 
made  more  money  than  they  did.  The  country  was  in  the 
midst  of  a  war  of  extraordinary  magnitude  and  destructiYeness, 
but,  under  the  general  operation  of  Mr.  Chase's  measures,  its 
prosperity  was  astonishing.  At  the  b^inning  of  the  war  the 
general  wealth  was  estimated  at  $16,000,000,000;  in  1870  it 
was  estimated,  upon  careful  computation,  at  $25,000,000,000. 
This  was  an  immense  accumulation  in  the  progress  of  a  single 
decade,  and  shows  an  unparalleled  increase  in  productive  energy 
despite  the  pressure  and  waste  of  the  war.  But  of  course  a 
large  part  of  it  was  due  to  the  stimulus  given  by  Govern- 
ment demand  to  the  inventive  faculty  of  the  oountiy.  It  has 
been  shown  that,  notwithstanding  the  withdrawal  of  30,000 
agricultural  laborers  of  Iowa  from  their  home  pursuits  into 
the  army,  their  places  were  more  than  filled  by  improved 
agricultiural  machinery  and  its  immensely  extended  use.*  Mr. 
Chase,  after  a  careful  investigation  into  a  particular  branch  of 
industry  (the  boot  and  shoe  manufacture),  found  that  by  the  in- 
troduction of  machinery  the  capacity  of  the  country  for  the  pro- 
duction of  boots  and  shoes  was  much  greater  in  1864  than  it  was 
in  1860.  Kevertheless,  the  substitution  of  a  Gk>vemment  cur- 
rency of  uniform  value  and  admitted  credit  made  the  rewards 
of  labor  and  invention  sure  and  adequate,  and  furnished  a  sound 
basis  for  the  enlarged  production. 

The  enhancement  in  prices  which  happened  during  the  last 
six  months  of  Mr.  Chase's  administration  is  not  fairly  chargeable 
to  the  financial  management,  but  rather  to  the  prolongation  of 
the  war  and  the  want  of  success  in  conducting  it,  and  loss  of 
confidence  in  the  ultimate  re6stablishment  of  the  national  au- 

>  So  stated  by  Dayid  A.  Wells,  the  distinguished  economist,  in  one  of  his  reports 
IS  Spedil  Commissioner  of  the  Rerenue. 
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thority.  The  proof  i%  the  rapid  appreciation  of  the  national 
currency  immediately  npon  the  eroding  out  of  the  rebellion. 
Gold|  from  a  premimn  of  128  per  cent,  on  the  let  of  Jannarji 
1865|  amik  to  40  per  cent,  on  the  Ist  of  July  subsequent,  witii- 
out  any  material  reduction  in  the  aggregate  sum  of  the  drculsr 
tioiL 

....  The  period  of  seyerest  embarrassment  experienced  by 
the  country  during  Mr*  CSiase's  administration  was  in  the  interval 
between  January  l,1864|and  the  SOthof  June  of  the  same  year* 
Mr  Chase,  in  a  letter  to  Colonel  John  D.  Yan  Buren,  of  New 
York,  April  17, 1865,  explains  the  causes  of  that  embarrassment, 
so  far  as  they  were  due  to  his  own  measures,  and  in  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Secretaiy  Fessenden,  August  27, 1864,  describes  the  reme- 
dies he  should  haye  adopted  had  he  remained  at  the  head  of  the 
Treasury: 

lb  (kiUnd  YanBurm. 

•  ^.  •  •  •  That  paper,  to  be  a  oseM' currency,  must  be  normally  eqniya* 
lent  to  coin  by  befaig  made  its  actnal  representatiye,!  hare  nerer  doubted* 
An  emergency  may  Justify,  and,  at  the  time  when  the  l^gal-tender  act  was 
pasted,  did,  in  my  Judgment,  actually  Justify  the  anbstitation  of  l^gal-ten- 
der  notes  for  coin, 

^  I  never  contemplated,  however,  an  issue  of  such  notes  beyond  the 
amount  which  should  be  actually  needed  for  the  purposes  of  exchange, 
were  the  currency  composed  of  coin  and  its  equivalent.  Nor  has  the 
amount  of  notes  which  can  be  properly  regarded  as  currency,  ever  exceeded 
that  limit.  The  largest  amount  ever  issued  was  in  round  numbers  four 
hundred  and  fifty  millions,  of  which  fifty  millions  were  issued  gradually  in 
redemption  of  temporary  deposits,  and  immediately  put  in  course  of  reduc- 
tion. Of  the  whole  amount,  from  ten  to  thirty  millions-Huty  an  average 
of  fifteen  millions— was  constantly  in  the  Treasury. 

^  The  extreme  exigencies  created  by  the  vast  expenditures  of  the  war, 
and  the  indisposition  of  Ck>ngress  to  impose  the  necessary  taxes,  raised  a 
clamor  for  increased  issues.  This  I  resisted,  and  made  every  effort  in  my 
power  to  raise  the  sums  needed  by  loans.  The  embarrassments  thrown  in 
my  way  by  unscrupulous  opposition  within  and  without  the  organization 
which  supported  the  President,  hindered  the  success  of  these  efforts  and 
made  them  less  fruitful  than  I  hoped.  I  was  compeUed  to  use  some  ex- 
pedients for  payment  of  the  army  and  the  navy,  or  see  the  defeat  of  all  our 
efforts  to  save  the  integrity  of  the  country.  I  adopted  a  middle  course 
between  the  issue  of  more  currency,  properly  so  called — that  is,  notes  not 
bearing  interest,  receivable  for  debts  and  made  legal  tender  in  payment — 
and  the  ordinary  exchange  of  bonds  for  money  by  loans. 

"  I  issued  notes  bearing  interest  and  made  legal  tender  only  for  their 
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Aioe  amount  I  wis  awm,  of  ooune^  that  then  notes  would  tosomaextcsit 
be  naed  aa  cmrency ;  at  fint  to  a  rerj  great  extent,  bat  leea  and  leeaaa  the 
interest  should  aocnmnlate.  The  first  issues  bore  an  interest  of  fiye  per 
oent,  and  on  a  portion  of  them  the  interest  waa  represented  by  ooupons 
payable  erery  dz  months.  The  ooupon  notes  were  issued  in  oomplianoe 
with  the  wishes  of  the  New  York  banka,  a  oompliance  which  I  had  reason 
to  regret  It  was  evident,  indeed,  that  tiie  periodical  payments  of  interest 
would  periodically  make  the  notea  simple  legal  tender,  and  so  increase 
from  time  to  time  the  rohune  of  currency,  and  expose  the  GoTeinment  and 
the  business  community  to  the  evil  of  recurring  inflation  and  contracdon. 
To  preyent  this  evil  which  waa  magnified  by  inteiested  parties,  but  which 
wss  a  real  eyil,  I  withdrew  from  the  holders,  by  meana  of  loans,  a  large 
amountp-HMty  sixty  or  seventy  millions— before  the  maturity  of  the  first 
coupons.  The  remedy  waa  effectuaL  There  waa  no  expansion,  but  a  con- 
traction at  the  time  the  expansion  waa  expected. 

''At  this  time,  believing  the  rate  of  five  per  cent  too  low  to  secure  the 
withdrawal  of  the  notes  fh>m  circulation  as  raj^dly  aa  waa  desirable,  and 
confirmed  in  my  conviction  of  the  impolicy  of  issuing  legal*tender  notes 
with  interest  payable  periodically,  I  determined  on  the  issue  of  compound- 
interest  notes;  tiiat  is,  notes  made  legal  tender  for  their  &ce^  but  bearing 
interest  at  six  per  cent  compounded  semi-annually  for  three  years,  and 
payable  only  at  the  expiration  of  three  years.  These  notes  I  intended  to 
substitute  for  the  five  per  cent  l^gal-tender  notes,  but  I  had  no  idea  of  in- 
creasing the  volume  already  issued ;  on  the  contrary,  it  waa  my  purpose 
and  expectation,  if  I  could  obtain  the  necessary  legislation  from  Congress, 
to  diminish  it  gradually  until  payments  in  specie  could  be  safely  resumed. 
With  a  uniform  national  currency  I  believed,  and  yet  believe,  that  resump- 
tion could  be  effected  with  less  embarrassment  than  has  heretofore  at- 
tended upon  such  a  condition  of  our  own  or  any  other  country. 

'*  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  differences  between  myself  and  the  Presi- 
dent led  to  my  rengnation. 

'*  After  that  the  exigencies  which  had  induced  me  to  resort  to  interest- 
bearing  legal  tenders,  induced  my  successor  to  issue  the  compound  notes 
and  to  increase  the  certificates  beyond  the  limits  of  my  own  intention. 
But  there  waa  still  no  increase  of  the  legal  tenders  properly  so  called. 
The  amount  of  them  in  the  Treasury  and  out  of  the  Treasury  in  circulation, 
when  I  left  the  Department,  waa  about  ^0,000,000.  On  the  Slst  of 
March,  18(15,  it  was  $488,160,569.  I  had  issued  of  compound-interest  notes 
about  $15,000,000,  and  contemplated  an  additional  issue  in  substitution 
for  five  per  cent  notes  withdrawn,  of  about  $40,000,000.  The  amount 
issued  on  the  81st  of  March  was  $156,477,650.  The  total  amount  of 
legal  tenders  I  issued,  with  and  without  coupona  attached,  was  about 
$211,000,000,  and  the  amount  withdrawn,  at  the  time  I  left  the  De- 
partment, was  about  $80,000,000.  Ko  addition,  I  believe,  has  been 
made  to  the  issue,  and  it  appears  to  have  stood,  on  the  Ist  of  March,  at 
$211,000,000,  with  an  amount  withdrawn  of  $141,477,650,  leaving  out- 
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standing  $69,522,850.    The  whole  amount  is  now  due,  or  nearly  dne,  and 
will  be  paid  as  presented  or  absorbed  in  new  loans. 

''This  statement  will  show  yon  the  true  condition  of  theconrancy, 
ezdnsiye  of  that  ftunished  by  the  State  banks  and  the  national  banks. 
The  rapid  oonyersion  of  the  former  into  the  latter  makes  it  certain  that 
the  currency  of  the  oomitry  will  soon  be  wholly  nationaL  I  hope  that  the 
conrerted  banks  will  be  required  to  substitute  the  national  for  the  State 
currency,  in  which  case  no  increase  will  arise  from  the  issue  of  the 
former.  It  will  be  easy  to  prevent  any  increase  at  all  by  withdrawing, 
upon  the  issue  of  circulation  to  national  banks,  an  amount  of  ordinary 
legal  tenders,  equal  to  the  excess  of  national  bank-notes  issued  over  State 
bank-notes  withdrawn,  and,  if  necessary,  issuing  in  their  stead  compound- 
interest  notes,  which  wUl  gradually  lose  the  character  of  currency  and 
take  that  of  debt 

*'  So,  you  see,  I  think  the  currency  now  certain  to  improye,  if  the 
Treasury  is  Judiciously  managed  and  is  not  oyerwhelmed  by  ezcesslTe 
expenditures.  I  hare  great  confidence  in  its  present  head ;  and  I  feel  con- 
fident,  too,  that  expenditures  will  be  retrenched  as  fast  as  possible  and 
soon  brought  within  the  resources  supplied  by  rerenues.  Then  borrowing 
wUl  cease  and  reduction  b^gin« 

''Your  plan  of  substitution  of  gold  accumulation  for  redemption  would 
no  doubt  improye  the  currency.  The  main  objection  to  it  is  the  danger 
attending  the  custody  of  such  accumulation.  Who  will  keep  it  f  Who 
will  keep  it  safely  f  Who  will  keep  the  keepers!  And  does  it  not  in- 
yolye  the  substitution  of  all  bank-note  currency,  howeyer  safe  or  surely 
conyertible  f    And  can  such  a  reyolution  be  achiey ed  ? " 

To  Mr,  Beer^tary  Fettenden. 

"I  write  to  fulfill  the  promise  I  made  you,  that  I  would  giye  you  my 
views  on  the  financial  situation. 

"  I  assume  that  the  daily  disbursements  or  engagements  amount  to  an 
average  of  $2,700,000,  counting  week-days  only.  This  will  make  a  total 
of  $848,000,000,  in  round  figures,  for  the  fiscal  year  1864-^65.  Take  firom 
this  aggregate  sum  the  amount  required  for  coin  interest  and  other  coin 
payments,  and  supplied  from  customs,  say  $70,000,000,  and  there  remains 
for  other  objects  $775,000,  to  be  supplied  from  loans  and  revenue  other 
than  customs.  The  rate  of  receipts  from  internal  revenue,  since  the  Ist  of 
July,  indicates  an  income  frx)m  this  source  of  about  $18,000,000  i>er  month, 
or  $216,000,000  a  year,  which  sum  will  be  increased  by  the  receipts  from 
special  income  tax  to  $286,000,000,  or  perhaps  to  $240,000,000.  To  this 
may  be  added  $25,000,000  from  purchase  and  sale  of  the  products  of  the 
insuigent  States,  if  our  armies  are  successfhl  and  the  Treasury  derives  from 
this  source  all  it  legitimately  may :  $25,000,000  may  be  too  large  a  sum| 
but,  taking  it  as  correctly  estimated,  the  whole  amount  of  revenue,  except 
customs,  may  be  set  down  at  $265,000,000  for  the  year.    Take  this  sum 
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from  fhe  etdmatad  ezpenditnnt,  and  yoa  h«T6  $910,000,000  to  be  pro- 
Tided  bjloani  in  tome  foim;  say,  in  round  nnniben,  $1,600,000  each  week- 
day. If  there  ia  to  be  a  redaction  of  the  circnlaticm  which  I  hoped  and 
expected  to  effect  at  the  rate  of  aay  $10,000,000  per  month — the  som  of 
$li0|000,000  moat  be  added.  Bat  thia  will  not  increaae  the  total  of  the 
debt|  but  ia  merely  a  change  in  jform.  The  real  increaae  will  be  rcpre- 
aented,  of  00QrM,by  the  loana  made  to  meet  diabaraementa  beyond  reyenne. 

^  How  to  obtein  loana  ia  the  qneation  of  prearing  importance.  How  to 
obtain  them  in  aach  a  way  aa  to  improTe  rather  than  ii^nre  the  public 
credit,  and  the  genend  intereata  depcDdent  on  the  condition  of  the  carrcncy, 
ia  a  qneation  of  equal  importance  if  not  of  aach  prearing  exigency. 

**  When  Ileft  the  Department  a  large  amount  of  Atc  per  cent  legal  ten- 
den  liad  been  withdrawn ;  aay  $80,000,000.  I  expected  to  replace  them 
with  oompoand-intereat  notea,  leading  aay  $10,000,000  abaolutely  with- 
drawn; and  I  wiahed  to  add  to  the  amount  withdrawn  $10,000,000  a 
month,  of  which  a  part  would  be  replaced  by  the  national  currency  iaaaed 
by  the  national  banka.  In  thii  way  I  expected  to  accomplish  a  aafe  and 
gradual  reduction  in  the  yolume  of  currency,  with  a  yiew  to  reaumption  of 
apecie  paymenta  aa  aoon  aa  practicaUe  without  too  great  prejudice  to  the 
large  intereata  inVolTed.  In  thia  anticipation  I  aaaumed  that  the  legisla- 
tion of  Congreaa,  though  not  likely  to  canae  any  considerable  reduction  in 
the  State  bank  circulation,  would  at  any  rate  prerent  its  increaae. 

^  The  amount  of  liabilitiea  beyond  all  immediate  proTision  fbr  them  waa 
about  $18,000,000  when  I  left  the  Department,  or  if  the  intended  reduction 
of  $10,000,000  ahould  be  added,  $88,000,000.  To  meet  thia  I  adrertised 
the  remainder  of  the  $75,000,000  loan  not  already  taken ;  say  $88,000,000, 
fiziiig  the  minimum  of  premiums  at  which  bida  would  be  accepted,  at  four 
per  cent,  below  which  prerious  offers  had  been  declined.  Some  offers 
under  this  adyertisement  had  already  been  made  when  I  resigned,  and  I 
did  not  doubt  that  I  ahould  obtain  offera  for  the  whole  loan,  if  not  under 
the  adyertiaement  at  that  time  in  the  papers,  yet  by  subacriptiona  or  under 
another  adyertiaement.  I  would  by  theae  meana  haye  been  enabled  to  clear 
the  table  of  requisitions,  and  would  haye  bad  ten  milliona  left  and  current 
reyenue  to  meet  fhture  demands  for  a  few  days,  untU  I  could  arrange  for 
the  diapoaition  of  the  7-80*s  and  lO-iO'a  at  home  and  of  other  bonda 
abroad. 

**  Ptopeiiy  enough,  my  adyertiaement  was  withdrawn  after  my  resigna- 
tion ;  and  it  was  my  hope  and  expectation  that  you  would  find  a  better 
reaource  than  the  ISSl'a  in  a  loan  of  $50,000,000  fh>m  the  banks;  some  of 
the  leading  managers  of  which,  hostile  to  me  becauae  of  my  support  of  the 
national  banking  aystem,  would,  I  hoped  and  thought,  be  likely  to  giye 
you  the  benefit  of  their  influence.  My  expectations  were  not,  howeyer, 
realixed. 

<*  Since  then  you  haye  done  what  I  propoaed  to  do  in  appealing  to  the 
people  for  subscriptions  to  the  7-80's.  But  as  yet  yon  haye  not  disposed 
of  any  other  bonds  than  the  10-40'a.    It  aeema  to  me  that  you  ahould. 
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^  The  sabecriptioiiB  £>r  tbe  7-80*8  and  the  lO-iO^B  equal  my  expeetatkni 
imder  the  preaent  plaa  of  diapoiiDg  of  them.  My  experience  latiBfied  me, 
aa  I  hare  already  aaid  to  yon,  that  the  plan  of  a  general  agency— anch  aa  I 
adopted  in  procnring  anbecriptiona  to  the  6-20*8 — ^waa  mnch  better  than 
the  plan  of  nnmerona  agents  (national  baaka  and  others  acting  nnder  them), 
with  soperriaion  by  the  Treairary  Department  which  I  adopted  in  obtain- 
ing subacriptiona  fbr  the  10-40*8,  and  which  is  now  conthraed  in' regard  to 
both  7-80*8  and  the  10-40*8.  I  haye  not  forgotten  the  calnmniea  for  which 
iny  employment  of  a  general  agent  waa  made  the  occasion,  and  I  confess  it 
waa  principally  with  a  yiew  of  ayoiding  these  calomnies  that  I  abandoned 
the  general  agency  system.  But,  being  satisfied  that  it  waa  the  best  plan 
for  the  country,  I  had  determined  to  retnm  to  it  and  disregarded  dander 
and  alanderera.  If  yon  think  best  to  adhere  to  the  present  plan,  I  can 
suggest  no  improTement  upon  it ;  unless  it  be  that  your  adyertising  agent 
ahould  be  directed  to  pay  more  attention  to  the  10-40*8,  and  that  the  efforts 
of  the  national  banka  and  others  should  be  stimulated  by  larger  rewarda. 
I  think  the  present  compensation  is,  or  ought  to  be,  sufSdent ;  but  it  is  so 
important  to  raise  money  enough  to  meet  all  demands  promptiy,  that  it 
seems  adyisable  to  conaider  whether  efibrt  might  npt  be  stimulated  by  in- 
crease. 

**  WhenI  last  saw  you,  we  had  some  talk  about  recdying  certificates  of 
indebtedness  in  payment  for  bonda  in  whole  or  in  part  I  haye  no  doubt 
they  should  be  so  receiyed  rather  than  allow  the  present  depredation ; 
but  may  not  the  same  end  be  accomplished  without  the  discredit  whidi 
will  attach  to  thdr  recdpt  for  bonds!  Why  not  suspend  all  certificates 
till  the  outstanding  amount  ia  reduced  to  proper  limits — say  about 
$1 50,000,000 1  The  reduction  might  be  hastened  by  the  purdiase,  through 
a  confidential  agent,  of  a  few  millions.  This  operation,  by  improying  thdr 
y^ue,  would  greatiy  benefit  the  holders,  and  would  at  the  same  time  en- 
hance the  public  credit.  And  if  you  resolye  on  a  reduction  of  the  amount 
of  certificates  through  a  loan,  I  think  the  best  plan  is  to  make  them  re- 
cdyable  for  a  limited  time  for  10-40*8. 

*'  Your  main  reliance  for  fhnds  must  be  on  the  bonds  of  1881,  the  5-20*8, 
the  10-40*8,  and  the  7-80*8. 

"  It  will,  I  think,  be  well  to  dispose  of  the  $88,000,000  of  the  $75,000,000 
loan  still  undisposed  of;  nor  should  I  hedtate  to  add  to  this  amount  enough 
to  make  the  total  amount  of  1881*s  issued  (after  all  exchanges  of  the  old 
7-80*8  are  completed)  some  eyen  number  of  hundreds  of  millions.  These 
bonds  can  be  disposed  of  now,  I  think,  at  a  premium  of  not  lesa  than 
four  per  cent.    Posdbly  more  may  be  obtained. 

"  The  sale  of  the  new  7-80*8  and  the  10-40*s  should  be  promoted  in  eyery 
posdble  way.  I  haye  already  suggested  a  general  agent,  but,  with  or 
without  such  an  agent,  liberal  adyertising  and  the  most  liberal  encourage- 
ment to  purchasers  fbr  resale,  and  to  the  national  banks  acting  as  agents, 
are  important  condderations.  .  •  • 

'^  From  these  sources  and  by  these  means,  with  fair  measure  of  military 
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foccen,  I  do  not  doubt  that  the  Troaiary  can  be  sopplied  till  the  meeting 
of  Congreii.  The  State  banka  mnit  then  be  indoeed  to  come  into  the 
national  fyitem,  or  required  to  oeaae  from  iaeoing  notes  fbr  drcnlation ; 
and  inch  taxes  most  be  imposed  as  will  bring  the  amoont  to  be  raised  by 
loans  within  the  limit  of  the  natoral  demand  fbr  bonds,  finch  legislation 
by  the  last  Oongress  would  haye  sared  many  miHionSi  By  the  next  Ckm* 
gress  it  wUl  be  indispensable  to  the  saccess  of  the  Treasury.  •  .  •  ** 

27 
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KB.  GHASB  ASD  THB  WAB — ^EXXBAOIB  FBOM  HIB  LEITEB8  AHD 

DIABIEB. 

1861. 
T9  Mm  T.  TnnoMdffe^  SameniO&f  Mam. 

«« WAOtnoxov,  J(iM«ft  m,  18M. 

**••••  nrMMEDIATELY  after  the  oxganization  of  the  cabineti  the 
*1-  question  of  what  should  be  the  policy  of  the  Goyenuneut 
toward  the  seceded  States,  demanded  the  most  serious  attention.'  Ander- 
son, with  his  little  company  of  soldiers,  was  holding  Fort  Sumter,  and 
the  first  question  was,  **ShaIl  he  be  reUeredf  "  (General  Scott  declared 
that  complete  relief  was  impracticable  with  a  less  force  than  20,000  men. 
He  thought,  however,  that  the  fort  might  be  defended  forsereral  months 
if  reSnforced  and  proYidoned ;  but  that  retoforcements  and  prorisioning 
were  impracticable,  as  the  fire  of  the  enemy's  batteries  would  be  concen- 
trated  upon  any  Tessel  which  might  make  the  attempt,  both  while  enter- 
ing the  Jiarbor,  and  especially  when  endeayoring  to  land  men  and  cargoes 
at  the  fort  The  Prc^dent  finally  determined  to  make  the  attempt  to 
send  proTisions  to  the  garrison. 

«( Information  that  the  attempt  would  be  made  was  transmitted  to  the 
Goremor  of  South  Carolina,  and  its  receipt  was  promptly  followed  by 
an  order  from  the  rebel  authorities  to  reduce  the  fbrt  How  this  was 
accomplished  is  historical,  and  it  is  also  historical  how  the  country  was 
aroused  by  the  rebel  guns  which  opened  on  the  fort  The  call  for 
75,000  men  immediately  followed.  It  soon  became  evident  that  noth- 
ing beyond  the  mere  defense  of  Washington  was  to  be  accomplished 
by  this  force. 

^  I  took  the  liberty  of  urging  upon  General  Scott  to  occupy  Manassas 
and  compel  the  rebels  to  evacuate  Harper's  Ferry  and  the  Valley  of  the 
Shenandoah.  It  has  since  become  evident  that  this  might  have  been  then 
done,  and  It  is  even  probable  that  a  vigorous  use  of  the  force  then  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Government  might  have  driven  the  rebels  from  Richmoud. 
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The  action  proposed,  howerer,  wis  thought  to  inTolre  too  -miich  riik. 
The  rebel!  were  iiiflEered  fbr  weeke  to  occupy  Alexandria  with  an  iniignifl« 
cant  force,  to  incite  inaonection  in  Baltimore,  and  to  deatroy  the  national 
property  at  Norfolk,  except  that  which  was  deatroyed  nnder  orders  by 
onxselTea.  At  laat,  alter  long  delays,  Baltimore  was  recoTered,  Alexan* 
dria  waa  occupied  by  national  troops,  and  the  rebda  were  driren  from 
Harper's  Ferry.  Meanwhile,  it  had  become  evident  that  the  75,000  men 
originally  called  for  would  be  insufficient  To  replace  them  I  took  the 
liberty  to  prepare  a  call  for  65,000  yolunteera.  This  proposition,  after 
haying  been  modified  so  as  to  include  an  increaae  of  the  regular  army,  waa 
aanctioned  by  the  Preddent,  who,  with  the  consent  of  the  Secretary  of 
War,  directed  me  to  prepare  also  the  necessary  orders.  I  inyited  to  my 
assistance  Colonel  Thomaa,  Hijor  Irwin  McDowell,  and  Captain  W.  B. 
Franklin.  After  a  good  deal  of  consideration  the  orders  since  known  as 
Koa.  15  and  16  were  framed ;  one  Ibr  the  enlistment  of  yolunteera  and  the 
other  for  regular  regimenta.  Mijor  McDowell  contributed  the  largest 
amount  of  information  and  auggeation,  while  the  other  two  officers  were 
by  no  meana  wanting  in  both.  It  was  my  part  to  decide  between  different 
opinions,  and  put  the  whole  in  form. 

'^The  otject  I  had  in  view  in  all  this  was— as  there  was  no  law  author- 
idng  the  raising  of  the  force  required— -to  prepare  to  make  a  regular 
system  and  plan  in  conformity  with  which  all  new  enlistments  should  be 
made  dear  and  intelligible  in  itsdf^  and  capable  of  being  laid  before 
Congress  in  a  form  which  would  be  likdy  to  receiye  its  sanction.  These, 
orders  were  promulgated  in  May,  1861. 

^  There  were  wide  departurea  from  this  plan,  however.  Great  irr^gu- 
laritiea  prevailed.  Regimenta  were  raised  under  verbal  authority  fh>m 
the  President  and  Secretary  of  War,  and  under  written  memoranda  of 
which  no  record  was  preserved.  So  that  the  orders  fidled  to  secure  the 
otjects  I  had  in  view — beyond  the  simple  provision  of  force— which  were, 
order  and  system,  and  through  these  effidency  and  accountability. 

"During  thia  time  great  efforts  were  made  in  Slentucky  and  in  Mia- 
souri  to  predpitate  those  Statea  into  rebellion,  and  I  waa  called  on  to 
take  a  very  connderable  part  in  the  measures  adopted  to  prevent  their  suc- 
cess. The  Preddent  and  Secretary  of  War,  indeed,  committed  to  me  for  a 
time  the  prindpal  charge  of  what  related  to  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  and 
I  waa  very  active  also  in  promoting  the  meaaurea  deemed  necesaary  for 
the  sa&ty  of  Missouri.  When  Rousseau,  then  a  Union  Senator  in  the  Ken- 
tucky L^G^lature  from  Louisville,  came  to  Washington  to  sedc  meana  of 
ndaing  men  for  the  defense  of  the  Union,  I  took  his  matters  in  charge ; 
obtained  for  him  a  colond*8  commisdon  and  an  order,  which  I  drew  up 
myself^  authoridng  him  to  raise  twenty  companiea.  I  waa  also  charged 
with  the  care  of  Kdson's  Work;  drew  most  of  the  orders  under  which  he 
acted ;  and  provided  the  necessary  meana  to  meet  expenses.  So,  also,  I 
was  called  on  to  frame  the  orders  under  wh}ch  Andrew  Johnson  was 
authorized  to  raise  regiments  in  Tennessee.    These  duties  brought  me 
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into  intimate  relations  with  thoee  offioen ;  paiticolarly  with  the  iint  two. 
Th^  were  worthy  of  the  confidence  repoeed  in  them  by  the  Pmident  I 
dooht  if  more  yalnable  work  hai  ben  done  with  lo  mnch  actiTity,  econ- 
omy and  practical  benefit  in  raidng  men,  by  ahnoet  any  othera.  Kdaon^i 
moTement  into  the  interior  of  Kentocky  and  the  eetabUahment  of  the 
Camp  Dick  Bobinaonf  waa  eipecially  moat  oppoitone.  I  think  that  thia 
moyement  sayed  Kentucky  firoqi  seceision.  I  am  quite  fare  that,  without 
the  organisation  of  KelMm  and  Bonaeean,  the  State  would  not  haye  been 
Bayed  ftom  that  calamity. 

**  While  he  waa  Secretary  of  War,  General  Cameron  oonftned  much 
with  me.  I  nerer  undertook  to  do  any  thing  in  hii  department,  ezoept 
when  aaked  to  giro  my  help,  and  then  I  gare  it  willingly.  In  addition  to 
Weetem  Border-State  matters,  the  principal  sutjects  of  confisrence  between 
Qeneral  Cameron  and  myself  were  slayery  and  the  employment  of  colored 
troops.  We  agreed  yery  early  that  the  necessity  of  arming  them  waa  in- . 
eritable ;  but  we  were  i^one  in  that  opinion.  At  least  no  other  member 
of  the  Administration  gaye  open  support,  whfle  the  Pre^dent  and  Mr. 
Blair,  as  least,  were  decidedly  ayerse  to  it  The  question  of  the  employ- 
ment  of  the  colored  people  who  sought  refbge  within  our  lines  soon  be- 
came one  of  practical  importance.  General  Butler  wrote  from  Fortress 
Monroe  in  Kay,  1861,  asking  what  disposition  should  be  made  of  sudi 
persons.  The  Secretary  of  War  conferred  with  me,  and  I  submitted  my 
suggestions  to  him  in  the  form  of  a  letter,  which  he  adopted  with  some 
elight  modification.  General  Butler  wrote  again  in  July,  and  being  again 
consulted,  I  again  submitted  suggestions  which  were  adopted.  In  the 
first  of  these  letters,  General  Butler  waa  directed  to  refrain  firom  surren- 
dering alleged  fugitiyes  from  seryice  to  alleged  masters.  In  the  second 
he  was  directed  to  employ  them  under  such  organizations  and  in  such 
occupations  as  circumstances  might  suggest  or  require. 

*'  It  will  be  obseryed  by  the  reader  of  those  letters  that  at  the  time  they 
were  written  it  was  expected  the  rebellion  would  be  suppressed  without  any 
radical  interference  with  the  domestic  institutions  or  internal  affairs  of  any 
State,  and  that  the  directions  to  Gkneral  Butler  contemplated  only  such 
measures  as  seemed  then  necessary  to  suppression.  He  was  not  to  inter- 
fere with  laborers  whether  slayes  or  free,  in  houses  or  on  farms.  He  was 
to  receiye  only  such  as  came  to  him,  and,  regarding  all  laws  for  reclama- 
tion as  temporarily  suspended,  was  to  employ  them  in  the  seryice  of  the 
United  States,  keeping  such  accounts  as  would  enable  loyal  owners  to 
seek  compensation  fh>m  Congress.  ..." 

To  Alphonao  Tqft^  Cincinnatu 

••  WAsmraioii,  Apra  SO^  18SL 

*'....  To  correct  misapprehensions,  except  by  acts,  is  an  almost  yain 
endeayor.  You  may  say,  howeyer,  to  all  whom  it  may  concern,  that 
there  is  no  ground  for  the  ascription  to  me  by  Mijor  Brown  of  the  senti- 
ment to  which  you  allude. 
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**Tnie  it  ifl  that  before  the  trnwalt  on  Fort  Sumter,  in  antidpotiQn  of 
an  attempt  to  proTliion  fkmlihing  soldlefs  of  the  Union,  I  waa  decidedly 
in  &Tor  of  a  podtiye  policy  and  against  the  notion  of  drifting— -the  Mi- 
cawber-like  policy  of  waiting  for  something  to  tarn  up. 

*'  As  a  poaitiYe  poli<7  two  altematiTes  were  plainly  before  us :  1.  That 
of  enforcing  the  laws  of  the  Union  by  its  whole  power  and  through  its 
whole  extent ;  or,  2.  That  of  recognizing  the  organization  of  actual  goy- 
enmient  by  the  seren  seceded  States  as  an  accomplished  reyolntion — ac- 
complished through  the  complicity  of  the  late  Administration,  and  letting 
that  Oonfederacy  try  its  experiment  of  separation ;  but  tw<n»Rinfag  the 
authority  of  the  Union  and  treating  secession  as  treason  eyerywhere  else. 

^  Knowing  that  the  former  of  these  altematiyes  inyolyed  destructiye 
war  and  yast  expenditure  and  oppressiye  debt,  and  thinking  it  posdble 
that  through  the  latter  these  great  eyils  might  be  ayoided,  and  the  union 
of  the  other  States  preseryed  unbroken;  the  return  eyen  of  the  seceded 
States,  after  an  unsatisfactory  experiment  of  separation  secured;  and  the 
great  cause  of  freedom  and  constitutional  goyenunent  peaceftilly  yindicated 
— ^thinking,  I  say,  these  things  possible,  I  preferred  the  latter  altematiye. 

*^The  attack  on  Fort  Sumter  and  the  precipitation  of  Virginia  into 
hostility  to  the  national  Goyemment,  made  this  latter  altematiye  imprac- 
ticable, and  I  had  then  no  hesitation  about  recurring  to  the  former.  Of 
course  I  indst  on  the  most  yigorous  measures,  not  merely  for  the  preserya- 
tion  of  the  Union  and  the  defense  of  the  Qoyemment,  but  for  the  consti« 
tutional  retetablishment  of  both  throughout  the  land. 

'*  In  laboring  for  these  objects  I  know  hardly  the  least  cessation,  and  be- 
gin to  feel  the  wear  as  well  as  the  strain  of  them.  When  my  critidsers 
equal  me  in  labor  and  zeal,  I  shall  more  cheerfhlly  listen  to  their  criti- 
cisms. .  •  •" 

To  Dr.  WtUiam  Wbrt,  Biehmand. 

**  WAMummw,  Marek  10^  IML 

'*....  A  friend  has  placed  in  my  hands  a  number  of  the  Baltimore 
Exchan(fe  of  the  7th  inst,  containing  an  article  from  the  Richmond  IKt- 
foteh  which  purports  to  g^ye  an  account  of  the  conyersation  between  us, 
to  which  you  refer  in  yours  recelyed  last  Friday. 

"  The  article  is  yery  fiir  from  a  coirect  statement  of  what  was  said.  A 
great  deal  essential  to  any  true  understanding  of  the  conyersation  ia 
omitted,  and  what  is  stated  is  so  stated  as  to  conyey  a  totally  erroneous 
idea  of  its  spirit  and  substance. 

*'  You  called  on  me,  and  I  welcomed  you  as  a  friend — ss  a  former  pupil 
— as  a  son  of  William  Wirt,  my  friend  and  instructor  in  other  days — as  a 
member  of  a  family  for  every  individual  of  which  I  have  long  cherished 
the  warmest  regard.  I  understood  you  also  to  be  a  friend  of  the  Union, 
although  earnest  in  maintaining  what  you  believed  to  be  the  rights  of  the 
slave  States.  The  Peace  Conference  was  in  session,  and!  was  a  member 
deeply  interested  in  the  objects  of  its  discussions. 
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*' Naturally,  therefore,  our  oonvenation  was  reiy  free;  and  Jaat  aa xiat> 
orally  it  turned  to  the  ezisting  state  of  the  conntzy;  not,  howerer,  as 
stated  in  the  article,  with  reference  to  any  connection  I  might  hare  with 
the  incoming  Administration,  for  I  did  not  then  expect  and  I  never  wished 
to  be  charged  with  a  department ;  but  with  reference  amply  to  mattera 
before  the  conyention  and  their  relation  to  the  general  condition  of  the 
country. 

*'  What  I  chiefly  dedred  to  impress  on  your  mind  was  the  anxiety  deep- 
ly felt  by  me,  in  common  with  all  patriotic  citizens,  for  a  peacefol  solution 
of  existing  difficulties.  This  solution,  I  suggested,  might  be  found  in  the 
organization  of  Territories  without  any  .mention  of  the  8ul:ject  of  slaTery, 
one  way  or  the  other,  in  the  organic  acts,  and  in  a  legisUtiye  proTidon  jfor 
compensation  for  fbgitiyes  from  sendee,  in  lieu  of  extradition — an  arrange- 
ment likely,  as  I  thought,  to  prove  more  beneficial  to  the  slaye  States,  and 
more  acceptable  to  the  fi^  than  the  existing  law.  If  legislatiye  solution 
in  this  or  some  dmilar  way  should  be  found  impracticable,  I  suggested 
a  National  Conyention  to  prepare  amendments  of  the  Constitution  as  the 
best  means  of  composing  present  troubles,  or,  in  the  deplorable  contin- 
gency of  imposrible  adjustment,  of  providing  for  peaceful  separation. 

*^  You,  on  your  part,  exprosscd  great  solicitude  that  no  attempt  should  be 
made  to  reCnforce  Fort  Sumter,  and  stated  your  conviction  that  any  such 
attempt  would  impair  the  Union  sentiment  in  the  South,  and  lead  many 
Union  men  to  make  common  cause  with  the  secessionistB. 

"  In  reply  to  observations  of  this  nature,  I  expressed  my  confidence  that 
nothing  would  be  willingly  done  to  weaken  the  cause  of  the  Union  in  the 
Southern  States;  but  observed,  fbrther,  that  I  did  not  see  how  the  Pk^ai- 
dent  could  be  absolved  from  his  oath  to  defend  the  Constitution  and  exe- 
cute the  law,  which  seemed  to  bind  him  to  support  M^Jor  Anderson  in  the 
position  his  duty  had  required  him  to  take. 

*^  This  led  to  a  discussion  of  the  possibility  of  war  from  this  and  other 
causes,  and  of  its  possible  issues.  We  both  deprecated  such  a  confiict  and 
with  equal  earnestness.  As  arguments  against  it,  I  urged  that,  even  in  the 
event  of  a  complete  combination  of  all  the  slaveholding  States  against  the 
Federal  Government,  a  population  of  eleven  millions,  of  which  four  mill- 
ions were  slaves,  could  hardly  hope  to  contend  successfully  against  a  popu- 
lation of  twenty  millions,  with  no  such  incumbrance ;  that  a  civil  war  must 
almost  inevitably  lead  to  servOe  war ;  that  the  institution  of  slavery  could 
not  stand  the  shock  of  such  a  conflict ;  and  that,  even  if  the  institution 
should  survive,  and  a  separation  of  the  States  should  be  thus  accomplished 
through  violence,  still,  after  all,  the  slave  States  could  by  no  possibility  be 
more  secure,  or  flnd  better  guarantees  for  the  security  of  slavery,  in  a  sepa- 
rate confederacy  than  in  the  Union. 

^^  How  different  all  this  from  the  spirit  attributed  to  me  in  the  article 
is  apparent  enougb.  Nor  was  the  actual  character  of  your  part  in  the  con- 
versation less  different  from  that  attributed  to  you. 

<^  For  example,  you  are  represented  as  saying  to  me  in  a  certain  con-' 
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ii6Ctioii«' What  is  your  oljectf  and  I  am  repraented  at  replying/ To  free 
tbe  slaTe,  who  it  the  came  of  the  war.'  No  each  qneetion  waa  put  to  mOi 
in  any  connection,  leading  to  mich  a  reply,  and  no  each  reply  waa  made  by 
me  to  any  qneetion  whaterer.  Again,  it  is  represented  that  yoti  asked  me 
if  I '  expected  the  alare  States  to  retom  to  the  Union  after  their  homee 
had  been  threatened  and  their  country  devastated,'  sad  that  I  answered: 
'  We  do  not  want  them  to  retom.  If  the  slsTe  States  remain  in  the  Union, 
they  will  haye  to  be  satisfied  with  mnch  less  than  they  are  now  demand^ 
ing.'  This  statement,  too,  conT^ys  a  totally  cnoneona  idea  of  what  waa 
said.  I  do  not  remember  yonr  language  or  my  own ;  but  I  remember  Teiy 
well  that  what  I  said  about  terms  of  remaining  in  the  Union  had  reference 
to  the  demand  made  in  the  Peace  Conference  of  a  new  constitutional  sanc> 
tion  and  guarantee  of  slayery  in  national  Territories,  of  which  I  remsrked 
that  the  slaye  States  would  hare  to  be  satisfied  with  less  than  that  Again, 
what  was  said  about  peonage,  compensated  labor,  and  colonization,  had 
no  reference,  such  ss  the  article  makes  it  haye,  to  liberation  through  civil 
orsenrilewar;  but  to  emancipation,  possible  at  some  ihture  time,  through 
gradual  improvement  of  the  slave  population  and  the  voluntary  action  of 
the  ilave  States— just  such  emancipation  as  Jefferson,  your  own  honored 
fether,  and  other  illustrious  stateimen,  formerly  anticipated,  and  some 
Southern  patriots  and  philanthropists,  I  believe,  yet  anticipate. 

<•  This  is  enough.  If  you  derived  any  such  impresiions  of  me  or  my 
views  as  this  article  indicates  from  our  convemtion,  I  sincerely  regret  it. 
It  was  a  frank,  unstudied,  unguarded  talk  between  old  friends  of  difiering 
opinions.  Misconception  was,  of  course,  poisible.  Certainly  what  I  said 
was  greatly  misconceived,  if  you  think  it  warranted  any  such  statement  as 
that  which  has,  unfortunately,  injuriously,  and,  I  am  sure,  without  your 
agency,  found  its  way  into  the  public  prints. 

**  I  wish  no  ill  to  the  slave  States ;  but  rather  aU  good.  For  l^rginia 
and  Maryland  the  circumstances  of  my  earlier  manhood  inspired  in  me  the 
interest  of  a  sincere  attachment  More  than  any  State,  however,  I  love 
the  Union  our  fethers  made.  In  the  Union,  so  fer  as  I  am  concerned,  the 
rights  of  every  State  and  of  every  dtizen  shsU  be  scrupulously  respected. 
Through  no  conscious  agency  of  mine  shall  harm  come  to  the  republic. 
Let  the  remembrance  of  your  fether's  example  prompt  you,  my  dear  sir, 
to  a  generous  interpretation  of  the  motives  of  those  who  think  otherwise 
than  yourself^  and  inspire  in  you  a  rincere  desire  to  allay  rather  then  stim* 
ulate  passion,  and  to  reconcile  rather  than  exasperate  the  differences  which 
have  disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  the  country  and  endangered  the  perma- 
nence of  the  Union.  •  .  .  '^ 

To  the  Preiident 

**  WiimirOTOK,  MBHFdk  1^  ISSL 

'*....  The  following  question  was  submitted  for  my  consideration  by 
your  note  of  yesterday : 

**  *  Assuming  it  to  be  possible  to  now  provision  Fort  Sumter,  is  it,  under 
all  the  circumstances,  wise  to  attempt  it  f  * 
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**  I  haTa  giTOO  to  thk  queitiioii  all  the  inflection  vlildi  the  engroviiig 
dntiei  of  thii  Depmrtmoit  haTe  allowed. 

**  A  oomct  aolntioii  moat  depend,  in  my  Judgmenti  on  the  degree  of 
poaribflhy  likely  to  attend  npon  the  attempt;  on  the  oombinalion  of  re- 
cnfbtoement  idth  proridoning,  aDd  cm  the  prolMble  effecta  of  the  meaaore 
on  the  rdationa  of  the  diaalfected  States  toward  the  national  Gorenmient. 

^I  shall  assome  what  tiie  statements  of  the  officers  coosolted  seem  to 
warrant ;  that  the  possibility  of  suocem  amonnta  to  a  reasonable  degree  of 
probability ;  and  that  the  attempt  to  prorision  is  to  indode  an  attempt  to 
lefinfoice:  for  it  seems  to  be  generally  agreed  that  to  ptrorisiofn  without 
reflnibroement  will  aooomplish  no  sabstantiaUy  beneficial  purpose. 

^  The  probable  political  eflSscts  of  the  measure  allow  room  fixr  mndi 
ftir  difEsraiceof  opinion,  and  I  haTenot  reached  my  own  condnsUm  with- 
out mnch  difficulty.  If  the  proposed  enterprise  will  so  intinenceciTil  war 
as  to  hiTolye  an  immediate  necessity  for  the  enlistment  of  armies  and  the 
expenditure  of  millions,  I  cannot,  in  the  existing  circomstanoea  of  the 
ooontry  and  in  the  present  condition  of  the*  national  finances,  adTise  it. 
Bat  it  seems  to  me  highly  improbaUe  that  the  attempt,  if  accompanied  or 
immediately  followed  by  a  proclamation,  setting  forth  a  Hbersl  and  gen- 
erona  though  firm  policy  toward  the  disaffected  States,  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  of  the  inaognral  address,  will  prodnce  each  conse- 
qnences ;  while  it  cannot  be  doubted  that,  in  maintaining  a  fort  belonging 
to  the  United  States,  and  in  supporting  the  officers  and  men  engaged,  in 
the  regular  course  of  serrice,  in  its  defense,  the  Federal  GoTemment  ex- 
ercises a  dear  right,  snd  under  all  ordinary  circumstances  dischargee  a 
plain  duty.  I  therefore  return  an  affirmatiye  answer  to  the  question  sub- 
mitted to  me. 


•  • 


To  ihe  Fretident 

**  WiflmrGiOK,  AprU  IB^  1B8L 

''....  Let  me  beg  you  to  remember  that  the  disunionists  haye  an- 
tidpated  us  in  erery  thing,  and  that  as  yet  we  haye  accomplished  nothing 
but  the  destruction  of  our  own  property. 

'*  Let  me  beg  you  to  remember,  also,  that  it  has  been  a  darling  object 
with  the  disunionists  to  secure  the  passage  of  a  secession  ordinance  by 
Maryland. 

*'  The  passage  of  that  ordinance  will  be  the  signal  for  the  entry  of  dis- 
union forces  into  Maryland.  It  will  give  a  color  of  law  and  regularity  to 
rebellion,  and  thereby  triple  its  strength.  The  custom-house  in  Bald- 
more  will  be  seized,  and  Fort  McHenry  attacked — ^perhaps  taken.  What 
next? 

"  Do  not,  I  pray  you,  let  this  new  success  of  treason  be  inaugurated  in 
the  presence  of  American  troops.    Save  us  from  this  new  humiliation. 

^  A  word  to  the  braye  old  commanding  general  will  do  the  work  of 
preyention.    You,  alone,  can  giye  the  word.  .  •  •  ** 
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To  Q0orge  D.  PrwiiiMf  LmAiiM^  Kmttuhif. 

••  WAmMVOK,  Jfoy  Ml  1ML 

^  •  •  •  •  It  leemt  indit^wnsable  that  lappliei  to  the  rebels  from  Lonk- 
yflle  ehaU  ceaee.  The  imaToidmble  altematiTe  it  lofpeniloii  of  intercoone 
with  LonifTille  from  other  loyal  States.  I  hare  been,  and  am,  exceedingly 
anzfons  so  to  administer  this  Department  as  to  aid,  and  not  hinder,  the 
SQOcess  of  the  Union  men  in  Kentucky.  With  this  Tiew,  and  in  compli- 
ance with  soggestions  from  prominent  Unicm  men,  I  have  delayed  requir- 
ing the  enibrcement  of  the  order  prohibiting  supplies  to  insurgents.  It 
now  seems  certain  that  longer  delay  will  work  more  miichief  than  good. 
The  military  authorities  haye  prohibited  these  supplies,  and  the  dyil  must 
neoeasarily  act  in  the  same  direction.  I  hear  that  Colonel  Anderson  has 
been  ordered  to  Louisville,  and  that  he  has  been  instructed  to  support  the 
collector  in  preyenting  the  sending  forward  of  these  supplies.  It  is  ex- 
ceedingly important,  as  it  seems  to  me,  that  the  cessation  of  these  supplies 
shall  appear  to  be  the  voluntary  act  of  the  people  of  Louisville,  in  revising 
fbrther  aid,  direct  or  indirect,  to  the  insurgents,  rather  than  a  reluctant 
obedience  to  Federal  authority.  ..." 


To  Mkn  &  CarUiUf  WkeeUng^ 

"  •  .  •  .  Your  dispatch  is  just  received,  and  was  answored  as  clearly  as 
the  brevity  of  the  telegraph  allows.    Yours  was  charged  at  thirty  dollars. 

^  You  seem  to  think  that  some  order  heretofore  given  is  reversed,  or 
may  be.  This  is  a  mistake.  The  purpose  of  the  Administration  to  give 
Aill  support  to  the  Union  men  in  the  border  States,  as  well  as  in  the  States 
fieffther  South,  is  entirely  unchsnged.  It  is  desirable,  of  course,  to  enlist 
as  many  men  as  you  can  for  three  years,  and  without  limit  as  to  space  of 
service ;  but  it  is  certainly  wiie  to  enlist  other  r^ments,  if  an  adeqaate 
number  of  three-years'  men  cannot  be  had.  Men  enlisted  for  local  service, 
however,  should  be  organised  rather  as  home-guards  than  as  regular 
troops,  and  should  not  expect  the  same  equipment  or  pay  as  three-years' 
men.  At  all  events,  they  should  be  taken  only  for  a  limited  period,  say 
three  months. 

«<  If  you  can  raise  five  thousand  men,  as  you  anticipate,  they  will  all  be 
accepted ;  and  until  Congress  shall  make  some  general  provision  by  law, 
they  will  be  sustained  just  as  the  troops  in  joint  lines  have  been,  whether 
they  are  organized  for  local  service  only,  or  to  general  service  without 
restoiction. 

'*  Full  confidence  is  reposed  in  your  discretion,  and  that  of  those  who 
act  with  you.  You  are  on  the  spot,  and  must  know  what  is  best  to  be 
done.    Do  it. 

**  Will  not  your  Legislature  make  some  provision  for  arming  the  State, 
in  concert  with  the  General  Government  f  .  .  . " 


i 
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*  WiiHiMiw,  Jwm$  V^  MM. 

"  .  •  .  •  Your  note  of  tl&e  lOth,  lyj  Hon.  Thomas  IL  Keji  was  duly  ro- 
odyed.  I  bad  already  gathered,  from  other  sources,  most  of  the  fiicts  and 
Tiews  which  he  conmiimicated.  No  donht  has  existed  in  my  mind  of  the 
inexpediency  of  sending  Federal  troops  into  Kentoc^,  except  npon  the 
call  of  the  Union  men  of  that  State.  I  may  say  to  fOM,  that  it  was  at  my 
instance  that  Ckneral  8cott  telegraphed  to  General  McCleOan  not  to 
send  into  Kentac^  any  soldiers  not  natlTe  residents  of  the  State. 

**  It  is  my  wish  that  the  whole  action  of  the  national  Administration 
may  be  directed  in  aid  of  the  Union  men  of  Eentcdqr-  Of  the  mode  in 
which  that  aid  can  be  rendered,  they  most,  in  general,  be  the  best  judges, 
and,  of  course,  great  deference  should  be  paid  to  their  weU-conaidered 
wishes. 

"  Permit  me  to  express  my  regret  that  the  Treasury  order  of  the  2d  of 
May,  dedgned  to  prerent  the  sending  of  supplies  to  persons  in  actual  re- 
bellion against  the  Union,  and  to  States  under  their  control,  remained  for 
a  long  time  unexecuted  at  Louisville,  and  is,  as  I  am  advised,  only  par- 
tially executed  now.  While  the  Administration  desires  to  cooperate, 
frankly  and  cordially,  with  the  Union  men  of  Kentucky,  it  certainly  has  a 
right  to  expect  frank  and  cordial  cooperation  from  them. 

^  Nothing  can  be  plainer,  I  appreh^d,  than  the  right  and  duty  of  the 
Administration  to  prevent  the  sending  of  supplies  of  every  description 
whatever,  to  insurgents,  and  to  States  under  the  control  of  insurgents. 
Such  States  are  worse  then  belligerent — they  are  disloyally  belligerent. 
And  while  it  is  doubtless  desirable  to  afford  to  loyal  men  in  those  States 
all  possible  support,  the  hut  possible  support  seems  to  be  that  complete 
non-intercourse  which  a  state  of  hostility  warrants  and  demands,  and 
which  is  likeliest  to  bring  the  disloyal  to  reason.  .  .  .  *' 

To  the  Beeretary  qf  War. 

**  WitfBZTOiaii,  .Amm  Ui  ISO. 

**••••  In  the  IfUdligmo&r  of  this  morning  I  see  a  statement  that  the 
East  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  has  made  an  offer,  which  ha»  leen  oo- 
eepUdy  to  receive  Gk>vemment  bonds  in  payment  for  transportation.  That 
such  an  offer  has  been  made  is  probable  enough,  but  that  it  has  been  ac- 
cepted, without  consulting  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  can  hardly  be 
correct  There  is  no  warrant  of  law  for  such  contracts.  If  made,  they 
must  cause  a  rapid  depreciation  of  Gk>vemment  securities  and  greatly  in* 
crease  our  financial  embarrassment. 

^*  It  is  desirable,  doubtless,  for  the  next  sixty  days,  to  use  a  considerable 
amount  of  Treasury  notes,  in  payment  of  large  contracts.  But  this  must 
be  done  cautiously  and  without  publicity,  and  only  in  the  largest  contracts. 
It  is  a  dangerous  experiment  for  a  (^vemment  to  pay  in  any  thing  but 
money.*' 
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To  Gensrdl  Ooorff  B.  McCUXtan. 

*'••••  Though  I  beliere  we  hsre  nerer  met,  I  somehow  fbd  at  if  we 
were  penonal  friende.  Your  belog  called  to  the  command  of  the  Ohio 
troope  inqiired  the  fint  atroog  interest  Ifelt  in  yon.  I  could  not  help  feel- 
ing deeply  interested  in  one  so  connected  with  men  and  a  State  to  which  I 
was  bound  by  so  many  close  and  tender  ties.  Then  the  accounts  I  heard 
of  your  character  and  qualitiea,  fhmi  those  who  knew  you,  and  the  reports 
of  your  policy  and  action  that  came  from  Ohio,  and  especially  the  close 
study  which,  under  the  circumstances,  I  naturally  gare  to  your  dispatches 
to  the  noble  old  commanding  general,  from  whom  I  sometimes  diflfer  but 
whom  I  always  rerere,  confirmed  that  interest  and  mingled  with  it  respect 
and  confidence.  In  tiie  result  the  country  was  indebted  to  me— may  I  say 
it  without  too  much  Tanityf— in  some  considerable  d^gpree^  for  the  change 
of  your  commission  from  Ohio  into  a  conunission  of  mijor-general  of  the 
army  of  the  Union,  and  your  assignment  to  the  command  of  the  Depart* 
ment  of  the  Ohio.  I  drew  with  my  own  hand  the  order  extending  it  into 
Vlxginia. 

**These  things  may  not  be  unknown  to  you.  I  refer  to  them  now,  in 
order  that,  if  they  happen  to  be  unknown,  you  may  the  better  understand 
the  motiTes  whidi  dictate  this  letter. 

^  M^or-Oeneral  Fremont  has  been  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  De- 
partment embracing  Illinois  and  the  States  between  the  Mississippi  and 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  It  was  my  wish  that  you  should  remain  in  com- 
mand on  the  Mississippi,  but  in  this  I  was  oyemiled.  I  regret  it  the  less, 
because,  while  I  regard  both  departments  as  great  fields  of  usefblness  and 
honor,  I  look  upon  that  which  must  embrace  all  the  operations  in  Ken- 
tucky and  Eastern  Tennessee,  and  so  downward  to  the  Gulf^  as  greatly  the 
most  important.  A  separate  department  was  some  time  ago  created  of  the 
whole  or  a  part  of  Kentucky,  and  the  command  given  to  General — then 
Colonel — Anderson.  I  wish  this  department  and  Tennessee  now  to  be 
included  in  yours,  and  think  both  will  be. 

**  Your  letter  has  inspired  in  me  the  greatest  hope  thai  by  this  time  you 
have  achicTed  important  advantages  oyer  the  rebels,  and  that  you  will 
soon  dear  Western  Virginia  of  them.  You  will  then  be  left  free  for  the 
operations  which  I  regard  as  the  most  important.  To  prepare  for  them, 
an  order  has  been  made  after  consultation  with  Senator  Johnson,  Lieuten- 
ant Nelson,  Mr.  Oreen  Adams,  and  others,  authoridng  Lieutenant  Nelson  to 
raise  six  regiments  in  Tennessee,  and  three  in  Kentudcy,  in  addition  to  the 
two  which  Colond  Rousseau  had  been  preyioualy  authorised  to  raise  at 
and  near  LouisyiUe.  Lieutenant  Nelson  is  known  to  you.  He  is  a  man  of 
energy  and  of  yarious  talent.  I  belieye  he  will  execute  his  commission 
well.  Mr.  Adams,  who  formerly  represented  the  district  comprising  many 
of  the  counties  of  Southeast  Kentucky,  is  now  at  the  head  of  a  bureau  in 
my  department.    He  has  gone  West  to-day  to  prepare  for  rapid  enlist- 
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meat  lientenant  Nelson  will  follow  as  soon  as  anns  and  gims  can  be  sent 
forward;  and  will,  I  hope,  be  able  to  see  yon  in  person,  bearing  this  letter. 

^  Yon  can  very  materially  forward  these  preparations  by  yonr  connsel 
and  cooperation:  and  Just  as  soon  as  drcmnstances  will  allow,  yon  can 
yourself  take  the  open  command  of  the  regiments,  and,  with  your  Ohio 
and  Indiana  men,  march  down  through  the  mountain-ri^on,  deliTer  the 
whole  of  it,  including  the  mountain  districts  of  North  Carolina,  Georgia, 
and  Alabama,  from  Uie  insurrection,  and  then  reach  the  Gulf  at  Mobile 
and  New  Orleans,  thus  cutting  the  rebellion  in  two. 

^This,  in  my  Tiew,  is,  among  the  important  lines  of  moyement,  the 
most  important,  and  ofSm  the  best  theatre  lor  political  and  military  geniua. 
I  think  Fremont  could  haTe  acted  well  the  part  it  requires,  had  your  depart* 
ment  continued  to  extend  across  the  IfilsdssippL  I  am  sure  you  can  act  it 
well,  and  I  b^  you  to  giye  it  your  most  carefiil  thought. 

*' Perhaps  you  will  laugh  at  all  this,  and  ask,  'What  does  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  so  far  from  the  money-bags  f '  Perhaps  you  will  laugh 
with  reason,  and  what  I  hare  written  may  very  possibly  deserre  to  be 
dassed  with  the  crudities  with  which  all  brains  are  rife.  But  to  offer  my 
ideas  to  your  consideration  can  do  no  harm ;  and  I  shall  recelTe  with  per- 
fect docility  the  corrections  of  your  better  Judgment.  •  .  •*' 

To  Orem  Adam$^  i^EMueky, 

**  WAnoraxov,  S^mmb§r  ^  18SL 

**....  While  the  rebels  do  not  hesitate  to  confiscate  any  Union  man% 
property  of  whatever  description,  certainly  no  great  complaint  can  be  made 
if  dayes  are  not  recognized  as  the  property  of  rebels,  when  employed  in  hos- 
tility to  the  Union  and  in  promoting  that  rery  confiscation.  I  am  sore  the 
President  does  not  go  beyond,  nor  intended  to  go  beyond,  the  action  of  Con- 
gress. Indeed,  I  know  that  the  Preadent  had  some  difficulty  in  consenting 
to  approve  the  act  of  Congress  on  the  subject,  fearing  that  it  might  be  con- 
strued into  fayor  to  some  such  purpose  as  that  supposed  to  be  countenanced 
by  Fremont's  proclamation ;  and  I  am  sure  that  neither  the  President  nor 
any  member  of  his  Administration  has  any  desire  to  convert  this  war  for  the 
Union  and  for  national  existence,  in  the  Union  and  under  the  Constitution, 
into  a  war  upon  any  State  institution.  It  is  their  wish  to  leave  slavery  to  the 
disposition  of  the  States  in  which  it  exists  in  good  faith.  We  all  see,  how- 
ever, that  the  madness  of  disunion  and  treason  against  the  Government  en* 
dangers  the  system  of  slavery.  It  is  imposmble  that  a  civil  war  should  g^  on 
between  the  slavdiolders,  as  a  class,  controlling  the  action  of  certain  States, 
and  the  Union,  wiUiout  harm  to  slavery,  whatever  may  be  the  result  of  the 
war.  I  might  very  well  go  fdrther,  and  express  the  opinion,  without  much 
risk  of  its  conflitation  by  events,  that  should  this  war  be  prolonged,  as  it 
win  be  if  secesrion  should  get  the  upper  hand  in  Kentucky,  a  fetal  result 
to  slavery  will  be  wellnigh  inevitable.  But  the  Government  is  seeking 
no  such  result.    That  result,  if  it  comes  at  all,  will  come  through  the  folly 
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of  insomctioiiary  disiuiioiL  •  •  •  Meantime  the  practical  action  of  tbe 
GoTenunent  will  be  that  indicated  by  Cameron's  letter  to  Butler.  Fngi. 
tiTet  from  States  in  insnnection  will  be  recdyed  into  the  Federal  serrice 
mider  soch  oiganisations  and  in  soch  employments  as  may  be  foond  expe- 
dient; and,  at  the  end  of  the  war,  will  be  properly  provided  for  in  some 
way  reconciling  the  freedom  of  these  persons  with  Uie  general  good,  while 
loyal  masters  will  be  compensated,  and  rebel  masters  will  be  allowed  to 
reap  thejnstfrnit  of  rebellion.  •  •  •** 


To  Briffodim^Gensral  W,  T,  SKerman^ 

**  Wiasuifoa,  SipUmUr  IT,  18SL 

^ .  •  •  •  Your  telegram  was  recdyed  and  has  been  laid  before  the 
Preddent  He  supposes  that  fblly  6,000  men,  armed,  are  in  camp  at  C^- 
dnnati;  that  2,000  (Rousseau's)  are  at  Louisville;  and  a  report  from  Gen- 
eral Fremont  advises  him  that  12,000  are  at  Paducah.  This  exceeds  your 
demand. 

*'  I  have  just  heard,  to  my  surprise,  that  five  regiments  from  Fremont's 
command  have  been  ordered  here.  You  know  that,  before  yon  left,  an 
attack  was  apprehended,  and  the  expectation  has  gained  strength  since. 
General  HcClellan  desires  to  be  strong  enough  not  merdy  to  repd  but  to 
advance.  Still,  I  regret  the  order  for  Fremont's  men.  It  will,  I  fear,  have 
a  bad  effect 

"Commissions  for  Nelson  as  brigadier,  and  for  Bramlette,  Fry, Ger- 
rard,  and  Wolford,  colonds,  have  been  sent  to  General  Anderson,  to  be  fbr- 
warded  to  Camp  Dick  Robinson.  I  hope  they  will  come  sa&ly  and  go 
forward  promptly.    It  is  high  time  that  Nelson^  force  was  ftiUy  oiganiaed. 

"Four  thousand  stand  of  arms  have  been  ordered  forward,  which,  I 
presume,  will  be  in  Cincinnati  before  this  readies  you.  I  diall  exert  my- 
self to  have  more  sent  Whatever  I  can  do  I  will  willingly  do  to  sustain 
you  dl.  The  loydty  of  Kentucky  is  a  great  point  gained. — ^Please  send  for 
the  collector  at  Louisville  and  the  Treasury  Spedd  Agent,  Mr.  Mdlen,  or 
Mr.  Gallagher,  special  agent  on  the  Misdsdppi,  if  now  in  Louisville,  and 
confer  with  them  about  shipments  to  the  South.  ..." 

To  Briffodiet-Genoral  WUliam  KeUon^  loukoUU. 

**  "WJkamxMnmm,  SipUmUr  M^  18C. 

"  .  .  .  •  Yours  of  the  12th  is  just  recdved.  I  congratulate  you  most 
heartily  on  the  good  results  of  your  energy  and  wisdom,  which  have  given 
room  for  patriotism  to  work  upon ;  and  I  rejoice  in  thinking  that  my  coun- 
sels and  labors  have  done  somewhat  to  place  and  keep  you  in  podtion — 
you  and  Rousseau— while  I  have  also,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  promoted 
every  measure  for  the  good  of  Kentucky. 

"  I  win  go  to  the  War  Department  at  once  on  the  subject  of  your  wants, 
and  do  all  I  can  to  urge  the  department  to  action.  As  to  money,  it  shall 
be  forthcondng  as  soon  as  the  proper  papers  can  be  signed. 
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^  Ton  will  find  In  Sherman  ft  man  of  energy,  of  wiadom,  and  of  oonrw 
age— a  fit  he^meet  fbr  yon.  I  haye  aaked  him  to  connael  and  cooperate 
with  yon ;  yon  too  moat  cooperate  to  aapport  AnderMn,  who  is  alao  tme 
and  brare,  but  in  inch  health  that  he  needa  the  cooperation  and  ftiend- 
ahip  of  each  men  aa  Sherman  and  yonrseUl 

** May  God  protect  and  prosper  yon  1  •  •  .** 

m 

**WAMiJMif(Mi«  S^immbir  Ifl^  ISO. 

''••••  Your  note,  joit  reodyed,  somewhat  saddens  me,  though  I  sd* 
dom  allow  myself  to  take  sombre  yiews.    I  wish  exceedingly  that  eyery 
department  c^  Goyemment  conld  haye  the  entire  confidence  of  the  people, 
bat  I  ftar  that,  should  the  desired  change  be  made,  the  Horatian  line, 
would  apply  to  the  new  incumbent : 

**  Mniato  nomfaie, 
Be  te  &ba]a  mmtar." 

'*  Who  is  sufiSdent  fbr  the  great  work  of  the  War  Department  Y  I  see 
and  deplore  ita  defectiye  organization,  but  when  I  look  round  and  aak  my* 
sd!^  *  Who  will  bring  to  this  great  work  the  needed  abilify,  or  indeed  more 
ability  and  fidelity,  than  its  present  headf  *  I  confess  myself  perplexed. 
General  Oameron,  as  I  know,  wishes  to  resign  and  go  abroad.  But  who 
is  the  man  for  his  place  Y  (Please  regard  these  last  two  sentences  as  confi* 
dential).  •  •  •  ** 

To  Lan  Andenon^  On/emMM. 

**  All  I  can  do  to  aid  your  noble-hearted  brother  diall  be  done.  I 
would  it  were  in  my  power  to  do  more ;  my  sympathies  are  all  with  him. 
But  you  can  form  no  idea  of  the  embarrassments  which  surround  me.  My 
labors  are  incessant,  and  my  perplexities  nearly  oyerwhdm  me. 

^The  expenditures  eyerywhere  are  firightfbL  In  eyery  State  men  are 
raised,  armed  and  equipped,  proyidoned,  and  transported,  almost  without 
refiarence  to  the  Generd  Gk>yemment.  This  inyolyes  separate  staff-acyu- 
tants,  quartermasters,  and  commissaries,  of  State  appointment,  eyery- 
where. In  generd  these  State  officers  seem  to  me  to  do  thdr  duty  quite 
aa  well  as  could  be  expected ;  but  the  connection  between  them  and  the 
Federd  officers  here  is  not  suffidently  well  established  to  enable  the  Ad- 
ministration to  know  what  is  to  be  proyided,  or  where,  or  what  the  ag- 
gregate of  expenditures  during  any  giyen  time  is,  or  is  likely  to  be. 

^  Then  eyery  aimy  and  detachment  ia  continually  spending  money — 
some  rashly  and  proftisdy ;  others  prudently  and  economically. 

^  We  do  not  know  what  troops  haye  been  brought  into  service,  or 
what  haye  been  raised,  or  are  likdy  to  be  raised,  in  the  difieient  States. 

"  The  ayerage  daily  drafts  on  the  Treasury  for  two  weeks  post  haye 
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been  ft  milUon  and  thxee-qtiartan  (11,750,000)  at  least  All  the  fint  loan 
waa  ezhanated  aome  time  aince^  and  a  large  part  of  the  aecond  haa  been 
already  anticipated.  It  will  bat  last  throogh  October.  The  banks  do 
not  e]qpect  to  be  called  on  at  the  rate  of  more  than  a  million  a  day ;  nor 
do  I  think  they  conld  atand  a  much  larger  drain,  with  all  the  help  which 
the  national  subscription  gires. 

**  Yon  will  easQy  see,  from  this  statement,  that  the  drafta  on  the  Treas- 
nxy  are  largely  in  excess  of  its  means ;  which  mortiflea  and  distresses  me 
bqrond  measore. 

*'It  looks  aa  if  I  had  large  meana,  when  the  anccess  of  the  loans  is  con- 
ddered  by  itself;  bat  when  it  is  remembered  that  this  soccess  siq^plies 
only  a  million  a  day— a  prodigions  sum,  it  is  tni»— while  the  drafta  are 
three-foorths  of  a  million  greater,  it  will  be  seen  at  once  h6w  dispropor- 
tionate are  ?»<""*#  to  dfninftfi^f, 

*'  Pardon  this  detail— bat  I  cannot  endore  that  you  or  yoor  honored 
brother  should  fed  that  any  delay  in  this  Department  occurs,  except  from 
inexorable  necessity,  where  Kentucky  is  concerned.  •  •  • " 

^ ....  It  is  as  difficult  to  meet  the  demands  for  troops  aa  demanda 
fbr  money.  All  that  ia  posdble,  is  to  allow  each  general  to  Judge  of  the 
necessities  of  his  particular  pontion,  and  endeayor  to  sup|dy  his  wanta  as 
hr  as  practicable.  The  call  fbr  a  considerable  body  from  Ftemont'a  de- 
partment waa  doubtless  u  mistake ;  but  the  call  waa  countermanded 
almost  when  made,  and  no  harm  resulted.  Kot  a  single  regiment,  I  be- 
liere,  has  come  East  as  a  consequence  of  it.  I  do  not  know  that  one  has 
eren  left  Mi8W>uri. 

*^  I  agree  with  you  as  to  the  necesrity  of  yigor  and  decision.  Timidity 
and  hesitation,  whether  in  capitalista,  or  in  officers  cML  or  militaxy,  oc- 
casion only  danger.  •  •  •  ** 

To  OenarallMmn. 

•"  Wmnwioi,  OoMir  IS,  ISO. 

"  ....  I  was  greatly  annoyed  to  learn  that,  after  all  my  efforta,  you 
got  none  of  the  arms  which  were  sent  to  Kentucky.  I  telegraphed  you ; 
I  wrote  you,  and  I  had  Speed's  promise.  He  explains  by  saying  that  the 
arms  went  to  LouisTille,  and  that  General  Sherman  had  such  urgent  need 
of  them  that  he  would  not  let  them  go  to  you. — ^AU I  can  now  do  for  you 
will  be  done.  You  have  still  a  large  sum  to  your  credit  in  Cincinnati- 
can  you  not  make  some  arrangement  with  the  State  of  Ohio  to  take  at 
cost  a  portion  of  the  arms  lately  recdred  by  her  from  Europe  f 

"  Aj  to  popularity  growing  or  diminishing,  I  care  little.  I  want  to 
hdp  ererybody  who  is  trying  to  do  oomoMng^  of  which  number  I  count 
you  more  than  one.    What  we  need  aboye  all  things  in  Kentucky  are  the 
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qaalitieB  yoa  have  displayed— courage,  promptitade,  oxganiziiig  fiteulty, 
and  economy  of  means.  •  •  • " 

Ta  Jaif  Cooke^  Philadelphia. 

••  Wummooi,  OOtUt  19, 188L 

" .  •  •  •  Mr.  Seward's  letter  is  misunderstood.  It  Is  indeed  too  enig- 
matical in  phrase,  and  there  was  no  necessity  for  it ;  bat  so  &r  from  hav- 
ing a  discouraging  effecti  it  should  have  the  rererse.  It  erinces  a  dis- 
podtion,  simply,  to  be  prepared  for  all  contingencies,  and  that  ire  shall 
always  haye  onr  great  cities  safe.  We  are  at  peace  now  with  Europe,  and 
I  hope  and  beUere  we  shall  remain  so ;  but  erents  have  taught  us  that  wt 
are  not  always  safe  from  war  when  there  is  no  cause  for  it;  not  alwayS| 
indeed,  when  every  interest  is  agidnst  it 

**  Tliere  is  no  such  intrigue  concerning  HcOlellan  as  that  you  speak  at 
Somebody's  fears  or  jealousies  have  misled  him.' 

To  Jo$eph  OahU^  A;.,  Wptmda^  Ohio. 

"Wamuhiw,  Odtdmr  SS,  18SL 

*'••••  Every  exertion  has  been  made  to  supply  our  troops  in  West- 
em  Yirginia,  and  I  understand  that  sufficient  clothing,  blankets,  and  other 
equipments,  were  forwarded  long  since.  •  .  • 

^  You  may  rest  assured  that  there  is  no  sentiment  of  hostility  in  the 
Administration  against  Ctoeral  Fremont.  If  he  is  recaUed  from  com- 
mand in  the  Western  Department,  it  will  be  because  the  President  believes 
that  the  army  in  Missouri  and  the  interests  of  the  cause  in  IGssouri  wlU 
be  safer  in  other  hands  than  in  his.  If  the  President  has  changed  that 
high  opinion  of  General  Fremont  which  led  to  his  appointment  to  one  of 
the  most  responsible  positions  in  the  service,  it  is  because  the  evidence 
presented  satisfies  him  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  that  General  Fremont 
has  not  proved  equal  to  the  charge.  You  may  depend  upon  it,  that  in 
whatever  he  does  in  the  matter,  the  President  will  be  (^vemed  by  a  pure 
sense  of  public  duty ;  and  he  will  feel  it  better  to  perform  that  duty  and 
be  condemned  for  it  by  those  who  do  not  see  the  &cts  as  he  does,  than 
neglect  it  and  risk  serious  ill  consequences  to  the  country. 

'*  I  did  not  favor  Gkneral  Fremont's  appointment,  because  I  feared  the 
financial  mismanagement  which  has  actually  occurred.  I  have  however 
supported  him  to  the  extent  of  the  power  of  the  lYeasury,  having  for- 
Wfurded  for  payments  in  his  department  not  less  than  f  10,000,000.  •  •  •  I 
shall  fed  it  my  duty,  of  course,  to  support  the  President,  who  will  not  be 
influenced  in  his  judgment  in  the  smallest  degree  by  Fremont's  proclama- 
tion. .  .  ." 

1  In  the  first  pangrsph  of  this  letter,  Mr.  Chase  refers  to  Mr.  Seward's  Qroalar 
of  October  14th  to  the  Goremors  of  States  adTiBingfSea-ooast  and  lake  defenses,  and 
to  an  intrigue  mentioned  by  Mr.  Ckx>ke,  the  motive  of  which  was  the  removal  of 
General  MoClellan. 
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To  General  Ooofffe  R  MeCUUan. 

'*••••  Your  time  is  too  preciooB  to  be  occupied  mmeceflearily,  and 
mine  is  too  neceiMry  to  me  to  be  wasted.  I  baye  therefore  omitted  calling 
on  yon,  not  knowing  when  yon  coold  gire  me  a  few  minutes,  and  not  de- 
dring  to  waste  any  in  finitless  endeaTors  to  see  you. 

'*  U  you  can  name  any  hour  at  which  you  can  see  me  better  than  at 
another,  I  shall  be  glad  to  confer  with  you  occasionally. 

*«  The  army  and  the  Treasury  must  stand  or  fkll  together.  •  •  . " 

[At  the  Cabinet  meeting  of  December  26, 1861,  the  matter  for  consid* 
eration  being  the  deliyery  up  to  the  British  Goremment  of  Mason  and 
Blidell,  the  rebel  emissaries  captured  fh>m  the  Trent  streamer,  Mr.  Chase 
said  that  in  his  Judgment  *^  the  technical  ri|^t  was  clearly  on  the  dde  of 
the  British  GoTemment  As  rebels  or  traitors  to  our  GoTemment,  the  pre- 
tended commissioners  would  haye  been  safe  on  a  neutral  ship;  it  was  in 
their  character  as  envoys  that  they  were  sulject  to  arrest  as  contraband. 
But  they  could  not  rightfhlly  be  taken  from  the  ship  till  after  the  judicial 
condemnation  of  the  ship  itself^  for  recdying  and  carrying  them.  How* 
erer  excused  or  eren  justified  by  motiyes,  the  act  of  remoying  them  as 
prisoners  from  the  ship,  without  resort  to  any  judicial  cognizance,  was  in 
itself  indefensible.  We  could  not  deny  this  without  denying  our  history. 
Were  the  circumstances  reyersed,  our  Goyemment  would  no  doubt  accept 
explanation,  and  allow  England  to  keep  her  rebels ;  and  he  could  not 
diyest  himself  of  the  belief  that,  were  the  case  fidrly  understood,  the 
British  Goyemment  would  do  the  same  thing.^  Though  "  it  was  gtH  and 
wormwood  ^  to  him  to  consent  to  the  liberation  of  these  two  men,  and  he 
would  rather  sacrifice  eyery  thing  he  possessed,  he  was  consoled  by  the 
reflection  that  the  surrender,  under  existing  dreumstances,  was  shnply 
proying  fkithfhl  to  our  own  ideas  and  traditions  under  strong  temptation 
to  yiolate  them ;  and  giying  to  England  and  the  world  signal  proof  that 
the  American  people  will  not,  under  any  circumstances,  for  the  sake  of 
inflicting  Just  punishment  on  rebels,  conmiit  eyen  a  technical  wrong 
against  neutrals.  He  gave  in  his  adhesion,  therefore,  to  the  conclusion  of 
the  Secretary  of  State.] 
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HB.    OHABB   AND   THB    WAB. 

1862. 
lb  JS^Mify  WUBOHf  UnUed  SUOm  amaU. 


**••••  TT  is  said  thai  the  nominatioiiof  Blencker  will  not  be  confiimed 
JL  by  the  Senate.  If  this  be  so,  I  am  sore  the  Preddent  is  dis- 
posed to  nominate  Oail  Schnis  in  his  place.  The  nomination  of  Bchnn 
would  be  a  decided  J)enefit,  in  my  judgment,  to  the  army  and  the  Admin- 
istration. 

**I  know  nothing  of  Blencker^s  case,  and  do  not  desire  to  be  under- 
stood as  expressing  any  wish  in  reference  to  it,  except  for  immediate  ac- 
tion. If  he  is  worthy  he  ought  to  be  confirmed  without  reference  to 
Schurz ;  if  nc^  worthy,  he  should  be  rejected  without  reference  to  the 
question  of  a  successor.  But  why  not  act  in  the  matter,  and  act  at 
once?  •  •  .** 

To  OaUmel  Thomat  M,  Key. 

'*I  am  perhaps  to  blame  for  not  replying  immediately  to  your  tel^ 
gram  in  cipher;  but  haying  no  cipher,  and  thinking  it  unadyisable  to 
reply  otherwise  than  by  telegraph,  neglected  doing  so  in  any  way. 

^'  The  object  of  your  telegram  has  been  much  discussed  here  in  my 
absence,  and  the  Ihresident  determined,  of  his  own  thought,  to  detidn 
McDowell's  corps.  Neither  Gkneral  McDowell  nor  any  of  his  friends  was 
consulted  or  advised  until  after  the  President's  resolution  had  been  taken. 
My  own  judgment,  however,  fully  confirmed  the  act,  though  in  such  mat- 
ters I  do  not  like  to  rely  much  upon  it.  I  did  not  think  the  corps  neces- 
sary for  the  defense  of  Washington,  but  I  did  think  that  acting  in  con- 
junction with  that  under  Banks,  or  at  least  in  cooperation,  it  would  give 
a  much  more  efficient  support  to  McClellan  than  if  sent  into  the  Penin- 
sula.   We  are  looking  earnestly,  and  I  somewhat  anxiously,  for  news  firom 
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McDowelly  now  lappoaed  to  be  at  FredflricUlnirg,  nd  from  Banks  tnd 
Bbiddfl,  now  probably  approaching  Staunton. 

^I  congratulate  yon  on  the  paasage  of  the  Emancipation  Bill,  and  on 
ita  appiOTal  lyy  the  Preddent.  It  went  through  almoi^  unchanged  from 
yonr  draft— wholly  unchanged  in  apirit  Yon  nerer  peifi>rmed  a  more 
honorable  work,  and  I  wiah  it  conld  bear  yonr  name.*  •  .  •  ** 

To  (kypiainJhtMAmmmf  in  tksAfm^  in  Florida. 

**Waimuwiww,  AprU  tl,  IBtL 

**••••  Thanka  finr  yonr  letter.  Beibre  it  came  we  had  news  of  the 
eracnation  of  Jackionyille.  It  was  preaomably  expedient;  bat  it  is  againat 
the  grain. 

**  All  eeemt  to  be  moTing  weU.  Onr  generala  in  theWeat  have  acquired 
brilliant  honora.  In  the  East  the  commanding  general  haa  been  too  alow 
and  irreaolute  to  pleaae  me ;  but  I  frel  confident  he  will  not  fidL 

'^HcDowell^a  corps  made  a  brilliant  moTement  on  Friday,  and  Satur- 
day morning,  seidng  Fredericksburg  after  a  forced  march  of  twenty-nine 
milea  on  Friday,  and  thus  obtaining  the  command  of  the  whole  line  of  the 
Rappahannock.  •  .  .'^ 

To  CfonortU  MeDoweU. 

•*  WAnraiox,  Jfiv  14,  IMI. 

**....  I  haTe  time  fbr  but  a  word.  Stanton  told  me  he  ahould  re- 
lease you  from  the  prohibition  sgainst  adTanoe  yesterday.  I  hope  he  haa 
done  so.  I  hare  nerer  exactly  seen  the  cogency  of  the  reason  for  with- 
holding yon,  when  you  had  tiie  communication  by  Belle  Plain  aa  well  as 
that  by  Acquia.    But  I  am  not  military. 

*'  It  has  been  one  of  my  prime  oljjects  of  desire  that  you  should  ad- 
Tance  toward  and  to  Bichmond. 

'*  McClellan,  surrounded  by  a  staff  of  letter-writers,  gets  posiession  of 
public  opinion,  and  eren  those  who  know  better,  succumb.    Then  he  legs. 

**  If  the  President,  Stanton,  and  myself^  had  not  gone  to  Fortress  Mon- 
roe, all  would  haTe  lagged  there  too. 

«<  You  want  to  pioye,  aa  I  underhand,  but  it  is  not  Judged  wise.    WeU. 

**  What  I  saw  and  heard  at  Fortress  Monroe,  on  the  march  to  Norfolk, 
and  at  Norfolk,  taught  me  not  a  little. 

'*  I  feel  sure  you  can  get  to  Richmond,  if  you  are  allowed  to  move  and 
do  actually  move.  There  are  disadTantages,  I  know,  but  they  are  not 
insuperable. 

**  With  5,000  men  and  you  for  a  general,  I  would  undertake  to  go  to 

1  Judge  Thomai  M.  Key  was  at  the  time  this  letter  was  written  a  member  of  the 
military  staff  of  General  McCleUan,  and  was  the  anthor  of  the  bUl  for  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  slaves  in  the  District  of  Colombia,  which  is  the  ''Emancipation  Bill  **  re- 
ferred to  bj  Mr.  Chase  in  the  text  Colons  Key  oonsiilted  more  or  less  constantly 
with  Mr.  Chase,  howerer,  in  its  preparation. 
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Richmond  from  Fortreas  Monroe  bj  the  Jamei  Biyer,  idth  my  rereniie 
■teamen  Miami  and  the  Sterena,  and  the  Monitor,  in  two  daya. 
'<Ezcaae  thia  diqointed  letter.  •  •  • " 

To  Murat  EaltiUadf  (HneitmaH. 

*<  It  aeema  certain  that  our  forcea  are  too  mnchacattered.  Itianaeleaa 
to  hold  the  ooaat  nnleai  we  can  break  the  centre  at  Bichmond. 

^  My  conyiction  ia  clear,  howerer,  that  MoCleUan  haa  a  force  which, 
properly  handled,  ia  vaatly  aaperior  to  any  that  can  be  brought  againat 
him.  And  I  ationgly  incline  to  the  opinion  that  with  more  nnder  hia 
command,  he  wonld  be  practically  no  stronger.  What  ia  needed  fiar  him 
ia  atrong  and  effectiTe  cooperation.  .  .  .  ^ 

ISvm  Mr.  Choi^i  Diary ^  June  20, 1862. 

"On  Bnnday  morning.  May  11th ^  (thia  waa  immediately  after  the 
takbg  of  Norfolk),  ^the  Preaident,  becoming  nneaay  because  of  hia  long 
abaence  from  Washington,  determined  to  retnm  forthwith.  The  de- 
atmction  of  the  Merrimac  detained  him,  howerer,  long  enough  to  go 
to  the  spot  and  ascertain  the  exact  condition  of  thinga  and  retnm  to 
Fortreas  Monroe,  whence  we  proceeded  immediately  toward  Waahing* 
ton.  On  the  way  np,  I  remarked  the  probability  that  a  small  force — say 
5,000  menr— embarked  on  transporta  and  conroyed  by  gunboats,  might 
contribute  largely  to  the  taking  of  Richmond  if  sent  immediately  up  the 
James  River.  But  nothing  waa  determined  upon.  After  our  return  I  f^- 
quently  spoke  of  the  matter,  and  urged  the  sending  of  General  Wool  up 
the  river  with  all  his  available  force.  It  was  thought,  however,  that  Gen- 
eral McClellan  could  be  reinforced  more  effectually  in  another  direction. 
General  McDowell  was  ordered  to  concentrate  his  whole  corps,  including 
Shields's  division  at  Fredericksburg,  with  a  view  to  an  advance  upon  Rich- 
mond from  that  point.  Shields's  division,  which  had  been  in  the  Valley 
of  the  Shenandoah,  waa  marched  across  the  country  and  Joined  McDowelL 

^Friday,  May  2dd,  the  Premdent  and  Secretary  of  War  visited  the 
army  at  Fredericksburg,  and  returned  to  Washington  on  Saturday  morn- 
ing, highly  gratified  by  the  condition  of  the  troops,  and  anticipating  an 
imposing  and  successfdl  advance  on  the  Monday  following.  On  the  after- 
noon of  the  same  Saturday  I  was  sent  for,  to  go  to  the  War  Department, 
and  found  that  intelligence  had  been  received  of  the  taking  of  Front 
Royal  and  the  annihilation  of  Eenly's  regiment  on  the  preceding  day. 
The  enemy  was  reported  to  have  pushed  forward  and  cut  off  the  retreat 
of  Banka,  who  was  supposed  to  be  at  Strasburg.  An  order  was  immedi- 
ately dispatched  to  General  Fremont  to  advance  on  Harrisonburg,  and  do 
all  in  his  power  for  the  relief  of  Banks.  An  order  was  also  sent  to  General 
McDowell  to  detach  20,000  men,  or  one-half  his  force,  and  to  send  them 
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partly  by  land  to  Oatlett'a  Station  and  partly  by  water  to  Alexandria  and 
Waabington.  To  expedite  theie  moTementa,  I  was  requested  to  proceed 
immediately  to  Fredericksborg,  and  confer  peisonally  witb  General  Mo- 
DowelL  I  left  accordingly  on  tbe  same  afternoon,  and  readied  Freder- 
icksbarg  about  one  o'clock  on  Sunday.  I  found  tbat  General  McDowell 
had  glTen  all  the  necessary  orders  for  tbe  moTements  directed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. The  march  b^gan  early  the  next  morning,  and  soccessiye  divisions 
and  regiments  followed  until,  during  the  course  of  the  day,  the  whole 
20,000  men  were  on  the  march.  I  returned  to  Washington  Sunday  night, 
accompanied  by  General  Shields,  and  found  the  President,  the  Secretary  ot 
War,  tiie.  Secretary  of  State,  and  sereral  Senators  and  BepreaentatiTea,  at 
the  War  Department.  By  this  time  inteiligence  had  been  receiyed  that 
Banks  had  retreated  early  on  Saturday  morning  from  Strasburg,  reach- 
ing Winchester  the  same  night,  and  that  his  retreat  had  been  continued 
through  Sunday,  and  that  a  portion  of  his  troops  had  already  arrived  at 
Williamsport.  General  Saxton  had  been  ordered  to  Harper's  Ferry,  and 
retaforcementa  had  been  and  were  still  rapidly  being  pushed  forward  to 
that  point. 

*'  On  Monday  Shields's  division  arrived  at  Gatlott's  Station,  and  Geary'k 
division,  which  had  been  stationed  along  the  line  of  the  Mauflssas  Gap 
Bailroad,  had  fkUen  back  to  Manassas.  Ord*B  division  followed,  partly  by 
water  and  partly  by  land,  and,  with  Shields*8,  was  concentrated  within  a 
day  or  two  at  Manaasas,  McDowell  came  from  Fredericksburg,  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  President,  and  took  command  in  person,  having  ordered 
King's  division  to  advance  toward  Martiosburg  as  a  supporting  column. 
Shields  pushed  forward  to  Front  Royal,  which  place  he  reached  on  Friday. 
McDowell  followed,  also  reaching  Front  Royal  on  Saturday.  The  object 
of  this  movement  was  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  Jackson  through  Front 
Royal. 

**  Meantime  Fremont,  observing  the  spirit  though  not  the  letter  of  his 
orders,  had  marched  to  Moorileld,  and  thence  to  Wardensville,  and  cut  off 
the  retreat  of  Jackson  by  that  road.  Unfortunately,  Fremont  did  not 
reach  Strasburg  until  Jackson,  defeated  by  Saxton  on  Friday  in  his  attack 
upon  Harper's  Ferry,  and  being  apprised,  no  doubt,  of  the  movementa  in 
his  rear,  had  passed  thrjugh  Strasburg,  on  his  retreat  down  the  Valley. 

"  While  this  combined  movement,  intended  to  capture  Jackson  and  his 
force,  was  in  progress,  (General  McClellan  was  constantly  asking  for  reSn- 
forcements  at  Richmond.  I  had  little  confidence  in  his  ability  to  handle  a 
great  army,  but  as  the  President  was  unwilling  to  give  the  command  to 
any  other  general,  I  thought  it  of  great  importance  that  he  should  be  re- 
enforced  as  fiu:  as  possible.  To  this  end,  in  the  course  of  the  week,  I  urged 
on  several  occasions  that  one-half  of  McCall's  division  be  sent  down  to 
form  a  junction  with  McClellan's  army,  and  that  General  Wool,  with 
10,000  of  his  force,  be  sent  up  from  Fortress  Monroe  and  Norfolk,  by 
James  River,  to  effect,  if  possible,  the  capture  of  Fort  Darling,  or  at  least 
to  cooperate  with  McClellan,  whose  linea,  I  supposed,  could  be  extended 
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fitm  Bottom^  Bkidge  to  the  JoBfli  Bifcr.    Tboe 

MBt»  ptftlyy  as  I  nippoM,  beciie  the  PtfiMwit  wee  vmrilfiag 

the  adTBioe  st  Fkedflri^abng^  aad  pntfy  bectnie  he  wee  vnrOlia^ 

ardor  Gcnend  Wool,  who  wee  st  TSiisnoe  with  MeCldlsB,  to  a 

tian,  whidi  might  lesd  to  ooDiBoa  between  the  gcasali^  sad  so  to 


''I  slao  urged tiist,  ss McDoweil'b fime hsd been dnwn isto sad 
the  SbeBsndosh  YsD^,  his  three  difianns  nhichliV^  QidX  nd 
shoold  be  msf  d  sad  oiderad  ibrwsrd  to  GhsriottesriDe  sad  Ljadibny* 
This  moTcmcnt  hsd  beea  propoeed  bj  Geaoal  Shiddi^  ss  a  BOTaacBl  to 
be  executed  from  Frederichsbiiig.  Geasnl  McDowell  siso  hsd  ptoiiuscd 
the  ssme.    As  modi  nlnctaaoe  was  msniftsted  sgsiasi  aadertakiBi^  tihe 

''On  Friday,  Jane  IMi,  the  Fkesidttt  detennined  to  send  M^OOO  mat 
to  M cdeOsn.  To  effect  this  object,  he  dbected  the  cmbaihation  d  the 
whole  of  HcCsITs  diyision  st  Redericksbaig,  sad  snwCTfd  the  Depart- 
ment of  Yiiginia,  which  hsd  been  nnder  Gcnersl  Wool,  to  the  *'*^-w*— rt 
of  McCldlsn.  Wool  wss  tfansfisred  to  Bsltimora,  snd  Dix  to  Ftetnm 
Monroe,  to  SToid  the  spprdiended  difflcnltiea  fh»n  placing  the  depart^ 
ment,  while  nnder  the  command  of  General  Wool,  also  nnder  the  ooas- 
msnd  of  McCirllsn,  Most  of  the  drilled  troops  of  Fortress  Monroe^  c£ 
whom  there  were  sbont  14,000,  were  sent  to  McCldlsn,  snd  their  places 
sopplied  msinlj  with  new  leries.  Thns,  ki^  after  I  hsd  proposed  the  ro- 
enfineement,  the  srrangement  was  made  bj  which  they  were  sent. 

^On  the  ssme  day,  npon  the  President  expressing  his  gratificstion  that 
the  reBoforoements  hsd  been  sent  to  McQellsn,  I  replied  to  him  tiist  his 
satisfiiction  wonld  be  much  incressed  if  he  would  order  McDowdl,  with 
his  three  diTisions,  strengthened,  if  necessary,  by  portions  of  Bsnks's  snd 
Fremont'scommands,  on  the  southward  expedition  to  Cbariottesrille  sad 
Lynchburg.  I  endearored  to  impress  npon  him  the  idea  that  this  more- 
ment  would  be  of  great  importance  to  McCleOan  by  creating  a  direraion 
in  his  fsTor  by  catting  off  the  supplies  which  reached  Richmond  throngh 
Lynchburg  from  East  Tennesaee.  I  was  not  succeasftil  in  impressing 
the  President  with  the  correctness  of  my  liewa.  I  suppose  that  his  diffi- 
culty srose,  partly  from  a  desire  to  hare  McDoifeU  in  a  position  from 
which  he  could  directly  reCnforce  McClellsD,  snd  partly  from  spprdien- 
sion  of  disagreement  between  the  mi^r-generals  commanding  the  aeparate 
bodies  which  it  might  be  necessary  to  combine  in  the  Charlottesrine  ex- 
pedition. This,  of  course,  is  mere  conjecture.  What  is  certsin  is,  that 
the  expedition  wss  not  organized  or  attempted. 

^  Subsequently  (June  d4th),  the  President,  haying  become  conTinoed  of 
the  necessity  of  combining  these  three  bodies  under  one  commsnd,  created 
the  Army  of  Virginia  (to  consist  of  these  three  bodies),  snd  placed  it  under 
the  commsnd  of  General  Pope,  who  was  junior  in  rank,  though  of  the 
aame  grade  as  msjor-general,  with  Fremont,  Banks,  and  McDowell,  who  were 
made  sulject  to  his  orders.    I  understsnd  thst  the  object  of  this  consoli- 
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dAtlon  waa^  to  make  the  moTement  upon  CharlottanHle,  which  I  had  been 
to  anzioua  to  aee  Attempted.** 

To  BdwimD.  Mm^fiM,  JImvw,  Ohio. 

^  •  •  •  •  I  agree  with  you  touching  the  importance  of «  reaerre  army. 
It  haa  been  an  enor,  I  think,  to  pnah  forward  onr  whole  army  when  two- 
thirda  of  it,  akillfblly  handled,  wonld  haye  eflfocted  tl&e  otjecta  gained  by 
the  whole.  Bat  the  great  defect  in  the  operationa  of  tlie  war  haa  been  a 
lack  of  yigor  and  celerity  in  morement.  To  make  np  fbr  thia,  we  acca- 
mnlate  immenae  forcea  at  particular  pointa,  and  wait  until  the  enemy 
retreata,  and  then  occupy  hia  deaerted  qnartera  I  The  need  of  an  army  of 
reeerre  haa  lately  been  felt  by  the  Adminiatration,  but  inatead  of  organising 
it  from  troopa  already  in  the  aerrice— which  might  eaaily  be  donci  and  in 
my  Judgment  ahould  be  done— it  ia  propoaed  to  raiae  an  additional  force 
of  50,000  men  for  three  yearn  or  the  war.  Beddea  thia  fbrce,  the  alarm 
created  by  the  recent  raid  of  Jackaon,  Ewell,  and  Johnaon,  into  the  Shen- 
andoah Valley,  haa  led  to  a  call  for  three  montha*  Tolunteera  in  any  num- 
bers offered  within  ten  daya.  What  the  resuHof  the  call  maybe  ia  not  yet 
known,  but  at  least  16,000  hare  already  been  organised  under  it  The 
practical  result  will  be,  I  fear,  to  retard  if  not  to  defeat  the  enHstmenta 
necessary  to  create  a  strong  army.  JSfbm  Mnvni,  aa  Father  Ritchie  used 
to  say. 

<«  I  hope  to  hear  to-morrow  of  the  rout  of  Jackaon'a  army  in  the  Valley. 
That  destroyed  or  routed,  the  00,000  men  engaged  in  the  work  will  be 
free  to  cooperate  with  McOlellan  or  anybody  elae.  My  couTiction  ia,  that 
there  cannot  be  a  great  deal  more  fighting  by  large  bodies.  Corinth  ia 
already  eyacnated,  and  I  doubt  much  if  Richmond  will  be  defended  at  the 
hasard  of  «  great  battle ;  though  a  great  battle  aeema  more  probable  there 
in  front  of  the  rebel  capital,  than  anywhere  else.  .  •  .  ** 

Fr<m  Mr.  Cha$e'$  Diairf^  Mf  21, 1868. 

Haying  recdyed  notice  of  a  Cabinet  meeting,  Mr.  Chaae  aaya : 
^  I  went  to  the  President's  at  the  appointed  hour,  and  fbund  that  he 
waa  profoundly  concerned  at  the  present  aspect  of  afikira,  and  had  deter- 
mined to  take  some  definite  steps  in  respect  to  military  action  and  slayery. 
He  had  prepared  seyeral  orders,  the  first  of  which  contemplated  author- 
ity to  commanders  to  subsist  their  troops  in  the  hostile  territory;  the 
second,  authority  to  employ  n^proea  aa  laborers;  the  third,  requiring 
that  both  in  the  case  of  property  taken  and  n^proea  employed,  accounta 
should  be  kept  with  such  degree  of  certainty  aa  would  enable  compenaation 
to  be  made  in  proper  cases.  Another  proyided  for  the  colonisation  of 
negroes  in  some  tropical  country. 

''A  good  deal  of  discussion  took  place  upon  these  points.  The  first 
order  waa  unanimously  approyed.    The  second  waa  alao  unanimoualy  ap- 
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proyed ;  and  the  third  bj  all  except  mysett  I  doubted  the  expediency  of 
attempting  to  keep  accounts  for  the  beDcfit  of  inhabitants  of  rebel  Btatea^ 
The  colonization  project  was  not  much  discussed. 

'*  The  Secretary  of  War  presented  some  letters  from  General  Hnnter,  In 
which  General  Hunter  adyised  the  department  that  the  withdrawal  of  a 
large  proportion  of  his  troops  to  reSnforce  General  McOlellan  rendered  it 
highly  impoitant  that  he  should  be  immediately  authorized  to  enlist  all  loyal 
persons  without  reference  to  complexion.  Mr.  Stanton,  Mr.  Seward,  and 
myself^  expressed  ourselves  in  fiiTor  of  this  plan,  and  no  one  expressed  him- 
self against  it  Mr.  Blair  was  not  present  The  President  was  not  pre- 
pared to  decide  the  question,  but  expressed  himself  as  ayeise  to  arming 
negroes." 

(The  next  day,  July  22d,^  another  meeting  was  held,  and  the 
discussion  of  the  ^^  orders"  was  resumed.    Mr.  Ohase  said :)     ' 

**  Went  to  the  Cabinet  at  the  appointed  hour.  It  was  unanimously 
agreed  that  the  order  in  respect  to  colonization  should  be  dropped ;  and 
the  others  were  adopted  unanimously  except  that  I  wished  North  Carolina 
included  in  the  States  named  in  the  first  order. 

^  The  question  of  arming  slayes  was  then  brought  up,  and  I  advocated 
it  warmly.    The  President  was  unwilling  to  adopt  this  measure,  but  pro- 

*  In  his  diary  of  this  same  date,  July  22d,  Mr.  Cluse  says :  *'I  called  this  morn- 
ing on  the  President  with  a  letter  reoeiyed  some  time  since  from  Golond  Key,  In 
which  he  stated  that  he  had  reason  tobcliere  that  if  Oeneral  McClelkn  foond  he 
could  not  otherwise  sustain  himself  in  Virginia,  he  would  declare  the  liberation  of 
the  Blares ;  and  that  the  President  would  not  dare  to  interfere  with  the  order.  I 
urged  upon  the  President  the  importance  of  an  immecUate  change  in  the  command 
of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  representing  the  necessity  of  having  a  general  In  that 
command  who  would  cordially  and  effectually  codperate  with  the  moTements  of 
Pope  and  others ;  and  urged  the  change  before  the  arrival  of  General  Halleck,  in  view 
of  the  extreme  delicacy  of  his  position  in  this  respect,  Oeneral  McClellan  being  his 
senior  major-genend.  I  said  that  I  did  not  regard  (General  McClellan  as  loyal  to  the 
Administration,  although  I  did  not  question  his  general  loyalty  to  the  country. 

"  I  also  urged  Oeneral  McGlellan*s  removal  upon  financial  grounds.  I  told  him 
that  if  such  a  change  in  the  command  was  made  as  would  insure  action  in  the  army, 
and  give  power  in  the  ratio  of  its  strength,  and  if  such  measures  were  adopted  in  re- 
spect to  slavery  as  would  inspire  the  country  with  confidence,  that  no  measure  would 
be  left  untried  which  promised  a  speedy  and  successful  result,  I  would  insure  that, 
within  ten  days,  the  bonds  of  the  United  States,  except  the  five-twenties,  would  be 
so  far  above  par  that  conversions  into  the  latter  stock  would  take  place  rapidly,  and 
fUmish  the  necessary  means  for  carrying  on  the  Government  If  this  was  not  done, 
it  seemed  to  me  impossible  to  meet  necessary  expenses.  Already  there  were 
$10,000,000  of  unpaid  requisitions,  and  this  amount  would  constantly  increase. 

"  The  President  came  to  no  conclusion,  but  said  he  would  confer  with  General 
Halleck  on  all  these  matters.  I  left  him,  promising  to  return  to  the  Cabinet,  when 
the  subject  of  the  orders  discussed  yesterday  would  be  resumed.*^ 
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poted  to  inae  a  procUunation  on  the  baili  of  the  Oonilaoetion  BQl,  caOiiig 
upon  the  Btatee  to  retcum  to  their  aU^gianoe— wandng  rebda  that  the  pro- 
yiiioiis  of  the  act  woald  have  fhll  force  at  the  ezpiratioii  of  lixty  daja— 
adding,  on  hie  own  part,  a  declaration  of  hie  intention  to  renew,  at  the 
next  WHion  of  Congreee,  hie  recommendation  of  compeniation  to  Btatee 
adopting  the  gradnai  aboliehment  of  slavery — end  proclaiming  the  eman- 
cipation  of  all  alayea  within  Btatee  remaining  in  inanxrectiQn  on  the  let 
of  January,  1868. 

^I  said  that  I  ihould  give  to  inch  a  meaenre  my  cordial  rapport;  bnt 
I  ihould  prefer  that  no  new  ezpreiiion  on  the  ratject  of  compeoeation 
should  be  made;  and  I  thought  that  the  meeanre  of  emancipation  could 
be  much  better  and  more  quietly  accompliahed  by  allowing  generals  to  or- 
ganize and  arm  the  slayes  (thus  aToiding  depredation  and  massacre  on 
one  hand,  and  support  to  the  insurrection  on  the  other),  and  by  directing 
the  commanders  of  departments  to  proclaim  emancipation  within  their 
districts  aa  soon  aa  practicable;  but  I  regarded  this  aa so  much  better  than 
inaction  on  the  aulject,  that  I  ahould  giro  it  my  entire  aupport 

^  The  President  determined  to  publish  the  first  three  orders  forthwith, 
and  to  leave  the  other  for  some  fhrther  consideration.  The  impression 
left  upon  my  mind  by  the  whole  discussion  was,  that,  while  the  I^esident 
thought  that  the  organization,  equipment,  and  arming  of  negroes,  like 
other  soldiers,  would  be  productiye  of  more  evil  than  good,  he  was  not 
unwilling  that  commanders  should,  at  their  discretion,  arm,  for  purely 
defensiye  purposes,  slayes  coming  within  their  lines.** 

(At  the  Cabinet  meeting  of  Angost  8d,  Mr.  Chase  said :) 

*'  I  again  expressed  my  conyiction  that  the  time  for  the  suppression  of 
the  rebellion,  without  interfering  with  slayery,  had  long  been  passed ;  that 
it  waa  possible,  probably  at  the  outset,  by  striking  the  insurrectionista 
wbereyer  found,  strongly  and  dedsiyely ;  but  we  had  elected  to  act  on  the 
principle  of  a  dyil  war,  assuming  that  the  whole  population  of  eyery  seced- 
ing State  was  engaged  against  the  Federal  Goyemment,  instead  of  treat- 
ing the  actiye  secessionists  as  insurgents  and  exerting  our  utmost  energies 
for  their  arrest  and  punishment;  that  the  bitterness  of  the  conflict  had 
now  substantially  united  the  white  population  of  the  rebel  States  against 
us;  that  the  loyal  whites  remaining,  if  they  would  not  prefer  the  Union 
without  slavery,  certainly  would  not  prefer  slavery  to  the  Union ;  that  the 
blacks  were  really  the  only  loyal  population  worth  counting ;  and  that,  in 
the  Gulf  States,  at  least,  their  right  to  freedom  ought  to  be  at  once  recog- 
nized ;  while  in  the  border  States  the  President's  plan  of  emancipation 
might  be  made  the  basis  of  the  necessary  measures  for  their  ultimate  en* 
franchisement ;  that  the  practical  mode  of  effecting  this  seemed  to  me 
quite  simple ;  that  the  President  had  already  spoken  of  the  importance  of 
making  the  freed  blacks  on  the  Mississippi,  below  Tennessee,  a  safeguard 
to  the  navigatioD  of  the  river ;  that  Mitchell,  with  a  few  thousand  soldiers, 
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oonld  take  THclalNiig;  aamre  the  blacks  freedom  on  conditioB  of  loyaltj, 
organize  the  bert  of  them  in  oompaniea,  r^gimenta,  etc.;  and proyide,  as 
&r  aa  practicahle,  fbr  the  caltiyation  of  the  plantaHona  by  the  reat;  thmt 
Butler  ahonld  signify  to  the  slaTeholders  of  Loninana  that  thej  most 
leoogniae  the  freedom  of  their  work-people  by  paying  them  wages;  and 
that  Hnnter  ahonld  do  the  same  thing  in  Booth  Carolina. 

''Mr.  Seward  expressed  himself  in  isTor  of  any  measnrea  likdy  to  ao> 
complish  the  reaolts  I  contemplated,  which  conld  be  carried  into  eflTect  with* 
out  prodamadon;  and  the  President  said  he  was  pretty  weQ  cored  of 
oljection  to  any  measore  except  want  of  adaptedness  to  pot  down  the  re- 
bellion, but  did  not  seem  satisfied  that  the  time  had  come  fat  tiie  adop- 
tion of  soch  a  plan  as  I  proposed.^ 


•    •    •    • 


CHAPTER  XLIII. 
1863. 

To  Ban.  WOUam  M.  DidbMi^  OincitinaU. 

8IKCB  the  inoomlng  of  Oenenl  Halleck  I  hare  known  but  little 
more  of  the  progreie  of  the  war  than  any  ontrider.— I  mean  to 
far  aa  influencing  it  goei.  My  recommendations,  before  he  came  in,  were 
generally  disregarded,  and  since  hare  been  seldom  yentored.  In  two  or 
three  conversations  I  did  insist  on  the  removal  of  McClellani  and  the  snb- 
stitntion  of  an  abler  and  more  vigorous  and  energetic  leader ;  on  the  clear- 
ing out  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  expulsion  of  the  rebels  from  East  Ten- 
nessee ;  all  of  which  might  have  been  done.  But,  though  heard,  I  was  not 
heeded, 

"  I  hope  for  the  best  Those  who  n^ject  my  counsels  ought  to  know 
better  than  I  do.  •  •  .  ** 

I^rom  Mr.  Oham^i  Diaff. 

Auffud  99,  1862.— Mr.  Stanton  and  Mr.  Chase  had  a  oonfaence  about 
General  McClellan.  ^We  called  on  Judge  Bates,  who  was  notathome; 
then  on  General  Halleck,  and  remonstrated  agahist  General  McClellan; 
the  Secretary  wrote  and  presented  to  General  Halleck  a  call  for  a  report 
touching  General  McClellan^s  disobedience  of  orders  and  consequent  delay 
of  support  to  the  Army  of  Ylrf^nia.  Genersl  Halleck  promised  sn  answer 
to-morrow  morning.** 

Auguit  80M. — ^^  Judge  Bates  called,  and  we  conversed  about  McClellan ; 
he  concurring  in  our  judgment  Afterward  I  went  to  the  War  Department, 
where  Watson  showed  me  a  paper  expressing  our  views,  and  I  suggested 
some  modifications.  I  afterwaid  saw  Stanton.  He  approved  the  modifi- 
cations and  we  both  signed  it**  (This  paper  was  a  protest,  condemning 
General  McCleUan's  conduct,  and  demanding  his  removal  from  the  command 
of  the  army.)  *'  I  then  took  the  paper  to  Mr.  Welles,  who  concurred  in 
judgment,  but  thought  the  paper  not  exactiy  right,  and  did  not  dgn  it 
Returned  the  paper  to  Stanton.  The  promised  report  from  General  Halleck 
was  not  made." 
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BepUmb&r  2d. — **The  Cabinet  met,  bat  at  the  opening  of  the  meeting 
neither  the  President  nor  the  Secretary  of  State  nor  the  Secretary  of  War 
waa  present    While  the  talk  was  going  on  about  Gkaeral  McClellany  the 
President  came  in^  saying  that  he  had  been  at  the  War  Department  and 
headquarters  talking  abont  the  war.    The  Secretary  of  War  came  in.    In 
answer  to  some  inqoiry,  the  fitct  was  stated  by  the  President  or  the  Secretary 
that  McClellan  had  been  placed  in  command  of  the  forces  to  defend  the  capi- 
tal or,  rather,  to  use  the  President's  own  words,  *  he  had  set  him  to  putting 
these  troops  into  the  fortifications  about  Washington,*  beliering  that  he 
could  do  that  better  than  any  other  man.    I  remazked  that  this  could  be 
done  equally  well  by  the  engineer  who  had  constructed  the  forts,  and  that 
putting  General  McOlellan  in  command  for  this  purpose  was  equiyalent  to 
making  him  second  in  command  of  the  entire  army.    The  Secretary  of 
War  said  that  no  one  was  now  req>on8ible  for  the  defense  of  the  capital ; 
that  the  order  to  McClellan  was  giyen  by  the  President  direct  to  McClellan^ 
and  that  General  Halleck  conndered  himself  reUered  from  req>on8ib]lityy 
although  he  acquiesced  and  approyed  the  order;  that  McClellan  could  now 
shield  himself  should  any  thing  go  wrong,  under  Halleck,  while  Halleck 
could  and  would  disclaim  all  respondbility  for  the  order  giyen.    The 
President  thought  Geueral  Halleck  as  much  responsible  as  before,  and 
repeated  that  the  whole  scope  of  the  order  was,  simply,  to  direct  McClellan 
to  put  the  troops  into  the  fortifications,  and  command  them  for  the  de- 
fense of  Washington.    I  remarked  that  this  seemed  to  me  equiyalent  to 
making  him  commander-in-chief  for  the  time  being,  and  that  I  thought  it 
would  proye  yery  difficult  to  make  any  substitution  hereafter,  for  actiyo 
operations;  that  I  had  no  feeling  whateVer  against  McClellan;  that  he 
came  to  the  command  with  my  cordial  approbation  and  support ;  that  until 
I  became  satisfied  that  his  delays  would  greatly  injure  our  cause,  he  pos- 
sessed my  fhll  confidence ;  that  after  I  had  felt  myself  compelled  to  with- 
hold that  confidence,  I  had  (since  the  President,  notwithstanding  my  opin- 
ion that  he  should,  refrained  firom  putting  another  in  the  command)  giyen 
him  all  possible  support  in  erery  way,  raising  means  and  urging  reSnforoe- 
ments ;  that  his  experience  as  a  military  commander  had  been  little  else 
than  a  series  of  failures;  and  that  his  omission  to  urge  troops  forward  to 
the  battles  of  Friday  and  Saturday  eyinced  a  spirit  which  rendered  him 
unworthy  of  trust,  and  that  I  could  not  but  feel  that  guying  command  to 
him  was  equiyalent  to  giying  Washington  to  the  rebels.    This,  and  more, 
I  said.    Other  members  of  the  Cabinet  expressed  a  general  concurrence, 
but  in  no  yery  energetic  terms.    (Mr.  Blair  must  be  excepted,  but  he  did 
not  dissent.) 

**  The  President  said  it  distressed  him  exceedingly  to  find  himself  dif> 
fering  on  such  a  point  fit>m  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury ;  but  he  did  not  see  who  could  do  the  work  wanted  so  well  as 
McClellan.  ...  At  length  the  conyersation  ended,  and  the  meeting  broke 
up,  leaying  the  matter  as  we  found  if 
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The  following  ^^Kotes  on  the  Union  of  the  Armies  of  the  Po- 
tomac and  the  Army  of  Yiiginia,"  were  written  by  Mr.  Chase 
jnst  after  the  reinstatement  of  General  McClellan  in  conmiand 
of  the  army,  September  2, 1862,  and  were  intended  to  explain 
the  causes  which  led  to  the  withdrawal  of  his  confidence  from 
that  officer: 

'*It  may  haye  been  tn  enor  of  my  Judgment,  bot  certainly  it  was  not  a 
penrenity  of  disposition,  that  caused  my  withdrawal  of  confidence  from 
General  McOlellan.  I  welcomed  him  to  the  command  of  the  army  at 
Washington,  with  the  most  unaffected  satisfaction,  and  when  his  delays 
disappointed  my  hopes,  receiyed  with  credence  almost  if  not  entirely  abso- 
lute, the  assurances  of  those  haying  the  best  opportunities  to  know,  that 
his  actiyity  was  thwarted  by  the  disinclination  of  General  Scott  to  giye 
him  means  and  opportunities.  I  honored  General  Scott  to  the  point  of 
yeneration,  and  shared  the  general  confidence  in  his  military  knowledge 
and  genius;  bat  I  knew  at  what  cost  of  phyrical  suffering  he  discharged 
the  arduous  duties  of  his  position,  and  was  not  soiprised  when  he  ayailed 
himself  of  the  act  of  Congress,  and  asked  to  be  retired.  My  yoice  was  at 
once  giyen  in  concnrrence  with  those  of  other  heads  of  departments — ^we 
had  no  Cabinet — ^for  the  placing  of  General  McClellan  in  command  of  the 
armies  of  the  United  States.  The  President  was  disinclined  to  this,  but 
yielded  his  objection  and  the  order  was  made.  I  immediately  wrote  a  note 
to  Colonel  Key — ^SlcClellan^s  judge-adyocate — *  McClellan  is  commander-in* 
chief ;  let  us  thank  God  and  take  conrage.'  Subsequent  eyents  painfblly 
conyinced  me  that  my  confidence  had  not  been  warranted. 

'*  At  the  President's  instance.  General  McClellan  called  on  me  in  No- 
yember,  and  explained  to  me  what  he  said  was  his  plan.  It  was  to  send 
50,000  men  to  Urbana,  on  the  Rappahannock ;  establish  them  there  im* 
mediately ;  follow  this  adyance  by  another  body  of  50,000  men  at  once ; 
push  on  to  Richmond  and  capture  it  before  the  enemy  in  front  of  Wash* 
ington  conld  moye  to  its  defense.  Nothing  but  great  energy  and  great 
secrecy  could  insure  the  success  of  such  a  moyement,  but  with  these  its 
success  seemed  certain.  He  asked  me  how  early  au  adyance  was  necessary 
to  the  success  of  the  finances,  and  I  replied  that  I  could  get  along  under 
existing  arrangements  until  about  the  middle  of  February ;  and  he  assured 
me  that  the  whole  moyement  would  be  accomplished  before  the  1st  of 
that  month,  and  that  he  had  already  begun  his  arrangements  forgathering 
his  transportation  at  Annapolis.  I  was  satisfied  with  these  explanations, 
and  when  I  went  to  New  York  soon  after,  expressed  at  a  large  meeting  of 
leading  capitalists  my  entire  confidence  in  our  young  general,  and  my  cer- 
tain assurance  that  we  were  to  haye  no  going  into  winter  quarters. 

**  When  I  returned  from  New  York  I  found  that  no  steps  had  been 
taken  toward  the  proposed  moyement.  Noyember  passed  away  and  noth- 
ing was  done  or  eyen  begun.    McClellan  fell  sick.    The  President  called 
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Berenl  genenk  to  bis  conndls— McDowell,  Frmklin,  and  Mcigi  md 
almost  determined  to  pat  the  army  mider  another  leader  and  adTanee  on 
Hanaaeaa.  McClellan  got  well  jiut  in  time  to  neutralize  action,  and  noth- 
ing was  done.  I  had  now  so  far  lost  confidence  in  him,  that  I  was  oon- 
Tinced  a  change  ought  to  be  made. 

*'  December  passed  and  nothing  was  done. 

**  In  Janoazy  Mr.  Stanton  came  into  the  War  Department,  and  pat  hia 
whole  inflaence  on  the  side  of  rigor.  The  President  made  a  general  order 
— -January  87th— requiring  all  generals  to  put  their  commands  in  condition 
and  to  commence  an  onward  moyement  at  latest  on  the  22d  of  Febmaiy. — 
Time  pasaed  in  listless  inaction ;  broken  only  by  the  fiunoas  campaign 
toward  Winchester.  One  morning  forty  thousand  men  firand  themselTea 
pat  in  motion,  and  McOlellan  and  his  staff  moyed  off  in  all  the  pomp  of 
war  to  drive  the  rebels  from  that  place,  and  seize  the  gate  of  the  Shenandoah 
Valley.  Boats  to  bridge  the  Potomac  were  provided  and  sent  up  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  CanaL  The  general  and  his  staff  proceeded  perhaps 
to  Weayerton— I  do  not  know  precisely  how  far— when,  much  to  his  dis- 
appointment, he  learned  that  his  boats  were  too  big  for  the  locks  I  and 
therefore  could  not  pass  from  the  canal  into  the  Potomaa  So  the  ezpedi^ 
don  was  abandoned.  Some  troops  under  Banks  went  oyer  the  river;  but 
McOlellan  and  his  staff  and  the  great  body  of  the  army  returned  to  Wash- 
ington.   The  expedition,  it  was  said,  and  not  untruly,  died  of  lock-jaw. 

^February  came,  and  on  the  18th  Qeneral  McOlellan  aaid  to  me,  ^In 
ten  days  I  shall  be  in  Richmond.'  A  little  surprised  at  the  near  approach 
of  a  consummation  so  devoutly  to  be  wished,  I  asked,  '  What  is  your 
plan,  general?'  'Oh,'  said  he,  'I  mean  to  cross  the  river;  attack  and 
carry  their  batteries,  and  push  on  after  the  enemy.*  '  Have  you  any  gun- 
boats to  aid  in  the  attack  on  the  batteries  f '  ^  *  No :  they  are  not  needed ; 
all  I  want  is  transportation  and  canal-boats,  of  which  I  have  plenty  that 
will  answer.'  I  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  reply;  but  made  a  note 
of  the  date,  and  waited. — ^The  ten  days  passed  away ;  no  movement,  and 
no  preparation  for  a  movement,  had  been  made.  The  day  fixed  by  the 
order  of  the  President  had  passed;  we  heard  the  echoes  of  victory  from 
the  West,  but  all  was  quiet  on  the  Potomac 

"  At  length,  about  the  Ist  of  March,  the  President  gave  McOlellan  a 
peremptory  order  to  move  in  ten  days.  Great  efforts  were  put  forth  to 
induce  him  to  reverse  the  order.  McOlellan  convened  a  council  of  his 
generals,  and  haying  inspired  them  with  his  ideas,  sent  them  to  the  Presi* 
dent  to  give  him  the  results  of  their  deliberations.  The  President  told 
me  he  had  expected  them,  and  had  asked  McOlellan  to  be  present;  who 
had  declined,  on  the  ground  that  he  did  not  wish  to  influence  their  deci- 
sion. They  presented  themselves  at  the  White  House,  and  eight,  I  think, 
were  of  opinion  that  it  would  not  be  safb  to  move  till  the  25th  of  April, 
while  four  were  for  an  immediate  advance.    Of  the  four  I  recall  only  the 

*  The  rebels  at  this  Ume  had  several  batteries  upon  the  Virginia  side  of  the  Potomaa 
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namM  of  McDowell,  Sumner,  and  Hdnteelmen;  and  of  the  eight,  only 
thoee  of  Bkncker,  Fits  John  Porter,  FruiUin,  and  Keyea.  Mr.  Stanton 
qneitloned  each  general  aato  the  gronnds  of  hie  opinion,  and  came  to  the 
condoilon  that  the  adranoe  ehould  not  be  poatponed.  The  tenth  of  the 
ten  daya  came,  and  there  waa  an  Immiinie  oonimodon.  The  whole  army 
was  moving  toward  MmaHai.  Aa  it  approached  the  place,  it  waa  found 
that  the  enemy  had  eracnated  it  some  daya  before,  and  were  in  retreat 
toward  Richmond. 

*^It  waa  now  painfblly  apparent  that  out  immense  and  magnificently 
appointed  army  had  been  held  incheck  for  months  by  a  force  not  one- 
third  as  great  in  numbers,  and  inforior  in  almost  all  other  respects,  and 
that  the  imprq;nable  fortiflcattons,  which  had  been  so  magnified  by  our 
generals,  were  works  of  little  strength  and  incapable  of  withstanding  any 
yigorous  assault  The  rebel  flag  had  been  flaunted  in  our  sight  from 
Munson*s  Hill  by  an  incondderable  detachment  for  montha,  until  it  waa 
Toluntaiily  withdrawn.  Our  generals  had  not  yentured  an  attack  on  eren 
this  weak  position. 

**  After  the  evacuation  of  Msnassas,  the  mode  of  advance  upon  Rich- 
mond became  immediately  the  sulject  of  debate.  The  President,  the 
Secretary  of  War,  myself^  and  some  of  the  generals,  fkvored  a  direct  and 
rapid  march  forward.  General  McClellan  |»eferred,  I  believe,  the  XJrbana 
route.  Most  of  the  generals  preferred  the  Peninsular  route,  by  Fortreas 
Monroe  and  Yorktown.  McClellan  preferred  this  to  the  direct  advance, 
and  it  wss  finally  determined  upon. 

^*  I  do  not  mean  to  review  the  disastrous  campaign  of  the  Peninsula. 
From  the  day  the  President  told  me  McClellan  was  beaten,  and  I  saw  his 
dispatches  announcing  his  retreat  toward  the  Jamea  River,  I  never  enter- 
tained a  doubt  of  the  necessity  of  withdrawing  the  army  sltogether,  if  it 
waa  to  remain  under  his  command ;  and  I  expressed  this  opinion  at  once 
to  the  President.  The  military  men  said,  that  to  attempt  to  withdraw 
the  army  would  involve  the  loss  of  all  its  material,  ammunition,  guns, 
provisions,  and  stores.  General  McClellan  himself^  in  his  dispatches  before 
reaching  Harrison's  Landing,  referred  to  the  possibility  of  being  obliged 
to  capitulate  with  his  entire  army ;  and  after  reaching  that  place,  General 
Marcy— -his  father-in-law  and  chief  of  staff— who  had  been  sent  up  to 
explidn  personally  the  situation  to  the  President,  spoke  of  the  possibility 
of  his  capitulation  at  once,  or  within  two  or  three  days.  The  danger  of 
withdrawal ;  the  impossibility  of  strengthening  the  army  for  an  advance 
on  Richmond  firom  the  position  to  which  it  had  retreated;  the  certainty 
that  no  vigorous  effort  would  be  made  by  McClellan,  by  unexpected  blows 
south  of  the  James,  to  retrieve  the  disasters  north  of  it ;  the  possibility  of 
the  loss  of  the  entire  army,  convinced  me,  and  convinced  the  Secretary  of 
War,  that  the  command  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac  should  be  g^ven  to 
some  more  active  officer.  We  proposed  to  the  President  to  send  Pope  to 
the  James,  and  give  Mitchell  the  command  of  the  army  in  front  of  Wash- 
ington—which had  been  constituted  of  the  armiea  of  Banka,  Fremont,  and 
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McDowell,  and  called  the  Anny  of 'Virginia,  and  placed  under  Pope.  The 
President  was  not  prepared  for  any  thing  so  dedslTe,  and  sent  for  Halleck, 
and  made  him  commander-in-chiet  I  was  not  consulted  as  to  this  step. 
If  any  member  of  the  CaUnet  was,  I  am  not  informed  of  it. 

<«  On  HaUeck*s  arrival  he  went  at  once  to  the  James  to  see  ICcOlellan. 
On  his  retain,  at  the  Presidents  instance,  he  also  came  to  see  me  as  to  the 
relationsof  the  war  to  the  finances.  I  cannot  fix  the  date.  It  was  late  in 
July.  He  mireseryedly  condemned  McCIellan^s  whole  military  operations, 
and  especially  the  conduct  of  the  engagement  before  Richmond,  and  the 
Bubeequent  retreat  to  the  James.  I  told  him  that  to  ft  reriyal  of  the  credit 
of  the  country  two  things  were  necessary :  First,  that  some  Tigorous  and 
able  general  should  be  placed  in  command  of  the  army  on  the  James 
Biyer  instead  of  McClelhai;  and,  secondly,  that  the  IGsrisrippi  should  be 
opened.  I  spoke  also  of  the  importance  of  a  more  rapid  adyanoe  into 
East  Tennessee.  He  gaye  me  no  satisfiMtion  on  any  point.  He  said  that 
McClellan  would  do  yery  well  under  orders  from  himself;  that  no  force 
could  be  withdrawn  from  Grant  if  that  general  was  to  take  Ylcksburg 
and  open  the  Misdsdppi;  that  Curtis^s  army  was  required  to  prevent  in- 
yasion  of  Missouri  from  Arkansas;  and  that  BueU  was  marching  tawurd 
Chattanooga,  though  his  moyements  were  intolerably  alow. 

**  About  this  time  I  saw  a  good  deal  of  General  Pope.  It  was  Just 
before  he  left  Washing^n  (where  he  had  been  detained  by  the  Preddent 
until  Halleck's  arriyal),  to  take  command  of  the  army  in  the  field.  He 
condemned  General  McClellan's  coaduct  more  and  in  stronger  terms  than 
General  Halleck ;  and  said  that  in  conyersation  he  found  Halleck  quite 
agreed  with  him,  but-ayerse  to  precipitate  action.  He  also  said,  what  from 
other  eyidence  I  entertained  no  doubt  of^  that  he  had  warned  the  President 
that  he  (Pope)  could  not  safely  command  the  Army  of  YirglDia  if  its  suc- 
cess was  to  depend  on  any  co((peration  of  McClellan,  for  he  felt  assured 
that  his  cooperation  would  fail  whereyer  emergencies  should  make  it 
really  important 

'*  General  Pope  seemed  to  me  an  earnest,  actiye,  intelligent  man,  and  in- 
spired me  with  the  best  hopes.  I  could  not  belieye  that  McClellan  would 
be  continued  in  command  until  the  &ilure  dreaded  by  Pope  should  occur, 
and  I  therefore  hailed  his  departure  to  the  field  with  great  satisfieustion. 

'*It  had  been  already  determined  by  General  Halleck  to  withdraw 
General  McClellan^s  army  from  the  Peninsula.  General  Pope  was  ordered 
to  push  southward  as  far  as  he  could  with  safety,  and  draw  the  enemy  from 
Richmond.  He  did  so.  By  seyeral  bold  and  skillfully-executed  moye- 
ments, he  broke  up  the  railroad  in  seyeral  places ;  and  not  only  drew  their 
attention,  but  impeded  considerably  their  progress  toward  him.  BUb 
main  army  was  adyanced  to  the  Rapidan,  after  driying  Jackson  back 
across  that*  riyer  by  the  battie  of  Slaughter  or  Cedar  Mountain.  This 
engagement  and  its  results  caused  considerable  delay  to  the  enemy. 

''Meantime,  after  spending  some  days  in  remonstrances  against  the 
order  of  General  Halleck,  General  McClellan  began  to  send  off  his  army 
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from  the  Jamei;  but  hit  moyement  wai  much  delajed  by  miwillingneM 
to  ezeente  it.  It  had,  Indeed,  become  to  epperent  that  a  large  proportion 
of  the  enemy's  force  had  moyed  toward  Pope,  that  it  seemed  to  me,  and  I 
suggested  to  General  Halleck,  that  an  adyance  upon  Bichmond  mider  a 
▼igoroos  and  able  leader^-or  at  any  rate  a  march  toward  Fredericksboig, 
leaying  Richmond  on  the  left— was  entirely  feasible,  and  would  secure 
the  Junction  of  the  two  armies  sooner  than  transportation  by  the  river  and 
bay,  and  marches  to  Fortress  Monroe  and  Yorktown.  He  did  not  accept 
this  idea,  bat  insisted  on  the  speediest  possible  embarkation  and  march  of 
the  troops,  with  a  Tiew  to  uniting  them  with  the  Army  of  "Virginia,  before 
the  rebels  could  Unroe  Pope  back  on  Washington  with  their  massed  force. 
80  the  morement  went  on.  Some  of  the  troops  were  embarked  on  transports 
and  brought  to  Alexandria;  some  were  marched  to  Newport  News  and  some 
to  Yorktown,  and  there  embarked  and  brought  to  Aquia  and  Alexandria. 

<*  While  these  things  were  taking  place.  Pope  was  yigorously  disputing 
the  adyance  of  the  enemy.  When  their  whole  force  was  concentrated  be. 
fore  him,  south  of  the  Bapidan,  in  the  hope  of  overwhelming  his  army  by 
superior  numbers  before  a  Junction  with  McCleOan's  army  could  be  effected, 
he  suddenly  Ibll  back  beyond  the  Rappahannock,  without  loss  and  with* 
out  disorder.  The  enemy  followed,  and  a  protracted  struggle  took  place 
on  thaRappahannock.  Pope  disputed  their  crossing  for  many  miles  up  and 
down  that  river  fhmi  the  station  of  the  Orange  A  Alexandria  Railroad, 
but  he  was  not  in  sufficient  finrce  to  prevent  them  passing  up  the  country, 
and  by  a  long  dHaur  coming  through  the  mountains.  By  this  move- 
ment, the  enemy  succeeded  in  reaching  Manassas  Junction  in  Pope's  rear. 
He  supposed  they  would  find  that  place  strongly  occupied  by  troops  from 
McClellan's  army,  but  the  fiict  was  otherwise.  The  occupying  force  was 
incondderable  and  was  easily  scattered.  Meanwhile  Pope  having  defended 
the  passage  of  the  Rappahannock  until  the  enemy  had  thus  reached  his 
rear,  suddenly  turned  round  and  by  rapid  marches  attacked  the  enemy  at 
Manassas,  followed  him  to  the  plains  of  Bull  Run,  and  by  a  Judicious  dia- 
position  of  his  forces,  engaged  him  there  at  sudh  advantage,  before  the 
rest  of  the  rebel  army  could  come  up,  that  victory  seemed  almost  certain. 

«<  Boring  these  last  days,  however,  McOleUan  had  arrived  at  Alexan- 
dria, and  manifested  great  aversion  to  sending  troops  to  Genersl  Pope. 
Repeated  orders  fhmi  General  HaUeck  produced  slow  and  inadequate  re* 
suits  in  movements  of  troops.  The  fueling  manifiBSted  by  McClellan  ex- 
tended itself  to  some  of  the  officers  of  his  army ;  especially  to  Porter,  who 
had  been  sent  forward  by  the  way  of  Aquia  and  Falmouth,  and  already 
made  a  part  of  Pope's  command.  This  general  manifested  no  disposition  to 
act  cordially  under  his  new  commander ;  but  on  the  contrary,  by  delays  and 
ill-tempered  action,  so  mismanaged  his  force  that  the  victory,  which  seemed 
almost  in  the  grasp  of  the  Union  army,  was  snatched  from  it.  The  result 
of  the  battle  of  Friday,  when  Pope's  combined  attack  on  the  advanced 
rebel  army  was  made,  was  indeed  a  success;  and  had  he  been  supported 

as  he  should  have  been,  it  would  have  been  dedsive.    The  advanced  army 
29 
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would  baye  been  captmed  or  to  tfaocon^y  rontedy  tiiat  locofcij, 
with  the  heavy  rdtelbiceiiicnts  near  at  hand,  would  bazd]^  have  been 
ponible.  Aa  it  waa,  the  cneny  fiJl  back,  only tobeiegntoieed  bytheiaain 
body;  and  the  next  day  renewed  the  fig^t.  Again  Pope  engaged  tbaa 
with  hia  orcrworked  and  dimiwHihfid  fbroee;  bat  thediTieioBac^FnBik- 
Un'and  Samner,  eageriy  expected,  had  been  to  ki^  withbdd  from  ad- 
Tanoe,  that  they  could  not  come  i^— tiie  enemy  prored  too  stioBg;  and 
we  loat  the  day.  Pope  had  tent  an  earnest  demand  for  loi^liea  to  MeGld- 
Ian,  who  anawered  that  the  wagona  woold  be  loaded,  and  if  Pope  would 
aend  a  cayaliy  eeoort,  would  be  sent  forwardl  Pope  had  nocaTaby  eaoott 
U>  aend,  and  to  iecme  soppUea  aa  well  aa  to  gain  a  aafo  poritiop,  withdrew 
hit  army  acfom  Boll  Rmi  to  Centrerille  the  night  following  the  battle. 
At  Centrerille  he  wae  Joined  by  Bomner  and  Fnmldin ;  bat  the  xeaolt  of 
the  battle,  and  the  iU-fedingB  generated  by  dimppomtment  had  ao  do- 
moralised  the  army,  that  it  did  not  leem  aafo  to  xiak  another  engagement; 
and  the  whole  army  was  withdrawn  within  the  fortificatiaoa. 

**  Thus  the  onion  of  the  two  armies  waa  oonsommated.  WHl  the  tme 
history  of  it  erer  be  known  t  It  seems  improbable,  for  the  President,  al- 
lowing the  whole  blame  to  foU  on  Pope  and  on  MdDowcU— who^  thoogh 
soperior^in  rank  to  Pope,  had  cheerfoUy  acted  onder  him— allowed  Hal- 
leck  to  reliere  them  both  ihmi  their  respectiye  commands,  and  he  J^imf^^f 
gave  the  command  of  the  fortifications  and  the  troopa  for  the  defense  of 
Washington  to  McClellan.  It  was  against  my  protest  and  that  of  the 
Secretary  of  War. 

"Hearen  grant  that  the  issue  may  show  it  was  wisely  donel** 

To  WiUiam  O.  Brffont^  JSTem  Tarh. 

" ....  I  recommended  Gkaeral  McDowell  as  I  did  General  McClellan ; 
neither  more  warmly,  and  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  take  my  share  with 
others^  who  recommended  them  just  aa  I  did,  of  the  responsibility  of 
their  appointment. 

'*  My  expectations  of  (General  McDowell  have  been  better  satisfied  than 
those  I  formed  of  (General  McClellan.  But  the  latter  is  supported  by  the 
enemies  of  the  Administration  and  by  many  of  its  friends :  and  the  Pkesi* 
dent,  declaring  himself  unable  to  do  better,  and  acknowledging  that  he  la 
not  doing  well,  places  McClellan  in  command  of  the  troops  and  fortifier- 
tioDS  around  Washington ;  so  that  for  the  time  being,  at  any  rate,  he  ia 
Turtually  restored  to  his  former  position  of  commander-in-chief  .  .  . 

^  For  my  part,  I  know  a  large  part  of  the  truth,  and  my  opiniona  are 
unchanged. 

^< McDowell  has  been  unfortunate;  but  he  is  a  loyal,  brave,  truthfhl, 
capable  ofScer.  He  is  a  disciplinarian.  While  he  never  hesitated  to  ap» 
propriate  private  property  of  rebels  to  public  use,  he  repressed,  ss  for  aa 
possible,  private  marauding,  as  incompatible  with  the  laws  of  civilized  war- 
fore,  snd  as  equally  incompatible  with  the  discipline  and  efficiency  of  troops. 
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He  belieres  that  the  immenae  traini  with  which  our  annies  moye  are  iktal 
to  rapidity  of  operations,  and  so  dangerom  to  final  tacceas.  He  has 
•ought,  therefore^  to  cut  them  down  to  the  lowest  point  compatible  with 
the  effectiye  condition  of  the  troopa.  From  theee  two  cansea  come  the 
large  share  of  the  complaints  againrt  him.  Then  he  never  drinlu,  or 
smokes,  or  chews,  or  indulges  in  any  kind  of  license.  He  is  serious  and 
earnest  He  resorts  to  no  arts  for  popularity.  He  is  attended  by  no  clac- 
quers  and  puffers.  He  haa  no  political  aims,  and  perhaps  no  Tery  pro- 
nounced political  principles,  except  the  conyiction  that  this  war  sprung 
from  the  influence  of  slayery,  and  that  whereyer  slaTery  stands  in  the 
way  of  its  successful  prosecution,  slaTery  must  get  out  of  the  way.  He  is 
too  indifferent  in  manner,  and  his  oflcen  are  sometimes  alienated  by  it. 
He  is  too  purely  military  in  his  intercourse  with  his  soldiers.  There  is  an 
apparent  hauteur:  no,  that  is  not  the  word— rough  indifference  expresses 
better  the  idea— in  his  way  toward  them,  that  makes  it  hard  for  them  to 
feel  any  very  warm  personal  sentiments  toward  him,  unless  th^  should 
find — ^what  tiiey  haye  not  hitherto  found — ^that  he  leads  them  succeasftil- 
ly,  and  that  the  honor  of  serving  under  him  compensates  for  their 
personal grie&.  •  •  •" 

To  Cokmd  B.  0.  Porsmi,  OUoeUmd^  OM0. 


**....  Thank  Benedict  f6r  his  'notice.' 


WASBomov^  OipttHib^t  B^  180B> 


'*  I  regret  very  much  that  some  of  our  firiends  feel  aa  th^  do.  My 
judgment  and  conscience  are  satisfied  with  whai  I  have  done. 

**  The  rebels  will  not,  I  think,  assail  our  fortifications,  or  attempt  to 
cross  the  Potomac  this  side  or  at  Harper's  Ferry.   Th^  may  try  higher  up. 

*(  I  hope  McDowell  will  demand  a  court  of  inquiry.  He  is  atrociously 
abused  and  with  great  effect ;  and  being  a  simple  soldier,  he  has  small 
chance  of  self-defense,  even  if  he  would  attempt  it. 

"  The  last  invention  of  those  who  hate  him  is,  that  his  wife  and  the 
wife  of  Stonewall  Jackson  are  usters  I  An  earlier  one  made  him  Any 
brother-in-law  I 

*'  He  is  my  friend,  and  I  am  his;  and  so  long  aa  I  believe  him  loyal, 
truthful,  straightforward,  and  honest,  I  shaU  remain  his  friend,  whether 
he  succeeds  or  fails  aa  a  military  man. 

'*  Let  him  aa  a  soldier  be  tried  by  the  severest  tests,  and  let  all  others 
be  tried  by  the  same,  tests  also.  Let  those  only  who  endure  the  ordeal  be 
put  in  the  lead,  whether  personal  friends  or  personal  enemies.  .  •  •  '^ 

To  Enoch  T.  Oamon^  Boq^  OindnnaU. 

"Waimuhwom,  B^pUmhw  8^  1861 

^  •  •  •  •  There  is  too  much  ground  for  the  article  in  the  TmM  which 
you  sent  me.  It  should  have  observed  more  caution ;  but  I  fear  I  should 
not,  in  the  editorial  chair,  have  followed  my  own  precept  We  have  not 
accomplished  what  we  ought  to  have  accompliahed^  We  have  put  small 
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fbroef  woere  large  forces  wiere  needed,  and  baye  Mled  to  improi?e  advaa- 
tagea— the  adTantagea  we  obtained.  We  hsre  fuefcued  geaerala  who  do 
litUe  with  much  to  gcnerala  who  do  nnich  with  Uttle.  We  Uame  and 
praiae  with  eqiial  want  of  leaaon  and  judgment.  .  .  . 

^  General  McdeiDan  ii  again  Tirtoally  in  chief  command,  and  has  gone 
to  the  Add  with  the  anny  sent  against  the  rebels  in  Maryland.  This  is 
sgainst  my  Judgment,  but,  hATing  been  oremled,  I  am  endeavoring  to  do 
an  in  my  power  to  secure  snccess,  McDowell  is  ont  of  tiie  way,  and  so  is 
Pope,  and  so  mdty  is  spparently  restored.  .The  sacriiKoe  is  not  too  great: 
for  no  man  should  fbr  a  moment  be  preferred  to  sny  benefit  to  the  coim- 
try.  .  .  .»» 

J^wf^  Mr.  Oha$^$  Diary^  Beptemiber  8, 1802. 

''  Nothing  of  financial  moment  Barney  came  in  and  said  that  Stan* 
ton  and  Wadsworth  had  adyised  him  to  leare  fbr  Kew  Yoric  this  erening, 
as  commimication  with  Baltimore  mij^t  be  cot  off  before  to-morfo w.  Mr. 
B.  said  he  would  be  goremed  by  my  advice.  Told  him  I  did  not  think 
the  event  probable,  but  that  he  had  best  be  governed  by  the  advice  ha 
had  received.'* 

To  Baraee  OreeUff. 

•"WAMBMOftam,  Btpimmltr  It,  1801 
^  ....  I  cut  a  slip  fh>m  the  JBqp>uhUetm  this  morning  about  Mr.  8tan« 
ton.  It  is  less  than  justice  to  hiuL  He  hasfiiults  like  other  men;  but  hia 
energy  has  been  all-impoftant  to  us.  .  .  .  There  has  been  no  necessity, 
humanly  speaking,  for  our  ill-succeas.  Providence  has,  as  I  believe,  con> 
founded  our  counsels  because  of  our  complicity  in  crime  against  His  poor. 
Mr.  Stanton^s  voice  has  ever  been  on  the  side  of  the  most  vigorous  and 
active  employment  of  aU  our  resources,  moral  and  political  as  well  aa 
phy^al.  Not  only  did  he  urge  the  order  to  move  on  the  22d  of  Feb- 
ruary, but  he  proposed  to  the  President  and  myself  the  trip  to  Fortress 
Monroe  in  the  revenue-cutter  Miami ;  he  proposed  and  urged  the  sendmg 
of  Rogers  up  the  river,  and  the  bombardment  on  the  same  day  of  Sewsll*8 
Point,  with  a  view  to  the  landing  of  troops  there  by  Gknend  Wool,  and  a 
march  upon  Norfolk ;  he  cordially  seconded  my  proposition  to  take  the 
revenue-cutter  and  go  myself  in  search  of  a  landing  in  Lynch-Haven 
Bay,  when  landing  at  Sewall>  Point  was  pronounced  by  General  Wool 
to  be  impracticable ;  and  when  the  landing  was  found  in  three  or  four 
hours  he  urged  Wool  (nothing  loath,  by-the-wav)  to  a  prompt  embarka- 
tion and  march.  The  next  day  witnessed  the  march ;  a  panic,  the  capture 
of  Norfolk,  and  the  following  morning  the  blowing  up  of  the  Merrimac. 
Nothing  of  all  this,  I  verily  believe,  would  have  occurred  but  for  Btanton*s 
energy  of  will  and  thought  .  .  .** 

From  Mr,  Ohtue^'i  Diary,  SeptemSber  12th, 

*' Expenses  are  enormous,  increasing  instead  of  diminishing;  ill-suc- 
cesses in  the  field  havi  ^  i^ected  Government  stocks  that  it  is  impossible 
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to  obtain  loans  except  on  temporary  depoait  We  are  forced  to  rely  on  an 
increased  issae  of  United  States  notes,  which  hurts  almost  as  mnch  as  it 
helps.  .  •  • 

**  Went  oyer  to  the  War  DqMurtment  abont  two.  Found  that  no  im- 
portant intelligenoe  of  rebel  moTements  had  been  recelTed.  The  Secretary 
informed  me  that  hs  had  heard  from  General  H.  that  the  Preddent  is  going 
out  to  see  General  HcClellan ;  and  commented  with  some  seyerity  on  his 
homiliating  submissiyeness  to  that  officer.  It  is  indeed  humiliating,  but 
prompted,  I  belieye,  by  a  sincere  desire  to  senre  the  country,  and  a  fsar 
that,  ahould  he  supersede  McClellan  by  any  other  commander,  no  adyan- 
tage  would  be  gained  in  leadership,  but  much  harm  in  the  diMffection  of 
officers  and  troops.  The  truth  is,  I  think,  that  the  President,  with  the 
most  honest  intentions  in  the  world,  and  a  naturally  clear  judgment,  and 
a  true,  unselfish  patriotism,  has  yielded  so  much  to  border  State  and  ne- 
grophobic  counsels,  that  he  now  finds  it  difficult  to  arrest  his  own  descent 
toward  the  most  fatal  concessions.  He  haa  already  separated  himself  from 
the  great  body  of  the  party  which  elected  him;  distrusts  most  those  who 
represent  its  spirit,  and  waits.    For  what  ?  ^ 

F^wn  Mr.  Oha$^i  IHarf^  September  SS,  1869. 

"  To  department  about  nine.  State  Department  messeng^  came  with 
notice  to  heads  of  departments  to  meet  at  twelye.  Receiyed  sundry  call- 
era.  Went  to  the  White  House.  *  All  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  were  in 
attendance.  There  was  some  general  talk,  and  the  President  mentioned 
that  Artcmus  Ward  had  sent  him  his  book.  Proposed  to  read  a  chapter 
which  he  thought  yery  fanny.  Read  it,  and  seemed  to  ei^oy  it  yery 
much ;  the  heads  also  (except  Stanton).  The  chapter  was  *  High-Handed 
Outrage  at  XJtica.* 

^  The  Preddent  then  took  a  grayer  tone,  and  said :  '  Gentlemen,  I  haye, 
aa  you  are  aware,  thought  a  great  deal  about  the  relation  of  this  war  to 
slayery,  and  yon  all  remember  that,  seyeral  weeks  ago,  I  read  to  you  an 
order  I  had  prepared  upon  the  subject,  which,  on  account  of  objectiona 
made  by  some  of  you,  was  not  issued.  Eyer  since  then  my  mind  has  been 
much  occupied  with  this  subject,  and  I  haye  thought  all  along  that  the 
time  for  acting  on  it  might  probably  come.  I  think  the  time  has  come 
now.  I  wish  it  was  a  better  time.  I  wish  that  we  were  in  a  better  con- 
dition. The  action  of  the  army  against  the  rebels  haa  not  been  quite  what 
I  should  haye  best  liked.  But  they  haye  been  driyen  out  of  Maryland, 
and  Pennsylyania  is  no  longer  in  danger  of  inyasion.  When  the  rebel 
army  was  at  Frederick  I  determined,  as  soon  as  it  should  be  driyen  out 
of  Maryland,  to  issue  a  proclamation  of  emancipation,  such  as  I  thought 
most  likely  to  be  usefhL  I  said  nothing  to  any  one,  but  I  made  a  promise 
to  myself  and  (hesitating  a  little)  to  my  Maker.  The  rebel  army  is  now 
driyen  out,  and  I  am  going  to  fblfiU  that  promise.  I  haye  got  you  together 
to  hear  what  I  haye  written  down.    I  do  not  wish  your  adyice  about  the 
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nuda  matter,  for  that  I  bare  determined  for  myself  This  I  say  without 
intending  any  thing  but  respect  for  any  one  of  yon.  But  I  alroidy  know 
the  yiewB  of  each  on  this  question.  Thqr  have  been  heretofore  ezpxessed, 
and  I  hare  considered  them  as  thoroughly  and  careftilly  as  I  can.  What 
I  haye  written  is  that  which  my  reflections  haye  detomined  me  to  say. 
If  there  is  any  thing  in  the  ezpresdons  I  use  or  in  any  minor  matter  whidi 
any  one  of  you  thinks  had  best  be  changed,  I  diall  be  glad  to  receiTO  your 
suggesdonsw  One  other  obserration  I  will  make.  I  know  yery  weQ  that 
many  others  might,  in  this  matter  as  in  others,  do  better  than  I  can;  and 
if  I  was  satisfied  that  the  public  confidence  was  more  folly  possessed  by 
any  one  of  them  than  by  me,  and  knew  of  any  constitutional  way  in  which 
he  could  be  put  in  my  place,  he  should  hare  it.  I  would  gladly  yield  it 
to  him.  But  though  I  beUcTe  that  I  haye  not  so  much  of  the  confidence 
of  the  people  as  I  had  some  time  since,  I  do  not  know  that,  all  things  con- 
sidered, any  other  person  haa  more ;  and,  however  this  may  be,  there  is 
no  way  in  which  I  can  have  any  other  man  put  where  I  am.  I  am  here. 
I  must  do  the  best  I  can,  and  bear  the  responsibility  of  taking  the  course 
which  I  fed  I  ought  to  take.' 

^  The  President  then  proceeded  to  read  his  Emancipation  Proclamation, 
making  remarks  on  the  sereral  parts  as  he  went  on,  and  showing  that  he 
had  folly  considered  the  subject  in  all  the  lights  under  which  it  had  been 
presented  to'  him. 

''After  he  had  dosed.  Governor  Seward  said:  'The  general  question 
having  been  dedded,  nothing  can  be  said  forther  about  that  Would  it 
not,  however,  make  the  prodamation  more  dear  and  dedded  to  leave  out 
all  reference  to  the  act  being  sustained  during  the  incumbency  of  the 
present  Preddent ;  and  not  merely  say  that  the  Ctovemment  "recoguiies,** 
but  that  it  will  maintain  the  freedom  it  proclaims  9  *  * 

"I  followed,  saying :  'What  you  have  said,  Mr.  President,  folly  satis- 
fies me  that  you  have  given  to  every  proposition  which  has  been  made  a 
kind  and  candid  consideration.  And  you  have  now  expressed  the  con* 
elusion  to  which  you  have  arrived  clearly  and  distinctly.  This  it  was 
your  right,  and,  under  your  oath  of  office,  your  duty  to  do.  The  procla- 
mation does  not,  indeed,  mark  out  the  course  I  would  myself  prefer ;  but 

>  Mr.  Chase  told  me  this :  At  t^  meetfaig  of  the  Cabinet,  after  the  Preddent  had 
laid  he  was  prepared  to  hear  suggestioiia  toachhig  the  proclamation,  Mr.  Seward 
proposed  the  change  as  stated  in  the  text,  and  allowed  some  little  time  to  dapse  be- 
fore proppshig  that  relating  to  colonization.  The  President  hereupon  asked  Mr. 
Seward  why  he  had  not  proposed  both  'changes  at  once  ?  Mr.  Seward  made  some 
not  very  satisfactory  answer.  Mr.  Uncoln  then  said  that  Seward  "  reminded  **  him 
of  a  hired  man  out  West  who  came  to  his  employer  on  a  certain  afternoon,  and  told 
bim  (the  employer)  that  one  of  a  favorite  yoke  of  oxen  had  fallen  down  dead.  After 
a  pease,  the  hired  man  added,  **  And  the  other  ox  in  that  team  is  dead,  too."  ^  Why 
didn't  yon  tell  me  at  once  that  both  the  oxen  were  dead  f  **  **  Because,"  answered 
the  hired  man,  "  I  didn't  want  to  hurt  you  by  telling  you  too  much  at  one  time  1 " 
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I  am  retdy  to  take  it  Just  as  it  is  written  aod  to  stand  by  it  with  all  my 
heart  I  think,  however,  the  suggestions  of  GoTemor  Seward  very  Judi- 
cions,  and  shaU  be  glad  to  hare  them  adopted.* 

^  The  President  then  asked  us  seyerally  onr  opinions  as  to  the  modifi- 
cations proposed,  saying  that  he  did  not  care  much  about  the  phrases  he 
hadnsed.  Erery  one  fkyored  the  modification,  and  it  was  adopted.  Qor- 
emor  Seward  then  proposed  that  in  the  passage  relating  to  colonization 
some  language  should  be  introduced  to  show  that  the  colonization  pro- 
posed was  to  be  only  with  the  consent  of  the  colonists,  and  the  consent  of 
the  States  in  which  the  colonies  might  be  attempted.  This,  too,  was 
agreed  to ;  and  no  other  modification  was  proposed.  Mr.  Blair  then  said 
that  the  question  haying  been  decided,  he  would  make  no  olijection  to 
issuing  the  proclamation ;  but  he  would  ask  to  hare  his  paper,  presented 
some  days  since,  against  the  policy,  filed  with  the  proclamation.  The 
President  consented  to  this  readily.  And  then  Hr.  Blair  went  on  to  say 
that  he  was  afraid  of  the  infiuence  of  the  proclamation  on  the  border 
States  and  on  the  army,  and  stated,  at  some  length,  the  grounds  of  his 
apprehensions.  He  disclaimed  most  expressly,  however,  all  objections  to 
envmdpation  per  9$^  saying  he  had  always  been  personally  in  favor  of  it— 
always  ready  for  immediate  emancipation  in  the  midst  of  slave  States, 
rather  than  submit  to  the  perpetuation  of  the  q^stem.** 

To  Burma  OMUmidmi^  Nmo  York. 

**  Wjlobioiov,  Biti§mbw  87,  IsaSi 

'*  I  must  not,  as  you  will  at  once  perceive,  attempt  to  control  the  offi- 
cers of  Government,  appointed  through  this  Department,  in  the  selection 
of  deputies  and  employte.  Such  control  would  impair  the  responsibility 
essential  to  fiuthfal  administration. 

**  It  is  not  improper  for  me  to  say,  however,  that  in  my  judgment,  men 
disabled  from  ordinary  labors  by  woonds  received  in  brave  service  to  their 
country  on  the  field,  ought  to  be  preferred,  when  qualified,  in  such  selec- 
tions. No  one  would  be  more  gratified  than  myself  to  see  this  rule 
adopted  by  all  officers  charged  with  the  duty  of  making  subordinate  ap- 
pointments. ..." 

To  General  0.  M.  MUtML 

'^  .  .  .  I  have  read  with  great  attention  both  your  letters^  and  have 
had  some  conversation  with  the  Sectetary  of  War  in  relation  to  them.  He 
is  extremely  desirous,  and  so  am  I,  that  you  should  be  strengthened  so  as 
to  enable  you  to  accomplish  important  results ;  and  I  trust  the  time  is  not 
distant  when  this  will  be  done.  . 

*'  You  will  pardon  me  if  I  firankly  say  that  I  think  you  err  in  desiring 
to  come  North  with  the  best  troops  of  the  department.  All  our  wishes 
point  exactly  the  other  way.    In  my  judgment,  our  success  for  the  next 
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Qod  takes  ddei  againit  vi.  We  dian  toon  hare  iron-clad  ahipe  enough  to 
batter  down  any  fSnrtress,  and  take  any  town  on  the  ooait,  from  Norfolk  to 
Brownarille.  Ovat  army,  hi  numben,  equipment,  and  military  character, 
sorpaiiea  greatly  any  which  the  enemy  can  bring  into  the  field.  I  tremble 
when  I  think  how  a  storm  may  wreck  onr  iron-dads,  and  feebleness  in 
coonsel  and  action  rain  our  army;  but  I  trust  that  Qod  has  not  willed  the 
destruction  of  the  American  BepubUc,  and  with  more  confidence  since  the 
Prerident  has  placed  the  power  of  the  Goremment  unequiTOcally  on  the 
ride  of  justice  to  the  oppressed.  •  •  •*' 

To  OenmralJokn  CoehruM, 

•Wam UMtiUB,  (kMir  18, 18SS. 

**••••  My  indisposition  has  prerented  me  fh>m  much  interoourse 
with  other  members  of  the  Administration,  so  that  I  hare  not  been  able  to 
ascertain  the  condition  of  opinion  in  relation  to  the  measures  you  pro- 
posed to  me. 

^IthasofcourBC  been  impossiUe  f6r  me  toyisit  headquarters;  nor 
do  I  think  it  would  be  exactly  deUcate  f6r  me  to  do  so  without  an  inyita- 
tion. 

**My  judgment  in  respect  to  the  course  dttnanded  by  the  public  inter- 
est  remains  unchanged.  No  man  can  lament  General  Mcdellan's  want  of 
success  more  than  I  do.  No  man  has  labored  more  sincerely  and  earnestly 
to  supply  the  mesns  of  success.  No  man  would  more  sincerely  rejoice  if 
now,  by  a  series  of  prompt  and  dedsiye  movements,  he  might  more  than 
retriere  all  he  has  lost  in  the  judgments  of  sincere  and  judicious  and  patri- 
otic men. 

'*My  lon^g  and  my  prayer  is,  for  the  salvation  of  the  country,  He 
whom  God  may  honor  as  the  instrument  of  its  salvation,  whoever  he  may 
be,  shall  be  my  hero.    MagpmM  mihi  erii  ApoOo, 

'*  General  KcOlellan  will  remember  my  talks  with  him  of  a  year  ago— 
how  I  told  him  then  of  the  necessity  of  sharp  and  dedaive  action  to  my 
ability  to  provide  the  means  to  cany  on  the  war.  By  mirades  almost  I 
have  been  enabled  to  get  on  this  fiv ,  notwithstanding  our  disasters.  But 
the  mirades  cannot  be  repeated;  and  I  see  finsndal  disaster  imminent  I 
dare  not  say  all  I  fed  and  fear.  My  hope  is  in  the  prompt  and  successfhl 
use  of  all  the  immense  resources  in  men  and  means  now  provided." 

7b  0€Mrtd  LMttSi  Baumeau, 

••Winmraioi,  (taMir  SBk  isai 
**....!  congratulate  you  on  your  deserved  promotion,  and  on  the 
confidence  your  brave  and  manly  course  has  won  for  you.    I  earnestly  hope 
that  higher  distinction,  if  not  higher  position,  awaits  you. 

"The  fearlessness  which  did  not  hesitate  to  avow  uncompromising 
Unionism  in  a  timid  Senate,  and  prompted  the  declaration  that  slavery 
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most  not  stand  in  the  way  of  the  sappreBBion  of  the  rebellion,  has  made 
yonr  name  honored  by  mnltitades.  May  your  seryices  and  honors  in- 
crease! •  •  •" 

To  Genrnd  WUUam  8.  Btmarani. 

"Waobwiov,  OeUbtr  SB,  1861 

^ .  .  •  •  I  haye  contribated  but  litUe  to  yoor  adTancement  It  waa  in 
my  power  to  secure  yoor  original  appointment  as  brigadier.  To  the  proofr 
yon  haye  given  of  your  capacity  and  courage,  and  the  readiness  of  the 
Secretary  of  War  to  recoguize  those  qiialities,  you  owe  your  subsequent 
adyancement.  You  haye  had  my  good  wishes  and  my  good  words^  and  I 
ascribe  little  to  either.  You  are  my  debtor  lor  little  more  than  ftiend- 
ship.  ... 

*<  I  suppose  that  the  rebels  Sor  the  most  part  have  left  Kentucky.  Now, 
then,  for  East  Tennessee  1 — ^the  grand  central  fortress ;  the  key  to  the  whole 
position  of  the  rebellion.  Get  East  Tennessee,  my  dear  general  1  get  pee- 
session  of  East  Tennessee  aa  rapidly  aa  possible.  Make  that  yast  natural 
fortress  ours  and  yours.  Deliver  the  loyalists  of  the  mountains,  who  haye 
cried  to  us  so  long  in  yaizL  Then  you  may  almost  choose  where  to  strike. 
The  rebel  artery  will  be  cut — ^the  great  east  and  west  line  which  haa  been 
their  strength  and  our  weakness.  Your  conmiunications  can  easily  and 
securely  be  kept  open  with  the  Ohio  River,  and  with  perhaps  a  little  more 
difficulty,  with  the  Mississippi  at  Memphis.  .  .  •  ^ 

To  John  Toung,  E^q.,  CineinnatL 

*"  WAtmiaiox,  Oddbtr  ST,  18SS. 
''....  I  do  not  wonder  that  dissatisfaction  prevails.  The  President, 
from  ^e  purest  motives,  committed  the  management  of  the  war  almost 
exclusively  to  his  political  opponents.  In  the  honesty  of  his  heart,  he 
thought  that  in  the  presence  of  great  danger  to  the  country  all  political 
differences  might  be  safely  dinregarded.  Unfortunately,  those  whom  he 
has  trusted  have  not  sympathized  with  him  in  the  conduct  of  the  war. 
While  he  has  been  urging  action,  they  have  been  making  excuses  for 
delays.  The  great  error  has  been  that  he  received  these  excuses  and  toler- 
ated inaction.  I  haye  long  remonstrated  against  it,  and  predicted  its  in- 
evitable consequences.  It  is  within  a  few  days  of  a  year,  since  I  strongly 
urged  prompt  action  on  McClellan,  and  received  his  positive  assurances 
that  prompt  action  should  be  had.  When  General  Halleck  came,  I  urged 
upon  him  the  necessity  of  opening  the  Mississippi  and  driving  the  rebels 
from  East  Tennessee,  and  giving  a  brave  and  able  general  to  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  He  promised  nothing^  and  did  it  I  think,  however,  that 
at  last  the  President  is  thoroughly  aroused.  The  appointment  of  Rose- 
crans  is  a  specimen  of  what  may  be  looked  for.  Active  prejMirations  are 
now  making  for  striking  every  point  in  rebeldom  that  can  be  reached,  and 
I  shall  be  greatly  disappointed  if  within  the  next  three  months  it  does  not 
become  clear  to  the  whole  world  that  rebellion  cannot  prosper,  but  will 
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be  rappreaKd.  It  is  nd  to  think  of  the  delay  and  inaction  which  haye 
marked  the  past,  but  I  am  confident  that  it  will  not  characterize  the 
fhtore.  •  •  •** 

T0  ths  PrmideiU. 

**Wa— UMtius,  Jhoimbtr  SO,  18SS. 

"  .  •  •  •  My  thooghtftd  attention  has  been  giren  to  the  qnestion  which 
yon  propo^d  to  me  as  head  of  one  of  the  departmentS|  touching  the  act 
of  Congress  admitting  the  State  of  West  "Virginia  into  the  Union.  The 
questions  proposed  are  two : 

^'  !•  Is  the  act  constitutional  t 

^2.  Is  the  act  expedient? 

'*  1.  In  my  judgment  the  act  is  oonstitntiona]. 

*<  In  the  conrention  which  framed  the  Constitution  the  formation  of  new 
States  was  a  subject  much  considered.  Some  of  the  aldest  men  in  the 
conyention,  including  all  or  neariy  all  the  delegates  from  Maryland,  Dela- 
ware, and  New  Jersey,  insisted  that  Congress  should  hare  power  to  form 
new  States  within  the  limits  of  existing  States,  without  the  consent  of  the 
latter.  All  agreed  that  Congress  should  have  the  power  with  that  consent. 
The  result  of  deliberation  was  the  g^rant  to  Congress  of  a  general  power  to 
admit  new  States,  with  a  limit  on  its  exercise  in  respect  to  States  formed 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  old  States,  or  by  the  junction  of  old  States,  or 
parts  of  them,  to  cases  of  consent  by  the  Legislatures  of  all  the  States 
concerned. 

**  The  power  of  Congresi^to  admit  the  State  of  West  Virginia,  formed 
within  the  existing  State  of  Virginia,  is  dear,  if  the  consent  of  the  L^gia- 
lature  of  the  State  of  Virginia  has  been  given.  That  this  consent  has 
been  given  cannot  be  denied,  unless  the  whole  acdon  of  the  executive  and 
legislative  Immches  of  the  Federal  Qovemment,  during  the  last  eighteen 
months,  has  been  mistaken,  and  is  now  to  be  reversed. 

'*  In  April,  1861,  a  convention  of  citizens  of  Virginia  assumed  to  pass 
tfn  ordinance  of  secession;  called  in  rebel  troops,  and  made  common 
cause  with  an  insurrection  which  had  broken  out  against  the  Ctovemment 
of  the  United  States.  Most  of  the  persons  exercising  the  fhnctions  of  the 
State  government  in  Virginia  joined  the  rebels,  and  refused  to  perform  their 
duties  to  the  Union  they  had  sworn  to  protect  Th^  thus  abdicated 
their  power  of  government  in  respect  to  the  United  States.  But  a  huge 
portion  of  the  people,  a  number  of  the  members  of  the  Legislature,  and  some 
judicial  officers,  did  not  follow  their  example.  Most  of  the  members  of 
the  Legislature,  who  remained  faithful  to  their  oaths,  met  at  Wheeling, 
and  reconstituted  the  government  of  Virginia,  and  elected  Senators  in  Con- 
gress, who  now  occupy  seats  as  such.  Under  tlus  reconstituted  govern* 
ment  a  Governor  has  been  elected,  who  now  exercises  executive  authority 
throughout  the  State,  except  so  far  as  he  is  excluded  by  armed  rebellion. 
By  repeated  and  significant  acts,  the  Ctovemment  of  the  United  States  has 
recognized  this  government  of  Virginia  as  the  only  legal  and  constitutional 
government  of  the  whole  State. 
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M  And  in  my  judgment,  no  other  coone  than  thlB  was  open  to  the 
national  QoTemment  In  erery  case  of  inaorrection  involiing  the  penona 
exerdaing  the  powen  of  State  goyemment,  where  a  krge  body  of  the  peo- 
ple remain  faithfid,  that  body,  ao  fiur  as  the  Union  ia  concerned,  mnat  be 
taken  to  conatitnte  the  State.  It  wonld  have  been  aa  abeurd  aa  it  would 
have  been  impolitic,  to  deny  to  the  large  loyal  population  of  Yirginia 
the  powers  of  a  State  goyemment,  because  men,  whom  th^  had  clothed 
with  executlTe  or  legidatiTe  or  judicial  powers,  had  betrayed  their  truata 
and  joined  in  rebellion  against  the  country. 

''It  does  not  admit  of  doubt,  therefore,  as  it  seems  to  me,  that  the 
^Legislature  which  gave  its  consent  to  the  formation  and  erection  of  the 
State  of  West  Virginia,  waa  the  true  and  only  lawful  Legialature  of  the  State 
of  Viiginia.  The  Msdison  Papera  clearly  show  that  the  consent  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  original  State  waa  the  only  consent  required  to  the  erec- 
tion and  formation  of  a  new  State  within  its  jurisdiction.  That  consent 
haying  been  giyen,  the  consent  of  the  new  State,  if  required,  is  proved  by 
her  application  fi>r  admiiwdon. 

''Nothing  required  by  the  Constitution  to  the  formation  and  admis- 
sion of  West  Virginia  into  the  United  States  is,  therefore,  wanting;  and 
the  act  of  admission  must,  necesBarily,  be  constitutionaL 

"  Nor  is  this  conclusion  technical,  aa  some  may  think.  The  Legislature 
of  Virginia,  it  may  be  admitted,  did  not  contain  many  members  from  the 
eastern  counties.  It  contained,  however,  representatiyes  from  all  the 
counties  whose  inhabitants  were  not  either  rebels  themselYes,  or  dominated 
by  greater  numbers  of  rebels.  It  was  the  only  Legislature  of  the  State 
Imown  to  the  Union.  If  its  consent  was  not  valid,  no  consent  could  be. 
If  its  consent  was  not  valid,  the  Constitution,  as  to  the  people  of  West 
Virginia,  has  been  so  suspended  by  the  rebellion  that  a  most  important 
right  under  it  has  been  utterly  lost 

"  It  is  safer,  in  my  opinion,  to  follow  plain  principles  to  plain  conda- 
fiioni^  than  to  turn  aside  from  consequences,  clearly  logical,  because  not 
exactly  agreeable  to  our  views  of  expediency. 

"  2.  And  this  brings  me  to  the  second  question :  Is  the  act  of  admis- 
sion expedient  9 

"  The  act  is  almost  universally  regarded  as  of  vital  importance  to  their 
welfiu'e,  by  the  loyal  people  most  immediatdy  interested,  and  it  haa  re- 
ceived the  sanction  of  large  minorities  in  both  Houses  of  Congress.  These 
facts  afford  strong  presumptions  of  expediency. 

"It  is,  moreover,  well  known  that  for  many  years  the  people  of  West 
Virgioia  have  desired  separation  on  good  and  substantial  grounds;  nor  do 
I  perceive  any  good  reason  to  believe  that  consent  to  such  separation  would 
now  be  withheld  by  a  Legislature  actually  dected  from  all  the  counties  of 
the  State,  and  untouched  by  rebel  sympathies. 

"  However  this  may  be,  much — ^very  much— ia  due  to  the  desires  and 
convictions  of  the  loyal  people  of  West  Virginia.  To  them  admission  ia 
an  object  of  intense  interest;  and  their  conviction  is  strongly  expressed 
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that  the  Teto  of  the  act  anditi  oonsequent  fidlnre  would  reraltiii  the  pro- 
found diaootirageme&t  of  all  loyal  men  and  the  proportionate  elation  and 
joj  of  erery  ^ympathiier  with  rebellion.  Nor  ii  it  to  be  forgotten  that 
each  a  yelo  wi)!  be  regarded  bj  many  as  an  abandonment  of  the  yiewa 
which  haye  hitherto  goided  the  action  of  the  national  Qoremment  in  rela- 
tion to  Virginia;  will  operate  aa  a  eort  of  dieayowal  of  the  loyal  gpTom- 
ment,  and  may  be  followed  by  ita  disorganization.  No  act,  not  impera- 
tiyely  demanded  by  oonatitntional  daty,  ahonld  be  performed  by  the  Ez- 
ecntive  if  likely  to  be  attended  by  oonseqnences  like  these. 

*^  It  may  be  said,  howerer,  that  the  admission  of  West  "^nrginia  may 
draw  after  it  the  necessity  of  admitting  other  States  nnder  the  consent  of 
eztemporind  Legiilatares  assoming  to  act  for  whole  Btates,  though  really 
representing  no  important  part  of  their  territory.  I  think  this  an  imagl- 
naiy  necesdty.  There  is  no  sudiLegislatare,  nor  is  there  likely  to  be.  No 
such  Legislature,  if  extemporised,  is  likely  to  receiTe  the  recognition  either 
of  Congress  or  the  Executiye.  The  case  of  West  Virginia  will  form  no 
evil  precedent  Far  otherwise.  It  will  encourage  the  loyal  by  the  assur- 
ance it  will  gire  of  the  nationsl  recognition  and  support;  but  it  will  in- 
spire no  hopes  that  the  national  QoTemment  will  countenance  needless  and 
unreasonable  attempts  to  break  or  impair  the  integrity  of  States.  If  a  case 
parallel  to  that  of  West  Virginia  shall  present  itself  it  will  doubtless  be 
entitied  to  like  connderation ;  but  the  ccntingency  of  sudi  a  case  is  surely 
too  remote  to  counterrail  all  the  considerations  of  expediency  which  sus- 
tain the  act 

*^My  answer  to  both  questions  is,  therefore,  afflrmatiye.  •  .  .** 

To  thsI^rmdeiU. 

*^  .  .  .  In  accordance  with  your  Terbal  direction  of  yesterday,  I  most 
respectftilly  submit  the  following  obsenrations  in  respect  to  the  draft  of  a 
proclamation  designating  the  States  and  parts  of  States  within  which  the 
proclamation  of  September  99,  1869,  is  to  take  effect  according  to  the 
terms  thereof. 

^  I.  It  seems  to  me  wisest  to  make  no  exceptions  of  parts  of  States 
from  the  operation  of  the  proclamation  other  than  the  forty-eight  coun- 
ties of  West  Virginia.    My  reasons  are  these : 

^  1.  Such  exceptions  will  impair,  in  the  public  estimation,  the  moral 
effect  of  the  proclamation,  and  inyite  censures  which  it  would  be  well,  if 
possible,  to  aToid. 

'*  2.  Such'  exceptions  must  necessarily  be  confined  to  some  fow  parishes 
and  counties  in  Louisiana  and  Virginia  and  csn  have  no  practically  useftil 
effect  Through  the  operation  of  yarious  acts  of  Congress,  the  dayes  of 
disloyal  masters  in  those  parts  are  already  enfianchised,  and  the  slayes  of 
loyal  masters  are  practically  so.  Some  of  the  latter  haye  already  com- 
menced paying  wages  to  their  laborers,  formerly  slayes;  a^d  it  is  to  be 
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feared  that  if^  by  ezoeptioiia,  ilarery  is  practically  reestablished  in  fiiTor 
of  some  masters,  while  abolished  by  law  and  by  the  necessary  eflSsct  of 
military  oceapation  as  to  others,  very  serions  inoonyeniences  may  arise. 

**  8.  No  intimation  of  exceptions  of  this  kind  is  f^ven  in  the  September 
proclamation,  nor  does  it  appear  that  any  intimations  otherwise  giren  hATe 
been  taken  into  acconnt  by  thoee  who  have  participated  in  recent  electionS| 
or  that  any  exceptions  of  their  particular  localities  are  desired  by  them. 

*'IL  I  think  it  wonld  be  expedient  to  omit  from  the  proposed  proo- 
lamation,  the  declaration  that  the  Execntive  Goyemment  of  the  United 
States  will  do  no  act  to  repress  the  enfranchised  in  any  efforts  they  may 
make  for  their  actoal  freedouL  This  claose  in  the  September  proclamation 
has  been  widely  quoted  as  an  incitement  to  seryOe  insnrrecticm.  In  lieu 
of  it,  and  for  the  purpose  of  refuting  these  misrepresentations,  I  think  it 
would  be  well  to  insert  some  such  clause  as  this:  'JVM  etnotmraging  cr 
couaUnandng^  hcwecer^  any  dUorderly  or  UeenHmu  violenee,^  If  this  altera- 
tion be  made,  the  appeal  to  the  enslaTed  may,  properly  enough,  be  omitted. 
It  does  not  seem  to  be  necessary,  and  may  frimish  a  topic  to  the  eril-dis- 
posed  for  critidsm  and  ridicule. 

''in.  I  think  it  absolutely  certain  that  the  rebellion  can  in  no  way  be 
so  certainly,  speedily,  and  economically  suppreesed,  as  by  the  organized 
military  force  of  the  loyal  population  of  the  insuxgent  region,  of  whaterer 
complexion.  In  no  way  can  irregular  yiolence  and  servile  insurrection 
be  so  surely  prevented,  as  by  the  regular  oxganization  and  regular  mili- 
tary employment  of  those  who  might  otherwise  probably  resort  to  such 
courses. 

"  Such  organization  is  now  in  successful  progress ;  and  the  ooncuxient 
testimony  of  all  connected  with  the  colored  regiments  in  Louisiana  and 
South  Carolina  is  that  they  are  brave,  orderly,  and  efficient.  Gkneral 
Butler  declares  that  without  his  colored  regiments  he  could  not  have  at- 
tempted his  recent  important  movements  in  the  La  Fourche  region,  and 
General  Saxton  bears  equally  explicit  testimony  to  the  good  conduct  and 
efficiency  of  the  colored  troops  recently  sent  on  an  expedition  along  the 
coast  of  Georgia. 

'^  Considering  these  facts,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  best  to  omit 
from  the  proclamation  all  reference  to  the  military  employment  of  the  en- 
franchised population,  leaving  it  to  the  natural  course  of  things  already 
well  begun ;  or,  to  state  distinctly,  that  in  order  to  secure  the  suppression 
of  rebeUion  without  servile  insurrection  or  licentious  marauding,  such 
numbers  of  the  population  declared  free,  as  may  be  found  convenient,  will 
be  employed  in  the  military  and  naval  service  of  the  United  States. 

"  Finally,  I  respectfully  suggest  that  on  an  occasion  of  such  interest 
there  can  be  no  just  imputation  of  affectation  against  a  solemn  recognition 
of  responsibility  before  men  and  before  God,  and  that  some  such  close  as 
follows  will  be  proper : 

"  *  And  upon  this  act,  sincerely  believed  to  be  ao  act  of  justice,  war- 
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ranted  by  the  ConetitiitSon,  and  of  duty,  demanded  by  the  dicmnBtanoea 
of  the  country,  I  inyoke  the  considerate  Judgment  of  mankind  and  the 
gradona  fayor  of  Ahnlghty  God.*  ** 

'WiQi  this  letter  Mr.  Ghase  snbmitted  to  the  Preaident  8 
draft  of  8  prodaxnation  which  embodied  the  ideas  expressed  in 
the  letter.    That  draft  was  as  follows : 

**  Whereat^  On  the  twenty-second  day  of  September,  in  the  year  of  onr 
Lord  one  thoosand  ei^t  hundred  and  dxty-two,  a  proclamation  was 
issued  by  the  President  of  the  United  Btatea,  containing,  among  other 
things,  the  following,  to  wit :  (Here  inserting  certain  paragraphs  from  that 
proclamation ;  then  continuing :) 

*'  *  Now,  therefore,  I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  Preddent  of  the  United  States, 
by  Tirtue  of  the  power  in  me  Tested  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  army 
and  nayy  of  the  United  States  in  time  of  actual  armed  rebellion  against 
the  authority  and  GoTcmment  of  the  United  States,  and  as  a  proper  and 
necessary  war-measure  for  suppressing  said  rebellion,  do,  on  this  first  day 
of  January,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  rizty- 
three,  and  in  accordance  with  my  intention  so  to  do  publicly  proclaimed 
for  one  hundred  days,  as  aforesaid,  order  and  designate  as  the  States  and 
parts  of  States  in  which  the  people  thereof  are  this  day  in  rebellion  against 
the  United  Statea,  the  foUowhig,  to  wit : 

*'  *  Arkansas,  Texas,  Louidana,  lOsdssippi,  Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia, 
South  Carolina,  Korth  Carolina,  and  Virginia,  except  the  forty-eight  conn* 
ties  designated  as  West  Virginia. 

^  'And,  by  Tirtue  of  the  power  and  for  the  purpose  aforesaid,  I  do 
order  and  declare  that  all  penons  held  as  slsTes  within  said  designated 
States,  and  parts  of  States,  are,  and  henceforth  forerer  shall  be,  fbsb  ;  and 
that  the  ExecutiTe  GoTenmient  of  the  United  States,  including  the  mill* 
tary  and  naTal  authorities,  will  recognize  and  maintain  the  freedom  of 
said  persons— not,  howcTer,  encouraging  or  in  any  way  sanctioning  any 
disorderly  conduct  or  licentious  Tiolence ;  to  preTent  which,  and  secure 
the  earliest  possible  termination  of  the  insurrection  with  the  least  possible 
ii\|ury  to  persons  and  property,  such  portions  of  the  population  hereby 
decUtfed  free  as  may  be  found  couTenient  and  usefol  will  be  employed, 
under  suitable  organization,  in  the  military  and  naTal  serrice  of  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  in  other  STOcations  for  which  they  may  be 
adapted  and  required. 

**  *  And  upon  this  act,  sincerely  belieTed  to  be  an  act  of  justice,  war- 
ranted by  the  Constitution,  and  an  act  of  duty  demanded  by  the  drcum- 
stances  of  the  country,  I  iuToke  the  considerate  judgment  of  mankind  and 
the  gracious  faTor  of  Almighty  God.' " 

In  the  proclamation  issued  by  the  President  on  the  Ist  of 
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Jantuuyi  1868,  lie  adopted  the  dosing  sentenoe  proposed  bj  Mr. 
Ohase  (his  own  draft  contained  no  sach  eipresdon),  but  modi- 
fied  thns :  ^^  And  upon  this  act^  sinoerelj  believed  to  be  an  act 
of  justioCi  wairanted  bj  the  Oonstitution,  iipcm  mUUary  neoea- 
rity^  I  inyoke  the  considerate  judgment  of  mankind  and  the 
gracious  faror  of  Ahnighty  God." 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 

ICB.    0HA8B    AND    THS    WAB. 

1863. 

2b  2i<^  JUUtM  Stbuur,  vUk  OmunU  StutroHt. 

**WiaBioiov,  JmmuHFif  %  199L 

"  •  •  •  .  "TTTHEN  I  read  of  the  death  of  poor  Gareechd  I  trembled  fbr 
V  V    yoa ;  but  as  the  telegraph  doea  not  report  yoa  wounded 
or  miaeing,  I  anppose  you  are  aaie  and  am  thankfoL 

^  The  anccesa  of  Roaecrana  haa  lifted  a  fearfiil  weight  from  the  breaat 
of  the  comitry,  and  it  aeema  to  me  the  ancoeaa  waa  emphatically  hia.  To 
be  Bnre,  hia  braye  officers  and  men  were  indiapenaable,  bat,  aa  I  read  the 
acconntai  hia  own  geniua  and  conrage,  and  inde&tigable  perriatence,  won 
the  day.  Ton  can  scarcely  imagine  what  a  penonal  gratification  it  la  to 
me ;  but  the  personal  gratification  ia  nothing  compared  with  that  which 
the  benefit  to  the  oonntry  inapirea.  •  .  . " 

To  WUHam  CwrtU  Noyetj  Few  York. 

^'WAamamoK^  ApHi  T,  1861 

*'••..  The  point  to  which  I  wish  to  draw  yonr  attention  ia  thia :  It 
seema  to  me  that  in  no  way  can  a  greater  good  be  aecompliahed  Jnat  now 
than  by  the  organization  of  a  National  Emancipation  Oonmiisaion,  which 
shall  chtfge  it^lf  with  the  well-being  of  the  emancipated  blacka  in  tho 
Statea  to  which  the  proclamation  appliea ;  in  Btatea  also  which  may  eman- 
cipate by  Tolnntary  legislation,  and  in  all  Btatea  where  peraona  are  fonnd 
entitled  to  freedom  nnder  the  acta  of  Congress. 

'*  Take,  for  example,  the  present  condition  of  things  on  the  MisrissippL 
Had  our  generals  on  that  riyer,  ten  montha  ago,  enlisted  all  the  able-bodied 
blacks  willing  to  senre  in  military  organizationa,  I  belieye  we  should  to- 
day hold  possession  of  the  entire  riyer,  if  indeed  the  whole  rebellion  had 
not  been  practically  subdued.  Had  such  a  commission  as  I  now  suggest 
existed,  charging  itself  with  the  care  of  the  fiunilies  of  black  aoldiers ; 
with  the  proyiaion  of  lands  for  cultiyation  and  homea  for  those  fiunilies 
and  to  such  colored  men  aa  could  not  enlist ;  an4  with— to  some  extent— 
80 
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the  organization  of  the  labor  not  employed  by  Goyemment,  who  can  tdl 
what  great  resnlta  might  not  haye  followed  ? 

**  So  deeply  did  I  feel  thia  at  the  time,  that  I  made  myaelf— under 
many  diaadyantagea,  and  with  the  emalleat  poadble  time  for  the  work— « 
aort  of  commiaaion  for  Port  Royal,  and  ita  reanlta  were  not  contemptible, 
though  I  had  to  endure  much  remark  that  waa  not  pleaaant,  and  with 
little  lympathy  where  I  should  haye  fbund  much. 

"  It  ia  not  too  late  to  organize  a  commiarion  which  ihall  do  fbr  the 
whole  country  what  I  wished  done  for  Port  RoyaL 

«  The  beginning  should  be,  I  think,  a  meeting  of  half  a  dozen  gentle- 
men in  New  York :  prudent,  actiye,  resolute,  patient  men,  who  ahould 
organize  themaelyea  aa  a  National  Emancipation  Ck>mmia8ion.  The  num- 
ber might  be  increased  by  additions  from  other  dtiea  and  places,  none 
being  admitted  at  first,  except  by  unanimoua  consent,-  in  order  to  secure 
harmony  and  efficiency.  Admissions  might  afterward  be  made  under 
less  strict  regulations,  bang  carefril  always  to  secure,  howeyer,  a  united 
and  energetic  administration. 

^  T<m  are  the  man  to  begin.  Select  your  fiye  co-workers  from  the  beat 
men  in  New  York:  get  togetiier  and  organize.  Then  lay  your  plan  of 
action  before  the  War  Department,  and  I  am  confident  you  will  haye  Mr. 
Stanton's  cordial  co6peration.  You  shall  haye  mine  and  that  of  my 
agenta.  .  .  .^ 

To  the  Ptetident. 

opaiLABBuniiA,  AprU  tt,  18SB. 

'*....  My  purpose  in  yisiting  Philadelphia  and  New  York  at  thia 
time  is  to  aac^tain  if  a  loan,  say  of  $50,000,000,  to  pay  off  the  army,  can- 
not now  be  obtained.  The  only  difficulty  I  find  in  the  way  springs  from 
the  painfril  uncertainty  generally  preyalent  as  to  the  future  of  the  war. 
Notwithstanding  this,  howeyer,  I  hope  to  succeed ;  and  I  am  greatiy 
cheered  by  tiie  resolyed  determination  which  appears  to  animate  all  our 
Mends.  This  is  a  sentiment  \which  can  easily  be  conyerted  into  tri- 
umphant gladness  by  the  achieyement  of  some  important  sucoeasea,  and, 
aboye  all,  by  the  deyelopment  of  some  settled  and  promising  plan  for  the 
successfbl  termination  of  the  contest  ..." 

Tc  Majvr  A  0.  LadLow. 

''Wasbivotov,  Mofff  It,  186S. 

"  ....  I  look  at  the  war  under  both  military  and  political  aapecta ; 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  military  occupation  should  be  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  political  reconstruction,  in  order  to  secure  permanent  adyantagea. 
Hence  I  would  select,  as  the  theatre  of  operations,  those  sections  of  the 
hostile  country  in  which  reconstruction  would  be  easiest  and  most  stable. 
Those  sections  are  on  the  Qul£ — ^I  would  take  Florida,  Alabama,  Louisiana, 
and  Texas,  and  make  fi^e  States  of  them  as  rapidly  as  possible.  I  would 
arm  the  loyal  natiye  population,  white  and  black,  so  as  to  put  them  into  a 
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condition  of  adf-defiBnie.    Then  I  would  pnah  northward  up  the  Minis- 
sippi,  and  southward  into  East  Tenneaiee  and  the  monntain-r^gioha. 

^Li  some  auch  way  aa  this,  I  think  the  rebellion  oould  be  most  speedily 
and  economically  crudied.  •  .  .  ** 


••WiMiwioii^  Jfoy  H  1B68. 
"  •  •  .  .  Would  it  not  be  well  to  replace  Bigel  in  command  of  the  Eler- 
enth  Ooips  t  I  heard  of  a  letter  written  some  days  before  the  battle  to  a 
friend,  in  which  he  complained  Utteily  of  General  Howard  because  of  his 
interference  with  the  Gkrman  ways  of  the  soldiersi  from  motiyes  of  religious 
duty,  and  predicted  that  the  troops,  from  dissatisfaction,  would  prove  un- 
reliableL  .  .  .  Bigel  seems  to  me  earnest  and  capable,  and  certain  it  is  that 
the  Germans  are  deroted  to  him.  Is  it  not  best  to  avail  of  that  spedal 
strength  which  he  can  give  t  '^ 

To  Mqiar-General  QofiifiM. 

"^yRAamannam^  Map  H  iMB. 

**••••  Rumors  are  rife  of  a  moyement  in  Lee's  army.  Since  the  de- 
feat of  liay  4th  (Chancellorsville)  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  has  been  quiet ; 
gradually,  indeed,  losing  strength  from  the  expiration  of  the  nine  months^ 
terms.  If  Lee  is  actually  moving,  he  will  find  no  divided  armies  before 
him  as  formerly  under  Pope  and  HcClellan,  and  will  have  no  child^s  play 
to  encounter.  It  seems  to  me,  indeed,  the  very  thing  to  be  desired,  and  I 
am  confident  Hooker  will  make  him  repent  of  it.  If  Lee  does  not  move, 
I  expect  Hooker  will  soon  take  the  initiative. — ^The  rumor  of  rebel 
movements  has  certainly  some  support  in  actual  conditiona.  Just  after 
the  late  battles,  an  autograph  letter  from  Jefferson  Davia  to  a  Hissiflsippi 
officer  under  Lee,  came  into  our  possession,  in  which  Davis  spoke  of  the 
great  difficulty  of  sending  reinforcements  to  Lee,  though  he  was  anxious 
to  do  so.  The  truth  is,  I  suppose,  that  the  rebela  cannot  much  increase 
their  present  force,  and  that  the  difficultiea  of  movement  are  constantly  be- 
coming greater.  Of  course,  as  our  armies  are  everywhere  more  or  less 
weakening  by  the  expiration  of  terms,  the  rebels  are  now  relatively  stronger 
than  they  ever  will  be  again.  If  they  will  take  the  offiensive  under  any 
circumstances,  they  will  probably  do  so  now. 

The  enlistment  of  colored  troops  is  going  on  well.  The  Florida  pro- 
ject, which  was  much  discouraged,  seems  now  likely  to  be  realized ;  and 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  colored  troops  will  be  mainly  relied  on  for  ita  ao- 
oomplishment  The  first  regiment  fix)m  Massachusetts  haa  already  gone 
to  Port  Royal.  The  second  will  probably  follow  in  less  than  a  fortnight. 
A  regiment  is  being  raised  here  ako.  •  •  .  ** 
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To  Ma^Omi^ral  Booker. 

**...•  On  letnrning  from  your  headquarters,  I  caDed  on  the  Pmi- 
dent  and  Secretary  of  War,  each  of  whom  seemed  gratified  by  what  I  had 
to  state.  My  conriction  is  strong  that  you  will  want  nothing  which  can 
contiilmte  to  yonr  soccess.  I  am  confident  that  General  Halleck  does  not 
entertain  a  thought  or  a  sentiment  which  will  prompt  the  least  cmhanaaa- 
ment  of  any  of  yonr  actions.  If  yon  entertain  any  snch  apprehension,  let 
me  beg  yon  to  dismiss  it  absolutely,  and  call  on  the  commanding  general 
firedy  to  what  yon  want.  Lay  your  riews  unreserredly  before  him,  and 
count  on  his  support;  I  fSeel  quite  sure  it  will  not  be  wanting. 

^.  .  •  .  The  President  and  Secretary  of  War  both  expressed  admira* 
tion  at  the  prompt  celdkiiy  which  has  distinguished  all  your  moTonents 
of  troops.  •  •  ." 

To  Jim  Ckoie. 

*'.••.  Matters  are  becoming  more  serious,  though  not  at  all  alann- 
ing,  in  this  region.  The  rituation,  as  now  understood,  indicates  that  Lee 
b  about  to  try  an  inyasion  of  Maryland,  and  possibly  of  Pennsylyania. 
There  is  an  opinion,  not  held  by  many,  that  he  may  attempt  to  reach  the 
Ohio  at  Pittsburg  or  Wheeling.  8ix-miles-a-day  marches  are  oyer,  how- 
erer,  and  he  will  get  no  great  distance  in  any  direction,  without  fiseling 
Hooker  strike  him.  The  serere  slaps  in  the  &ce  he  has  already  receiyed 
at  Brandy  Station  and  at  Aldie  are  samples  in  little  of  what  he  is  to  ex- 
pect. If  God  smiles  on  actiye  and  earnest  work  on  the  right  side,  Lee 
will  neyer  take  his  army  back  to  Richmond.  General  Halleck  was  in 
Baltimore  yesterday,  looking  after  matters  there,  and  when  he  returned 
found  Hooker  here,  who  had  ridden  in  to  confer  with  him.  .  .  .  Where 
Hooker  is  this  morning  it  would  be  hard  to  tell.  He  is  certainly  with  his 
army,  and  I  suppose  in  motion.  Where  he  will  be  to-night  I  cannot 
guess ;  but  he  will  be  where  he  thinks  he  can  render  most  service. 

**The  news  fix)m  Vicksbnrg  is  to  the  18th,  and  all  was  going  on 
well,  as  also  at  Port  Hudson.  .  .  .  Indeed,  every  thing  looks  well  on  all 
sides.  ..." 

To  the  President. 

**  WAfHXHOTOK,  Jim4  88, 186S. 

'*....  There  are  two  or  three  circumstances  which  perhaps  I  should 
hare  mentioned,  this  morning,  when  the  subject  of  General  Hooker's  re- 
quest to  be  relieyed  was  talked  about  I  suggested  that  the  request  was 
properly  attributable  to  General  Hooker's  persuasion  that  he  could  not 
rely  on  cordial  cooperation  from  General  Halleck,  and  mentioned  the 
receipt  from  the  latter  by  the  former,  when  I  happened  to  be  with  him, 
of  a  telegram  authorizing  General  Hooker  to  issue  commands  direct  to 
troops  in  the  department  of  General  Heintzelman  and  General  Schenck, 
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from  which  I  drew  an  trgiimeiit,  which  I  urged  on  General  Hooker,  that 
General  HiJlecky  fitf  from  being  unwilling,  was  really  audons  to  sapport  him. 

*'  I  fbrgot  to  eay  what  itmck  me  at  tiie  time  Ihe  telegram  came— 4hat 
it  was  qnite  general  in  its  terms,  and  did  not  except  from  the  anthoritj 
giyen  the  troops  essential  for  the  Immediate  defense  of  Washington  and 
Baltimore  so  distincUy  as  would  haye  been  desirable. 

<«  Might  not  this  written  telegram  haye  conyeyed  to  General  Hooker  a 
larger  notion  of  his  authority  than  was  intended  t  I  thought  at  the  time 
that  it  would  lead  to  difllculties  through  misapprehension. 

*' After  the  receipt  of  it,  I  haye  learned  at  the  War  Department  that 
General  Hooker  issued  an  order  to  the  general  commanding  at  Alexandria, 
which  wss  disobeyed.  General  Hooker  directed  him  to  be  placed  in 
arrest;  but  it  turned  out  that  the  oflftcer  was  simply  obeying  an  order  firom 
General  Heintzelman,  at  headquarters  of  the  army,  to  digNgard  all  ordns 
not  proceeding  from  one  or  the  other  of  these  sources.  Yon  will  readily 
understand  what  distrust  this  conflict  of  orders  might  giye  rise  to.  A 
day  or  longer  afterward.  General  Hooker  ordered  the  commanding  ofltoer 
at  Poolesyille  to  proceed  to  Harper's  Feiry.  I  belieye  the  order  was 
ob^ed ;  but  Just  such  an  order  as  was  addressed  to  the  commanding  offi- 
cer at  Alexandria,  was  addressed  to  General  Heintzelman  at  headquarters, 
wss  addressed  to  the  commanding  officer  (Colonel  Jewett,  I  bdieye)  at 
Poolesyille ;  this  act,  again,  wss  most  unfortunately  calculated  to  impair 
confidence. 

''Then,  finally,  came  the  order  detaining  a  large  force  at  Harper's 
Ferry  against  G^ieral  Hooker's  urgent  call  for  them  in  his  adyance.  I 
know  nothing  of  the  military  reasons  fbr  it;  but  can  eadly  imagine  that 
an  army  occupying  a  porition  like  that  of  the  Maryland  Heights  would  be 
of  little  use,  when  the  main  army  was  in  adyance  of  them  and  would  fiiU 
back  and  reoccupy  the  porition  should  it*  become  necessary. 

« I  mention  these  matters  for  your  consideration,  and  in  order  that  no 
ix^ustice  may  be  done  to  anybody.  •  •  •  ** 

To  Mim  Ckoie. 

"Wamumotuw,  jimm  as,  isas. 
''....  You  must  haye  been  greatly  astonished  to  hear  that  (General 
Hooker  was  relieyed ;  but  your  astonishment  could  not  haye  exceeded 
mine.  It  was  at  his  own  request ;  and  the  request  must  haye  been  yery 
suddenly  resolyed  upon,  for  his  telegram  asking  to  be  relieyed  wss  dated 
at  eight  o^clock  on  Saturday  night,  and  I  receiyed  one  fix)m  Butterfield 
dated  at  six,  or  half-past,  suggesting  some  military  moyements  in  "Vir- 
ginia, in  which  there  was  not  the  slightest  allusion  to  Hooker's  prnpose. 
What  prompted  the  request  I  do  not  know.  I  did  not  hear  of  it,  nor  of 
the  appointment  of  Meade  in  his  place,  till  Sunday,  when,  at  a  meeting 
of  the  heads,  called  for  a  different  purpose,  haying  no  connection  with 
Hooker's  affairs,  the  Preddent  mentioned  it  to  us. 


I 
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•  I  ndcnina  flMt  GcMnl  Meide  k  pfcftocd  bf  Am  ai^atifcj  of 
of  the  aoBf  to  mmj  obo  eseept  Hooker,  oad  pok^o  wnr  to 
HMdo  VM  at  ooco  aotiied  of  kk  liiiiiJofiBt,  md, 
tdka  CBtinlj  bj  enprfM^  oee^tad  it  Is  a  sodeit  tekgnn,  oad  «t 
eotcnd  vpott  hit  dstifliL    BjrtkbtimeylpRMiDeliekflittemBywdi 


^  •  .  •  .  I  fiko  Offfil  HaDeck  pcnonollj,  wmd.  he  oecBM  to  haifv  luge 
cupediy;  boihedoee]ioi«eri;«0ri^«eri;aeifhewcreiBeeneit. 

^«  .  •  .  Then  hflibeai  a  good  deal  of  aleim  here  yeeCcfdqreBdto-d^y 
beeaaae  of  the  enemjle  earaliy  eooiliig  inj  doae  to  Am  ci^,  widi  8iip> 
poaed  doigna  on  the  WaddngUm  A  Baltimore  aad  the  BaJHianre  A  Ohio 
BaUioada.  I  ehoold  not  be  aurpriaed  at  the  cottiDg  of  one  or  both  the 
foada;  bot I attadmo great eamegoeBee to  there laida.  Whiletherdwia 
are  d<ritag  there  tfaioga  near  Waihiiigtoii,  ire  are  di^ng  the  aaoie  tiuBg  near 
BIdimoiid,  idiere^  aa  yon  hare  doobtleaa  aeen,  one  of  oar  detadunenta  on 
Friday  or  Saturday  boned  the  bridge  acrore  the  Sooth  Anna,  and  ck^ 
tared  Genenl  W .  F.  Lee,  and  other  r^wl  offioen  and  priratei^  and  many 
mnlea  and  wagona.    StO],  there  thinga  are  pleaaanter  to  do  than  to  aalier. 

^  There  ia,  of  ooarre,  a  great  deal  of  conoem  about  the  operatlooa  of 
the  two  great  anniee ;  a  concern  natorally  increaaed  by  the  action  of  Gen- 
eral Hooker.    In  reepect  of  them  I  hope  the  beet  and  trust  in  God.  .  .  •  ** 

To  General  OranL 

^  •  •  •  •  It  haa  long  been  on  my  mind  to  expreas  to  yon  my  deep  aenre 
of  your  great  rerricea  to  onr  ooontry ;  bat  I  hare  forborne,  leat  yoa  might 
think  I  oreritepped  a  ciTilian^e  limits. 

^  HaTing  oc^sion  now,  howq^er,  to  write  yoa  briefly  on  another  sab- 
Ject,  I  will  not  deny  myself  the  gratification  of  adding  my  personal  thanka 
to  the  gratitade  which  the  whole  patriotic  people  feel  toward  yon  for  the 
patient  energy  and  skiUfol  coorage  with  which  yoa  haye  condacted  the 
military  operations  under  your  direction.  God  has  crowned  yoa  with 
success  hitherto,  and  will,  I  trast,  continue  to  prosper  our  arms  under 
your  conduct. 

**  Yicksburg,  probably,  has  already  succumbed.  Whether  so  or  not, 
its  speedy  ikll  can  hardly  be  doubted ;  and  its  capture  cannot  fail  to  be 
followed  by  the  rapid  and  complete  suppression  of  the  rebellion  in  the 
whole  region  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  by  the  complete  control  of  the 
riyer  firom  its  mouth  to  Cairo. 

*'  It  has  given  me  great  satisfaction  to  be  somewhat  useful  in  sustain- 
ing you  here  by  laying  before  the  President,  from  time  to  time,  the  letters 
of  Mr.  Mellen,  the  excellent  supervising  General  Agent  of  the  Department 
for  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi  He  has  taken  every  pains  to  inform 
himself  accurately,  and  has  constantly  defended  you  against  the  assaults — 
sometimes  of  slanderous  malice,  sometimes  of  mistaken  honesty — and  has 
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at  oonfUnUy  awarded  to  you  the  praiae  of  doing  all  that  aUlity,  zeal,  and 
fidelity  could  accompliih.  •  •  .** 

T$  Ommal  Tkamoi  L.  Eam. 

**WumiKQnom,  JiO^  9, 1901 

".  •  •  .  I  have  JnatreoeiTed  your  oongratulatoiy  card,  and  hayeahared 
in  the  rqjoidng  which  fllla  your  own  heart  in  the  aaooeiaea  of  our  anniea. 
God  be  pndaed  fbr  oar  Tictoriea,  and  honor  and  gratitade  to  the  heroea 
who  baye  achiered  them.  •  •  • 

*'  The  akiea  brighten  all  round  the  hoiiaon.  ^nckaborg  already  fallen— 
the  fidl  of  Port  Hudeon  daUy  looked  for— oar  armiea  ererywhere  actiye— 
the  rebela  exhausted  and  retreating :  ia  it  not  now  clear  that  God  wiU 
give  na  the  yictoiy  ?  May  He  insphre  oar  hearta  with  noblenesa  enough 
to  make  it  a  aure  guarantee  tff  fieedom  and  Juatioe  for  all !  ...  ** 

2b  DaM  Todj  Chumar  ^  Ohh. 

"WAiiJumw,  (hUb§r  8, 1869. 

*'....  A  few  days  ago,  when  our  Ohio  boys  returned  from  New 
York,  I  yiaited  them  at  Alexandria.  There  were  four  regiments— the 
Fiftieth,  Sixty-fifth,  Twenty-third,  and  Serenth— much  reduced  in  num- 
bers, but  f\ill  of  pluck  and  patriotism.  In  the  Fiftieth  there  ia  a  priyate 
named  Jamea  Gray,  of  whose  exploits  wonderfhl  stories  were  told  by  the 
officers.  At  Port  Republic  he  had  taken  a  gun  from  the  enemy;  at  Cedar 
Mountain  he  had  staid  behind,  when  his  companiona  had  retreated,  and 
fired  off  the  guns  as  a  last  compliment  to  the  enemy,  were  among  the 
things  said  of  hinu  I  was  told  that  the  officers  of  the  brigade  had  united 
in  requeating  from  you  a  commission  for  him,  which  you  had  declined  to 
giye.  .  .  .  But  he  is  yery  proud  of  the  testimoniala  transmitted  to  you, 
and  desires  greatly  to  possess  them.  I  promised  to  aak  you  for  them,  and 
send  them  to  him,  if  obtained.  I  hope  you  will  haye  no  difficulty  in 
granting  this  requeat,  and  that  I  may  recdye  them  soon. 

*'  The  brigade  went  to  the  fix)nt  immediately  after  my  yisit,  and  haa 
since  been  sent,  as  I  understand,  to  reinforce  Rosecrans.  If  you  will  send 
me  'Scotty's^  testimonials,  howeyer,  they  shall  reach  him,  if  he  ia  yet 
aboye-ground.  .  .  .^* 

To  MajoT-Gen0ral  Booker. 

**WAMDraTOH,  Dtumb§t  21,  ISOL 

'*....  I  haye  been  quite  unwell  of  late,  and  my  correspondence  is  a 
good  deal  in  arrears.  Still,  I  must  take  time  to  dictate  a  few  linea  to  you. 
I  cannot  tell  you  how  much  I  haye  been  gratified  by  your  brilliant  achleye- 
ments  in  Tennessee  and  Georgia.  How  proyidential  it  was  that  you  were 
sent  West  at  the  head  of  the  Eleyenth  and  Twelfth  Corps  I  It  seems  clear 
now  that,  but  for  Mr.  Stanton^s  determination  in  insisting  upon  these  re- 
enforcements  going  promptly,  and  going  under  you,  Rosecrans^s  army 
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would  haye  experienced  the  grayeet  diaaeten.  And  then  it  leems  eqnall  j 
proTidential  that  the  ananlt  on  Lookout  Mountain  had  to  be  made  under 
your  direction.  The  only  thing  I  do  not  clearly  see  the  yalue  o^  ii  your 
magnificent  achierement  near  Binggold.  It  was  a  splendid  battle  spleiir 
didly  won.  But  what  is  the  use  of  sacrificing  so  much  to  take  a  town,  i^ 
after  all,  the  town  is  to  be  abandoned,  and  the  army  is  to  fall  bade  t 
Whether  it  was  necessaxy  to  fSdl  back  or  not,  I  find  myself  unable  to  form 
any  judgment:  General  Grant  ought  to  know  best  I  most  sincerely  hope 
he  wss  gorezned  by  the  best  and  most  patriotic  motires.  Grant's  whole 
career  has  ezdted  my  admiration  and  commanded  my  respect,  and  there 
certainly  ought  to  be  no  Jealousies  between  two  such  officers  as  you  and 
he.    Each  should  rejoice  in  what  adds  to  the  honor  of  the  other.  .  .  •  ** 


OHAPTEB  XLV. 
1862-1864. 

THB  AB8AT7LT  TTFON  MB.  BEWABD  DST  186»— BE8IOHATION  OF  KB. 
0HA8E — ^WITHDBAWB  IT  A2!n>  BESU1CE8  OITICE — ^18  A  GANDIDATB 
FOB  PBESIDSNTIAL  STOIONATION  Df  18U — ^HIBAH  BASITET — ^B& 
PUBLICAN  PABTT  IN  NEW  TOBE— QUABBBL  OVEB  THE  CU8T0318 
IN  NEW  TOBE— HX)NOBE88IONAL  INYEBTIOATION — ^ABBEST  OF 
A.  H.  PALMEB — ^FBANK  BLAIb'b  SPEECH  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEP- 
BESENTATIYES— OFFICIAL  PATBONAOE— HOW  IT  IS  DISPENSED— 
ASSISTAlirT  TBEASUBEB's  office  IN  NEW  TOBX — ^BESIONATION  OF 
ICB.  CISCO — ^DIFFICULTT  IN  FINDINa  A  SUCCESSOB — ^BESIONATION 
OF  SOL  CHASE — ^DSATH  OF  CHIEF>JUSnCE  TANET — ^MB.  LINCOLN 
NOMINATES  SOL  CHASE  TO  BE  CHIEFnJUSTICE. 

DURING  the  snmmer  and  autumn  of  1862  a  feeling  of 
great  hostilitj  to  "Mr.  Seward  grew  np  among  the  friends 
of  "Mr.  Lincoln's  Administration.  It  was  f  oimded  upon  a  belief 
that  Mr.  Seward  possessed  a  large  influence  over  the  President, 
and  that  this  influence  was  not  exercised  for  good.  Shortly 
after  the  meeting  of  Congress  in  December  of  that  year,  this 
sentiment  of  hostility  to  Mr.  Seward  was  f  oimd  to  be  deep  and 
severe.*  There  was  some  interchange  of  views  among  the  Be- 
publican  members  of  Congress,  which  led  to  the  disclosure  of  a 
great  unanimity  of  opinion  upon  the  subject,  and  resulted  in  a 
meeting  of  Bepublican  Senators  on  the  17th  of  December  to 
take  the  matter  into  consideration.  After  some  discussion  a 
resolution  was  passed  requesting  the  President  to  dismiss  Mr. 
Seward  from  office.    This  resolution  was  adopted  by  a  majority 

I  **  Lincoln  and  Seward,"  by  Gideon  Wellei,  ex-Seoretary  of  the  Nary,  p.  81,  et  uq. 
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of  one  vote.    While  there  was  an  ahnost  nnanimons  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  assembled  Senators  to  proceed  against  Mr.  Sew- 
ardy  there  was  a  large  minority  who  thought  some  less  offensive 
mode  of  action  might  be  qnite  as  effectiTe  as  a  direct  vote  per- 
sonall J  referring  to  the  Secretary  of  State.    It  was  agreed,  there- 
fore, with  bnt  a  single  dissenting  yoioe— that  of  Mr.  Freston 
King,  of  New  York — ^that  the  President  should  be  requested  to 
reconstitute  his  Cabinet,  and  that  a  statement  of  the  reasons 
which  prompted  this  request  should  be  prepared  and  submitted 
to  the  President  at  the  same  time.    It  was  well  understood  that 
the  whole  proceeding  was  aimed  at  Mr.  Seward,  and  that  the 
reasons  alleged  as  the  motive  for  the  request,  were  intended  to 
be  particularly  applicable  to  that  gentleman.    A  committee  of 
nine  Senators  was  appointed  to  wait  upon  the  President  and  in- 
form him  of  the  action  of  the  meeting.    At  the  head  of  this  com- 
mittee the  venerable  Judge  Collamer,  of  Vermont,  was  placed. 
But  these  extraordinary  proceedings  being  immediately  commu- 
nicated to  Mr.  Seward  by  Mr.  Preston  King,  before  the  com- 
mittee could  wait  upon  the  President,  the  Secretary  of  State,  in 
order  to  anticipate  its  action,  resigned  his  office.    The  whole 
affair  was  a  surprise  to  Mr.  Lincoln  and  roused  his  opposition. 
He  determined  to  resist  the  attack  upon  Mr.  Seward,  and  in  this 
purpose  was  powerfully  aided  by  the  unsolicited  action  of  Mr. 
Chase. 

The  reasons  alleged  by  the  assembled  Senators  as  their  mo- 
tive for  asking  a  reconstruction  of  the  Cabinet,  were  interpreted 
by  Mr.  Chase  as  being  wide  enough  in  their  scope  to  include  all 
the  heads  of  departments.  He  was  assured  by  the  participants 
in  the  meeting  that  they  were  particularly  intended  to  apply  to 
Mr.  Seward.  Mr.  Chase  was  not  willing  so  to  construe  them. 
He  was  not  willing  to  be  party  to  an  ambuscade  upon  the  Sec- 
retary of  State ;  and  in  order,  therefore,  to  give  the  President 
an  opportunity  in  good  faith  to  reconstruct  his  Cabinet,  and  be- 
cause he  believed  Mr.  Seward  ought  to  be  retained,  on  the  20th 
of  December  he  resigned  his  office. 

This  was  an  unexpected  result  to  the  Senate  meeting.  The 
retirement  of  Mr.  Chase  was  everywhere  regarded  as  a  public 
calamity;  but  it  gratified  Mr.  Lincoln,  who  saw  in  it  a  means  of 
defeating  the  coDgressional    dictation.     He  promptly  sei2ed 
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upon  the  general  wish  for  "Mr.  Chase's  oontinuance  in  office, 
and  made  it  available  for  the  retention  of  "Mr.  Seward.  He 
addressed  a  joint  note  to  Mr.  Seward  and  "Mr.  Ghase^  saying 
that|  after  an  anzions  consideration  of  the  subject,  it  was  his 
deliberate  judgment  that  the  public  interest  did  not  admit  of 
their  withdrawal  from  office.  He  therefore  requested  them  to 
resume  the  duties  of  their  respective  departments.  It  was  the 
Fl^denf  s  intention  and  expectation  ^t  there  should  be  a 
conference  between  Mr.  Seward  and  Mr.  Chase,  and  it  was 
with  this  view  that  he  addressed  his  note  to  them  jointly,  that 
their  action  and  reply  might  be  joint  and  not  separate;  it 
being  at  the  same  time  his  distinctiy  avowed  purpose  to  make 
Mr.  Seward's  restoration  to  the  State  Department  dependent 
upon  Mr.  Chase's  return  to  the  Treasury.  Mr.  Seward  did 
not  confer  with  Mr.  Chase,  however,  but  embarrassed  him 
as  well  as  Mr.  Unooln  by  a  prompt  and  separate  acceptance 
of  the  President's  invitation.  This  was  on  Sunday  morning, 
the  21st  of  December.  He  then — ^that  same  day — advised  Mr. 
Chase  of  what  he  had  done,  much  to  Mr.  Chase's  surprise  and 
more  to  his  regret.  Mr.  Chase  did  not  respond  until  the  next 
morning,  when — ^in  obedience  not  only  to  the  President's  strong- 
ly-expressed desire,  but  to  that  of  the  country  unmistakably 
manifested — ^he  notified  to  Mr.  Lincoln  his  return  to  the  duties 
of  office. 

Mr.  Lincoln  on  frequent  occasions  expressed  his  gratitude 
to  Mr.  Chase  for  his  action  at  this  conjuncture,  since  it  deliv- 
ered him  from  congressional  dictation,  and  enabled  him  to  re- 
tain an  officer  for  whom  he  had  a  strong  personal  regard  and  in 
whose  judgment  he  reposed  trust  But  Mr.  Chase  secured,  as 
his  share  in  the  profits  of  the  transaction,  many  and  permament 
enemies. 

Mr.  Chase's  resignation  in  June,  1864,  grew  out  of  differ- 
ences of  opinion  between  the  President  and  himself,  touching 
the  appointment  of  a  successor  to  Mr.  Cisco,  in  the  sub-Treas- 
urer's office  in  Kew  York  City ;  and  was  promptly  accepted^  by 
Mr.  Lincoln — ^more  promptiy,  perhaps,  than  it  otherwise  would 
have  been,  but  for  the  connection  of  Mr.  Chase's  name  with  the 
presidential  nomination  in  1864. 

During  the  winter  of  1863''64,  a  feeling  of  great  despond- 
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enej  prevailed  among  ihe  people.  The  war  bad  been  pro- 
longed beyond  all  expectation ;  it  was  imTnenfle  in  its  piopor- 
ticms;  nor  was  the  end  apparently  near,  nor  conld  it  be  veiy  safe- 
ly predicted.  A  strong  conviction  grew  tqp  that  a  change  in  ad- 
ministration was  neoessaryi  and  in  this  conviction  many  leading 
Bepublicans  participated.  A  movement  was  put  on  foot  with  a 
view  to  present  Mr.  Chase  for  the  Bepnblican  nomination  at 
Baltimore.  A  conmiittee  of  gentlemen  waited  npon  him;  they 
niged  him  to  consent  to  a  use  of  his  name  as  a  candidate  for 
the  presidential  snooesBion.  He  at  first  hesitated,  and  did  not 
answer  promptly ;  but,  despondent  and  dissatisfied  himself  witb 
the  conduct  of  the  war,  and  believing  that  if  he  were  at  the 
head  of  the  Government  he  could  infuse  into  its  prosecution 
vigor  and  energy;  and  perfectly  certain  that  he  sought,  para- 
mount to  an  other  considerations,  the  good  of  the  country,  he 
finally  gave  his  consent.^  This  consent  may  have  been  a  mis- 
take, but,  even  admitting  it  to  have  been  such,  it  was  an  honest 
and  patriotic  one. 

The  movement  fell,  however,  into  bad  hands ;  it  was  badly 
officered  and  was  badly  managed.  A  circular  was  prepared, 
embodying  the  objections  to  Mr.  Lincoln's  reflection,  and  the 
considerations  which  were  in  Mr.  Chase's  favor.  With  a  sur- 
prising want  of  tact  and  sense,  this  circular  was  marked  ^^  confi- 
dential," and  was  sent  to  perhaps  a  hundred  persons.  Of  course 
it  fell  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  friends,  who  denounced 
it  with  unsparing  vigor.  If  at  any  previous  time  the  ^'  Chase 
movement"  had  been  attended  by  the  least  likelihood  of  suc- 
cess, that  likelihood  was  promptly  and  utterly  extinguished  by 
the  appearance  of  the  "  Pomeroy  Circular."  Counter-circulars 
were  issued  by  Lincoln  committees;  public  sentiment  reacted 
in  his  favor,  and  grew  stronger  as  time  passed,  and  ended  in  his 
renomination  and  reelection,  as  is  matter  of  familiar  history. 

Mr.  Chase  was  ignorant  of  the  preparation  of  this  circular, 
and  was  as  much  surprised  at  its  appearance  as  any  one,  and 
regretted  it  as  deeply ;  but  he  could  not  publicly  disavow  the 

1  Mr.  Chase  was  a  belierer  in  that  curious  political  abstraction  called  the  ^  one- 
term  principle,"  and  this  consideration  had  some  weight  in  his  mind;  and  he 
thought,  also,  that  no  interruption  would  occur,  in  consequence  of  his  candidacj, 
in  his  relations  with  the  President    A  mistake,  of  course,  as  erents  prored. 
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action  of  biB  own  friend^  however  iU-adTiaed  and  inopportune 
that  action  waa. 

The  relatione  between  the  President  and  the  Secretary  were 
aerionaly  embarraaBed  hj  these  events,  and  still  more  so  by  a 
struggle  between  rival  fkctiona  in  the  Bepublican  party  in  New 
York  to  get  possession  of  the  costom-honse  in  that  city.  The 
history  of  that  straggle  is  of  no  small  interest  and  import- 
ance. 

The  appointment  of  Hiram  Barney  to  be  collector  at  the  port 
of  New  York  was  Mr.  Lincoln's  own  act,  done  npon  hisown  per- 
sonal responsibility ;  because  of  his  knowledge  of  Mr.  Barney, 
and  confidence  in  his  capacity  and  integrity.  The  selection  was, 
however,  pecoliarly  gratifying  to  Mr.  Chaise.  His  acquaintance 
with  Mr.  Barney  in  1880  was  of  nearly  twenty  years'  standing; 
for  eighteen  years  (since  1842)  they  had  been  business  correspond- 
ents, and  since  1848  they  had  been  personally  and  politically  in- 
timate. The  President's  choice  of  Mr.  Barney  for  so  important 
a  post  in  his  own  department  was,  therefore,  a  matter  of  sincere 
gratification  to  Mr.  Chase.  But  the  dose  personal  friendship  ex- 
isting between  the  new  collector  and  both  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  became  a  sourceof  painful  embarrass- 
ment to  him,  when  Mr.  lancoln  and  Mr.  Chase  were,  for  a  short 
period  in  1868  and  1864,  rival  candidates  for  a  presidential  nomi- 
nation. The  next  paragraph  will  show  the  nature  and  extent  of 
that  embarrassment. 

The  Bepublican  party  in  New  York  was  divided  into  two 
factions,  radicals  and  conservatives ;  the  conservatives  claiming 
to  be  the  special  friends  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  Mr.  Barney  was  re- 
garded as  having  radical  proclivities,  and  as  inclining  rather  in 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Chase's  nomination,  but  his  friendly  rela- 
tions with  both  the  President  and  the  Secretary,  joined  with  his 
ideas  of  the  proprieties  of  his  position  as  a  public  officer — ^the 
subordinate  as  well  of  the  Secretary  as  of  the  President — ^led  him 
to  decline  participation  in  the  efforts  of  the  friends  of  either  as 
against  the  other.  He  made  appointments  and  conducted  the 
affairs  of  the  custom-house  without  reference  to  the  interests  of 
the  rival  factions,  or  of  presidential  candidates.  Mr.  Barney  had 
foreseen  this  embarrassment,  and  for  this  reason  and  because  of 
seriously  failing  health,  in  the  autumn  of  1868  had  asked  to  be  re- 
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lieTed  from  IiiB  podtion  as  collector ;  but  neither  the  President 
nor  the  Secretaiy  would  then  consent  to  his  retirement — the 
friends  of  the  former  asserting  that  the  appointment  of  a  new  col- 
lector, at  that  time,  would  raise  dissensions  dangerous  to  the  har- 
mony if  not  the  integrity  of  the  Cabinet  Toward  the  end  of  the 
year  1863|  Mr.  Barney  was  urged  by  leading  opponents  of  Mr. 
Chase  to  declare  himself  in  &Tor  of  Mr.  Lincoln ;  andwasognifi- 
cantly  warned  that,  unless  he  did  S0|^^  he  would  be  attacked.''  Mr. 
Barney  then  emphatically  renewed  his  refusal  to  take  sides,  and 
declared  that  he  would  continue  to  perform  the  duties  of  his  office, 
and  would  be  ready  for  attacks  of  whatever  character  and  from 
whateyer  quarter.  Early  in  Januaiy,  1864,  the  threatened  attack 
was  made.  It  came  in  the  form  of  a  resolution  in  the  House  of 
Bepresentatiyes  directing  an  inyestigation  by  the  Committee  on 
Beconstrnction,  into  alleged  misconduct  in  the  management  of  the 
custom-house,  with  relation  particularly  to  shipments  of  contra- 
band goods:  This  committee  acted  promptly  upon  its  instructions, 
and  proceeding  at  once  to  New  York,  began  the  examination. 

Mr.  Barney's  private  derk,  Albert  M.  Palmer,  a  young  man 
of  about  tweniy-siz  years  of  age— supposed  to  be  in  the  posses- 
sion of  important  seorets  of  the  collector — ^was,  in  the  temporary 
absence  of  Mr.  Barney,  seized  and  thrust  into  a  cell  in  Fort  La- 
fayette ;  and  for  a  considerable  time  was  denied  communication 
with  his  wife  and  friends.  No  charges  were  made  against  him 
then,  and  none  haye  been  made  against  him  since.  He  asked  to 
be  confronted  with  accusers  and  accusations  if  there  were  any, 
but  no  accuser  appeared  and  no  accusation  was  made.  He  suf- 
fered months  of  confinement  before  he  was  enlarged ;  and  the 
cause  of  his  enlargement  was  and  is  as  officially  unknown  as  the 
cause  of  his  arrest  and  imprisonment. 

But  the  motiye  of  Palmer's  arrest  was  perfectly  well  undeiv 
stood.  It  was  expected  that,  separated  from  his  family  and 
friends,  ignorant  of  accuser  and  of  accusations,  and  of  what  was 
going  on  in  the  actiye  world  of  which  he  had  lately  been  a  part, 
and  utterly  alone,  he  would  inculpate  his  chief.  The  method 
pursued  in  examining  him  was  extraordinary,  and  would  not 
haye  been  tolerated  in  a  court  of  justice.  But  Palmer  was 
neither  a  coward  nor  a  rascal ;  he  bore  himself  like  a  man  con- 
scious of  innocence,  and  showed  himself  nobler  than  his  inquia- 
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itois :  lie  said  lie  knew  no  wrong  in  Mr.  Barney's  official  con- 
duct^ and  tliat  he  would  rot  in  the  fort  rather  than  make  a  lying 
chaige  against  him. 

After  the  appointment  of  this  committeei  a  messenger  from 
the  President  waited  on  Mr.  Barney,  and  inf onned  him  that  }fx. 
Lincoln — aware  of  his  ill-health  and  of  his  desire  to  resign  the 
collectorship— won]d  now  accept  his  resignation,  and  would  give 
him  such  foreign  diplomatic  appointment  as  would  agree  with 
his  tastes^  and  help  in  restoring  his  healtL  The  President  had 
authorized  his  messenger  to  assure  Mr.  Barney  that  his  friend- 
ship and  confidence  were  unabated.  The  collector  replied  that 
up  to  the  time  when  his  official  conduct  had  been  questioned,  he 
would  gladly  haye  retired,  as  the  President  well  knew,  but  he 
must  now  remain  and  resist  the  attack  upon  him,  at  whatever 
risk  to  his  health  and  comfort ;  that  neither  he  nor  the  President 
could  then  afford  sudi  an  arrangement  as  the  one  proposed.  It 
would  subject  both  to  the  most  damaging  criticism. 

The  inyestigation  was  allowed  to  go  on;  but  it  was  a  failure. 
The  committee  developed  some  criminal  acts  on  the  part  of  one 
of  the  employes  of  the  custom-house,  a  boy  of  nineteen  or 
twenty  years  of  age,  who  had  been  bribed  to  commit  them,  and 
some  irregularities  which  ^^  did  not  arise,"  as  the  committee  said, 
^^from  any  neglect  in  the  custom-house  in  administering  the 
law,  but  were  organic  in  traffic  carried  on  in  similar  drcnm- 
stances,  however  regulated."  The  eminent  merdiant,  Mr. 
Alexander  T.  Stewart,  testified  that  the  business  of  his  estab- 
lishment with  the  custom-house  was  attended  to  as  satisfactorily 
as,  if  not  more  so  than,  under  former  Administrations;  and  not 
a  single  circumstance  was  evolved  to  show  any  other  than  acare- 
ful  and  prudent  business  management,  and  a  perfect  integrity 
on  the  part  of  the  collector. 

The  President  and  Mr.  Chase  were  deeply  interested  wit- 
nesses of  the  committee's  proceedings,  but  from  different  stand- 
points. The  President  was  precluded  from  removing  an  officer 
appointed  upon  his  own  personal  responsibility,  except  for  a  just 
cause,  and  he  had  no  reason  to  doubt,  and  he  did  not  doubt,  the 
fidelity  and  integrity  of  Mr.  Barney's  administration;  but  he 
sympathized  with  the  collector's  enemies.  Mr.  Chase  offered  no 
objection  to  investigation ;  no  one  more  than  he  desired  the  ex- 
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posore  and  oonection  of  real  abnaefl^  but  he  despiaed  the  inoen- 
tivea  to  thia  inqiiiwtion,  and  rejoiced  at  ita  defeat 

Meantime,  pending  these  events,  "Mr.  Frank  P.  Bkir— a 
member  of  Cbngress  from  Hissonri,  and  a  brother  of  Mont- 
gomery BUdr,  the  Postmaster-Oeneral — made  an  extraoidinaiy 
speech  in  hia  place  in  the  HoQse  of  BepresentatiYea.  Thisapeech 
was  a  most  bitter  and  abnsiye  attack  upon  Mr.  Chase^  and  waa 
siqpposed  to  be  in  part  prompted  hy  the  Fostmaster-Oenend,  be- 
tween whom  and  the  Secretaiyof  the  Treasury  there  was  known 
to  exist  a  strong  personal  and  political  hostili^.  The  origin  of 
this  fend  is  unimportant  here ;  but,  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say, 
that  before  the  death  of  Mr.  Chase,  the  relations  between  him- 
self and  the  former  Postmaster-General  had  become  cordial,  if 
not  those  of  an  active  friendship.  When  Mr.  CSiase  was  ap- 
pointed Chief-Justice,  Mr.  Blair  had  some  apprehenmon  that  hia 
practice  in  the  Supreme  Court  mi^t  be  embarrassed  by  the 
hostilities  of  their  Cabinet  association ;  but  he  found  the  Chief- 
Justice  too  noble-minded  to  be  moved,  by  private  animosities, 
even  to  a  discourtesy  in  the  performance  of  public  duties.  But 
this  is  digression.  A  few  days  after  making  his  speech  against 
Mr.  Chase,  Mr.  Blair,  of  the  House  of  Bepresentatives,  was 
nominated  by  the  President  to  be  a  major-general  of  volunteers. 
This  apparent  indorsement  of  General  Blair's  attack,  was  ex- 
tremely irritating  to  Mr.  Chase.  But  Mr.  Lincoln  disavowed 
any  design  of  wounding  him  by  the  nomination,  or  of  indors- 
ing Blair's  attack,  and  Mr.  Chase  could  not,  and  did  not,  doubt 
the  President's  perfect  sincerity.  But  his  position  as  h^ui  of  a 
department  was  not  improved  by  the  occurrence. 

The  canvass  for  the  presidency  wore  on,  with  increasing  bit- 
terness between  the  friends  of  Mr.  Lincoln  and  those  of  Mr. 
Chase,  in  which  both  the  principals  became  more  or  less  involved, 
until  there  was  a  good  deal  of  estrangement' between  them.  It 
was  a  genuine  and  hearty  relief  to  Mr.  Chase,  therefore,  when 
the  action  of  the  Bepublican  members  of  the  Ohio  Legislature, 
in  passing  a  resolution  indorsing  a  renomination  of  Mr.  Lincoln, 
gave  him  an  opportunity  to  withdraw  his  name.  He  promptly 
did  so,  in  a  letter  admirable  for  its  good  spirit  and  good  feeling. 
But  his  withdrawal  did  not  heal  the  breach  between  himself  and 
the  President.    Their  intercourse  grew  more  constrained  and 
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formal,  and  it  became  evident  that  separation  depended  npon 
adequate  occasion. 

Now,  the  patronage  in  the  gift  of  the  Secretaiy  of  the  Treaa- 
niy,  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  was  much  greater  than  that 
dispensed  by  any  other  head  of  a  civil  department;  it  was 
greater,  perhaps,  than  that  of  all  the  other  heads  of  dvil  depart- 
ments combined,  and  it  grew  with  the  progress  of  the  war,  nntil 
at  the  dose  of  it,  in  1865,  the  Treasoiy  employ^  direct  and  in- 
direct, conld  not  have  numbered  less— at  a  rongh  estimate— than 
fifteen  thousand  persons.  The  long  exdnsion  from  power  of  the 
opponents  of  the  Democratio  party  had  keenly  whetted  the  Be- 
pnblican  appetite  for  place  and  ofBce,  and  widi  the  incoming  of 
the  new  Administration  a  sweeping  change  of  oflioe-holders  was 
expected  to  be  made.  Throngs  of  applicants  for  place  flocked 
to  Washington  immediately  after  Mr.  Lincoln's  inauguration ; 
and  hundreds  who  did  not  go  there  in  person,  sent  their  agents; 
and  the  mails  were  loaded  down  with  written  applications,  ac- 
companied by  petitions  and  recommendations  of  friends  and 
political  ^^  backers,"  almost  without  number.  This  was  not  due 
wholly  to  mere  damor  for  public  employments ;  but  very  largdy 
to  the  depressed  condition  of  the  industries  and  trade  of  the 
countiy,  whidi  induced  many  to  seek  office  who  otherwise,  prob- 
ably, would  not  even  have  thought  of  it  But  the  halls  and 
anterooms  of  all  the  departments  were  filled  with  applicants,  and 
for  two  or  three  months  it  seemed  as  if  the  chief  business  of  the 
heads  was  to  guillotine  the  ^^ins,"  that  their  places  might  be 
occupied  by  the  ^^  outs." 

All  this  was  strictly  consonant  with  the  political  sentiment 
of  the  American  people,  since  our  party  codes  recognize  and  act 
upon  the  maxim  that  to  the  victors  bdong  the  spoils.  Of  course, 
the  defeated  party  always  has  a  strong  perception  of  the  vidous 
immorality  of  the  nlaxim,  and  more  especially  of  the  practice  it 
involves,  but  the  victorious  party  never  has.  All  parties  de- 
nounce  it,  and  all  parties  practise  it,  just  as  defeat  makes  them 
virtuous,  or  victory  makes  them  vidous. 

The  practice  goes  further  even  than  the  maxim.    If  heads 

of  departments  were  left  free  to  make  dioice  of  subordinate 

officers,  untrammded  by  any  other  consideration  than  that  of 

securing  faithful  servants  out  of  the  ranks  of  thepartyin  power, 
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the  evil  mi^t  not  be  00  great  and  oppresdTe.  Local  and  indi- 
vidaal  intereBta^  however,  make  freedcmi  in  iqppolntnientB  almost 
impoflsible.  Thoee  interests  override  faitfafol  administration 
for  the  common  public  good;  the  npshot  being  that  local  poli- 
ticians and  members  of  Congress  seize  and  hold  possession  of  the 
Federal  offices,  almost  as  matter  of  ri^t  The  consequences 
are  visible  on  all  sides. 

Mr.  Welles  mentions  a  curious  instance  of  this  spirit:  A 
conference  was  held  at  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  one 
evening  in  March,  1861,  to  consider  the  Federal  appointments  in 
the  State  of  Kew  York,  ^^  relative  to  which  differences  of  opinion 
existed,"  not,  as  it  would  appear,  between  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  others,  but,  '**  between  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
the  Senators  from  Kew  York."  The  President  was  reluctantly 
present,  having  invited  Mr.  Welles  to  accompany  him,  and  the 
other  members  of  the  conference  were  Mr.  Seward  and  Senators 
Harris  and  King.  The  President  said  he  would  relieve  them  of 
any  embarrassment  touching  the  collector  of  customs  at  New 
York,  the  most  important  of  these  offices,  by  appointing,  upon 
his  own  responsibility,  and  from  personal  knowledge,  Hiram 
Barney,  who  had  his  confidence,  and  was  a  man  of  int^rity. 
Mr.  Welles  proceeds :  ^^  After  listening  to  the  disposition  of 
some  coUectorships  and  other  offices,  in  which  there  was  an 
approximation  to  agreement,  an  intimation  was  thrown  out  by 
Mr.  Seward  that  he  wished  the  list  \7hich  he  had  made  out,  and 
which  was  somewhat  extended,  might  be  completed,  and  the 
nominations  sent  forthwith  to  the  Senate.  This  embarrassed  the 
two  Senators,  who  were  not  prepared  for  so  hasty  a  movement 
I  inquired  if  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Attorney- 
General  had  been  consulted  and  concurred  in  the  selections. 
Mr.  Seward  said  they  had  not ;  that  it  was  unnecessary ;  that 
these  were  New  York  appointments,  and  he  and  the  Senators 
knew  better  than  any  others  what  was  best  for  the  party  and 
Administration  in  the  State ;  .  .  •  that  there  were  personal  and 
party  matters  to  be  considered,  which  neither  Mr.  Chase  nor  Hr. 
Bates  could  understand  so  well  as  himself  I "  ^  The  President  and 
Mr.  Welles  both  dissented  from  these  views ;  the  former  saying, 
that  "  to  fill  the  New  York  appointments  as  Mr.  Seward  wished, 

>  **  Lincoln  and  Seward,**  by  ex-Secretaiy  Gideon  Welles,  p.  72,  et  »eq. 
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withoat  oonBulting  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  others 
directly  interested,  wotdd,  he  was  oonvincedy  not  be  satisfactory." 
The  Senators  do  not  seem  to  have  been  embarrassed  on  aooonnt 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury ,  bat  for  themselyes,  because  of 
Mr.  Seward's  prompt  way  of  settling  their  difEerenoes  to  his 
own  satisfaction,  and  without  particular  reference  to  their  in- 
terests or  desires. 

It  was  suffldentiy  distasteful  to  Mr.  Ohase  that,  in  dispensing 
patronage,  party  interests  should  dominate  those  ot  the  common- 
weal; though  he  did  not  doubt  that  in  many  instances  vacancies 
might  properly  be  made :  for  example,  where  the  action  of  the 
incumbent  inyolved  the  principles  of  the  party,  and  that  action 
was  hostile  to  those  principles.  And  he  bdiered,  and  acted 
upon  the  belief,  that  yacandes  occurring  in  the  natural  course  of 
events,  should  be  filled  from  the  ranks  of  the  party  in  power, 
unless,  for  specific  reasons,  the  pnblic  interest  cotdd  be  otherwise 
better  served.  But  he  did  not  believe  in  a  universal  change  in 
the  Federal  offices ;  and  he  believed  still  less  in  making  those 
offices  the  mere  servitors  of  Congressmen  and  local  politicians. 
He  listened  to  their  suggestions  and  recommendations  with  a 
patient  regard  for  their  wishes,  and  a  desire  to  benefit  by  their 
local  knowledge,  and  resisted  them  when  he  thought  it  a  public 
duty  to  do  so. 

Nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  in  view  of  the  extent  and  value 
of  the  Treasury  patronage,  that  its  disposal  was  attended  by 
peculiar  vexations. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  the  Federal  offices — the  most 
important,  financially,  next  after  that  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  at  any  rate  during  the  war— is  that  of  Assistant 
Treasurer  in  the  city  of  New  York.  Its  necessarily  intimate 
connection  with  the  monetary  interests  of  the  metropolis  and 
money-centre  of  the  country,  and  its  incalculable  importance  to 
the  financial  transactions  of  the  Gk)vemment,  made  its  admin- 
istration during  the  war  one  of  great  difficulty  and  responsi- 
bility. In  1864,  over  $1,200,000,000  in  cash,  coin  and  currency, 
was  received  and  paid  over  its  counters.  Its  employes  were 
about  one  hundred  in  number,  and  they  were  chosen  with  no 
other  reference  to  their  opinions  than  tiiat  they  were  honestiy 
loyal  to  the  rightful  authorities  of  the  Government   But  above 
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•n  mere  party  considerations  were  the  indispensable  reqniie- 
ments  of  business  capacity  and  experience,  and  established  monl 
diaracter* 

Mr.  John  J.  Cisco  had  served  in  this  important  ofSoe  frmn  the 
beginning  of  President  Pierce's  term  nntfl  near  the  dose  of  the 
first  term  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  His  health  was  a  good  deal  impaired 
by  the  severe  and  incessant  demands  whidi  its  dnties  devolved 
npon  him.  He  wished  to  retire,  but  was  induced  to  remain  as 
well  by  the  solidtations  of  the  President  as  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  until  it  became  imperative  iQ)on  him  to  give  it  up. 
Li  May,  1864^  he  wrote  his  resignation,  to  take  effect  on  the  80th 
of  June  following;  and  as  it  could  be  declined  no  longer,  Mr. 
Chase  sought  a  successor. 

The  rekiticms  between  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the 
Assistant  Treasurer  at  New  York  are  of  the  most  intimate  and 
confidential  nature,  and  Mr.  Chase  f  dt  that  in  the  sdection  of 
the  new  incumbent  he  would  be  allowed  a  great  freedom  of 
dioioe,  it  being  understood  that  it  would  fall  upon  a  supporter 
of  the  Administration  and  a  man  of  known  capadty  and  int^rify. 
Mr.  Chase  was  mistaken ;  he  was  not  free  to  make  dioice  upon 
this  view  of  the  public  interest  and  of  offidal  requirement,  but 
was  expected  to  conform  his  dioice  to  the  wishes  of  Mr.  Edwin 
D.  Morgan,  a  United  States  Senator  from  New  York.  Appar- 
ently Mr«  Morgan  was  not  so  deeply  interested  in  the  business 
management  of  the  office,  as  in  the  political  opinions  of  its  em- 
ploy^. 

Three  names  were  presented  by  Mr.  Moi^n,  none  of  which 
were  satisfactory  to  Mr.  Chase.  All  three  were  utter  strangers 
to  him,  and  none  of  them  were  at  all  familiar  with  the  duties  of 
the  office ;  and  what  was  worse,  the  appointment  of  any  one  of 
the  three  meant  a  ^^  reform  "  in  the  office  in  the  interest  of  the 
conservative  faction  in  the  Republican  party.  Mr.  Chase  cared 
neither  for  the  radicals  nor  the  conservatives,  but  he  cared  a 
great  deal  for  a  safe  administration  of  the  office.  He  therefore 
offered  it  successivdy  to  three  conspicuous  financial  gentlemen  of 
New  York ;  to  Moses  Taylor,  to  Denning  Duer,  and  to  John  A. 
Stewart.  All  these  gentlemen  declined.  He  thereupon  resolved 
to  nominate  Mr.  Maunsell  B.  Field,  then  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury.    Mr.  Field  had  served  some  time  in  the  sub-Treas- 
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nrer'B  office  in  New  York  as aasmtant  to  Mr.  Cisco;  he  was  thor- 
oughly conyersant  with  its  duties,  and  had  dischai^ged  them  to 
the  satisfaction  alike  of  Mr.  Cisco  and  of  the  Treasniy,  and  be- 
cause of  the  ability  and  business  qualities  displayed  in  this  place 
had  been  transferred  to  Washington  as  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury.  His  int^rity  was  not  questioned ;  he  was  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  Cisco  and  leading  merchants  and  bankers  of  New 
York,  and  had  the  indorsement  of  all  the  Union  members  of 
Congress  from  New  York,  except  of  Mr.  Morgan.  But  he  was 
supposed  to  be  a  radical;  which  was  not  true,  though  he  was  of 
Democratic  antecedents.  It  was  perfectly  well  knowUi  however, 
that  he  would  make  few  or  no  changes  in  the  officers  and  clerks 
of  the  sub-Treasurer's  office ;  and  this  was,  after  all,  the  exact 
spot  at  which  the  shoe  pinch^ 

On  the  27th  of  June,  three  days  before  Mr.  Cisco's  resignsr 
tion  was  to  take  effect,  after  Mr.  Stewart  had  declined  the  office, 
and  Mr.  Chase  had  determined  to  offer  it  to  Mr.  Field,  he  called 
upon  Mr.  Morgan  to  confer  with  him  about  it  Mr.  Morgan 
made  no  objection  to  Mr.  Fields  but  said  that  the  chairman  of  a 
Bepublican  committee  in  New  York  had  called  upon  him  quite 
indignant  about  the  political  complexion  of  Mr.  Cisco's  office,  and 
had  insisted  that  it  must  be  rrformsd.  The  Senator  produced 
a  list  of  all  the  officers  and  clerks  in  the  office  with  lettm  set  op- 
posite the  name  of  each,  indicating  the  party  affiliation  of  the  per- 
son bearing  it.  Mr.  Chase  told  Mr.  Moigan  that  he  did  not  sup- 
pose any  considerable  number  of  the  persons  in  Mr.  Cisco's  office 
were  opponents  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  Administration,  though  no  doubt 
many  of  them  were  Democrats  (and  a  good  many  on  the  list  were 
marked  D.)  like  Daniel  S.  Dickinson  and  John  A.  Dix.  He  said 
he  could  not  admit  the  propriety  of  making  the  appointment  of 
Assistant  Treasurer  in  New  York  depend  upon  mere  partisan  or 
factional  grounds.  He  was  alarmed  at  the  spirit  manifested  in 
the  production  of  this  list ;  feeling  strongly  that  if  the  office  was 
to  be  turned  into  any  thing  like  a  political  machine  the  public  in- 
terests would  suffer,  and  his  administration  would  be  greatly  em- 
barrassed, if  not  irretrievably  damaged.  He  said  a  good*  deal  in 
this  strain  to  the  Senator ;  but  the  Senator  did  not  seem  satisfied 
with  Mr.  Chase's  views,  though  apparently  not  very  much  dis- 
satisfied either.    In  bringing  the  interview  to  a  close,  and  as  he 
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was  about  to  leave,  Mr.  Chase  said  to  Senator  Morgan  that  he 
would  consider  what  he — the  Senator — had  said,  with  every  dis- 
position to  gratify  his  wishes  if  consistent  with  poblic  intcorests. 
Mr.  Chase  did  consider  what  the  Senator  had  said,  bnt  his  mind 
was  not  changed.  That  same  evening  he  sent  a  blank  nominar 
iion  of  Mr.  Field  to  the  President  for  signature — not  doubting 
that  the  President  would  promptly  sign  it 

The  next  day,  however,  the  Secretaiy  received  a  note  from 
Mr.  linooln,  expressing  his  reluctance  to  nominate  Mr.  Field, 
because  of  the  persistent  opposition  of  Senator  Morgan.  Mr. 
Chase  replied  by  a  note  asking  a  personal  interview;  and  after^ 
ward,  not  receiving  an  answer,  by  a  letter  and  memorandum  par- 
ticularly stating  his  reasons  for  preferring  Mr.  Field.  To  this 
letter  the  President  rejoined,  stating  the  embarrassments  to  which 
he  had  been  subjected  by  certain  appointments  in  the  Kew  York 
Custom-house,  and  that  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Field  would 
create  additional  embarrassment  of  the  same  sort,  unless  Senator 
Morgan  and  those  feeling  as  he  did  could  be  brought  to  concur 
in  it  Mr.  Chase  took  this  to  be  a  distinct  dedaration  that  it 
was  necessary  to  satisfy  Senator  Morgan  and  Senator  Morgan's 
friends,  and  it  determined  him  at  once  to  resign.  He  said  he 
could  not  hold  the  office  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  upon  con- 
dition that  he  should  be  controlled  in  the  selection  of  so  impor- 
tant an  officer  as  Assistant  Treasurer  at  New  York  by  anybody 
other  than  the  President,  or  without  his  permission  to  select  from 
among  loyal  and  faithful  men  the  fittest  man  for  that  place  who 
would  accept  it,  and  with  whom  his  relations  could  be  as  cordial 
and  confidential  as  they  had  been  with  Mr.  Cisco.  In  a  letter  of 
reply  to  the  President,  he  stated  the  general  rule  which,  in  his 
judgment,  ought  to  govern  selections  for  official  trusts;  and 
added  that,  although  Mr.  Cisco's  temporary  withdrawal  ^  relieved 
the  immediate  difficulty,  he  could  not  but  feel  that  his  continu- 
ance in  the  Treasury  was  not  altogether  agreeable  to  him — the 
President — ^and  was  certainly  too  full  of  difficulty  and  embarrass- 
ment, and  painful  responsibility,  to  allow  a  wish  on  his  ]>art  to 
retain  it  He  inclosed  his  resignation,  therefore,  and  said  it 
would  be  a  relief  if  the  President  would  accept  it    This  was  on 

>  In  answer  to  a  letter  and  telegram,  Mr.  Cisco  had  consented  to  remain  another 
quarter. 
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the  29th  of  June.  On  the  80th  the  President  answered.  Of  all 
he  had  said  in  commendation  of  Mr.  Chase's  fidelity  and  ability, 
he  said  in  that  letter,  he  had  nothing  to  nnsay ;  but  that  'Mr. 
Chase  and  himself  had  reached  that  point  of  mntoal  embarrass- 
ment in  their  official  relations  whicdi|  it  seemed,  could  not  be 
oyeroome  consistently  with  the  public  service.  He  therefore  ac- 
cepted the  resignation. 

So  ended  Mr.  Chase's  career  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

....  Mr.  Chief-Jnstice  Taney  died  on  the  12th  of  October 
sabseqnent  to  Mr.  Chase's  resignation.  The  late  Chief-Jnstice'i? 
extreme  old  age  and  feeble  health  had,  even  in  his  life,  led  to  some 
specalation  as  to  his  successor,  and  the  President  had  signified 
his  purpose,  should  a  vacancy  happen  in  that  office  during  his 
term,  to  fill  it  by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Chase.  When  the 
vacangr  occuxred,  however,  various  circumstances  conspired  to 
delay  an  appointment  Chief  among  these  was  the  pendengr  of 
the  presidential  election,  and  the  prompt  appearance  of  rival 
candidates  for  the  office.  The  most  active  of  these  was  Associate- 
Justice  Swayne,  already  a  member  of  the  court,  and  the  most 
confident  was  Postmaster-Gtoneral  Blair,  who  was  supported  by 
Mr.  Seward.  Mr.  Chase  had  in  the  Cabinet  two  faithful  friends, 
Mr.  Stanton  and  Mr.  Fessenden ;  and  outside  of  the  Cabinet,  he 
was  earnestly  befriended  by  Mr.  Sumner  and  Senator  Sherman. 
His  nomination  was  urged  by  a  large  majority  of  the  Bepublican 
journals ;  and  the  public  sentiment  of  the  country  was  unmis- 
takably in  his  favor.  But  he  had  vigorous  and  vindictive 
enemies,  and  these  opposed  him  persistently,  and,  to  all  outward 
appearance,  with  large  prospect  of  success,  though  the  President 
kept  silent.  On  the  veiy  morning  of  Mr.  Chase's  nomination,  a 
self-appointed  deputation  of  his  Ohio  enemies  waited  upon  tlie 
President  to  protest  against  it  They  could  not  deny  Mr.  Chase's 
fitness,  nor  his  fiddity  to  principles,  nor  the  integrity  and  purity 
of  his  character,  nor  the  prevailing  public  sentiment  in  his  favor ; 
but  they  sought  to  inflame  the  President  by  producing  some  let- 
ters of  his  in  which  Mr.  Lincoln  was  rather  freely  criticised. 
The  President  read  them,  and  with  characteristic  humor  observed, 
that  if  Mr.  Chase  had  said  harsh  things  about  him,  he,  in  his  turn, 
had  said  harsh  things  about  Mr.  Chase,  which  squared  the  account. 
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Ifr  lineolB's  eitiiiitte  of  llie  gnmdrar  ofM^^ 
of  the  inbgtwititl  grettnea  and  nolOitjr  of  his  disnetery  was  not 
dimmi Aid  ty  the  eatranganept  whiA  had  arisen  b^ 
for  in  the  Teiy  heat  of  ithehadaaid:  ''Of  all  the  great  men  I 
hare  erer  known,  Chase  is  eqval  to  about  one  and  a  half  of  the 
best  of  them."  With  his  own  hand  he  wrote  ont  the  nomina- 
tion,  and  sent  it  to  the  Senate  with  a  profonnd  aense  of  the  pro- 
pri^  and  fitneas  of  the  act  This  waa  on  the  6th  of  Deoembery 
1864.  TheSenateconfinned  the  nomination  withont  a  reEerence. 
Mr.  Ohaae  airived  in  Washington  in  the  evening  of  that  same 
day y  and  ICra.  Spnigoe  had  the  happiness  first  to  ssliite  her  father 
with  the  august  title  of  Ghief -Jnstice.  Mr.  Ohaae  bdiered  the 
attainment  of  this  oflSce  to  be  the  summit  of  his  ambitioii,  and 
before  deeping  wrote  the  President  a  note  of  grateful  thanh% 
dedaiing,  howevery  that  more  than  ofSoe  he  prind  the  Presi- 
dent's friendship  and  good-wilL 


•   •   •   • 


CHAPTER  XLVI. 

Mr.  Cham  to  iU  Pruident 

I  RESIGN  the  ofBoe  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  which  I  hare 
had  the  honor  to  hold  imder  your  appointment. 
*'  Whatever  aervice  my  mooeiior  may  desire  of  me,  in  making  him  ac- 
quainted with  the  condition  and  operations  of  the  department,  will  be  most 
cheerftaDy rendered.  •  •  •** 

•    Th$  Prmident  to  Mr.  Oham. 
''Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Treasory :  Please  do  not  go  oat  of  town. 

Th$  PretidmU  to  Mr.  8eieard  and  Mr.  Cham. 

^ .  .  .  .  Ton  have  respectiyely  tendered  me  yonr  resignations  as  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  Secretary  of  the  Treasory  of  the  United  States.  I  am 
apprised  of  the  circumstances  which  may  render  this  course  personally 
desirable  to  each  of  you ;  but  after  most  anxious  consideration,  my  delib- 
erate judgment  is  that  the  public  interest  does  not  admit  of  it  I  hare 
therefore  to  request  that  you  will  resume  the  duties  of  your  respectiye  de- 
partments. ..." 

Mr.  Beuard  to  Mr.  Ohtm. 

**WAiauniiius;  JhotmJbmr  U,  1S8a. 
'^  •  •  .  •  I  haye  this  mombg  sent  to  the  President  a  note  of  which  the 
inclosed  is  a  copy.  .  .  . '' 

Mr.  Seward*  $  NoU  to  tks  Pntidmii. 
**'DnAXoaKt  w  8«at^  Wisbdwioo;  IhctmSbmr  U,  186S;  Amrfay  Morning. 

*^ .  ...  I  haye  cheeifbUy  resumed  the  functions  of  this  department,  in 
obedience  to  your  command.  ..." 
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Mr.  ChtmUMr. 


**..••  I]ii;TeraociTed7aiirBoCii^«iidakoacaIllha&]lK.ineolajy  to 
whom  I  hsfe  pfondted  to  tend  thePzoidait  a 

**  M J  icAedioiit  ftTCagtliea  my  eofmetkm  tlist  beiag 
out  of  tho  Cibioci,  so  iiBpoiliiit  pvblic  fiitm.il  bow  miiiim  my  iHwii 
toSt^    Ifljidd  thk  Judgment, it  wffl  be  in  dcftmoe  to 
wlddi  imDj  leem  to  ma  to  be  imlbimdfid,    I  win  deep  on  it. 


Mr.  Ckmm  U  tk$  PrmidaiL 

^  •  •  •  •  On  SetmdAj  aftcfnoon  I  reeeiTed  yoor  note  addwed  to  Mr. 
Seward  and  mjid^  denring  OS  to  mome  the  chaige  of  oor  mpediTede- 
partmenta.  I  had  Joat  written  jon  a  letter  exptemiug  qnite  anoflicr  Jodg- 
menty  and  that  yon  may  ftiDy  imdentand  my  afntimenta  I  now  aend  that 
letter  to  yoo. 

^Toor  note  of  ooime  required  me  to  xeoonaider  my  ^ewa;  andalbrUier 
xeaaon  for  reoonaideration  waa  next  day  fimiibed,  in  the  receipt  fhvn  Mc 
Seward  of  a  copy  of  hia  reply  to  a  note  from  yon— identical  with  that  aent 
to  me— annoandng  that  he  had  reaomed  the  dntiea  of  the  State  B^mri- 


M I  cannot  aay  that  reflection  haa  muchf  if  at  aD,  changed  my  original 
impreaaion ;  but  it  haa  led  me  to  the  condvuion  that  I  ought  in  thia  mat- 
ter to  conform  my  action  to  your  judgment  and  wiahea. 

^I  ahaU  therefore  resume  my  poet  aa  Secretary  of  the  Treaaory;  ready, 
howerer,  at  any  moment  to  rerign  St,  if^  in  your  Judgment,  the  ancoeaa 
of  your  Adminiatraticm  may  be  in  the  elighteat  degree  promoted  there- 
by. •.. '» 

Mr.  Choie  to  the  Preiident—Cop^  of  LeUer  Mudsd  toinths  Foregamg  2M». 

^ ....  I  intended  going  to  Philadelphia  thia  afternoon,  but  ahall  of 
course  obeenre  your  direction  not  to  go  out  of  town. 

''  Will  you  aUow  me  to  say  that  something  you  said  or  looked,  when  I 
banded  you  my  resignatipn  this  morning,  made  on  my  mind  the  imprea- 
aion that  haying  received  the  resignations  both  of  Governor  Seward  and 
myself^  you  felt  that  you  could  relieve  yourself  from  trouble  by  declining 
to  accept  either,  and  that  this  feeling  ^as  one  of  gratification  t 

*'  Let  me  assure  you  that  few  things  could  give  me  so  much  satia&o- 
tion  aa  to  promote,  in  any  way,  your  comfort,  especially  if  I  might  pro- 
mote at  the  same  time  the  success  of  your  Administration,  and  the  g^ood 
of  the  country  which  is  so  near  your  heart. 

^*But  I  am  very  far  from  desiring  you  to  decline  accepting  my  resigna- 
tion; very  far  from  thinking,  indeed,  that  its  non-acceptance  and  my 
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continoanoe  in  the  Treasury  Department  will  be  most  for  your  comfort  or 
for  the  benefit  of  the  country. 

*'  On  the  contrary,  I  could  not  if  I  would^  conceal  from  myself  that 
recent  erents  haye  too  rudely  Jostled  the  unity  of  your  Cabinet,  and  dis- 
closed an  opinion  too  deeply  seated,  and  too  generally  receiyed  in  Con- 
gress and  in  the  country,  to  be  sa£ely  disregarded,  that  the  concord  in 
Judgment  and  action,  essential  to  sucoessftd  administration,  does  not  pre- 
yail  among  its  members. 

'*By  some,  the  embarrassment  of  administration  is  attributed  to  me; 
by  others  to  Mr.  Seward;  by  others  still  to  other  heads  of  departments. 
Kow,  neither  Mr.  Seward  nor  myself  is  essential  to  you  or  to  the  country. 
We  both  earnestly  wish  to  be  rdiered  from  the  oppressiye  charge  of  our 
respectiye  departments,  and  we  haye  both  placed  our  resignations  in  your 
hands. 

*' A  redgnation  is  a  graye  act;  neyer  performed  l^  a  right-minded 
man  without  forethought  or  with  reserye.  I  tendered  mine  from  a  sense 
of  duty  to  the  country,  to  you,  and  to  myself;  and  I  tendered  it  to  be  ac- 
cepted.   So  didf  as  you  haye  been  frilly  assured,  Mr.  Seward  tender  his. 

'*  I  trust,  therefore,  that  you  will  regard  yourself  as  completely  relieyed 
from  all  personal  considen^ons.  It  is  my  honest  conyiction  that  we  can 
both  better  serye  you  and  the  country  at  this  time  ss  piiyate  citizens  than 
in  your  Cabinet. 

*^  Retiring  from  the  post  to  which  you  called  me,  let  me  assure  you  that 
I  shall  carry  with  me  eyen  a  deeper  respect  and  a  warmer  affection  for  you 
than  I  brought  with  me  into  it.  •  .  . " 

Mr.  Chan  U  the  Pretident 

"WAiaumw;  JUnMry  S7,  ISSS. 

'<....!  learned  to-day  at  the  Senate-Chamber  that  the  nomination 
of  Mark  Howard,  to  be  collector  of  internal  reyenue  for  the  First  District 
of  Connecticut,  was  rejected  by  that  body. 

'*  It  is  due  to  Mr.  Howard  to  say  that  a  no  more  fidthfril,  capable,  or 
honest  man,  has  been  appointed  to  any  coUectorship  under  the  law ;  and 
that  he  has  performed  the  responsible  duties  of  the  office  to  the  entire 
satisfaction  of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Reyenue  and  myselfl 

*'  I  am  told  by  Senators  that  Mr.  Howard's  nomination  was  rejected  at 
the  instance  of  Senator  Dixon,  and  merely  in  deference  to  his  personal 
wishes,  notwithstanding  the  unanimous  report  of  the  Committee  on  Finance 
in  fisiYor  of  confirmation,  and  without  the  slightest  impeachment  of  the 
character  or  capacity  of  the  nominee. 

**  Such,  I  haye  no  doubt,  is  the  fact;  and  I  feel  bound  by  my  duty  to 
an  honest  man,  to  your  Administration,  and  to  the  public  interests  placed 
under  my  charge  in  thiv  department,  to  protest,  most  respectftilly,  against 
the  appointment  to  the  yacancy  created  by  this  rejection,  of  any  person 
recommended  by  the  gentleman  who  procured  it.    Such  an  apppointment 
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would,  indeed,  maidftetl j  tend  to  the  groieeet  abiiMs ;  fiir  if  gfiiflfif  ■■ 
hostile  to  a  particalar  nominee,  or  eager  to  aecnre  liia  place  for  soma  ibr 
Torite,  can  expect  to  control  the  appointment,  after  refection,  it  ia  mani- 
feat  that  confirmationa  win  depend  leaa  on  merit  thtti  on  animonty  or 


^  In  my  Judgment,  Mr.  Howard  thould  be  renominated  in  order  Hiat 
the  Senate  may  haye  an  opportmiity  to  reoondder  ite  action,  cafanly  and 
diapaesionately.  His  renomination,  nnder  the  dicnmatanoea,  aeema  to  me 
a  abnple  act  of  Jnatice  to  liim,  and  a  proper  aaaertioa  of  your  own  rig^t  to 
haye  your  nominationa  considered  on  their  merita. 

'*  ^  therefore,  >aend  a  renomination  for  your  conaideratlon,  and  jonr 
signatore,  if  approyed. 

"  Should  your  Judgment  differ  from  mine  on  thia  point,  I  ahall  aak  per- 
mission to  recommend  some  other  person,  selected  on  the  same  oonaidcra- 
tiona  which  goyemed  my  original  reoommendatioii  of  Mr.  Howard,  name> 
ly,  capacity,  integrity,  and  fidelity  to  the  country  and  to  your  Adminia- 
tration.  .  .  .** 

The  PreiideiU  to  Mr.  (num. 

^  •  •  .  •  After  much  reflection,  and  with  a  good  deal  of  pain  that  it  is 
adyerse  to  your  wish,  I  haye  concluded  that  it  is  best  not  to  renominate 
Mr.  Howard  for  collector  of  internal  reyenue  at  Hartford.  Senator  Dizoo, 
redding  at  Hartford,  and  Mr.  Loomis,  the  repreaentatiye  of  the  distzict. 
Join  in  reconmiending  Edward  Goodman  for  the  place,  and  so  ftr  no  one 
has  presented  a  different  name.  I  wHl  thank  you,  thoefore,  to  send  me 
a  nomination  at  once  for  Mr.  Goodman.  .  .  .^ 

Mr.  Cham  to  the  Pre$ident,  Imt  not  ionk 

•"  WAnnraToa,  Mardi  8. 186S. 

'^  .  .  .  Finding  myself  unable  to  approye  the  manner  in  which  selec- 
tions for  appointment  to  important  trusts  in  this  department  haye  been 
recentiy  made,  and  being  unwilling  to  remain  responsible  for  its  adminia- 
tration,  under  existing  circumstances,  I  respectfully  resign  the  office  of 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  .  .  .'' 

Mr.  Chase  to  the  PreeiderU. 

**  WASBoraTOV,  JToir  11, 186S. 

'^  .  .  .  Some  weeks  ago  you  yerbally  directed  me  to  inyestigate  the 
papers  coimected  with  the  case  of  collector  of  the  Puget  Sound  district, 
and  to  report  the  result  to  you. 

''Almost  immediately  afterward,  important  business  of  my  department 
called  me  to  the  Eastern  cities.  On  leaying,  I  directed  the  Assistant 
Secretary  to  examine  all  the  papers,  arrange  them  in  proper  order,  and 
make  a  brief  of  the  contents,  so  that,  on  my  return,  I  could  at  once  make 
the  inyestigation  you  required. 
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"I  came  back  on  Friday  night  (8th),  and  waa  informed  by  the 
Aidstant  Secretary  that  you  had  ahready  directed  him  to  make  out  and 
•end  to  yon  a  commission  for  a  new  collector. 

'*  This  information  sorpxised  and  greatly  pained  me ;  for  I  had  not 
thought  it  possible  that  you  would  remoye  an  officer  of  my  dei>artment 
without  awaiting  the  result,  although  somewhat  delayed,  of  ax^*  inyesti- 
gation,  directed  by  yoursdf^  and  appoint  a  successor,  for  whoae  action  I 
must  be  largely  responsible,  without  eyen  consulting  me  on  the  aubject 

**  To-day,  I  haye  receiyed  your  note,  stating  that  the  person  iot  whom, 
in  my  absence,  a  commission  was  prepared,  is  deceased ;  and  directing  one 
to  be  made  out  for  another  person  of  whom  I  know  absolutely  nothing. 

**  It  has  been  and  is  my  ardent  desire  to  serre  you,  hj  faithful  seryice 
to  the  country,  in  the  responsible  post  to  which  you  haye  called  me ;  but  I 
cannot  hope  to  succeed  in  doing  so  if  the  selection  of  persons  to  fill 
subordinate  places  in  the  department  is  to  be  made,  not  only  without  my 
concurrence,  but  without  my  knowledge. 

'*  I  can  ask,  of  course,  nothing  more  than  conference.  The  right  of 
appointment  belongs  to  you ;  and  if^  after  fair  consideration  of  my  yiews, 
in  any  case,  your  Judgment  in  relation  to  a  proper  selection  differs  from 
mine,  it  is  my  duty  to  acquiesce  cheerfhlly  in  your  determination;  unless, 
indeed,  the  case  be  one  of  such  a  character  as  to  Justify  my  withdrawal 
from  my  post  I  haye,  howeyer,  a  right  to  be  consulted.  That  right  waa 
yirtually  conceded  to  me  when  you  inyited  me  to  assume  the  charge  of 
the  department,  and  make  myself  responsible  for  its  administration. 

'*  The  blank  commission  which  you  direct  me  to  send  you  is  inclosed ; 
for  to  obey  your  directions,  so  long  as  I  shall  hold  office  under  you,  is  my 
duty.  It  is  inclosed,  howeyer,  with  my  most  respectful  protest  against 
the  precedent,  and  with  the  assurance  that  if  you  find  any  thing  in  my 
yiews  to  which  your  own  sense  ot  duty  will  not  permit  you  to  assent,  I 
will  unhesitatingly  relieye  you  firom  all  embarrassment,  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  by  tendering  you  my  resignation.  •  •  .  **  ^ 

>  This  letter  to  Mr.  Lincoln  grew  out  of  the  case  of  Victor  Smith,  who  htd  heen 
appointed  collector  for  the  district  of  Paget  Sound  upon  Mr.  Chase*8  own  responsi- 
bility ;  Smith  being  an  old  Ohio  acquaintance  of  perfectly  good  character.  The 
ofdce  was  of  considerable  importance ;  but  Victor  Smith  was  a  man  not  Tery  likely 
to  become  popular  on  the  Pacific  coast— or  anywhere  else.  He  beUered  in  spirit- 
rappings,  and  was  an  arowed  abolitionist ;  he  whined  a  great  deal  about  *'  progress," 
wu  somewhat  arrogant  in  manner  and  intolerant  in  speech;  and  speedily  made 
himself  thorouglily  unpopular  In  his  ofllce.  Graye  chaiges  were  alleged  against 
him,  but  they  were  not  sustained ;  and  a  deputation  of  dtixens  came  all 
fh>m  Puget*s  Sound  to  Washington  to  secure  his  remoTal,  and  spent  more  money  in 
coming  and  going  than  the  oflBoe  was  worth.  Smith  told  his  side  of  the  story ;  the 
Secretary  beliered  him,  and  conyinced  that  to  make  the  remoral  would  work  injury 
to  the  public  serrioe  and  wrong  to  an  innocent  man,  resolyed  to  stand  by  him  eren 
to  the  point  of  relinquishing  ofllce.  During  Mr.  Chasers  temporary  absence  firom 
Washington  the  President  appointed  Henry  Clay  Wilson  collector  in  Smithes  place, 
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Mj  can  nerer  pennit  mTself  to  be  diiyen  into  any  hotdle  or  nnftiendlj 
podtion  as  to  Mr,  Lincoln.  His  course  towird  me  has  alwAys  been  so 
hit  and  kind;  his  progress  toward  entire  agreement  with  me  on  the 
great  question  of  slarery  has  been  so  constant,  though  rather  slower  than 
I  wished  for,  and  his  general  character  is  so  marked  by  traits  which  com- 
mand respect  and  affection,  that  I  can  nerer  consent  to  any  thing  which  he 
himself  could  or  would  consider  ss  incompatible  with  perfect  honor  and 
good  fldth,  if  I  were  capable— which  I  hope  I  am  not— of  a  departure 
from  either,  eren  where  an  enemy  might  be  concerned*  ..." 

Mr.  Cham  U  Eiram  Bammif. 

*WAiauniw;  Jkomdbw  1,  IMI. 
^.  •  .  .  Ray  wishes  you  may  come  and  so  do  I,  though  l^  no  means 
certain  it  is  otmutk  consequence  you  should. 

**  The  President  will  make  many  important  recommendations  in  his 
message,  which  I  am  afraid  he  will  iijure  \j  too  much  specification  and 
detaiL  Possibly  you  may  be  of  use  to  the  country  and  to  the  President, 
Incoming.  ,  .  .^ 

Mr.  Oha$$  toB.  A.  Bpemoer^  MadUon^  WU. 

"WAiaumw;  Dtotmlbtt  4, 18Mi 

*'.•••  I  haye  not  the  slightest  wish  to  press  any  claims  upon  the 
consideration  of  friends  or  the  public  There  is  certainly  a  purpose, 
howerer,  to  use  my  name,  and  I  do  not  feel  bound  to  object  to  it.  On  the 
contrary,  were  the  post  in  which  these  friends  desire  to  place  me  as  low  ss 
it  is  high,  I  should  feel  bound  to  render  in  it  all  the  sendee  possible  to  our 
common  country.  ..." 

To  WlilUam  Orion^  Btq.^  tflkw  York. 

"Wimuinw,  J>90tmV§t  U^  ISM. 

'*....  The  only  thing  out  of  place  in  yourlett^  is  your  ^icati-apology 
for  freedom  in  writing. 

'*  I  hare  never  doubted  Mr.  Barney's  integrity  or  his  personal  friend- 
ship. I  haye  known  him  more  than  twenty  yean ;  and  to  lose  fiedth  in 
him  would  be  like  a  wrench  from  old  moorings.  •  .  .  ** 

Thi$  PrtMent  to  Mr.  OKam. 

*  Wamukiwm,  Jammarjf  11, 1864. 

**....  I  am  recdyiog  letters  and  dispatches  indicating  an  expectation 
that  Mr.  Barney  is  to  leaye  the  custom-house  at  New  York.  Haye  you 
anything  on  the  subject?  •  •  • '' 

Mr.  Chat0  to  the  PreMenL 

"WiiBDraiox,  Janmaiy  1M,  186L 
*'....  I  am  to-day  fifty-six  years  old.    I  haye  never  consciously  and 
deliberately  injured  one  fellow-man.    It  is  too  late  for  me  to  b^gin  by 
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sacrificiiig  to  clamor  the  reptxtatioii  of  a  man  whom  I  haye  known  fatr 
more  than  twenty  yean,  and  whose  repnte  for  honesty  has  heen  all  thmt 
time  nnsollied.  I  shall  not  recommend  the  remoral  of  Mr.  Bamey,  except 
upon  snch  show  of  misconduct,  or  incapacity,  as  makes  it  my  dnty  to  do 
so.    In  snch  a  case  I  shall  not  shrink  from  my  duty. 

"I  pretend  no  indifference  to  the  consequences,  penonal  to  myaeli^ 
which  yon  refer  to  as  likely  to  foUow  this  arowal  on  my  part  But  the 
approyal  of  my  own  consdence  is  dearer  to  me  than  political  position,  and 
I  shall  cheerfhlly  sacrifice  the  latter  to  preserye  the  former. 

'*  Some  days  since  yon  sent  me  a  note  in  relation  to  a  biographical  sketch 
to  be  printed  in  a  Philadelphia  i>eriod]caL    It  was  a  matter  in  which  I 
had  no  concern.    If  anybody  wants  my  autograph,  and  I  haye  time,  I  giTC 
it ;  if  anybody  wants  to  take  my  daguerreotype  or  photograph,  and  I  hara 
time,  I  sit  for  it;  if  anybody  wants  to  take  my  l\fs^  in  the  way  of  a  bio- 
graphical sketch,  I  let  him  toAe  it^  and  if  I  haye  time  giye  snch  information 
as  is  wanted,  that  he  may  take  it  the  more  readily.    Some  friends  wanted 
snch  a  sketch  prepared,  and  engaged  a  gentleman  to  prepare  it    The  pub- 
lisher of  the  American  Exchange  and  Review — a  respectable  periodical,  by- 
the-way,  I  am  told — ^was  about  to  print  a  series  of  such  sketches,  and  pro- 
posed to  begin  with  one  of  me.     How  could  I  object  f    He  asked  for 
subscriptions,  and  obtained  them.    How  could  I  control  or  superyise  that  f 
I  was  yery  busy  with  the  afhirs  of  my  department,  and  had  no  time  to 
look  after  such  matters,  eyen  had  I  been  aware  of  what  was  being  done. 
If  I  had  been  consulted,  I  should  certainly  haye  otrjected  to  any  subscrip- 
tion by  Mr.  Jay  Cooke  or  his  brother,  except  such  a  moderate  one  as  an j 
friend  might  haye  made.    Not  that  any  wrong  was  intended  or  done ;  but 
because  the  act  was  subject  to  misconstruction,  and  there  are  so  manj 
ready  to  misconstrue.    Mr.  Jay  Cooke  is  a  friend,  and  though  he  did  not 
subscribe  to  the  sketch,  he  doubtless  sanctioned  the  subscription  of  his 
brother  Henry,  who  is  also  a  friend  (and  the  son  of  a  friend),  whose  friend- 
ship was  formed  when  I  was  powerless  to  bestow  fayors.    Neither  of  the 
brothers,  nor  the  father,  has  eyer  receiyed  at  my  hands  since  I  haye  had 
some  power,  any  fayor  which  they  haye  not  earned  by  strenuous  and 
untiring  labors  for  the  public  interest ;  nor  any  which  my  worst  enemy 
would  not  haye  receiyed  as  freely  had  he  rendered  the  same  sendees. 
What  Mr.  H.  D.  Cooke  did  about  the  unfortunate  biography  was  done  of 
his  own  accord  without  prompting  from  me,  and  his  brother's  approyal 
was  giyen  in  the  same  way.  .  •  . 

'*  You  will  pardon  me  if  I  write  as  one  somewhat  moved.  It  makes  me 
hate  public  life  when  I  realize  how  powerless  are  the  most  faithM  labors 
and  the  most  upright  conduct  to  protect  any  man  from  carping  enyy  or 
malignant  denunciations ;  and  how  little  he  can  expect  even  from  the  best 
and  most  inteligent  when  such  noises  preyail.  It  is  almost  equally  pain^ 
fbl  to  think  how  little  friends  are  disposed  to  bear  with  mistakes  and  inad- 
yertences  of  other  friends,  and  how  ready  to  make  me  responsible  for 
theirs  as  well  as  my  own.  •  •  . " 
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T9  Jamet  O.  BlaU,  ^.,  ToUdo^  Ohio. 

Your  Und  note  ii  Just  ncdTed.  Ai  it  has  been  eo  long  on  the 
way  I  haye  telegraphed  yon  that  I  will  reply  by  maiL 

**  At  the  inatance  of  many  who  think  that  the  public  intereeti  would  be 
promoted  by  my  election  to  the  chief  magistracy,  a  committee,  compoeed 
of  prominent  Senaton  and  RepretentatiTet  and  dtisenaj  haa  been  organized 
here  for  taking  meaaorea  to  promote  that  otject 

*'  This  committee,  though  a  sub-committee,  has  confored  with  me,  and 
I  haye  explained  to  them  the  oljections  which  seemed  to  me  to  exist 
against  any  use  of  my  name  in  that  connection.  They  haye  taken  these 
objections  into  consideration,  and  assure  me  that  they  think  I  ought  not 
to  refose  its  use ;  and  I  haye  consented  to  their  widies,  assuring  them, 
howeyer,  that  wheneyer  any  oondderation,  either  by  them  or  by  the  Mends 
of  the  cause,  thought  entitled  to  weight,  should  indicate  the  expediency  of 
any  other  course,  no  consideration  of  personal  ddicacy  should  be  allowed 
to  preyent  its  being  taken. 

*'  If  I  know  my  own  heart,  I  desire  nothing  so  much  as  the  suppression 
of  this  rebellion  and  the  reBstablishment  of  union,  order,  and  prosperity, 
on  sure  and  safe  foundations ;  and  I  should  despise  myself  if  I  felt  capable 
of  allowing  any  personal  otjects  to  influence  me  to  any  action  which 
would  affisct,  by  one  Jot  or  tittle,  iijuxiously,  the  accomplishment  of  those 
objects.  And  it  is  a  source  of  real  gradfici^on  to  belieye  that  those  who 
desire  my  nomination,  desire  it  on  public  grounds  alone,  and  will  not  hesi- 
tate, in  any  matter  which  may  concern  me,  to  act  upon  such  grounds  and 
on  such  grounds  only. 

"  Of  course,  under  these  circumstances,  I  desire  the  support  of  Ohio. 
If,  howeyer,  it  shall  be  the  pleasure  of  a  minority  of  our  friends  in  Ohio  to 
indicate  a  preference  for  another,  I  shall  accept  their  action  with  that  cheer- 
ful acquiescence  which  is  due  from  me  to  friends  who  haye  trusted  and 
honored  me  beyond  any  claim  or  merit  of  mine." 

Mr.  OhMB  to  Jacob  Seatan^  B$q. 

*'....  I  return  Mr.  Bachelor's  letter.  I  should  despise  myself  if  I 
felt  capable  of  appointing  or  remoying  a  man  for  the  sake  of  the  president 
cy«  Captain  Grace  has  been  retained  because  I  haye  been  assured  by 
many  reliable  political  friends  that  he  discharged  his  duties  faithfully  and 
well,  and  because  there  was  no  proof  that  he  was  hostile  to  the  Qoyem- 
ment.  I  was  at  one  time  strongly  inclined  to  remoye  him  because  of 
allegations  that  he  especially  consorted  and  sympathized  with  the  men 
who  obstruct,  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  and 
I  haye  not  yet  absolutely  determinedwhat  shall  be  done.  When  I  act  I 
shall  act  upon  public  considerations,  not  personaL 

'*  I  haye  neyer  sought  to  manage  newspapers.  If  they  haye  supported 
82 
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me  I  haye  been  glad  of  it,  and  gratefuL  If  they  have  opposed,  U  has 
been  their  own  matter,  and  I  haye  let  them  take  their  oooFBe.  I  haTS 
nerer  undertaken  and  nerer  ehall  undertake,  to  manipulate  the  preea.  •  •  • 
*'  So  far  as  the  presidency  is  concerned,  I  must  leaye  that  wholly  to  the 
people.  Those  of  them  who  think  that  the  pnblic  good  will  be  promoted 
by  adherence  to  the  one-term  principle,  and  by  the  use  of  my  name,  are 
ftiUy  competent,  and  Ui  more  competent  than  I  am,  to  bring  the  matter 
before  the  public  generally ;  and  the  people  will  dispose  of  the  case  ac- 
cording to  their  own  Judgment  Whatever  disposition  they  make  of  it,  I 
shall  be  content  Hy  time  is  wholly  absorbed  by  my  pnblic  duties ;  and 
I  can  best  serve  the  public,  and  my  friends  too,  by  the  fidthfhl  discharge 
of  them.  •  .  .*' 

Mr.  Ohoie  to  Flamm  BaUy  B$q.^  CuickmaU. 

•*WAniMKMi,  nbruarf  %  16SL 

^.  .  •  .  Yon  ask'for  the  rigns  of  the  times.  At  present  they  seem  to 
indicate  the  renomination  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  His  personal  popularity  Sa 
great  and  deserved.  If  to  his  kindliness  of  spirit  and  good  sense  he  Joined 
strong  will  and  energetic  action,  there  would  be  little  left  to  wish  tar  in 
him.  As  it  is,  I  think  that  he  will  be  likely  to  dose  his  first  term  with 
more  glory  than  he  will  the  second,  should  he  be  reelected.  •  •  . 

"  Of  course,  if  my  name  is  to  be  brought  forward  at  all,  I  sfiaU  be  glad 
to  have  Ohio  decidedly  on  my  side.  Indeed,  if  Ohio  should  express  a 
preference  for  any  other  person,  I  would  not  allow  my  name  to  be  used. 

'*I  shall  be  entirely  content  to  retire,  as  soon  as  the  condition  of  the 
finances  will  permit,  to  a  private  station,  and  hope  their  condition  will 
permit  it  before  the  lapse  of  many  months.  ..." 

The  Praident  to  Mr.  Oha$e. 

**  Waibzhotox,  Fiibruaty  U,  1861 
''....  I  have  felt  considerable  anxiety  concerning  the  custom-house 
at  New  York.  Mr.  Barney  has  suffered  no  abatement  of  my  confidence  in 
his  honor  and  integrity ;  and  yet  I  am  convinced  that  he  has  ceased  to  be 
master  of  his  position.  A  man  by  the  name  of  Bailey,*  whom  I  asn 
unconscious  of  ever  having  seen,  or  even  having  heard  of  except  in  thia 
connection,  expects  to  be,  and  even  now  assumes  to  be,  collector  do  fada, 
while  Mr.  Barney  remains  nominally  so.  This  Mr.  Bailey,  as  I  understand, 
having  been  summoned  as  a  witness  to  testify  before  a  committee  of  the 
House  of  Bepresentatives,  which  purposed  investigating  the  New  York 

*  Mr.  J.  F.  Bailey  was  a  special  agent  of  the  Treasury  Department^  assigned  to 
daty  in  connection  with  the  operations  of  the  New  York  Gostom-Hoase.  Before 
that  time  he  had  been  a  clerk  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  He  was 
a  man  of  great  industry  and  energy,  of  admitted  ability,  and  of  onimpeadhed  per- 
sonal character  until  a  much  later  period.  He  was  responsibly  indorsed ;  among 
others  by  Senator  Fessenden.  He  was  full  of  ambition,  and  ought  to  have  risen 
to  an  honorable  eminence. 
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Custom-Honae,  took  occasion  to  call  on  the  chaiiman  in  adyanoei  and  to 
endeayor  to  nnotlicr  the  inrettigation,  by  laying,  among  other  things,  that 
whatever  might  be  developedi  the  President  wonld  take  no  action,  and 
that  the  committee  would  thereby  be  placed  unpleasantly.  The  public 
interest  cannot  £iil  to  suffar  in  the  hands  of  this  irresponsible  and 
unscrupulous  man.  I  propose  sending  Mr.  Barney  minister  to  Portugal, 
as  eridence  of  my  continued  confidence  in  him.  I  wrote  the  draft  of  this 
letter  two  weeks  ago,  but  delayed  sending  it  for  a  reason  which  I  will 
state  when  I  see  you.  •  .  .'^ 

'*  The  Fmera^  dteular.'^ 

**  WAonMORi  JMrnofir,  1861 

*'...•  The  morements  recently  made  throughout  the  country,  to 
secure  the  renomination  of  President  Lincoln,  render  necessary  counter- 
action on  the  part  of  those  unconditional  Mends  of  the  Union  who  differ 
from  the  policy  of  the  Administration. 

*'  So  long  as  no  efforts  were  made  to  forestall  the  political  action  of  the 
people,  it  was  both  wise  and  patriotic  for  all  true  friends  of  the  Goyem- 
meot  to  deyote  their  influence  to  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion ;  but 
when  it  becomes  evident  that  party  and  the  machinery  of  official  influence 
are  being  used  to  secure  the  perpetuation  of  the  present  Administration, 
those  who  conscientiously  believe  that  the  interests  of  the  country  and  of 
freedom  demand  a  change  in  fkror  of  vigor  and  purity  and  nationality, 
have  no  choice  but  to  appeal  at  once  to  the  people  before  it  is  too  late  to 
secure  a  fair  discussion  of  principles.  Those  in  behalf  of  whom  this  appeal 
is  made  have  thoughtftilly  surveyed  the  political  field,  and  have  arrived 
at  the  following  conclusions : 

*'  1.  That  even  were  the  reflection  of  Mr.  Lincoln  desirable,  it  is  prac- 
tically impossible  against  the  union  of  influences  which  will  oppose  him. 

"  2.  That  should  he  be  reelected,  his  manifest  tendency  toward  com- 
promises and  temporary  expedients  of  policy  will  become  stronger  during 
a  second  term  than  it  has  been  in  the  flist,  and  the  cause  of  human  liberty, 
and  the  dignity  of  the  nation  suffer  proportionately,  while  the  war  may 
continue  to  lar^e^uish  during  his  whole  Administration,  till  the  public  debt 
shall  become  a  burden  too  great  to  be  borne. 

*'  8.  That  the  patronage  of  the  Government  through  the  necesrities  of 
the  war  has  been  so  rapidly  increased,  and  to  such  an  enormous  extent, 
and  so  loosely  placed,  as  to  render  the  application  of  the  one-term  prin- 
ciple absolutely  essential  to  the  certain  safety  of  our  republican  institutions. 

"  4.  That  we  find  united  in  Hon.  Salmon  P.  Chase  more  of  the  qualities 
needed  in  a  President,  during  the  next  four  years,  than  are  combined  in 
any  other  available  candidate.  His  record  is  clear  and  unimpeachable, 
showing  him  to  be  a  statesmanof  rare  ability,  and  an  administrator  of 
the  highest  order,  while  his  private  character  furnishes  .the  surest  available 
guarantee  of  economy  and  purity  in  the  management  of  public  affairs. 
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'*5.  ThatthediflctiBaionofthe  preddentialqiiegdoiialreadjccmmenced 
by  the  friends  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  hat  developed  a  popularity  and  strength  in 
Mr.  Chase  unexpected  eren  to  his  wannest  admirers,  and  while  we  are 
aware  that  its  strength  is  at  present  unoiganized,  and  in  no  condition  to 
manifest  its  real  magnitude,  we  are  satisfied  that  it  only  needs  a  systematic 
and  foithfol  effort  to  derelop  it  to  an  extent  snffident  to  oyeroome  all 
opposing  obstacles.  For  these  reasons  the  fHends  of  Mr.  Chase  bave 
determined  on  measures  which  shall  present  his  claims  fiiirly  and  at  once 
to  the  country.  A  central  oiganization  has  been  effected,  which  already 
has  its  connections  in  all  the  States,  and  the  object  of  which  is  to  enable 
his  friends  CTerywhere  moet  efifectnally  to  promote  his  deration  to  the 
presidency.  We  wish  the  hearty  co5peration  of  all  those  who  are  in  friTor 
of  the  speedy  restoration  of  the  Union  on  the  basis  of  uniyersal  freedom, 
and  who  desire  an  administration  of  the  GoTemment  during  the  first 
period  of  its  new  life,  whidi  shall  to  the  foUest  extent  derelop  the  capadtj 
of  itee  institutions,  enlarge  the  resources  of  the  country,  diminish  the  bur- 
dens of  taxation,  derate  the  standard  of  public  and  priyate  morality,  yin- 
dicate  the  honor  of  the  republic  before  the  world,  and  in  all  things  make 
our  American  nationality  the  frdrest  example  for  imitation  which  human 
progress  has  eyer  achieyed.  If  these  objects  meet  your  approyal,  you  can 
render  efldent  aid  by  exerting  yourself  at  once  to  organize  your  section 
of  the  country,  and  by  corresponding  with  the  chairman  of  the  National 
Executiye  Committee,  for  the  purpose  either  of  receiTing  or  imparting 
information.  ..." 

Mr.  Ch<m  to  the  President. 

'^WASBZMaTOV,  Ftbmarf  9%  1864. 

'* .  .' .  .  It  is  probable  you  have  already  seen  a  letter  printed  in  the 
CanetiUUianal  Union  on  Saturday  afternoon,  and  reprinted  in  the  In^ 
teUigeneer  this  morning,  written  by  Senator  Pomeroy,'  as  chairman  of  a 
committee  of  my  political  friends.  I  had  no  knowledge  of  the  existence 
of  this  letter  before  I  saw  it  in  the  Union. 

"  A  few  weeks  ago,  seyeral  gentlemen  called  on  me  and  expressed  their 
desire,  which,  they  said,  was  shared  by  many  earnest  friends  of  our  com- 
mon cause,  that  I  would  allow  my  name  to  be  submitted  to  the  consideration 
of  the  people,  in  connection  with  the  approaching  election  for  Chiet 
Magistrate.  I  replied  that  I  feared  such  use  might  impair  my  usefrilness 
as  head  of  the  Treasury  Department,  and  that  I  much  preferred  to  continue 
my  labors  where  I  am,  and  fi'ee  from  disturbing  influences,  until  I  could 
honorably  retire  from.  them.  We  had  seyeral  interviews.  After  con- 
sultation and  conference  with  olhers,  they  expressed  their  united  judgment 
that  the  use  of  my  name  as  proposed  would  not  affect  my  usofblness  in  my 
present  position;  and  that  I.  ought  to  consent  to  it  I  accepted  their 
judgment  as  decisiye ;  but  at  the  same  time  told  them,  distinctly,  that  I 

'  Mr.  Chase  waa  mistaken ;  this  circular  was  not  written  by  Mr.  Pbmeroj,  but  by 
Ur.  J.  H.  WinchelL    Mr.  Pomeroy  signed  it  as  chairman  of  the  committee. 
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oonld  render  them  no  help,  except  what  might  come  inddentally  from  the 
fikithfbl  discharge  of  public  duties ;  for  these  must  haye  my  whole  time. 
I  said  also  that  I  desired  them  to  regard  themselyes  as  not  only  entirely  at 
liberty,  but  as  requested,  to  withdraw  my  name  from  consideration,  when- 
OTer  in  their  judgment  the  public  interest  would  be  promoted  by  so 
doing. 

**  The  organization  of  the  committee,  I  presume,  followed  these  conyer- 
sations ;  but  I  was  not  consulted  about  it,  nor  haye  I*been  consulted  as  to 
its  action;  nor  do  I  eyen  know  who  composed  it  I  haye  neyer  wished 
that  my  name  should  haye  a  moment's  thought  in  comparison  with  the 
common  cause  of  enfranchisement  and  restoration,  or  be  continued  before 
the  public  a  moment  after  the  indication  of  a  preference,  by  the  friends  of 
that  cause,  for  another. 

*'  I  haye  thought  this  explanation  due  to  you  as  well  as  to  mysel£  If 
there  is  any  thing  in  my  action  or  position  which,  in  your  judgment,  will 
pr^udice  the  public  interest  under  my  charge,  I  beg  you  to  say  so.  I  do 
not  wish  to  administer  the  Treasury  Department  one  day  without  your 
entire  confidence.  For  yourself  I  cherish  dncere  respect  and  esteem;  and, 
permit  me  to  add,  afTection.  Differences  of  opinion  as  to  administntiye 
action  haye  not  changed  these  sentiments;  nor  haye  they  been  changed 
by  assaults  upon  me  by  persons  who  profess  themselyes  the  special  repre- 
sentatiyes  of  your  yiews  and  policy.  You  are  not  responsible  for  acts  not 
your  own ;  nor  will  you  hold  me  responsible  except  for  what  I  do  or  say 
myself! 

**  Great  numbers  now  desire  your  reflection.  Should  their  wishes  be 
fulfilled  by  the  suffrages  of  the  people,  I  hope  to  carry  with  me  into  pri- 
yate  life  the  sentiments  I  now  cherish,  whole  and  unimpaired.  •  •  .  '^ 

The  PreMent  to  Mr.  Chate. 

^^WMBonftom,  JItbruarif  flS,  1861 

*'....  Yours  of  yesterday  in  relation  to  the  paper  issued  by  Senator 
Pon^BToy  was  duly  reoeiyed ;  and  I  write  this  note  merely  to  say  I  wiU 
answer  a  little  more  fhlly  when  I  can  find  time  to  do  so.  •  •  . '' 

Ths  Preiideni  to  Mr.  ChoM-^again. 

**  W^flDivioii,  Jltbmarp  39,  ISML 

**..••  I  would  haye  taken  time  to  answer  yours  of  the  82d  sooner, 
only  that  I  did  not  suppose  any  eyil  could  result  from  the  delay,  especially 
as,  by  a  note,  I  promptly  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  yours,  and  promised 
a  fbller  answer.  Now,  on  consideration,  I  find  there  is  really  yery  little 
to  say.  My  knowledge  of  Mr.  Pomeroy's  letter  haying  been  mtAepMie 
came  to  me  only  the  day  you  wrote ;  but  I  had,  in  spite  of  m3rself,  known 
of  its  omdenee  seyeral  days  before.  I  haye  not  yet  read  it,  and  I  think  I 
shall  not  I  was  not  shocked  or  surprised  by  the  appearance  of  the  letter, 
because  I  had  had  knowledge  of  Mr.  Pomeroy's  committee,  and  of  secret 
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iflsaet  which,  I  sapposed,  came  from  it,  and  of  leciet  agents  who,  I  sop- 
pofed,  were  sent  ont  by  it,  for  sereral  weeks.  I  haye  known  just  as  little 
of  these  things  as  my  friends  hare  allowed  me  to  know.  They  bring  the 
docnments  to  me,  bat  I  do  not  read  them;  they  tell  me  what  they  think 
fit  to  tell  me,  but  I  do  not  inquire  for  more. 

'*  I  fhlly  concur  with  yon  that  neither  of  ns  can  be  justly  held  respcm- 
sible  for  what  onr  respectiye  friends  may  do  without  our  instigatiozi  or 
countenance ;  and  I  assure  you,  as  you  hare  assured  me,  that  no  assault 
has  been  made  upon  you  by  my  instigation,  or  with  my  countenance. 

^  Whether  you  shall  remain  at  the  head  of  the  Treasury  Department  is 
a  question  which  I  do  not  allow  myself  to  consider  from  any  stand-point 
other  than  my  judgment  of  the  public  service ;  and,  in  that  view,  I  do  Dot 
perceive  occasion  for  a  change.  .  .  •  '^ 

SsBtraet  /^vm  Albert  M.  Falmer*i  Teitimony  'brfare  the  Cmgreemwd  Cam' 
fnUUe:  taken  at  Fort  Litfayett^  Martk  19, 1864. 

Question  by  the  chairman  of  the  Committee:  *' In  the  oath  I  adminis- 
tered to  you,  you  are  aware  I  required  you  to  tell  whatever  you  knew 
with  reference  to  any  frauds  or  improprieties  in  the  Kew  York  Custom- 
House.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  frauds  committed,  or  mon^  improp- 
erly paid  in  the  shape  of  bribes  or  presents,  in  any  department  of  the  cus- 
tom-house !  If  you  have  any  such  information  and  can  give  the  facts  and 
names,  it  certainly  cannot  pr^^udiee  you,  but  it  may  help  us  in  correcting 
abuses  that  do  exist." 

Palmer's  answer :  "  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  nothing  can  prejudice 
me.  I  am  just  as  bad  off  as  I  possibly  can  be ;  a  prisoner  in  Fort  Lafay- 
ette, disgraced  and  despised ;  and  if  I  have  no  dread  of  any  thing  in  the 
foture,  I  have  no  inducement  to  conceal  any  thing  from  you.  I  have  en- 
dared  as  much  suffering  and  undergone  as  much  misery  as  any  man  could 
wish  or  expect  one  to  know.  I  do  not  fear  any  thing  in  the  future,  and  I 
have  no  motive  to  conceal  any  thing  from  yon,  and  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  necessity  for  the  recommendation  of  that  to  me,  th^xt  nothing  can 
prejudice  me,  'became  I  hate  no  fear  of  leing  prejudiced  by  any  thing.  I  say, 
solenmly,  that  I  know  nothing  more  than  I  have  told  you.^' 

Mr,  Chaee  to  Jamee  C.  Hail,  Eeq.,  Toledo, 

'^WiAoiKOToir,  March  B,  16M. 

"  ....  In  reply  to  a  friendly  letter  from  you,  I  wrote  you  briefly  not 
long  ago,  about  the  wishes  expressed  by  many,  that  my  name  might  be 
favorably  regarded  by  the  people  in  their  next  choice  of  a  President ;  and 
closed  by  saying  that,  should  our  friends  in  Ohio  manifest  a  preference  for 
another,  I  should  accept  their  decision  with  the  ready  acquiescence  dne 
from  one  who  has  been  already  trusted  and  honored  by  them  beyond  merit 
or  expectation. 

"  The  recent  action  of  the  Union  members  of  our  Legislature  indicates 
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such  a  preference.  It  becomes  my  duty,  therefore— and  I  count  it  more  a 
priyQege  than  a  dnty — to  ask  that  no  Airther  consideration  be  giren  to  my 
name. 

'*  It  was  never  more  important  than  now  that  all  onr  efforts  and  all  onr 
eneigies  should  be  deroted  to  the  snppression  of  the  rebellion,  and  to  the 
restoration  of  order  and  prosperity,  on  solid  and  sore  foundations  of  Union^ 
Freedom,  and  Impartial  Justice ;  and  I  earnestly  urge  all  with  whom  my 
counsels  may  hare  weight,  to  allow  nothing  to  diyide  them,  while  this 
great  work,  in  comparison  with  which  persons,  and  eren  parties,  are  noth- 
ing, remains  «-— — ^i5-»--'  »» 


•  M  I    '  k-  k' •  )  1 1 1 


Mr.  Ohaae  to  Mr.  Oooie. 

•*Waui»o«ox;  Maw  S.  18ML 

*'....  I  hope  my  wrathiness  wi|s  not  excessiTe.  Indeed,  it  was  yexa- 
tious  to  think  that  all  my  labors  to  serre  our  country  had  found  recom- 
pense, so  far  as  Mr.  Lincoln's  special  friends  were  concerned,  and  with  his 
apparent  (bat,  as  I  hope  and  beliere,  merely  apparent)  indorsement,  only 
in  outrageous  calumny.  I  seldom  consult  personal  considerations  in  my 
public  conduct,  and  so  suppressed  my  inclination  to  resign  my  office  and 
denounce  the  conspiracy  of  which  the  Blairs  are  the  most  Tisible  embodi- 
ments. After  returning  firom  Baltimore  I  conferred  with  Goremor  Brough 
and  other  friends,  who  were  yery  earnest  in  adyising  against  resignation ; 
and  I  yielded  to  their  judgment,  which,  indeed,  coindded  with  my  own, 
though  exceedingly  contrary  to  my  impulses.  Immediately  afterward  I 
was  obliged  to  yisit  Philadelphia,  and  was  absent  frt>m  Wednesday  morn- 
ing until  Saturday  night.  On  Monday  I  learned  that  the  Ohio  delegation 
had  taken  the  matter  up,  and  that  one  of  them  had  called  on  the  Presi- 
dent, who  disayowed  in  the  most  explicit  terms  all  connection  with,  or 
responsibility  for,  Blair's  assault,  and  expressed  his  decided  disapproyal 
of  it.  As  this  was  merely  ycrbal,  howeyer,  the  delegation  determined  to 
call  on  the  President  in  a  body,  and  make  and  present  a  distinct  statement 
in  writing— on  their  part,  of  their  adyice  and  my  action,  and  their  conyic- 
tions  of  what  was  due  fit>m  the  President  to  me,  to  Ohio,  and  to  the 
country ;  and  on  his  part,  such  reply  as  he  should  see  fit  to  giye. 

"  Thus  the  matter  now  stands.  It  seems  now  only  simple  justice  to  me, 
that  every  friend  who  believes  I  have  done  my  duty,  should,  by  voice,  pen, 
and  press,  utter  the  sentiments  which  this  outrageous  attack  must  kindle 
in  honest  minds,  of  indignation  against  the  unworthy  men  who  have  set  on 
foot  and  propagated  these  vile  calumnies.  •  •  . " 

ToMm.  L,  D.  Btiekney^  of  Florida. 

^*WAsmawtcm,  May  «S  1864. 

'*....  I  have  read  Dr.  Ayer's  letter  with  surprise  and  regret.  I  do 
not  know  to  whom  he  alludes  as  the  man  likely  to  be  chosen  delegate  to 
thiB  Baltimore  Convention  being  my  own  selection.    Since  my  letter  to 
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Senator  Hall,  or  rather  through  him  to  my  Mends  in  Ohio  and  daewhere, 
was  written,  I  had  neither  asked,  nor  thought,  nor  expected  to  be  nomi- 
nated for  President  I  would  not  take  the  nomination  of  the  Baltimore 
Oonyention  if  it  were  tendered  to  me.  The  delegates  hare  been  almost  all 
elected  nnder  pledge,  express  or  implied,  that  they  will  rote  for  the  r»> 
nomination  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  The  nomination  of  any  other  man  would  be 
jQstly  regarded  as  a  frand  npon  the  people;  and  I  yalue  consdoiu  in- 
tegrity of  purpose  far  more  thsn  office,  even  the  highest.  I  haye  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  election  of  delegates  to  Baltimore— not  one  is  a 
selection  of  mine  in  any  sense— but  if  there  were  soch  a  man  I  should  say 
to  him : '  Respect  honestly  the  wishes  of  the  people  who  sent  yon ;  ayoid  es- 
pecially the  yery  appearance  of  management  to  sabstitate  any  man  for  the 
man  whom  they  prefer.' 

'*  If  the  Baltimore  Conyention  is  itself  a  mistake,  the  error  cannot  be 
rectified  by  any  attempt  to  thwart  through  its  members  the  expectations 
of  their  constituents.  ..." 

lb  Aaron  F.  Perry^  Btq,^  OneinnaiL 

•*  WASBorefoi,  Map  ST,  ISS^ 

''A  letter  has  been  shown  me  in  which  you  are  reported  as  blaming  me 
for  sending  General  (Garfield  secretly  to  Mr.  Stanton  to  ask  him  to  use  his 
official  patronage  to  promote  my  nomination  for  the  presidency.  It  is 
also  stated  that  a  report  that  I  did  send  the  General  to  the  Secretaiy  ior 
that  purpose  is  quite  current  in  CindnnatL 

"It  humbles  me  to  notice  such  a  report;  but  if  it  can  obtain  credence 
with  such  gentlemen  as  yourself^  may  it  not  be  a  duty  to  do  so  f 

"  There  is  not  a  word  of  truth  in  it.  Neither  secretly  nor  openly,  nei- 
ther through  General  Garfield  nor  any  other  person,  neither  directly  nor 
indirectly,  did  I  eyer  suggest  to  Mr.  Stanton  or  any  head  of  department, 
or  to  any  other  officer  of  the  Goyemment,  a  wish  for  the  use  of  official 
patronage  in  my  behal£ 

"  Why  I  should  be  thus  incessantly  pursued  with  calumny  I  do  not  nn- 
derstand.  I  am  in  nobody's  way,  unless  perhaps  in  the  way  of  some  who 
would  like  to  make  money  out  of  the  distresses  of  the  country.  There 
were  some  citizens  who  wished  that  I  might  be  President,  and  they  were 
men  of  whose  preference  any  man  might  be  proud ;  but  when  I  saw  that 
the  use  of  my  name  was  likely  to  create  strife  and  diyisions  injurious  to 
our  common  cause,  and  that  some  eyen  in  high  places  were  willing  that  the 
finances  of  the  country,  on  which  eyery  thing  depends,  should  be  embar- 
rassed and  damaged,  if  by  that  means  I  might  be  damaged,  I  gladly 
ayailed  myself  of  the  action  of  the  Union  members  of  the  Ohio  Legislature 
to  hsk  that  my  name  no  longer  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  nom- 
ination. I  thoughH  I  was  acting  an  honest  and  patriotic  part.  Since 
writing  the  letter  taking  my  name  out  of  the  list  of  candidates  for  the 
nomination,  I  haye  neither  sought,  nor  asked,  nor  expected  it.    I  have 
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been  working  hard  to  raise  the  means  to  pay  and  clothe  and  feed  the  sol- 
diers  and  sailors  of  the  Army  and  Nayy,  and  to  defray  the  costs  of  their 
great  movements.  My  only  ambition  has  been  to  contribute  what  I  conld 
in  my  place  to  the  safety  of  the  republic  and  to  promote  the  interests  of 
the  whole  people,  and  especially  of  the  laboring  masses,  by  the  perma- 
nent estabUshment  of  a  sound  and  uniform  national  currency.*' 

To  Sm.  WWiam  H,  Seward. 

•*  WAnaM«i««,  Maif  SO^  1864. 

^.  •  •  •  What  you  safil  about  the  Albany  Evening  Journal  the  other 
.day  induces  me  to  send  you  its  most  prominent  article  of  Hay  24th, 
which  has  been  inclosed  to  me. 

"So  far  as  its  allegations  concern  me  personally,  they  are  utterly  with- 
out  warrant.  In  the  sense  intended  by  the  words,  I  haye  nerer  been  a 
presidential  aspirant  Since  my  letter  to  Senator  Hall,  or  rather,  through 
him  to  my  firiends  in  Ohio,  I  haye  aroided  all  thought  and  talk  about  the 
presidential  nomination,  and  haye  certainly  neither  asked  nor  sought  nor 
expected  it  myselt 

"  The  patronage  of  this  department  is  not  and  neyer  has  been  used 
with  reference  to  that  nomination.  All  I  ask  for  in  any  officer  is  capacity, 
fidelity  to  trust,  and  deyotion  to  Union  and  Liberty.  If  there  are  sinecure 
officers  in  the  New  York  Custom-House,  secretly  at  work  to  prevent  the 
fair  expression  of  the  manifest  preference  of  the  Union  men  of  the  country, 
I  do  not  know  it.  Every  man  has  a  right  to  be  in  a  minority  if  he  chooses, 
and  often  must  be,  or  sacrifice  his  honest  convictions;  but  no  man  has  a 
right  to  be  a  dnecure  office-holder  or  to  engage  in  secret  work  to  thwart 
the  will  of  a  miO^i^^  ^  ^^®  political  organization  to  which  he  belongs ; 
and  no  such  man  shall  hold  office  in  this  department,  or  under  it,  with  my 
consent.  .  •  .'' 

Mr.  Chaee  to  Denning  JDuer^  Beq.^  New  York. 

^^WumxwMm^  J^m  SO^  16SL 

'*•...  Will  you  accept  the  office  of  Assistant  Treasurer?  •  .  . 

'*  Governor  Hoigan  and  I  have  talked  this  matter  over,  and  have  con- 
duded  that  your  appointment  is  one  fit  to  be  made;  and  will  both  be 
gratified  ifyou  think  it  isone  fit  to  accept  .  •  .^ 

Mr.  Cham  to  John  A.  Stewart^  Eeq.,  New  York. 

••Wmmraioi^  ^mu  S5, 1861 

.  '^  •  .  •  Since  receiving  your  letter  of  the  10th  of  June,  I  have  been 
endeavoring  to  find  some  successor  of  Mr.  Cisco,  equal  to  the  place,  and 
possessed  of  the  entire  confidence  of  the  public.  As  yet  I  have  been  un- 
successful, and,  in  conversation  with  Senator  Morgan  on  the  subject,  he 
agreed  to  write  you,  urging  your  reconsideration  of  your  declension.  I 
have  also  written  to  Mr.  Cisco  expressing  my  sentiments.    Let  me  urge 
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ul  «ad  reg!:Iir,  I  wo«Id  gladly 
of  citiMr.    B«t  Bjdatj  to  jo«  aadtotte 
it  Bov.    I  bsre  ftlrad  J,  liter 
wftli  kk  coocamace.  mj  rccouuBcsdstkm  to  joor 
IPCTrtlfM,  — ^^  a^lmirihtjqTialTi^^  bet  caA  b— dfrimrd      I 

Xr.  Fidd,  become  Among  thcoe  wiio  vill  take  tbt  ploce^  I  thiak 
cot  qooHfied,  lai  col j  Ibr  that  reaioa.  But  thia»  especiaDj  la 
ibocld  be  a  controllxiig  reaaoa. 
That  joo  maj  fee  I  am  wanasted  aot  oaly  bj  m j  |>fnoiia] 
tlon,  bat  bj  the  opauoof  of  the  bert  mea,  m  mj  jadgaMot^  I  iackoa  vith 
tfaSi  fereral  papera  whidi  hare  beea  loit  to  me. 

•*  P.  S« — Aj  toon  aa  Kr.  Ciico*i  answer  ooaiea,  I  will  aead  it  to  jo>a.  If 
he  *Vr1f"»#^  I  trait  joa  will  act  withoot  ddaj.  The  office  win  be  withoat 
a  heaa  on  the  fint  of  Jal  j,  aad  the  bond  to  be  gireo  is  ($400,000)  four 
handred  thoaaand  dollars.  ..." 
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Mnnorandmi^  f&r  the  H-mident. 

*^  •  .  .  Mr.  Field  Ib  recommended  by  many  of  the  most  reliable  bod- 
ness  men  of  New  York,  each  a§  Jonathan  Storgia,  Peter  Cooper,  Phelpa, 
Dodge  A  Co.,  aa  well  aa  by  prominent  Repnblicana,  each  aa  John  A.  King, 
Horace  Qredey  and  othera. 

^  Hia  capacity  and  integrity  are  not  called  in  qneation  by  anybody. 

'^The  office  cannot  be  made  naeftil  to  the  Goyemment,  and  especially 
to  the  Treaaory  Department,  onleaa  administered  with  the  aame  diain- 
tereated  integrity  and  impartiality  with  which  Mr.  Cisco  haa  conducted 
it  Mr.  Field  doea  not  claim  to  be  the  equal  of  Mr.  Cisco  in  administra- 
tiye  capacity,  but  will,  I  think,  endeaTor  to  equal  him  in  fidmess  and 
honesty  of  adminiatration. 

''Tlie  office  should  not  be  controlled  by  mere  party  considerationa. 
Appointments  should  doubtless  be  giren  to  faithfhl  friends  of  the  Gorem- 
ment;  but  should  be  made  otherwiae  ezcluaiTely  on  grounda  of  integrity 
and  capacity.  Mr.  Field  ia  a  Republican,  and  would  gire  proper  poIiticU 
considerationa  due  weight;  but  he  would  not  allow  them  improper  in- 
fluence. •  .  .^ 

Ths  Preiideni  to  Mr.  Ckoie. 

"WAninroTOx;  tTiMM  I8»  1861 

".  .  .  .  Yours,  inclosing  a  blank  nomination  for  Maunaell  B.  Field,  to 
be  Assistant  Treasurer  at  New  York,  waa  receiyed  yesterday.  I  cannot, 
without  much  embarrassment,  make  thia  appointment,  principally  because 
of  Senator  Morgan'a  Tery  firm  oppodtion  to  it  Senator  Harria  has  not 
yet  spoken  to  me  on  the  subject,  though  I  understand  he  ia  not  ayerae  to 
the  appointment  of  Mr.  Field ;  nor  yet  to  any  one  of  the  three  named  by 
Senator  Morgan,  rather  preferring  of  them,  howeyer,  Mr.  Hillhouse.  Goy- 
emor  Morgan  tella  me  he  haa  mentioned  the  three  namea  to  you,  to  wit : 
R.  M.  Blatchford,  Dudley  S.  Gregory,  and  Thomaa  Hillhouse.  It  will 
really  oblige  me  if  you  wHl  make  choice  among  those  three,  or  any  other 
man  that  Senators  Morgan  and  Harria  will  be  aatiafied  with,  and  send  me 
a  nomination  for  him.  .  •  •  ^ 

Ths  Prmidmt  to  Mr.  Chate^-agoMi. 

**  WAODmoa^  .^biM  sa»  1861 
'*.  .  .  .  When Irecdyed  your  note  thia  forenoon,  auggesting a conyersa- 
tion — a  yerbal  conyeraation — ^In  relation  to  the  appointment  of  a  successor 
to  Mr.  Cisco,  I  hesitated,  because  the  difficulty  does  not,  in  the  main  part, 
lie  within  the  range  of  a  conyeraation  between  you  and  me.  Aa  the  proyerb 
goes,  '  No  man  knows  so  well  where  the  shoe  pinches  as  he  who  wears  it' 
I  do  not  think  Mr.  Field  a  yery  proper  man  for  the  place ;  but  I  would 
trust  your  judgment,  and  forego  this,  were  the  greater  difficulty  out  of  the 
way.  Much  as  I  personally  like  Mr.  Barney,  it  haa  been  a  great  burden  to 
me  to  retain  him  in  hia  place,  when  nearly  all  our  frienda  in  New  York 
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Boggbooitobe 

■M  fl^   wC  TCfjgS  OS    OpCA  RfOUto 

W0«ld  pne^itite  it,  VBlcM  ScMta 
eoald  be  tooag^  to  coacor  is  It. 
I  do  aoi  ttlak  I  ca  BMke  Hot 


''Tbe  tfrtjiwiah    of  lb.  PSdd,  wiA 
wen  dolj  nccifed,  nd  I  tm  sow  wvitiag  to 


•  •  • 


Mr.  ChmmUMr.  dam. 

•w 
'^  •  •  •  •  I  tm  Tcij  gntdU  for  jovr  tdegnm 
mo  ftom  ftTcrj  piinfiil  cmbonammoit  md  fton 
I  coold  sot  roBoia  hcfo  nd  Ke  jovr  olBoe  made  poeel  of  the  mackaeiy  of 
peitj,  orefoiCMleefioiie^ipffdieBmooetiietltBd^be.  Tbeoaljdimv- 
bode  upon  my  mHArtinii  comes  ftom  my  ooDoem  for  your  beeltky  mid 
fromsiy  sBjdetyaboottfaeeosditkmofpiibficaiEnnL  I  ptsy  God  tlmt  ao 
hens  flisy  oome  to  yoo,  sod  thst  our  dear  oonntiy  may  soon  me  ^■■c^'^ 
d^t.  •  •  •" 

Mr.  Cham  U  Us  PmidaU. 


**,...  1  hsTO  reodyed  your  sote, and  haTe  read  it  with  great st> 
tention.  I  was  not  aware  of  the  extent  of  the  embairassment  to  idilch 
yoa  refo.  In  recommendations  for  oflke^  I  hare  sinoerely  songht  to  got 
the  best  men  for  the  places  to  be  filled  wittioat  reference  to  any  other 
classification  than  supporters  and  opponents  of  yonr  Administration.  Of 
the  latter  I  hare  recommended  none ;  among  the  former  I  haye  desired  to 
know  no  distinction  except  degrees  of  fitness. 

**  The  withdrawal  of  Mr.  Cisco*s  resignation,  which  I  indose,  reUerea 
the  present  difficulty ;  bnt  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  my  position  here  la 
not  altogether  agreeable  to  you ;  and  it  is  certainly  too  fall  of  embarraaa- 
ment  and  difficulty  and  painfol  responsibility,  to  allow  in  me  the  least 
desire  to  retain  it. 

"  I  think  it  my  duty,  therefore,  to  inclose  to  yon  my  resignation.  I  shsll 
regard  it  as  a  real  relief  if  you  think  proper  to  accept  it,  and  will  most 
cheerftdly  render  to  my  successor  any  aid  he  may  find  useful  in  entering 
upon  his  duties.  .  .  ." 

The  Eetignation. 

'*....!  respectfully  resign  the  office  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  hold  under  your  appointment.  .  .  .'^ 
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The  PrmiUUnt  to  Mr.  Cfhau, 


'*....  Yotirretigiiationof  the  office  of  Secretary  of  the  TreasDzy,  seat 
me  yesterday,  ia  accepted.  Of  all  I  haye  said  in  commendation  of  your 
ability  and  fidelity,  I  haye  nothing  to  nniay ;  and  yet  yon  and  I  haye 
reached  a  point  of  mntoal  embairaannent  in  onr  official  rdationa  which,  it 
seemi  to  me,  cannot  be  oyercome  or  longer  loatained  consistently  with  the 
public  serrice.  .  •  •** 

Mr.  Ciico  to  Mr.  Olum. 

^ ....  It  is  a  matter  of  deep  regret  to  me  that  my  redgnation  should 
haye  been  the  immediate  caose  of  a  result  so  unfortunate  to  the  country. 
I  was  amaxed  at  the  determined  attempt  to  bring  my  office  into  the  politi- 
cal pool.  If  this  should  be  accomplished,  the  usefulness  of  the  office 
would  depart,  and  would  bring  in  its  fall  consequences  disastrous  to  the 
country. 

^  Since  I  entered  this  office  in  1858,  politics  haye  been  carefully  ex- 
cluded firom  the  administration  of  its  aifidrs,  and  appointments  haye  been 
influenced  solely  by  conriderations  of  loyalty,  integrity,  and  business  quali- 
fications. This  principle,  adopted  at  the  beginning  with  the  sanction  of 
three  administrations  of  the  Goyemment,  has  been  iaithftilly  and  con- 
scientiously cairied  out  down  to  the  present  time.  The  acknowledged 
success  of  the  office  is  attributable  more  to  thia  principle  than  to  any  other 
cause,  and  the  man  who  attempts  to  administer  it  upon  the  yiew  that  he 
must  consult  party  interests  will  find  it  impracticable  and  the  result  a 
failure.  .  .  .** 

Mr.  Cham  to  Mr.  Btanion^  Booretary  qf  War. 

**WAiauw«wi,  JInm  so,  18$&. 

" ....  I  felt  myself  bound  yesterday  to  send  my  redgnation  to  the 
President.  It  would  haye  been  gratefbl  to  me  to  be  able  to  consult  you; 
but  I  feared  you  might  be  prompted  by  your  generous  sentiments  to  take 
some  step  ii\}urious  to  the  country.  To-day  my  resignation  has  been  ac- 
cepted ;  and,  if  you  haye  not  been  infiormed  of  it,  it  is  due  to  you  that  I 
should  giye  you  the  information  as  soon  as  receiyed  by  myselfl  . 


« 


EfOradfrom  Mr.  Cha9t'$  Diairy^  Juno  80, 1864. 

«<  Among  those  who  called  during  the  day  was  Mr.  Hooper,  wbo  related 
a  conyersation  with  the  Preddent  some  days  ago,  in  which  the  President 
expressed  regret  tliat  our  relations  were  not  more  firee  firom  embarrass- 
ment, saying  that  when  I  came  to  see  him  he  felt  awkward,  and  that  I 
seemed  constrained.  At  the  same  time  he  expressed  his  esteem  for  mo, 
and  said  that  he  had  intended,  in  case  of  yacancy  in  the  chief-justiceship, 
to  tender  it  to  me,  and  would  now,  did  a  yacancy  exist  This,  he  said,  he 
remarked  to  show  his  real  sentiments  toward  me ;  for  he  remembered  that 
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not  long  after  he  took  charge  of  the  Administntion,  I  had  remarked  ooe 
day  that  I  prefored  judicial  to  adminiatratiTe  office,  and  would  zmther,  if 
I  conld,  be  Ghief-Jnatice  of  the  United  Statea  than  hold  any  other  poation 
that  could  be  given  me.  Mr.  Hooper  aaid  he  thon^t  tiiia  waa  aaid  to 
him  in  order  to  be  repeated  to  me,  and  that  he  had  aongfat  an  opportunity 
of  doingao,  bathadnotfomidcme.  I  said  that  it  waa  qnite  poaaible,  had 
any  each  expreiaiona  of  good-will  reached  me,  I  mi^^t,  befiue  the  present 
difficnlty  arose,  hare  gone  to  him  and  had  a  fresh  miderstanding,  which 
would  hare  prerented  it;  bat  I  did  not  see  how  I  oonld  change  my  poai- 
tion. 

*'  Indeed,  if  such  were  the  real  feelings  of  Mr.  Linooln,  he  would  hardly 
hare  refbied  a  personal  intenriew  when  I  asked  it,  or  required  me  to  oon- 
suit  local  politicians  in  the  choice  of  an  officer  whose  character  and  quali- 
fications were  so  Titally  important  to  the  department  Besides,  I  did  not 
see  how  I  could  carry  on  the  department  without  more  means  than  Con- 
gress was  likely  to  supply,  and  amid  the  embarrassments  created  by  fiio- 
tious  hostility  within,  and  both  &ctious  and  party  hostility  without  the 
department** 

From  Mr.  Cha$^9  Diary,  July  4, 1864. 

^  Mr.  Feasenden  came  in  (about  nine  p.  ic).  He  had  been  with  me  in 
the  morning,  and  told  me  he  had  received  a  letter.  .  .  .  recommending 
Governor  Morgan^s  special  choice  for  a  successor  to  Mr.  Cisco.  He  ex- 
pressed his  intention  not  to  have  either  of  them ;  for  when  it  was  sought 
to  make  me  choose  appointments  he  had  told  me  that  he  should  call  on 
the  President,  and  before  acceptance  have  it  distinctly  understood  that  the 
appoiDtment  of  subordinates  in  his  office,  for  whom  he  was  to  be  responsible^ 
must  be  made  directly  on  his  own  nomination.  He  now  came  in  to  say 
that  the  President  had  at  once  acceded  to  this,  only  requiring  that, 
should  he  himself  desire  any  particular  appointment  made,  his  wishes  in 
that  regard  should  be  fiilly  considered.  He  said,  too,  that  he  hoped  Mr. 
Fessenden  would  not,  without  a  real  necessity,  remove  any  friends  of 
Governor  Chase.*' 

From  Mr.  Oha$^$  Journal^  July  18, 1864. 

*'  Half  of  my  fifty-seventh  year  is  ended.  To-day  I  leave  Washington 
a  private  citizen.  Saw  Stanton  before  leaving ;  he  was  warm  and  cordial 
as  ever.    No  other  head  of  a  department  has  called.** 

Mr.  Chase  went  to  New  England  and  spent  some  weeks,  and 
then  back  to  Washington,  and  from  Washington  to  the  West ; 
taking  an  active  part  in  the  presidential  canvass,  and  supporting 
the  reelection  of  Mr.  Lincoln  with  great  earnestness  and  ability. 
He  made  speeches  at  several  places;  notably  at  CincinnatL 

In  his  jourzud  for  the  18th  of  August — ^being  then  in  Boston — ^he  made 
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this  entry:  ^Fenenden  was  with  me  and  expressed  his  astonishinent  at 
the  immense  work  of  organization  I  had  aocomplished  in  the  Treasury 
Department*'  The  Jonmal  during  this  period,  shows  that  there  was  some 
effort  at  procuring  his  restoration  to  the  TroMory;  without  his  concur- 
rence, however.  He  got  back  to  Washington  on  the  14th  of  September ; 
saw  the  President  twice  while  there,  and  made  record  thus :  **  Septem- 
ber 17th,  I  haTO  seen  the  President  twice  since  I  haye  been  here.  Both 
times  third  persons  were  present,  and  there  was  nothing  like  priyate 
oonyersation.  His  manner  was  cordial  and  so  were  his  words ;  and  I  hear 
of  nothing  but  good-will  from  him.  But  he  is  not  at  all  demonstratiye, 
either  in  speech  or  manner.  I  iod  that  I  do  not  know  him,  and  I  found 
no  action  on  what  he  says  or  does.  ...  It  is  my  conyiction  that  the  cause 
I  loye  and  the  general  interests  of  the  country  will  be  best  promoted  by 
his  reelection,  and  I  haye  resolyed  to  join  my  efforts  to  those  of  almost  the 
whole  body  of  my  friends  in  securing  it' ...  I  haye  been  told  that  the 
Presideht  said  he  and  I  could  not  get  along  together  in  the  Cabinet. 
Doubtless  there  waa  a  difference  of  temperament,  and  on  some  points,  of 
Judgment.  I  may  liaye  been  too  earnest  and  eager,  while  I  thought  him 
not  earnest  enough  and  too  slow.  On  some  occa^ons,  indeed,  I  found 
that  it  was  so.  But  I  neyer  desired  any  thing  else  than  hia  complete  suc- 
cess, and  neyer  indulged  a  personal  feeling  incompatible  with  absolute 
fidelity  to  his  Administration.  To  assure  that  success  I  labored  incessantly 
in  the  Treasury  Dqiartment,  with  what  results  the  world  kaows.  When  I 
found  that  the  use  of  my  name  in  connection  with  the  presidency  would 
interfere  with  my  useftilness  in  that  department,  I  seized  the  opportunity 
offered  by  the  expression,  by  a  miO<^^  o^  the  Union  members  of  the  Leg- 
islature, of  a  preference  for  Mr.  Lincoln,  to  ask  that  no  fruiher  consideration 
should  be  giyen  to  my  name.  After  that,  I  adyised  all  friends  who  con^ 
suited  me,  in  reference  to  the  action  of  the  Baltimore  Oonyention,  to  giye 
him  their  support  But  it  would  be  uncandid  not  to  say  that  I  felt  wronged 
and  hurt  by  the  circumstances  which  preceded  and  attended  my  resigna- 
tion, and  that  I  was  far  from  satisfied  with  the  indications  that  Mr.  Lincoln 
sympathized  more  with  those  who  assailed  and  disparaged  than  with  those 
who  asserted  and  maintained  the  yiews  held  by  me  in  conunon  with  the 
great  minority  of  the  supporters  of  his  Administration.  I  think  eyen  now 
there  would  neyer  haye  been  any  difficulty  about  our  getting  along  to- 

*  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Schuekers  from  Narraganiett,  Septemher  6th,  Mr.  Chase 
said :  **  There  ii  Utt]e  demociaej  in  the  party  whidi  aisames  that  name,  bat  much 
hatred  of  the  humblest  of  God*8  poor— the  colored  nee— «ad  much  subsenriencj  to 
the  sUreholding  class ;  while  in  the  Union  party,  with  a  great  deal  that  i»  fkr  from  any 
tolerable  standard  of  dther  ethics  or  politics,  there  is  a  great  deal  also  of  genuine  de- 
Totion  to  human  rights  and  noble  policy.  So  yon  see  I  tend  to  the  point  of  bmying 
all  complaints,  whether  of  ii^ostioe  to  myself— which  is  of  little  account— or  of  de- 
linquencies in  respect  to  the  country  and  to  patriotic  men,  especially  loyalists  of  the 
insurrectionary  B^tes,  and  supporting  the  choice  of  the  Baltimore  ConrenUon, 
awidting  future  erents  as  the  guide  for  fiitnre  action.*' 
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gethei^  oonld  he  haye  understood  my  lentimeiiU  Just  as  they  were,  and  if 
he  had  allowed  me  to  understand  his  freely  and  nnresenredly.  •  .  •  ** 

Mr.  Chase  reoeiTed  news  of  the  death  of  Chief-Justice  Taney  at  Cincin^ 
natiy  and  a  few  days  later,  a  letter  from  Mr.  Bnmner,  dated  October  14thy 
in  which  Mr.  Smnner  said:  "MtdbabChabb:  I  hare  written  to  the  Pred- 
dent  without  delay,  and  urged  anew  the  considerations  to  which  he 
yielded  last  spring,  in  &Tor  of  your  nomination  as  Chief-Justice.  Of 
course  you  will  accept  Yes  I  accept,  and  complete  our  great  reformation 
by  puriQring  the  Constitution,  and  u^olding  those  measures  by  which  the 
republic  will  be  sayed.  God  bless  you !  Ever  yours,  Chablbs  Buicrxb.'* 
In  reply  to  this,  Mr.  Chase  on  the  19th  of  October  wrote  from  Cincinnati : 
"Mt  dbab  StTXXBB:  Your  action  is  like  you,  generous,  earnest,  and 
prompt.  Whaterer  the  action  of  the  President  may  be,  yours  win  remain 
a  new  and  grateM  bond  of  endearment  of  you  to  me.  As  yet  I  hare 
heard  nothing  from  Washington  of  a  definite  character,  or  from  author- 
ised sources.  But  what  I  do  hear  leads  me  to  think  that  the  Preddent 
remains  of  the  same  mind  expressed  to  you  last  spring,  and,  as  I  have 
heard,  to  others  quite  recently.  ...  It  is  perhaps  not  exactly  en  rigU  to 
say  what  a  man  will  do  in  regard  to  an  appointment  not  tendored  to  him ; 
but  it  is  certainly  not  wrong  to  say  to  you  that  I  should  accept  I  feel  that 
I  can  do  more  for  our  cause  and  country  in  that  place  than  in  any  other. 
•  •  •  It  is  now  certain  that  Mr.  Lincoln  will  bereClected.  May  hisname  go 
down  to  posterity  with  the  two  noblest  additions  historians  ever  recorded 
—Restorer  and  Liberator !  Faithftally  your  fiiend,  8.  P.  Chasb."  On  the 
20th  of  October,  Mr.  Feesenden  wrote  to  Mr.  Chase :  ^  Mt  dbab  8ib— I 
think  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  your  appointment  to  the  chief-justice- 
ship. The  President  said  to  me  of  his  own  motion, '  I  have  not  forgotten 
our  conTersation,*  but  as  things  were  going  on  well,  he  thought  it  best  not 
Jko  make  any  appointment  or  say  any  thing  about  it  until  the  election  was 
oyer.  Your  friends  need  give  themselyes  no  anxiety,  whaterer  may  be 
said  by  the  papers.  I  believe  all  is  right — Yours  always,  W.  P.  F.**  On 
the  18th  of  November,  Mr.  Feasenden  wrote  again:  ''I  congratulate  you 
on  getting  through  the  campaign  so  well,  winning  so  many  gulden  opin- 
ions. I  have  no  doubt  you  will  be  Chief-Justice,  and  consider  the  matter 
BO  well  settled  that  no  struggle  will  be  made  to  prevent  it  I  have  neither 
seen  nor  heard  any  thing  to  indicate  a  change  of  intention.  ...  I  wish 
you  were  here  to  advise  me.  It  is  a  slow  and  troublesome  business  to  get 
any  reliable  statements.  But  for  Harrington,  it  would  be  next  to  impossi- 
ble to  get  any  thing  done  correctly.  Yours  always,  W.  P.  Fessbhden." 
On  the  19th  of  November,  Mr.  Stanton  wrote  to  Chase :  ^  Mt  dbab  Fbibnd 
—Your  welcome  note  found  me  in  bed,  where  I  had  been  for  some  days. 
It  came  with  healing  on  its  wings,  for  I  was  in  that  condition  that  noth- 
ing could  serve  me  better  than  the  voice  of  a  friend ;  and  no  fiiend  more 
effectually  than  you.  I  am  better  now  and  again  at  work,  but  with  feeble 
and  broken  health,  that  can  only  be  restored  by  absolute  rest  from  all 
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labor  and  care.  This  I  long  for,  and  hope  soon  to  have. — Our  caoae  ia  now, 
I  hope,  beyond  all  danger,  and  when  Grant  goes  into  BIchmond  my  task 
is  ended.  To  y on  and  others  it  will  remain  to  secure  the  firoits  of  yictory, 
and  see  that  they  4o  not  turn  to  ashes. — ^In  respect  to  aflbirs  here,  nothing 
of  any  consequence  is  on  foot.  Your  experience  has  taught  you  that  the 
newspaper  reports  are  all  lies,  iuTented  by  knayes  for  fbols  to  feed  on. 
This  is  especially  true  in  respect  to  Cabinet  changes  and  the  chief-justice- 
ship. Changes  in  the  Cabinet  will  of  course  take  place,  but  they  will  be 
made  in  time  and  manner  that  no  one  win  be  looking  for.  In  regard  to 
the  chief-justiceship,  I  learn  from  outside  sources  that  Swayne  is  the 
most  active  and  Blair  the  most  conflldent  of  the  candidates.  My  belief  is 
that  you  will  be  offered  the  appointment,  if  it  has  not  already  been  done. 
.  •  •  Yours  truly,  Edwik  IL  Btahtqh.'* 

Ths  Nomination, 

To  tho  SenaU  qf  tho  United  SUOoi: 

«I  nominate  Salmon  P.  Chase,  of  Ohio,  to  be  Chief-Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  tiee  Roger  B.  Taney,  deceased. 

"  AmiAHAiff  LorcoLir.^ 

THB  ACnOV  OF  THE  SENATE. 

The  Senate  at  once,  and  without  a  reference,  nnanimonfily 
confirmed  the  nomination. 

Mr.  Cham  to  tho  FrotidonL 

"  •  .  •  •  On  reaching  home  to-night  I  was  saluted  with  the  intelligence 
that  you  haye  this  day  nominated  me  to  the  Senate  for  the  ofSce  of  Chief- 
Justice. 

"  Before  I  sleep  I  must  thank  you  for  this  mark  of  your  confidence, 
and  especially  for  the  manner  in  which  the  nomination  was  made.  I  will 
nerer  forget  either,  and  trust  you  will  never  regret  either.  Be  assured 
that  I  prize  your  confidence  and  good-wiU  more  than  nomination  to 
office.  ..." 
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To  Be9.  J.  M.  BM,  OineSnnaH. 

**••••  rjlHE  queitioii  of  tlie  recooBtitation  of  the  rebel  States  as  mem* 
J-  bers  of  the  Union,  is  immediately  upon  us.  Oitizens  of  Louis- 
iana and  Arkansas  are  asking  the  readmisdon  of  their  States  nnder  oonstitn- 
tions  which  deny  to  the  masses  of  the  loyal  people  in  each  the  right  of 
soflhige.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  hardly  be  a  greater  crime  to  con- 
tinue slayery  itself  than  to  leaye  the  only  class  which,  as  a  class,  has  been 
loyal,  unprotected  by  the  ballot  Hany  of  them  have  taken  up  arms  fiar 
the  country ;  many  of  them  hare  lost  sons  and  brothers  fighting  for  the 
cause ;  and  n^io  it  is  proposed  to  confine  the  right  of  suffrage  to  the  whites, 
which  will  enable  them  to  make  all  sorts  of  inyidious  and  uz^ust  discrimi- 
nations; nor  will  they  be  slow  to  do  so.  This  may,  and  I  fear  will,  pro- 
duce a  worse  conyulsion  than  that  through  which  we  are  now  pasdng; 
for  Ck>d  will  hardly  allow  so  great  an  ii\)ustice  to  go  unpunished.  .  .  .*V 

To  John  ^^gdow^  XI.  8.  IHnUter  at  Pom. 

**■  WASBDrarov,  Morxk  18;  186S. 

"  The  rebellion  seems  to  be  near  its  end.  I  do  not  forget  that  Ithou^t 
so  before,  when  McClellan  was  marching  upon  Richmond,  and  when  Grant 
last  spring  beg^  his  adrance.  But  the  eridence  is  much  clearer  and 
stronger  now.  Indeed,  it  looks  to  me  as  if  the  gradual  dosing  of  the 
Union  armies  around  Lee  must  soon  compel  his  surrender.  I  should 
hardly  be  surprised  to  see  it  come  without  a  battle.  What  a  crown  that 
would  be  of  Grantee  career  t  .  .  . " 

To  the  PreMent, 

**  Baltixobi,  AprU  11, 186B. 

''When  all  mankind  are  congratulating  you,  one  voice,  heard  or  not,  is 
of  little  account ;  but  I  add  mine. 
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''I  am  yery  anxioiis  about  the  fbtnre;  and  moat  about  the  prindplea 
which  are  to  goyem  reconatrnction ;  for  aa  theae  prindplea  are  aound  or  uup 
aound,  ao  will  be  the  work  and  ita  reaulta. 

^  You  hare  no  time  to  read  a  long  letter,  nor  have  I  time  to  write  one; 
80 1  will  be  brief. 

^  And  flrat  aa  to  Virginia. 

^By  the  action  of  every  branch  of  the  Qoyemment  we  are  committed 
to  the  recognition  and  maintenance  of  the  State  organization  of  which 
OoTemor  Pierpont  la  the  head.  You  know  all  the  &ctB,  recapitulation 
would  be  uaeleaa.  There  will  be  a  prewure  ibr  the  recognition  of  the  rebel 
organization  on  condition  of  profJeaaion  of  loyalty.  It  will  be  &r  eaaier 
and  wiser,  in  my  Judgment,  to  stand  by  the  loyal  organization  already 
recognized. 

*' And  next  aa  to  the  other  rebel  Statea. 

'^The  eadeat  and  aaftat  way  aeema  to  me  to  be  the  enrollment  of  the 
loyal  citizens  without  regard  to  complexion,  and  encouragement  and  aup- 
port  to  them  in  the  reorganization  of  State  goremmenta  under  constitu- 
tions securing  suffrage  to  all  citizena  of  proper  age  and  uncouTicted  of 
crime.  This,  you  know,  haa  long  been  my  opinion.  It  ia  confirmed  by 
ohaervation  more  and  more. 

''This  way  is  recommended  by  its  umplidty,  fiidlity,  and,  aboye  all, 
justice.  It  win  be  hereafter  counted  equally  a  crime  and  a  folly  if  the 
colored  loyalists  of  the  rebel  Statea  are  left  to  the  control  of  restored 
rebels,  not  likely,  in  that  case,  to  be  dther  wise  or  Just,  until  taught  both 
wisdom  and  Justice  by  new  calamitiea. 

''The  application  of  thia  prindple  to  Louisiana  is  made  somewhat 
difficult  by  the  organization  which  has  already  taken  place ;  but,  happily, 
the  Constitution  authorizes  the  Legblature  to  extend  the  right  of  suffirage ; 
and  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that,  on  a  suggestion  from  the  national  author- 
ities, that  ita  extension  to  colored  dtizens,  on  equal  terms  with  white  dti- 
zens,  is  belieyed  to  be  essential  to  the  fhture  tranquillity  of  the  countiy  aa 
well  as  just  in  itself^  the  Legislature  will  promptiy  act  in  the  dedr^  direc- 
tion. 

"  What  reachea  me  of  the  condition  of  things  in  Louisiana  impresses 
me  strongly  with  the  belief  that  this  extendonwill  be  of  the  greatest  bene- 
fit to  the  whole  population. 

"  The  same  result  can  be  secured  in  Arkansas  by  an  amendment  of  the 
State  constitution,  or,  what  would  be  better,  I  think,  by  a  new  conyention, 
the  members  of  which  should  be  elected  by  the  loyal  dtizens,  without  dis- 
tinction of  color.  To  all  the  other  States,  the  general  prindple  may  be 
easily  apjflied. 

"I  most  respectftilly  but  most  eamestiy  commend  these  matters  to  your 
attention.  God  giyes  you  a  great  place  and  a  great  opportunity.  May  He 
guide  you  in  the  use  of  them  1 

'*  I  noticed  this  morning  your  proclamation  dosing  the  ports,  and  was 
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gltd  to  see  it    I  presume  the  law  of  forfeitiire  was  well  considered,  and 
also  the  effect  of  discrimination  against  foreign  yessels.  •  •  •** 

To  ihe  jhretidefa~~agaiin. 

*Kat.timii«iS  JfiHi  IS;  1865* 

'S  •  •  .  The  Am&riean  of  this  morning  contains  yonr  speech  of  last 
erening.  Seeing  that  you  say  something  on  the  sntject  of  my  letter  to 
yon  yesterday— reconstniction—4uid  refer,  though  without  naming  me,  to 
the  suggestions  I  made  in  relation  to  the  amnesty  proclamation,  when  you 
brought  it  before  the  heads  of  departments,  I  wiU  add  some  observations 
to  what  I  hare  already  written. 

*'  I  recollect  the  suggestions  you  mention ;  my  impression  is  that  they 
were  in  writing.  There  was  another  which  you  do  not  mention,  and 
which  I  think  was  not  in  writhig.  It  is  distinct  in  my  memory,  though 
doubtless  forgotten  by  you*  It  was  an  objection  to  the  restriction  of  par- 
ticipation in  reorganization  to  persons  haying  the  qualification  of  Toters 
under  the  laws  in  force  just  before  rebellion.  Ever  ^ce  questions  of  re- 
construction have  been  talked  about,  it  has  been  my  opinion  that  ooloied 
loyalists  ought  to  be  allowed  to  participate  in  it;  and  it  was  because  of 
this  opinion  that  I  was  anxious  to  have  this  question  left  open.  I  did  not 
however,  say  much  about  the  restriction.  I  was  the  only  one  who  ex- 
pressed a  wish  for  its  omission,  and  did  not  dedre  to  seem  pertinacious. 

''You  will  remember,  doubtless,  that  the  first  order  ever  issued  for  en- 
rollment, with  a  view  to  reconstruction,  went  to  General  Shepley,  and  di- 
rected the  enrollment  of  all  loyal  citizens ;  and  I  suppose  that  ^ce  the 
opinion  of  Attorney-General  Bates,  no  one  connected  with  your  Adminia- 
tration  has  questioned  the  citizenship  of  free  colored  men,  more  than  that 
of  free  white  men.  The  restriction  in  the  amnesty  proclamation  operated 
as  a  revocation  of  the  order  to  (General  Shepley ;  but  as  I  understood  you 
not  to  be  wedded  to  any  particular  plan  of  reconstruction,  I  hoped  that 
refiection  and  observation  would  satisfy  you  that  the  restriction  should 
not  be  adhered  to. 

''I  fully  sympathized  with  your  desire  for  the  restoration  of  the  Union 
by  the  change  of  rebel  slave  States  into  Union  fr^e  States,  and  was  will- 
ing, if  I  could  not  get  exactly  the  plan  I  thought  best,  to  take  the  plan  you 
thought  best  and  trust  to  the  fhture  for  modifications.  I  welcomed,  there- 
fore, with  joy,  the  prospect  of  good  results  from  cooperation  of  General 
Banks  with  the  free  State  men  of  Louisiana.  I  thix^  Gkneral  Bsnks's 
error,  and  I  have  said  so  to  him,  was  in  not  acting  through  instead  of  over 
the  Free  State  Committee.  This  committee  had  already  shown  itself  dis- 
posed to  a  degree  of  liberality  toward  the  colored  people  quite  remarkable 
at  that  time.  They  had  admitted  delegates  from  the  Creole  colored  popu- 
lation into  their  Free  State  Convention,  and  evinced  a  readiness  to  admit 
intelligent  colored  citizens  of  that  class  to  the  right  of  sufl&age.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  great  and  satisfactory  progress  would  have  been  made  in  the 
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Mine  direction,  had  not  the  work  been  taken  out  of  their  handi.  An  im- 
preaflion  was  created  that  the  adyocatea  of  general  aoflhige  were  to  be 
treated  with  diifayor  by  the  repretentatiTea  of  the  QoTemment,  and  dia- 
oonragement  and  discontent  were  the  natural  consequences. 

''  For  one  I  waa  glad  for  all  the  good  that  waa  done ;  and  naturally 
wanted  more.  80  when  I  came  to  Washington  last  winter,  I  saw  General 
Banks;  and  being  more  deeply  than  ever  persuaded  of  the  necessity  of 
uniTerMd  snflBrage,  begged  him  to  write  himself^  and  to  induce  the  Sena- 
tors and  Representatiyes  elect  from  Louisiana  to  write  to  members  of  the 
Legislature,  and  urge  them  to  exercise  their  power  under  the  constitution, 
by  passing  an  act  extending  suffrage  to  colored  dtisens.  I  knew  that  many 
of  our  best  men  in  and  out  of  Congress,  had  become  convinced  of  the  im- 
policy and  iignstice  of  allowing  Representatiyes  to  Statea  which  had  been 
in  rebellion,  and  were  not  yet  prepared  to  concede  political  rights  to 
all  loyal  dtizena.  They  felt  that  if  such  representation  should  be  allowed, 
and  such  States  reinstated  in  all  their  former  rights  as  loyal  mem- 
bera  of  the  Union,  the  colored  loyalists  of  the  Statea  restored  would  be 
practically  abandoned  to  the  disposition  of  the  white  population,  with 
eyeiy  probability  against  them ;  and  they  feel  that  thia  was  equally 
ui\)ust  and  dangerous.  I  shared  these  sentiments,  and  was  therefore 
extremely  desirous  that  General  Banks  should  take  the  action  I  urged 
upon  him. 

**  I  thought,  indeed,  that  he  concurred  mainly  in  my  yiews,  and  would, 
to  some  extent  at  least,  act  upon  them.  I  must  haye  been  mistaken ;  for  I 
neyer  heard  that  he  did  any  thing  in  that  direction. 

'*I  know  you  attach  much  importance  to  the  admission  of  Looisiana,  or 
rather  to  her  right  t(\  representation  in  Congress,  as  a  loyal  State  in  the 
Union.  If  I- am  not  misinformed,  there  is  nothing  in  the  way  except  the 
indisposition  of  her  Legislature  to  giye  proof  satisfactory  of  loyalty  by  a  suf- 
ficient guarantee  of  safety  and  Justice  to  colored  citizens,  through  the  ex- 
tension to  loyal  colored  men  of  the  right  of  suffirage.  Why  not  then,  as 
almost  eyery  loyal  man  concurs  with  you  as  to  the  desirableness  of  that 
recognition,  take  the  shortest  road  to  it,  by  causing  eyery  proper  represen- 
tation to  be  made  to  the  Louisiana  Legislature,  of  the  importance  of  such 
extension  ? 

''  I  most  earnestly  wish  you  could  haye  read  the  New  Orleans  papers 
for  the  past  few  months.  Your  duties  have  not  allowed  it.  I  haye  read 
them  a  good  deal,  quite  enough  to  be  certain  that  if  you  had  read  what  I 
haye,  your  feelings  pf  humanity  and  justice  would  not  let  you  rest  till  all 
loyalists  are  made  equal  in  the  right  of  self-protection  by  suffrage. 

"Once  I  should  huye  been,  if  not  satbfied,  partially,  at  least,  contented 
with  su&age  for  the  intelligent  and  for  those  who  have  been  soldiers ;  now 
I  am  conyinced  that  uniycrsal  suffrage  is  demanded  by  sound  policy  and 
impartial  justice.  I  have  written  too  much  already,  and  will  not  trouble 
you  with  my  reasons  for  these  conclusions.    I  shall  return  to  Washington 
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in  a  day  or  two,  and  perhaps  it  will  not  be  diaagreeable  to  yon  to  haye  the 
whole  vatject  talked  over.  ..." 

To  Stanley  Matthews^  Eiq^  OineinnatL 

**...•  We  all  feel  yery  happy  here  in  the  prospect  of  the  speedy  re- 
tnm  of  peace.  I  hear  of  no  i^bel,  and  no  sympathirer  with  rebellion,  who 
does  not  conrider  the  insorrection  as  eflfoctnally,  though  as  yet  only  Tirtu- 
ally  quelled.  Judge  Campbell  told  the  Preddent  at  Richmond  that  he 
had  expressed  this  opinion  to  Dayis,  Bei^amin,  and  MsUory,  Just  before 
they  left  Richmond ;  and  they  were  silent  It  was  the  silence  of  de- 
spair. •  •  .** 

.^Vvfuifr.  Oham^$  Diary,  April  lUh^  Friday. 

^  At  home  morning ;  afternoon,  rode  out  with  Nettie,  intending  to  have 
myself  left  at  Preddent's,  and  talk  with  him  about  universsl  suffrage  in  re- 
organisation ;  ftlt  reluctant  to  call  lest  my  talk  might  annoy  him,  and  do 
harm  rather  than  good ;  home  a  little  after  dark,  having  postponed  my  in- 
tended calL  Retired  to  bed  about  ten.  Some  time  after,  a  serrant  came 
up  and  said  a  gentleman,  who  said  the  President  had  been  shot,  wished  to 
see  me.  I  directed  that  he  should  be  shown  into  my  room.  He  came  in 
(an  employ^  in  the  Treasury  Department),  and  said  he  had  Just  come  from 
the  theatre;  that  the  Prerident  had  been  shot  in  his  box  by  a  man  who 
leaped  from  the  stage  and  escaped  by  the  rear.  He  could  give  no  partio- 
ulsrs  and  I  hoped  he  might  be  mistaken ;  but  soon  after  Mr.  Mellen,  Mr. 
Walker  (the  Fifth  Auditor)  and  Mr.  Plants,  came  in,  and  confirmed  what 
had  been  told  to  me ;  and  added  that  Becretaiy  Seward  had  also  been  as- 
sassinated; and  that  guards  were  being  placed  around  the  houses  of  all  the 
prominent  officials,  under  the  apprehension  that  the  plot  had  a  wide  range. 

''My  first  impulse  was  to  rise  immediately  and  go  to  the  President, 
whom  I  could  not  yet  believe  to  have  been  fatally  wounded ;  but  reflect- 
ing tliat  I  could  not  possibly  be  of  any  service,  and  should  probably  be  in 
the  way  of  those  who  could,  I  resolved  to  wait  for  morning  and  frffther 
intelligence.  In  a  little  while  the  guard  came  (for  it  was  supposed  I  was 
one  of  the  destined  victims),  and  their  heavy  tramp,  tramp,  was  heard 
under  my  window  all  night  Mr.  Mellen  slept  in  the  house.  It  was  a 
night  of  horrors.*' 

'*  Aprii  IStA,  Saturday. — ^Up  with  the  light  A  heavy  rain  was  fidling, 
and  the  sky  was  black.  Walked  up  with  Mr.  Mellen  to  Mr.  Seward's, 
crossing  the  street  on  which  is  Ford's  Theatre,  and,  opposite,  the  house  to 
which  the  President  had  been  conveyed.  Was  informed  that  the  Presi- 
dent was  already  dead.  Continued  on  to  Mr.  Seward's,  and  found  guards 
before  the  house  .and  in  the  streets  denying  access;  but  the  officer  allowed 
me  and  Mr.  Mellen  to  pass. 
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"•  .  .  .  Soon  after  leaying  Mr.  Bewaid%  I  went  to  lee the  Yice-Preii- 
denty  and  found  him  at  his  hotel ;  calm  apparently,  but  very  grave.  Soon 
after  Secretary  McCuUoch  and  Attoxney-Qoneral  Speed  came  in ;  they  said 
they  were  on  their  way  to  my  hoiiae  to  ask  my  attendance  for  the  admin- 
istration of  the  oath  of  office  as  President  to  the  Yice-President  Some 
conyersation  followed  as  to  time  and  place,  and  it  was  agreed  it  should  be 
in  the  parlor  inhere  we  then  were,  and  at  ten  o'dodc  I  then  went  with 
the  Attorney-General  to  his  office  to  look  into  the  precedents  in  the  cases 
of  Vice-Presidents  Tyler  and  Fillmore,  and  to  examine  the  Oonstitntion 
and  laws.  On  our  way  the  topic  of  conyersation  was  the  late  President. 
Mr.  Speed  said  he  had  never  seen  him  in  better  spirits  than  on  yesterday. 
He  met  the  Cabinet  very  cheerfhlly,  and  talked  with  them  freely  on  the 
snlject  of  reorganization.  '  He  never  eeemed  so  near  onr  views,'  said  Mr. 
Speed.  *  Before  the  meeting  of  the  Cabinet  he  had  showed  me  yonr  letter 
firom  Baltimore.  At  the  meeting  he  said  he  thought  he  had  made  a  mis- 
take at  Richmond  in  sanctioning  the  assembling  of  the  Yiiginia  Legislatare ; 
and  had  perhaps  been  too  fast  in  his  dedre  for  early  reconstruction.* 
All  Mr.  Speed  said  deepened  my  sorrow  for  the  country.  After  eiramining 
the  precedents  and  the  Constitution,  we  returned  to  the  hotel,  where,  at  the 
entrance,  I  encountered  old  Mr.  Blair  and  his  son  Montgomery.  I  had  de- 
termined to  bury  all  resentments,  and  greeted  both  kindly.  We  entered 
the  room  together — ^the  xuirlor  of  the  hotel — where  were  assembled  sqme 
twelve  or  fourteen  gentlemen :  Mr.  McCulloch,  Mr.  Speed,  the  Messrs.  Blsir, 
Mr.  Hale,  and  others.  I  repeated  the  oath,  which  the  Vice-President  re- 
peated after  me.  He  was  now  the  successor  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  I  said  to  him, 
'May  Ood  guide,  support,  and  bless  you,  in  your  arduous  labors T  The 
others  then  come  forward  and  extended  their  sad  congratulations.'* 

To  OenmU  J.  M.  AMey^  Toledo^  Ohio. 

''....  The  President  has  been  stricken  down  when  he  was  most  hon- 
ored and  best  beloved.  The  schemes  of  politicians  will  now  adjust  them- 
selves to  the  new  conditions.  I  want  no  part  in  them.  What  the  fhture 
may  have  in  store  for  us  no  man  can  foresee.  I  pray  for  strength  to  do  my 
duty,  whatever  it  may  be.  •  •  .  " 

[Not  long  after  the  inangnration  of  Fresident  Johnson,  Mr. 
Chase  determined  npon  a  visit  to  the  Southern  citiesi  with  a  view 
to  learn  as  much  as  possible,  front  actual  observation,  of  the  true 
condition  of  the  country.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr. 
McCulloch,  was  about  to  send  a  revenue  cutter  to  the  New 
Orleans  station,  and  on  board  of  her  a  special  agent,  charged  with 
the  duty  of  examining  the  agencies  and  carrying  into  effect  the 
directions  of  the  department  in  the  several  South  Atlantic  and 
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Gulf  ports.  He  tendered  the  use  of  this  vessel  to  the  Ohief^ns- 
tioe,  and  orders  were  issaed  bj  the  President,  and  the  Secreta- 
ries of  War  and  of  the  ITayj,  to  the  officers  in  the  naval,  mili- 
tary, and  civil  service,  to  a£ford  him  all  the  &cilitie6  that  their 
req>ective  duties  would  allow.  Mr.  Chase  was  accompanied  hy 
his  daughter.  Miss  Janet  Kalston  Chase,  and  Whitcdaw  Beid, 
Esq.  The  Special  Agent  of  the  Department,  in  charge  of  the 
vessel,  was  William  P.  Mellen,  Esq. 

It  was  under  these  drcomstances  that  the  Chief-Justice  made 
his  Southern  joumej.  He  took  great  pains  to  inform  himself  of 
the  condition  of  the  South,  and  from  time  to  time  communicated 
his  views  to  the  President.  One  of  his  letters  to  Mr.  Johnson 
win  be  found  below.  He  arrived  back  in  Washington,  about  the 
middle  of  August,  having  returned  t^/a  the  Mississippi  Eiver.] 

« 

To  MajoT^GeMral  Sherman. 

U.  S.  BsTXHUx  SnAMSB  "Wajaxdl,  May  t^  186&  ) 

" ....  I  haye  been  thought  a  radical  in  principle,  and  have  never  dis- 
claimed the  name;  bot  I  have  tried  to  be  a  conservatiYe  in  working;  and 
have  always  got  along  without  breaking  things.  This  morning  I  met  at 
Beaufort,  Colonel ,  a  gentleman  of  sixty,  owner  of  a  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  slaves  before  the  war,  and  a  handsome  estate  in  lands.  He  has  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  is  best  to  restore  the  old  constitution  of  North  Caro- 
lina, under  which  all  free  men  yoted ;  and  believes  that  the  Union  and 
Union  men  will  be  safer  with  blacks  voting  than  without  I  met  others 
with  different  opinions,  but  none  manifested  any  such  feelings  as  would 
lead  me  to  expect  any  renewal  of  troubles  from  the  extension  of  suffrage  to 
all  loyal  citizens,  and  inviting  all  citizens  to  participate  in  reorganiza- 
tion. .  .  .  But  I  will  not  trouble  you  further  with  these  ideas.  Time  will 
try  all  opinions. 

"  Let  me,  however,  most  respectfully  but  very  earnestly  advise  against 
the  publication  of  the  General  Order  you  have  sent  me.  I  cannot  see  that 
any  good  will  come  from  it,  but  I  fear  some  eviL  My  knowledge  of 
the  internal  administration  of  the  War  Department  for  nearly  a  year 
past  has  been  only  that  which  all  may  gather  from  the  journals ;  and,  of 
course,  I  am  not  well  enough  informed  to  judge  of  the  motives  of  recent 
action.  I  cannot  believe,  however,  that  it  had  its  origin  in  any  bad  feeling 
toward  you,  so  &r  as  the  President  and  Secretary  are  concerned.  Since 
my  conversation  with  you,  I  have  seen  more  clearly  the  motives  and  views 
which  governed  you.  I  presume  the  President  and  Secretary  do  so  also. 
They  will  become  more  and  more  definitely  informed  and  impressed.  Full 
Justice  will  be  done  you  both  by  Government  and  people. 
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*^1  eunmHj  hope  yon  win  let  reason  and  reflection  do  the  work  of 
your  lindication,  and  pnt  the  order  at  least  in  abeyance. 

^  Pardon  me  that  I  thos  express  ojdnions  on  a  matter  of  which  you  are 
so  much  the  better  Jndge.  Yonr  kindness  in  permitting  me  to  see  the 
order  seems  to  warrant  it 

*'  Yon  are  a  natire  of  Ohio— a  State  which  recdyed  me  by  adoption, 
and  has  honored  me  beyond  desert  Yonr  honor  and  repnte  are  therefore 
espedally  dear  to  me.  Besides  this,  yonr  brother  was  one  of  my  most  able 
and  efficient  snpporters  in  my  whole  difficult  financial  administration ;  and 
my  gratitade  to  him  in  some  sort  extends  itself  to  yon.  So  yon  must 
excoae  my  solidtade,  not  forgetting  that  it  is  that  of  one  who  is  a  good 
deal  older  than  yon  are,  and  has  had  a  yery  large  experience,  if  not  so 
Tarledasyonrown.  •  .  •" 

To  ths  I^reiideiU. 

••Ouiunas  B.  0,  Jfoy  11^  1866. 

'*...•  I  wrote  yon  briefly  from  Wilmington.  •  •  .  The  white  citi- 
zens may  be  diyided  into  two  classes:  1.  The  old  conserratiTes  who 
opposed  secession,  and  are  now  about  as  much,  and  in  some  cases  eren 
more,  opposed  to  letting  the  black  citizens  rote ;  these  would  like  to  see 
slayery  restored.  2.  The  acquiescents,  who  rather  prefer  the  old  order  of 
things,  and  would  rather  dislike  to  see  the  blacks  yote— but  want  peace, 
means  of  liying,  and  reyiyal  of  business  aboye  all  things,  and  will  take  any 
course  the  Qoyemment  may  desire.  This  is  the  largest  dass.  8.  The  pro- 
gresdyes — who  see  that  slayery  is  dead,  and  are  not  sorry ;  who  see,  too, 
that  the  blacks  made  free,  must  be  citizens,  and  being  citizens  must  be 
allowed  to  yote ;  and  who  seeing  these  things  haye  made  up  their  minds 
to  conform  to  the  new  condition,  and  to  lead  in  it  These  are  men  of 
sagacity  and  actiyity ;  but  th^  are  few,  and  few  of  the  few  haye  been  in 
conspicuous  positions.    In  the  end,  howeyer,  th^  will  control 

«  One  of  the  best  specimens  of  the  flrst  dass  I  met  in  Wilmington  was 

Mr.  M .    He  is  an  able  lawyer ;  a  good  dtizen ;  a  good  man,  thoroughly 

sincere  and  truly  upright;  he  was  a  Whig  of  the  Clay  school ;  opposed 
secession  earnestly ;  submitted  to  it  only  perforce.  I  promised  to  conyey 
his  yiews  to  you,  and  will  as  well  as  I  can  ;  they  may  be  stated  thus : 

*'  (1.)  The  best  mode  of  reorganization  in  North  Carolina  is  to  reas- 
semble the  Legislature,  which  was  lately  in  sesdon,  and  require  each 
member  to  take  the  oath  of  dlegiance  to  the  United  States.  He  thinks 
neariy  eyery  member  would  take  the  oath,  and  that  this  would  be  the  seyer- 
est  humiliation  to  them,  and  the  most  impresdye  lesson  to  others.  (2.)  The 
Courts,  Supreme,  Superior,  and  Quarter  Sesdons,  diould  be  immediatdy 
required  to  resume  thdr  respectiye  jurisdictions;  and  if  this  cannot  bo 
done,  that  the  Courts  of  Quarter  Sessions,  composed  of  the  justices  of  the 
peace  of  each  county,  should  at  least  be  put  in  action.  (8.)  If  the  Adminis- 
tration has  dedded  not  to  recognize  the  Lcgislatnre  elected  while  the  State 
was  in  rebellion,  then  that  the  white  loyal  dtizens  should  be  enrolled  under 
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orders  of  the  military  commander,  by  Justices  of  the  Quarter  Sessions 
selected  by  him,  or  when  loyal  Justices  cannot  be  found  to  act,  by  other 
citizens ;  and  that  the  citizens  emrolled  should  be  inyited  to  elect  a  con- 
yention  to  rerise  the  constitution,  and  proyide  for  the  election  of  Qoyemor 
and  Legislature,  for  the  election  or  appointment  of  judges,  and  for  doing 
such  other  things  as  may  be  necessary  to  restore  ciyil  goyemment  and 
national  relations.  (4.)  That  unrestricted  trade,  except  in  arms  and  pow- 
der, within  the  State,  with  other  States,  and  with  foreign  nations,  should 
be  allowed. 

"  His  first  proposition  is,  of  course,  inadmisnble.  I  think  the  second 
equally  so,  except  as  to  the  Courts  of  Quarter  Sessions.  Perhaps  these 
ndght  be  well  authorized  to  resume  their  functions,  each  justice  taking  the 
oath,  but  until  complete  restoration,  their  acts  must  neccMsarily  be  suljject 
to  military  supervision.  The  third  seems  right,  except  that  I  would  not 
restrict  suffrage  to  whites.  The  fourth  strikes  me  as  altogether  expedient 
and  just 

"  Nothing  need  be  said  of  the  second  class  of  citizens  the  acquiescents; 
except  that  its  existence  insures  the  success  of  any  policy,  right  and  Just 
in  itself^  and  enforced  with  steady  yigor,  which  you  may  think  best  to 
adopt 

"  The  fourth  class  includes  the  men  of  the  fixture.  I  met  some  in- 
diyiduals  of  it  One  of  the  best  specimens  at  Wilmington  was  Colonel 
Baker,  who  was  in  the  rebel  sendee,  made  prisoner,  and  pardoned  by 
President  Lincoln.  He  seemed  to  comprehend  the  new  situation,  and  was 
ready  to  take  an  actiye  part  in  the  regeneration  of  North  Carolina,  on  the 
bads  of  uniy ersal  suffrage.  He  is  what  you  and  I  would  call  a  young  man, 
say  thirty-fiye— actiye,  ready,  intelligent,  ambitious,  and  of  popular  man- 
ners. Ajiother  indiyidual,  a  paroled  colonel  from  South  Carolina,  was 
described  to  me  by  Mr.  Lowell,  connected  with  the  Treasury  Department, 
who  accompanied  me,  and  who  mixes  f^redy  with  the  people,  without 
being  known  to  be  of  our  party.  They  met  at  the  Palmetto  Hotel,  where 
few  of  the  Northern  men  go.  He  declared  himself  fully  satisfied  that  the 
Confederacy  was  gone  up,  and  said  that  slayery  was  gone  up  with  it,  and, 
for  his  part,  he  was  determined  not  to  be  behind  the  times. 

•i  This  classification  will  giye  you  with  tolerable  accuracy,  I  think,  the 
sentiments  of  the  seyeral  classes  into  which  the  Southern  whites  may  be 
diyided ;  and  will  probably  satisfy  yon  that  there  is  no  course  open,  if  we 
wish  to  promote  most  efldently  the  interests  of  all  classes,  except  to  giye 
sufiirageto  alL 

*'  At  Wilmington — ^besides  many  white  citizens — a  colored  deputation 
called  on  me.  It  was  composed  of  four  persons.  The  spokesman  was 
minister  of  the  First  Presbyterian  (colored)  Church  in  Philadelphia,  who 
came  to  that  place  some  time  ago— at  the  instance  of  some  beneyolent 
association — ^to  look  into  the  condition  of  the  colored  people,  and  to  report 
upon  it.    Of  the  other  three,  one  was  a  carpenter  who,  many  years  ago, 
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bought  himself,  hit  wife,  and  two  children.  The  whole  family  was  cod- 
yeyed  to  a  white  citizen,  whoee  character  was  their  only  security  against 
actual  as  well  as  legal  slarery.  Another,  also  a  carpenter,  had  hired  his 
time,  and  had  all  the  wages  he  could  earn  over  the  hire  paid  to  his  master. 
The  third  was  a  barber,  who  had  also  bought  himself,  and  then,  like  a 
sensible  fellow,  married  a  free  woman,  and  had  himself  couTeyed  to  her. 
Th^  wanted  my  advice  in  their  present  circumstances;  were  anxious  to 
know  whether  or  not  they  were  to  be  allowed  to  vote,  and  whether  they 
would  be  maintained  in  the  possession  of  the  lands  they  had  hired.  I  gave 
them  the  best  advice  I  could;  to  be  industrious,  economical,  orderly, 
respectful ;  proving  by  their  conduct  their  worthiness  to  be  free.  As  to 
the  right  of  voting,  I  said  that  I  could  not  tell  whether  they  would  have  it 
immediately  or  not ;  but  th^  would  certainly  have  it  in  time,  if  they 
showed  themselves  fit  for  it,  I  said  that  I  would  give  it  at  once  if  I  had 
the  right  to  decide ;  but  the  decision  was  with  you,  and  you  would  decide 
according  to  your  own  judgment,  with  the  best  feelings  toward  all  men  of 
all  clsssfs.  l£  they  should  get  it  inmiediately  they  must  not  abuse  it ;  if 
th^  should  not  they  must  be  patient  As  to  the  lands,  I  said  that  I  did 
not  doubt  that  the  leases  already  made  for  this  year  would  be  maintained ; 
but  that  they  could  not  expect  to  own  the  lands  without  paying  for  them ; 
they  must  work  hard  now ;  get  and  save  all  they  could,  and  await  the 
future  patiently.  They  were  well  satisfied  with  what  I  said,  and  I  hope  it 
will  meet  your  approval. 

"  I  could  write  a  great  deal  more,  but  it  would  do  no  good*  While  I 
am  observing,  you  are,  doubtless,  resolving  and  acting.  I  am  sure  you 
will  fbllow  out  the  great  principles  you  have  so  often  announced,  and  put 
the  weight  of  your  name  and  authority  on  the  side  of  Justice  and  right. 
My  most  earnest  wishes  will  be  satisfied  if  you  make  your  Administration 
so  beneficent,  and  illustrious  by  great  acts,  that  the  people  will  be  as 
little  willing  to  spare  Andrew  Johnson  from  their  service  as  they  were  to 
spare  Andrew  Jackson.  And  it  will  be  an  exceedingly  great  pleasure  to 
me  if  I  can  in  any  way  promote  its  complete  success.  ..." 

To  Charlei  Sumner. 

**  JAOESovmiji,  Tlobida,  Jfoy  M,  ISttL 

*'....  Yesterday  I  administered  the  oath  of  office  to  Mr.  Adolph 
Mot,  the  first  mayor  of  the  dty  of  Femandina  elected  by  the  united  votes 
of  white  and  black  citizens.    Was  not  that  an  event  ? 

"  Some  time  ago  the  citizens  had  a  meeting,  and  the  question  whether 
the  colored  men  diould  be  allowed  to  Tote  was  much  discussed ;  finally 
the  liberals  carried  it  The  election  for  mayor  was  held  soon  after,  and 
Mr.  Mot  was  elected  by  a  very  handsome  majority.  He  had  not  been 
sworn  in  when  we  stopped  there  yesterday,  and  I  was  asked  to  administer 
the  oath,  and  was  not  at  all  loath  to  do  so.  General  Gillmore— who  is 
visiting  the  military  posts  in  Florida  under  his  command,  and  whose  guest 
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I  am— was  present,  as  were  also  several  othersi  officials  and  dtiseiis.  So 
Femandina  has  a  mayor  elected  by  a  miO^'^^  ^^  ^  ^^  lojnl  dtixena. 
If  all  each  electioas  result  in  the  choice  of  snch  men,*  the  South  will  rap- 
idly reviye  under  uniyersal  suffrage. 

^I  was  much  gratified  by  what  I  saw  at  Femandina.  The  place  is 
small  and  much  damaged  by  the  waste  of  war,  though  exempt  from 
conflagrations  and  bombardments.  CultiTation  is  resumed  to  the  ibll 
extent  of  the  working  force,  and  promises  to  be  yery  productiTe.  Mr. 
Mot  is  introducing  the  yine^  haying  already  planted  a  respectable  yine- 
yard. 

''The  schools  seem  to  be  doing  yery  welL  General  Oillmore  and  I 
yisited  two.  Th^  are  composed  of  scholars  of  all  ages  and  colors.  Many 
of  the  colored  soldiers  attend,  and  are  striying  yery  diligently  after  knowl- 
edge. The  teachers  are  of  that  army  of  women  to  whom  the  country  owes 
more  than  it  can  eyer  pay,  and  more  I  fear  than  it  eyer  will  be  conscious 
of.  The  world  has  neyer  seen  such  self-denying  and  gpenerous  zeal  Ibr  the 
education  of  a  race  as  our  American  women  haye  shown. 

'*  Yulee  called  on  me  last  night,  haying  come  in  the  day  before.  He  is 
yery  anxious  about  reconstruction;  thinks  that  the  whites,  without  any 
distinctions  not  made  by  the  old  State  constitution,  should  be  intrusted 
with  the  work ;  admits  that  personal  slayeholding  is  at  an  end,  but  wishes 
to  substitute  some  form  of  compulsory  labor,  and  insists  that  the  South 
will  be  Africanized  and  ruined  if  this  is  not  done.  Qeneral  Gillmore 
showed  him  the  order  published  this  week,  which  I  dare  say  you  will  haye 
seen  before  this  letter  reaches  you.  The  order  declares  absolute  freedom 
for  all;  hints  at  the  possibility  of  suffrage  for  all ;  adyise  the  late  slayes 
masters  to  pay  fair  wages  and  the  blacks  to  work  fbr  fliir  wages;  and  ex- 
pressly forbids  all  attempts  at  reorganization,  through  the  ex-rebel  au- 
thorities, whether  executiye  or  legislatiye.  The  perusal  of  it  rather  sad- 
dened Mr.  Yulee ;  as  he  had  been  commissioned  by  the  Goyemor  of 
Florida,  with  others,  to  proceed  to  Washington  and  confer  with  the  Presi- 
dent on  reorganization. 

"The  boat  which  took  JefferBon  Dayis  North  lay  alongside  of  ours, 
made  fast  by  lines,  for  some  time,  a  few  mornings  ago  between  Sayannah 
and  Fort  Pulaski  But  I  did  not  see  him.  I  did  not  wish  to,  unless  he 
asked  it ;  and  I  presume  he  was  not  informed  who  were  on  our  boat ..." 

To  Mn.  SpraguSj  at  Narragamett, 

**0h  tiib  Stkamxb  W.  B.  Castsb,  xxas  Oaib<\  iLLnon,  Jmu  19,  ISSS. 
'* .  .  .  .At  Memphis  we  got  the  papers  containing  President  Johnson's 
Mississippi  proclamation.    It  disappointed  me  greatly.    I  shall  be  glad  if 
it  does  not  do  a  great  deal  of  harm.    I  shall  stick  to  my  principles.  ..." 

>  Mr.  Mot  was  of  French  natiritj,  and  was  an  old  personal  acquaintance  of  Mr 
Chase. 
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.  To  Mr$.  L.  B.  Beidon^  Bichmond^  Virginia. 

**•  •  .  .  Yoor  letter  did  not  reach  me  until  a  few  dayi  ago  on  my  letum 
from  Ohio.  I  do  not  remember  saying  to  Mr.  Beddon,  when  we  parted, 
that  the  time  would  probably  come  when  I  might  be  useftd  to  him,  bat  I 
do  yery  well  remember  the  parting  itaell  I  had  been  much  imprened  by 
hia  iteikneas,  distinctnefla,  and  eyident  lincerity.  His  opinions  were  the 
exact  reverse  of  mine  on  the  most  important  qneations  before  us;  but  I 
had  learned  to  respect  and  admire  noble  qualities  in  opponents  as  well  as 
in  friends.  I  thought  it  not  improper  to  express  to  him  something  of  the 
respect  and  esteem  I  could  not  help  ftding  when  I  took  leave  of  him  upon 
the  acyounmient  of  the  convention. 

"  This  is  all  I  remember;  and  certainly  what  I  said  implied  a  readiness 
to  serve  him  whenever  I  could  do  so  ooniirtently  with  my  ideas  of  duty ; 
and  these  ideas  now,  fiur  from  prohibiting,  prompt  a  r^y  compliance 
with  your  request 

*^I  have  therefore  called  on  both  the  President  and  Secretaxy  of  War 
in  reference  to  the  release  of  Mi,  Seddon  on  his  parole,  and  am  happy  in 
being  able  to  say  to  you  that  I  think  no  insuperable  obstacle  exists.  ...  I 
have  every  reason  to  hf  jm.  .  .  .  that  Mr.  Beddon*s  discharge  on  parole 
may  be  expected  very  soon.  When  dischaiged,  I  cannot  doubt  that  his 
fine  powers  will  be  employed  in  reestablishing  union  and  order  on  the 
basis  of  equal  justice  for  alL  I  think  it  the  only  basis  upon  which  perma- 
nent tranquillity  and  prosperity  may  be  restored ;  and  I  most  earnestly 
pray  that  God  may  give  all  of  us  will  ip  labor  with  one  heart  and  mind 
for  the  restoration  of  these  blessings  to  every  part  of  our  country.  •  •  .  ** 

To  Lyman  AUbott^  J.  if.  JfaSim,  and  Boo.  Chorgo  WMppU. 

•*  WAonaiov,  NanmUr  SQ^  1808. 

^.  ...  To  suppress  the  rebellion  the  American  people  put  forth  vast 
energies,  countmg  neither  treasure  nor  life  dear  in  comparison  with  an 
undivided  country. — ^And  never,  in  the  history  of  the  world,  was  a  dvil 
war  waged  with  so  little  rancor  and  vindictiveness  on  the  part  of  the 
nation  against  rebels.  The  people  never  forgot  that  success  must  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  restoration,  in  due  time  and  on  just  conditions,  of  the  old 
relations  between  each  State  and  the  Union ;  and  that,  to  the  permanent 
and  beneficial  restoration  of  those  relations,  the  retetablishment  of  fraternal 
sentiments  between  the  citizens  of  all  the  States  was  indispensable.  It  is 
important,  now,  that  the  people  who  have  been  in  rebellion,  shall  be 
thoroughly  satii^ed  that  the  first  wish  of  the  loyal  people  is  the  reSstab- 
lishment  of  these  sentiments. 

'*  The  war  has  brought  great  changes.    Among  these  the  enfitmchise- 

'  Mrs.  Seddon  was  the  wife  of  James  A.  Seddon,  member  of  the  "  Peace  Confer- 
ence **  of  1861,  and  afterward  for  a  time  rebd  Secretaiy  of  War. 
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ment  of  four  millions  of  slATea  is  the  greatest  and  most  momentooa.  Hie 
conyenion  of  this  yast  population  of  bondmen  into  fiee  men  and  dtizena, 
imposes  on  the  people  of  the  States  in  which  this  wonderfbl  rerolation 
has  taken  place,  on  the  people  of  the  other  States,  and  on  the  Goyemment 
of  the  whole  country,  new  and  pecnliar  duties.  It  is  important  that  these 
new  dtizens  should  be  assured  that  these  duties  will  be  neither  eyaded 
nor  neglected. 

'*  How  best  to  assure  the  white  citizens  of  the  States  lately  in  rebellion, 
of  the  real  good- will  of  their  fellow-citizens  of  the  loyal  States,  and  of 
their  readiness  to  afford  actiye  aid,  where  aid  is  wanted,  in  relieying  the 
necesnties  and  repairing  the  injuries  occasioned  by  the  war;  and  how 
best  to  assure  the  colored  citizens  of  those  States  of  the  countzy's  great 
appredadon  of  their  steady  deyotion  to  the  national  authority,  and  of  its 
purpose  to  promote,  in  eyery  proper  way,  their  security  and  welfare,  will 
doubtless  engage  the  most  earnest  consideration  of  the  meeting. 

"It  is  a  welcome  and  significant  sign  of  good,  that  the  associations 
which  haye  deyoted  special  efforts  to  different  parts  of  the  work  of  resto- 
ration and  renoyation,  seem  now  likdy  to  unite  their  means  and  actiyities 
in  carrying  forward  the  whole  noble  labor.  The  practical  methods  of 
useftilness,  whether  in  promoting  true  religion  and  sound  education,  or  in 
relieying  actual  distress,  or  in  encouraging  industrial  enterprise — ^will  be 
best  considered,  selected,  and  put  in  use,  under  such  auspices.  I  cannot 
disguise  my  conyiction  that  the  surest  and  shortest  road  to  permanent 
peace,  settled  order,  sound*  credit,  contented  industry,  and  general  pros- 
perity in  eyery  State,  is  the  frank  recognition  of  the  right  of  eyery  dtizen, 
white  or  colored,  to  protect  his  and  his  ndghbor*s  freedom  and  promote 
his  and  his  neighbor's  welfare  by  his  yote. 

**  But  I  shall  rqjoice  in  seeing  good  done  and  in  promoting  the  doing 
of  It,  in  whateyer  measure  or  kind,  and  by  whateyer  agency  or  authority. 

"  We  made  war  to  saye  the  Union.  The  proyidence  of  God  made  our 
war  for  the  Union  a  war  for  uniyersal  freedom  in  America,  and  crowned 
it  with  success.  Now  comes  the  work  of  restoration  and  renoyation. 
Let  it  be  prosecuted  with  wise  patriotism,  sincere  good-will,  and  impartial 
justice,  and  who  will  dare  doubt  that  God  will  crown  this  work  also  with 
success  ?  *' 

To  A88oeiat6-Jtutiee  Stephen  J,  Field. 

^  WxiBDiaTOir,  April  80,  1S08. 

".  .  .  .  What  do  you  think  of  the  plan  of  reconstruction,  or  rather  of 
completing  reconstruction,  presented  by  the  Committee  of  Fifteen  f  To  me 
it  seems  yery  well,  proyided  it  can  be  carried  out ;  but  I  am  afraid  that  it 
is,  as  people  say,  rather  too  big  a  contract.  So  far  as  I  haye  had  opportu- 
nity of  conyersing  with  Senators  and  Representatiyes,  I  haye  recommended 
them  to  confine  constitutional  amendments  to  two  points :  (1.)  No  payment 
of  rebel  debt,  and  no  payment  for  slayes ;  and,  (2.)  No  representation  be- 
yond the  constituent  basis.    And,  as  so  many  were  trying  their  hands 
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at  form,  I  drew  op  theie  two  amendmeiita  aooordJng  to  my  ideasi  at 
fbUows:! 

^  ABnoLB  14,  Sbotzoh  L  BepraeDtatiTM  shall  be  apportioned  among 
the  seyeral  Statesi  acoording  to  their  reepectiTe  nomben;  bat  whenever 
in  any  State  the  electlTe  ftanchiae  shall  be  denied  to  any  of  its  inhaUtants 
being  male  dtisens  of  the  United  States,  aboro  the  age  of  twenty-one  y ears, 
for  any  cause  except  insorrection  or  rebellion  against  the  United  States, 
the  basis  of  representation  in  snch  State  shall  be  rednced  in  the  proportion 
which  the  nnmber  of  male  dtiiens  so  ezdnded  shall  bear  to  the  whole 
number  of  male  citizens  oyer  twenty-one  years  of  age. 

^'Saa  8.  No  payment  shall  erer  be  made  by  the  United  States  for,  or 
on  account  of^  any  debt  contracted  or  incnrred  in  aid  of  insorrection  or  re- 
bdUon  against  the  United  States;  or  ibr  or  on  account  of  the  emandpation 
ofdaves. 

^  And  I  proposed,  fbrther,  that  the  submission  of  this  artide  to  the 
States  should  be  accompanied  by  a  concuirent  resolution  to  this  efiect: 
'Tliat  whenerer  any  of  the  StatM,  which  were  declared  to  be  in  insurrec- 
tion and  rebellion  by  the  proclamation  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  dated  July  1, 1863,  shall  have  ratified  the  foregohig  artf  de,  Senators 
and  RepresentatiTes  from  such  ratifying  States  ought  to  be  admitted  to 
seats  in  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rq)resentatiTes  respectiTdy,  in  the  like 
msnner  as  fW>m  States  neyer  declared  to  be  in  inisrrection  and  rebellion ; 
sad  that  whenever  the  said  article  shall  haye  been  ratified  by  three-fourths 
of  the  seyeral  States,  Senators  and  Representatiyes  ought  in  like  manner 
to  be  admitted  from  all  the  States. 

"  It  has  really  seemed  to  me  that  on  this  basis  the  completion  of  reor- 
ganization by  the  admission  of  members  in  both  Houses  of  Congress  would 
be  safe ;  and  I  haye  greatly  doubted  the  expediency  of  going  beyond  this. 
In  two  or  three  important  respects  the  report  of  the  committee  does  go 
beyond  this :  (1.)  Prohibiting  the  States  from  interfering  with  the  rights 
of  dtizens ;  (3.)  Disfranchising  all  persons  yoluntaxily  engaged  in  rebellion 
till  1870;  and,  (8.)  In  granting  express  l^gidatiye  power  to  Congress  to 
enforce  all  new  constitutional  provisions.  Will  not  these  propositions  be 
recdyed  with  some  alarm  by  those  who,  though  opponents  of  secesdon  or 
nullification,  yet  regard  the  real  rights  of  the  States  as  essentid  to  the 
proper  working  of  our  complex  system  ?  I  do  not  myself  think  that  any 
of  the  proposed  amendments  will  be  likely  to  haye  injurious  effects  unless 
it  be  the  sweep  of  the  disfiranchisement ;  but,  I  repeat  that  I  fear  the  un- 
dertaking of  too  much ;  and  I  add  that  it  seems  to  me  that  nothing  is 
gained  sufficiently  important,  and  unattainable  by  legislation,  to  warrant 
our  friends  in  overloading  the  ship  vdth  amendment  freight 

«But  this  letter  is  too  long.    Pardon,  and  answer.  .  .  .  *' 

^  If  the  reader  will  take  the  tronble  to  exaxdne  the  fourteenth  amendment  to  the 
Constitation,  he  will  find  that  it  is  predsdy  hi  substanoe,  and  almost  in  words,  the 
proposition  of  Mr.  Chase  as  stated  in  the  text 
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To  Henry  W.  JBUUard^  Etq.^  i^f  Georgia. 

"^y^ABBBnm,  AprU  ST,  1808. 

*'•...  Some  days  rinoe  I  recdyed,  from  an  miknown  hand,  a  paper 
containing  a  letter  of  yonn,  wluch  I  read  with  great  interest 

*'  My  acquaintance  with  yon  when  we  were  both  in  Oongreoe  yog  in 
the  Honse  and  I  in  the  Senate — ^was  yery  slight ;  but,  slight  as  it  was,  I 
take  occasion  from  it  to  write  yon  a  few  lines,  suggestied  by  your  letter. 

^^Eyer  since  the  war  closed  I  haye  been  yery  anxious  for  the  earliest 
practicable  '  restoration  *  of  the  States  of  the  South  to  their  proper  relations 
to  the  other  States  of  the  Union.  I  adopt  your  own  statement  of  the  prob> 
lem  to  be  worked  out,  because  I  agree  with  you  in  the  opinion  that  those 
'  States  haye  never  been  other  than  States  within  the  Union  since  they  be- 
came parties  to  the  Federal  Qoyemment,  and  that  the  fidlure  to  mRfaimifi 
their  assertions  of  independence  in  the  conflict  of  arms  which  followed, 
left  them  States  still  within  the  Union.* 

*<The  ]>oint  on  which  I  probably  differ  from  you  is  this:  the  people  for 
whom  and  through  whom  these  States  were  to  be  organized  at  the  dose 
of  the  war,  was  not,  as  I  think,  the  same  people  as  that  which  existed  in 
them  when  the  war  began. 

"In  my  judgment  the  refusal  of  the  proprietary  class,  if  it  may  be  so 
called,  to  recognize  this  fact  and  its  legitimate  and  indeed  logical  conse- 
quences, and  the  conyictions  of  large  majorities  in  the  States  which  adhered 
to  the  national  Qoyemment  in  respect  to  it,  caused  most  of  the  trouble  of 
the  last  three  years. 

"I  haye  not  time  to  go  at  large  into  this  sul]ject;  but  I  may  say  brief- 
ly, that  emancipation  came  to  be  reg^arded  by  these  majorities  as  a  military 
necessity ;  that  the  faith  of  the  nation  was  pledged  by  the  prodamation  of 
emandpation  to  maintain  the  emancipated  people  in  the  possession  and 
enjoyment  of  the  freedom  it  conferred ;  that  to  this  end  the  amendment  of 
the  Constitution  prohibiting  slayery  throughout  the  United  States  was 
proposed  and  ratified;  that,  becoming  freemen,  the  emandpated  people 
became  necessarily  citizens;  and  that  as  dtizens  they  were  entitled  to  be 
consulted  in  respect  to  reorganization,  and  to  the  means  of  self-protection  by 
suffrage.  This  is  a  yery  brief^  but  I  think  a  perfectly  correct  statement  of 
what  may  be  called,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  the  Northern  view  of  this  mat- 
ter. It  would,  perhapfl,  be  more  correct  to  call  it  the  loyal  view  North 
and  South,  using  the  word  loyal  as  distinguishing  the  masses  who  support 
the  national  Government  from  the  masses  who  opposed  it  during  the  war. 

''Now  the  particular  matter  to  which  I  wish  to  draw  your  attrition  is, 
whether  policy  and  duty  do  not  require  the  class  which  I  haye  called  pro- 
prietary, moaning  thereby  the  educated  and  cultivated  men  of  the  South — 
whether  property-holders  or  not — to  accept  this  view  frilly  and  act  upon  it. 

"  Is  it  possible  to  doubt  that,  had  this  view  been  accepted  and  acted 
upon  three  years  ago,  after  the  surrender  of  Lee  and  Johnston,  the  Southern 
States  would  have  been  richer  to^ay  by  hundreds  of  millions  than  they 
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are,  and  that  long  ago  iini?enal  amnesty  and  the  remoyal  of  all  diaabilitiea 
wonld  have  prepared  the  hearts  of  men  on  both  sides  for  a  real  Union  ? 
Can  it  be  a  matter  of  question  that  the  colored  Yoters,  finding  in  the  edu- 
cated classes  true  friendship,  eridenced  by  fhU  recognition  of  their  rights 
and  practical  acts  of  good-will,  would  haye  gladly  given  to  those  classes 
substantially  their  old  lead  in  affairs,  directed  now,  howeyer,  to  union  and 
not  to  disunion ;  to  the  benefit  of  all,  and  not  exdusiTely  to  the  benefit  of 
a  class! 

^^  I  obscrre  that  you  say  that  the  attempt  to  carry  on  the  QoTemment 
with  the  priyilegeofuniTersalsuffirsge  incorporated  as  one  of  its  elements 
is  Ihll  of  danger.  Danger  is  the  condition  of  all  governments ;  because  no 
form  of  government  insures  wise  and  beneficent  administration.  But  I  beg 
you  to  consider,  is  there  not  a  greater  danger  without  than  with  universal 
suffirage  ?  You  cannot  make  suffrage  less  than  universal  for  the  whites, 
and  will  not  the  attempt  to  discriminate  ezdte  such  jealousies  and  ill  feel- 
ing as  will  postpone  to  a  distant  future  what  seems  so  essential,  namely, 
the  restoration  of  general  good-will  and  bringing  into  lead  the  educated 
men  and  the  men  of  property,  and  so  securing  the  best  and  most  beneficial 
administration  of  affdrs  for  all  classes!  Take  universal  sufirage  and  uni- 
versal amnesty,  and  all  will  be  welL  Can  you,  my  dear  sir,  devote  your 
fine  powers  to  a  better  work  than  complete  restoration  on  this  basis  !...*' 


To  Captain  ff.  B,  Manning,  CharUaUm,  8,  C. 

**GHABmro8i,  8. 0,  Mdf  tS,  1869. 

^  •  .  .  •  Your  note  inviting  me  to  attend  the  ceremony  of  decorating  at 
Magnolia  Cemetery  the  graves  of  the  brave  men  who  fell  in  defense  of  the 
Union  during  the  recent  civil  war,  only  reached  me  this  morning. 

"I  am  very  sorry  that  I  cannot  be  with  you  on  this  most  interesting 
occasion ;  but  it  is  now  too  late  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements. 

"  The  nation  cannot  too  tenderly  cherish  the  memory  of  her  dead  he« 
roes,  or  too  watchfiilly  guard  the  well-being  of  those  who  survive.  And 
may  we  not  indulge  the  hope  that  ere  long  we  who  adhered  to  the  national 
cause  will  be  prompt  also  to  join  in  commemorating  the  heroism  of  our 
countrymen  who  fell  on  the  other  side,  and  that  those  who  now  specially 
mourn  their  loss,  consenting  to  the  arbitrament  of  arms,  and  resuming  all 
their  old  love  for  their  country  and  our  country,  one  and  indivisible,  will 
join  with  us  in  like  commemoration  of  the  fallen  brave  of  the  army  of  the 
Union! 

"  The  dead  are  not  dead.  They  have  only  gone  before,  and  now  see  eye 
to  eye.  Why  may  not  we  all  borrow  firom  their  sacred  graves  oblivion  of 
past  differences  and  henceforth  unite  in  noble  and  generous  endeavor  to 
assure  the  honor  and  welfare  of  our  whole  country,  of  all  her  States  and 
of  all  her  citizens!" 
84 
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To  John  E.  WUliamif  B^q.,  ITow  York. 

MRAunaK,  K.  On  Jwu  1%  1869. 

''..••  I  regret  that  theperoBal  of  my  letter  to  Captain  Manning  caiued 
'paSnfhl  diasatia&ctlon'  to  yon;  for  I  am  snre  that  yon  are  patriotic  and 
not  intentionally  nx^jnat. 

"  DonbtleflB  yon  remember  occasions  when  yonr  active  hostility  to  meaa- 
nrea  of  finance  which,  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  I  thought  indispensable 
to  the  success  of  the  national  arms,  caused '  painftd  dissatiafitction '  to  me. 
The  present  name  of  the  institution  which  you  manage  with  so  much  abil- 
ity and  success,  shows  that  you  have  abandoned  your  opposition  to  one,  at 
least,  of  those  measures. 

*'  It  is  perhaps  not  impossible  that  you  will  change  your  mind  as  to  the 
sentiment  which  you  now  censure.  It  seems  to  me  that,  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  the  context,  from  which  your  quotation  separates  it,  its  sense 
cannot  be  mistaken.  It  is  that  true  patriotism  requires  that  the  dose  of  a 
great  dvil  war  should  be  marked  not  by  proscription  or  disfranchisement, 
but  by  manifestations  of  sincere  good-will,  espedally  fixnn  the  succeasfol  to 
the  unsuccessfhl,  and,  by  generous  recognition  of  whatever  was  really  braye, 
and  earnest,  and  noble,  in  those  who  fought  on  the  failing  side. 

'^  I  haye  no  sympathy  with  the  spirit  which  refbses  to  strew  flowers  up- 
on the  grayes  of  the  dead  soldiers  who  fought  against  the  side  I  took;  and 
I  am  glad  to  know  that  there  was  no  such  spirit  among  those  who  joined 
in  decorating  the  graves  of  the  soldiers  of  the  Union  who  lie  buried  in  Mag- 
nolia Cemetery. 

M  The  magnolia  lavishes  its  perfrunes  as  freely,  the  pleasant  air  breathes 
as  softly,  and  the  warm  sun  shines  as  brightly  over  Confederate  as  over 
Union  graves. 

'*  In  the  letter  which  has  incurred  your  censure,  I  sought  to  put  into  the 
hearts  of  my  countrymen  something  of  the  divine  charity  taught  by  the  tree, 
the  air,  and  the  sun,  as  well  as  by  the  precepts  of  our  Saviour.  I  believe  it 
has  done  some  good,  and  I  hope  it  will  do  more. 

"I  have  read  your  extract  from  the  speech  of  'one  of  our  brave  Gen- 
erals* whom  you  do  not  name.  There  are  some  good  sentiments  in  it,  and 
some  not  so  good.  On  the  whole,  I  prefer  the  letter  to  the  speech,  and  I 
am  sorry  to  differ  from  you  so  far  as  to  think  that  of  the  two,  the  letter 
'is  most  becoming  the  position*  which  I  hold.  The  Chief-Justice  is,  I 
think,  not  illy  employed  when  he  inculcates  good-will  among  men. 

'^I  notice  that  you  more  than  intimate  that  my  letter  was  prompted  by 
ambition.  It  certainly  was  not.  I  do  not  think  that  I  ever  was  so  ambi- 
tious as  some  unambitious  people  have  represented  me.  At  any  rate,  I  am 
now  unconscious  of  any  other  ambition  than  that  of  doing  as  much  good 
and  as  little  harm  as  possible. 

*^  I  have  no  connection  with  politics.  I  neither  seek  nor  expect  any  po- 
litical position.  Content  to  leave  to  younger  men  all  the  contentions  and 
distinctions  of  political  life,  I  shall  be  fully  satisfied  with  my  share  of  the 
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general  wd&re  which,  it  may  be  hoped,  wise  and  geaerous  tUtesmanahip, 
with  God*B  bleeiiog,  will  secure  for  our  country,  •  •  .  '* 

ToT^^E.  Olark^  T.  IT.  C.  Lherpodl^  J.  0.  OorUti^  and  J.  T.  Troy^ 

OcmmiUee^  OindtiinatU 

**WAiBa»voi^  Monk  M;  18T0. 

^ .  .  .  .  Accept  my  thanks  for  the  invitation  you  hare  tendered  me,  in 
behalf  of  the  colored  people  of  Cincinnati,  to  attend  their  celebration  of 
the  ratification  of  the  fifteenth  amendment  My  duties  here  will  not  per- 
mit me  to  be  present  except  by  good-will  and  good  wishes. 

<(  Almost  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  passed  since  some  of  you,  probably, 
heard  me  declare,  on  the  6th  of  Iby,  1840,  in  an  assembly  composed  chiefly 
of  the  people  whom  you  now  represent,  that  all  1^^  distinctions  between 
indiyiduals  of  the  same  community  founded  on  any  such  circumstances  as 
color,  origin,  and  the  like,  are  hostile  to  the  genius  of  our  institutions  and 
incompatible  with  the  true  theory  of  American  liberty ;  '  that  true  democ- 
racy makes  no  inquiry  about  the  color  of  the  ddn,  or  the  place  of  natiyity, 
or  any  other  similar  circumstance  of  condition ;  and  that  the  exclusion  of 
the  colored  people  as  a  body  from  the  electi?e  franchise  is  incompatible 
with  true  democratic  principles. ' 

'*  I  congratulate  you  on  the  fiict  that  these  principles,  not  then  aTowed 
by  me  for  the  first  time,  nor  erer  dnce  abandoned  or  compromised,  have 
been  at  length  incorporated  into  the  Constitution  and  made  part  of  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land. 

i<  Many,  no  doubt,  would  haye  been  glad,  as  I  should  hare  been,  if  the 
great  work  consummated  by  the  ratification  of  the  fifteenth  amendment 
could  haye  been  accomplished  by  the  States  through  amendment  of  State 
constitutions  and  through  appropriate  State  legislation ;  but  the  delays  and 
uncertainties,  prejudicial  to  eyeiy  interest,  inseparable  from  that  mode  of 
proceeding,  seemed  to  necessitate  the  course  actually  adopted.  Nor  does 
the  amendment  impair  the  real  rights  of  any  State.  It  leaycs  the  whole 
regulation  of  suffrage  to  the  whole  people  of  each  State,  subject  only  to  the 
fundamental  law,  that  the  right  of  no  citizen  to  yote  shall  be  denied  or 
abridged  on  account  of  color,  race,  or  preyioua  condition  of  seryitude.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  each  State  will  so  conform  its  constitution  and  laws  to 
this  ftindamental  law  that  no  occasion  may  be  giyen  to  legislation  by  Con- 


**  But  the  best  yindication  of  the  wisdom  as  well  as  justice  of  the  amend- 
ment must  be  found  in  the  conduct  of  that  large  class  of  citizens  whom  yon 
represent  On  the  occasion  to  which  I  haye  referred  I  yentured  to  say  tiiat 
'  ttie  best  way  to  insure  the  peacefhl  dwelling  together  of  the  different  races 
is  the  cordial  reciprocation  of  benefits,  not  the  mutual  infiiction  of  ix\}uries ;  * 
and  I  cannot  now  giye  you  better  counsel  than  I  offered  then :  '  Go  for- 
ward, haying  perfect  faith  in  your  own  manhood  and  in  €k>d*8  proyidence, 
adding  to  your  faith,  yirtue ;  and  to  yirtue,  knowledge ;  and  to  knowledge. 
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patience ;  and  to  patience,  temperance ;  and  to  temperance,  brotherly  kind- 
ness; and  to  brotherly  kindness,  charity.  * 

*^  Why  not  signalize  your  rc^joicdng  in  the  rights  secured  under  the  fif- 
teenth amendment  by  urging  upon  Congress  the  prompt  remoyal  of  all 
political  disabilities  imposed  upon  our  fellow-citizens  by  the  fourteenth 
amendment  t— so  that,  through  uniyersal  suffiage  and  umrersal  amneatj, 
peace,  good-will,  and  prosperity,  may  be  established  throughout  our  coun- 
try. 

'*  Ereiy  good  man  must  njoice  in  the  progress  which  the  colored  dtizena 
of  the  United  States  have  made  in  education,  in  religious  culture,  and  in 
the  general  improyement  of  their  condition.  Erery  good  man  must  ear- 
nestly desire  their  continued  and  accelerated  progress  in  the  same  direction. 
All  public  and  all  private  interests  will  be  promoted  by  it;  and  it  will  in- 
sure, at  no  distant  day,  cordial  recognition  of  their  rights  eren  from  those 
of  their  fellow-citizens  who  haye  most  earnestly  opiK>8ed  them. 

'*  No  man  can  now  be  found  who  would  restore  slayery;  a  few  years 
hence,  if  the  colored  men  are  wise,  it  will  be  impossible  to  find  a  man  wbo 
will  ayow  himself  in  fayor  of  denying  or  abridging  their  right  to  Tote. " 


CHAPTEE  XLVIIL 

OAPTUBE  OF  JEFFEBBON  DATIB — ^TTS  SlCBABBASBiaENT— OF  WHAT 
HS  WAS  CHABOED,  AND  THE  FUKIBHICENT  THAT  XIOHT  BE 
INFLICrrED— WHY  MB.  CHASE  BEFUSED  TO  HOLD  A  OOTTBT  IS 
YIBOmiA — BELATION  BETWEEN  CTHL  AND  lOLTrABT  POWEB 
— THE  INDEPENDENCE  OF  THE  JUDICIAL  DEPABTMENT — THE 
QUESTION  OF  ADlOmNO  MB.  DATI8  TO  BAIL — ^A  LETTEB  OF 
MB.  CHASE  ON  THE  SUBJUCT  OF  THE  DATIS  TBIAL — ^HOLDS 
COUBT  IN  BALEIOH,  JUNE,  1867 — BICKLES's  OBDEB  NO.  10 — 
PBOCEEDINOS  IN  DAVIs's  CASE  AT  BICHMOND— IB  PABDONED. 

THE  capture  of  Jefferson  Davis  involTed  the  Gh>yemment  in 
serious  embarrassment.  ^'  I  shall  never  cease  to  regret  it/' 
wrote  Mr.  Sumner  in  the  summer  of  1865,  to  the  Chief-Justice, 
^^to  tiy  him  before  a  civil  tribunal  would  be  the  neplus  uUra 
of  folly."  ^  But  Jefferson  Davis  was  not  amenable  to  trial  by 
a  military  court  To  hang  or  shoot  him  would  have  been 
equally  repugnant  to  the  general  judgment  of  mankind.  To 
iiidlict  upon  him  any  punishment  less  than  capital,  would  have 
been  enormously  incommensurate  with  the  magnitude  of  the 
great  offenses  charged  against  him ;  and  not  to  punish  him  at 
all  seemed,  at  any  rate  to  the  great  body  of  the  party  in  power, 
like  a  burlesque  upon  justice.  With  this  body  of  partisans 
President  Johnson,  at  the  beginning  of  his  Administration, 
strongly  sympathized,  and  was  apparently  very  earnest  in  his 
determination  to  bring  leading  rebels  to  punishment. 

1  Mr.  Sumner  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Chase  bearing  date  Monday,  April  10, 1666,  taTi : 
**  The  President  is  full  of  tenderness  to  all ;  and  sereral  times  repeated,  *  Judge  nol 
that  ye  be  not  Judged.'  This  he  said  even  when  Jelftrson  Daris  was  named  as  one 
who  should  not  be  pardoned.**  Mr.  Uncoln  had  JusI  returned  fixmi  his  Tisit  to 
Richmond,  into  which  city  he  had  made  a  public  entry  the  day  alter  its  fall. 
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Jefferson  Dayis  was  captured  in  Georgia  on  the  lOth  of 
Haj,  1865,  and  was  immediately  taken  to  Fortress  Monroe  and 
th^  placed  in  confinememt,  ^^  to  await  such  action  as  might  be 
taken  by  the  proper  authorities  of  the  United  States  GoTem- 
ment"  Kot  long  after,  he  was  indicted  in  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  for  the  crime  of  high-treason ;  but 
Jefferson  Davis  had  not  committed  the  crime  of  high-treason  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and,  although  some  public  men  held 
that  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  rebel  armies  was  construo- 
tively  present  with  all  the  insurgents  who  prosecuted  war  in 
Kordiem  States  and  in  the  District  where  the  indictment  was 
found,  the  Gtovemment  abandoned  the  doctrine  of  constructiye 
presence  as  unconstitutional,  and  advised  that  the  proper  place 
for  trial  was  in  Yirgipia.  Accordingly,  at  the  Hay  term  (1866) 
of  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States  for  that  State,  Jeffer- 
son Davis  was  indicted — not  for  the  crime  of  high-treason — 
but  that,  ^^  owing  allegiance  and  fidelity  to  the  United  States 
of  America,  and  not  having  the  fear  of  God  before  his  eyes,  nor 
weighing  the  duty  of  his  allegiance,  but  being  moved  and  se- 
duced by  the  instigation  of  the  devil;  and  wickedly  devising 
and  intending  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  the  United  States 
to  disturb,  and  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  sub- 
vert, he  "  did,  in  order  to  effect  his  "  traitorous  compassings, 
imaginings  and  intentions,"  ^^  on  the  15th  day  of  June  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-four,  in 
the  city  of  Kichmond,  in  the  county  of  Henrico  and  District 
of  Virginia  ....  with  a  great  multitude  ....  to  the  number 
of  five  hundred  persons  and  upward,  armed  and  arrayed  in  a 
warlike  manner,  that  is  to  say,  with  cannons,  muskets,  pistols, 
swords,  dirks,  and  other  warlike  weapons  ....  most  wickedly, 
maliciously,  and  traitorously  ordain,  prepare,  levy  and  carry  on 
war  against  the  United  States,  contrary  to  the  duty  of  allegi- 
ance and  fidelity  of  said  Jefferson  Davis  "  to  the  Constitution  and 
the  Government,  and  the  peace  and  dignity  of  the  United 
States. 

If  convicted  of  the  offenses  charged  in  this  indictment,  Jef- 
ferson Davis  might  be  fined  any  sum  not  exceeding  ten  thou- 
sand dollars  or  be  imprisoned  not  exceeding  ten  years,  or  both !  * 

'  The  indictment  against  Daria  was  found  under  the  act  of  Congress  of  July  17, 
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Chief-Jurtioe  Chase— -whose  district  as  a  Circnit  Judge  of 
the  TTnited  States  indnded  the  State  of  Yirginiar— had,  up  to 
Majy  1866|  held  no  court  in  any  of  the  States  in  which  a  state 
of  war  still  ezistedi  and  he  declined  to  hold  any  court  in  any  of 
those  States  included  in  his  drouit  until  the  President  or  Con- 
gressy  or  both  together,  had  proclaimed  the  restoration  of  peace 
and  the  civil  authority  as  paramount  to  the  military  authority. 
Some  correspondence  had  passed  between  the  President  and  the 
Chief-Justice,  on  this  subjecti  as  early  as  October,  1865.  The 
President  addressed  a  note  to  the  Chief-Justice,  October  12, 
1865,  in  which  he  said:  ^^It  may  become  necessary  that  the 
Government  prosecute  some  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  com- 
mitted against  the  TTnited  States  within  the  District  of  Yirginia. 
Permit  me  to  inquire  whether  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United 
States  for  that  district  is  so  far  organized  and  in  condition  to 
exercise  its  functions  that  yourself,  or  either  of  the  associate 
justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  will  hold  a  term  of  the  Circuit 
Court  there  during  the  autumn  or  early  winter,  for  the  trial  of 
causes?"  To  this  Mr.  Chase  replied  that  '^ under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances the  regular  term  of  the  Curcuit  Court  authorized  by 
Congress  would  be  held  on  the  fourth  Monday  of  November, 
which,  this  year,  will  be  the  27th.  Only  a  week  will  inters 
vene  between  that  day  and  the  commencement  of  the  an- 
nual term  of  the  Supreme  Court,  when  all  the  judges  are  re- 
quired to  be  in  attendance  at  Washington.  The  time  is  too 
short  for  the  transaction  of  any  veiy  important  business.  Were 
this  otherwise,  I  so  much  doubt  the  propriety  of  holding 
Circuit  Courts  of  the  United  States  in  States  which  have 
been  declared  by  the  Executive  and  Legislative  Departments  of 
the  national  Gk>vemment  to  be  in  rebellion,  and  therefore  sub- 
jected to  martial  law,  before  the  complete  restoration  of  their 
broken  relations  with  the  nation,  and  the  supersedure  of  the 
military  by  the  dvil  administration,  that  I  am  unwilling  to  hold 
such  courts  in  any  such  States  within  my  circuit,  which  includes 
Yirginia,  until  Congress  shall  have  had  an  opportunity  to  con- 
sider and  act  on  ^e  whole  subject."    He  added:  ^'A  civil 

1862 ;  and  Judge  Fldd,  of  the  IT.  S.  Supreme  Ckmrt  in  the  "  Chapman  case,**  deter- 
ndned  at  San  Francisco,  held  that  participation  in  rebeliion  after  the  passage  of  that 
act,  as  was  charged  against  Daris,  was  punishable  as  I  hare  sUted  hi  the  text 
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court  in  a  district  tinder  martifll  law  can  only  act  by  the 
sanction  and  nnder  the  supervision  of  military  power ;  and  I 
cannot  think  it  becomes  the  justices  of  the  Si:^reme  Court  to 
exercise  jurisdiction  under  such  conditions.  In  this  view,  it  is 
proper  to  say  that  Mr.  Justice  Wayne,  whose  circuit  is  also  in 
the  rebel  States,  concurs  with  me.  I  have  had  no  opportunity 
of  consulting  the  other  justices,  but  the  Supreme  Court  has 
hitherto  declined  to  consider  cases  brought  before  it  by  appeal  or 
writ  of  error  from  circuit  or  district  courts  in  the  rebel  portion 
of  the  country.  No  very  reliable  inference,  it  is  true,  can  be 
drawn  from  this  action,  for  droumstances  have  greatly  changed 
since  the  court  adjourned;  but,  so  far  as  it  goes,  it  favors  the 
conclusion  of  myself  and  Mr.  Justice  Wayne." 

At  a  later  date,  when  there  was  a  good  deal  of  newspaper 
clamor  on  the  subject  of  the  Davis  trial,  the  Chief-Justice  wrote 
me  thus:  ^^The  proper  relation  of  military  to  dvil  authority  is, 
in  time  of  peace,  subordination.  In  time  of  war,  and  on  the 
theatre  of  war,  the  military  authority  becomes  supreme ;  and,  in 
hostile  districts  occupied  by  milituy  forces,  the  commanding 
officer  must  govern,  subject  to  the  President  So  long  as  mili- 
tary occupation  continues,  this  government  must  continue ;  and 
the  control  of  the  civil  courts  will  be  more  or  less  active,  as  the 
necessity  for  it  may  be  more  or  less  stringent  Of  course,  while 
such  a  state  of  things  exists,  inferior  courts  may  very  properly 
aid  in  preserving  order,  and  in  administering  justice,  so  far  as 
allowed  or  requested  by  the  military  authority ;  but  members  of 
the  Supreme  Court  could  not  properly  hold  any  court,  the  pro- 
ceedings or  process  of  which  was  subject,  in  any  degree,  to  mili- 
tary oontroL" 

On  the  2d  of  April,  1866,  the  President  issued  a  proclama- 
tion, called  ^^of  peace,"  in  which  he  declared  that  the  insur- 
rection which  had  existed  in  the  States  of  Georgia,  South  Caro- 
lina, Korth  Carolina,  Yiiginia,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  Louisiana, 
ArVftTiftAfl^  Mississippi,  and  Florida,  was  at  an  end.  Mr.  Chase 
wrote  me,  on  the  15th  of  May  ensuing :  ^^  I  do  not  know  yet 
that  I  shall  hold  any  court  in  Yiiginia  or  in  Korth  Carolina. 
It  seemed  to  me,  when  I  first  read  the  President's  proclamation 
of  peace,  that  it  might  be  fairly  construed  as  abrogating  martial 
law,  and  restoring  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus ;  but  subsequent 
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orders  from  the  War  Department  liaye  put  a  different  constmo- 
tion  npon  it,  and  I  do  not  wish,  80  long  aa — ^with  my  notions — 
I  represent  the  justice  of  the  nation  in  its  highest  seat,  to  hold 
any  court  in  the  lately-rebel  StateB,  nntil  all  possibility  of  claim 
that  the  judicial  is  sabordinate  to  the  military  power  is  removed 
by  express  declaration  from  Hie  President  My  views  are  folly 
known  to  him,  and,  I  hope,  are  not  nnsatis&ctory.  They  cer- 
tainly are  far  from  the  slightest  shade  of  intention  to  embarrass 
his  action.  I  recognize,  absolutely  and  frankly,  all  his  rights 
and  duties  as  the  executive  head  of  the  nation,  and  mean  to  per- 
form mine,  as  head  of  the  judidary,  with  perfect  fidelity  to  him 
and  to  the  conntry." 

These  are  noble  expressions. 

On  the  7th  day  of  June,  subsequent  to  the  finding  of  the 
indictment  against  Jefferson  Davis  in  Yirginia,  Mr.  Charles 
O'Conor,  ex-Governor  Pratt,  of  Maryland,  and  Attomey-Gren- 
eral  Speed — ^the  two  former  representing  Mr.  Davis,  and  the 
latter  representing  the  Government — ^waited  on  the  Chief-Jus- 
tice, at  his  residence,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  whether  he  would 
entertain  an  application  to  release  Mr.  Davis  on  bail.  Mr. 
O'Conor  suggested  that  such  an  application  might  properly  be 
made  at  chambers  in  Washington,  although  out  of  the  District 
of  Virginia,  in  which  the  indictment  had  been  found ;  and  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  it  would  be  entertained,  and  that  bail 
would  be  taken. 

The  Attorney-General  did  not  consent  to  the  hearing  of 
the  application,  but  remarked  that,  if  the  Chief-Justice  was 
willing  to  hear  it,  he  would  appear  on  behalf  of  the  Govern- 
ment 

On  this  occasion,  the  Chief-Justice  repeated,  in  substance, 
what  he  had  written  in  his  private  correspondence.  He  said 
that,  whenever  it  should  become  apparent,  either  by  the  procla- 
mation of  the  President  or  the  legislation  of  Congress,  or  by 
clear  evidence  from  other  sources,  that  martial  law  was  abro- 
gated, and  the  writ  of  habeas  earpw  fully  restored  in  Yiiginia, 
he  should  unite  with  the  District  Judge  in  holding  the  Circuit 
Court  in  that  State.  At  present  the  Federal  as  well  as  the 
State  courts,  must  act  in  a  jtME^military  character,  subject  to 
such  control  by  the  President  and  by  Congress,  as  might  be 
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deemed  eBsential  to  complete  pacification  and  restoration.  Snch 
action  by  a  sabordinato  court  was  nndonbtedlj  proper ;  and  the 
District  and  Circnit  C!onrts  of  the  United  States  for  the  District 
of  Yiiginia,  might  be  Terj  properly  held  by  the  district  judge, 
sabject  to  such  military  sapervision  as  might  be  found  needfoL 
He  had  been  of  the  opinion,  howeveri  that  neither  the  Chief- 
Justice,  nor  any  of  the  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  exercising, 
as  they  did,  the  highest  judicial  authority  of  the  nation,  could 
properly  join  in  holding  the  Circuit  Courts  under  such  circum- 
stances.   He  was  still  of  this  opinion. 

The  President,  it  was  true,  had  issued  a  peace  proclamation, 
which,  in  the  abs^ice  of  anyaction  requiring  a  different  interpre- 
tation, would  probably  have  warranted  the  inference  that  the  ha- 
leas  carpw  was  fuUy  restored  and  martial  law  abrogated  in 
all  the  States  recently  in  arms  against  the  Union,  except  Texas. 
But  this  proclamation  had  been  followed  by  other  orders  from 
the  President  through  the  War  Department,  inconsistent  with 
that  interpretation ;  and  in  such  a  matter  as  this  the  Executiye 
construction  of  an  Executive  act  ought  to  be  followed. 

If  he  were  to  hold  the  Circuit  Court  in  the  District  of  Yir- 
ginia  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  districts  in  other  States — as 
for  example  in  the  Districts  of  Maryland  and  Delaware — ^it  would 
be  his  duty  to  issue  a  writ  of  hcAeas  corpus  on  application  in 
behalf  of  any  person  in  custody  within  the  district  under  or  by 
color  of  authority  of  the  United  States,  and  examine  the  question 
of  the  lawfulness  of  such  custody.  If,  therefore,  an  application 
should  be  made  for  that  writ  in  behalf  of  Jefferson  Davis,  held, 
as  everybody  knows,  in  such  custody  within  the  district,  it  would 
be  his  duty  to  issue  it.  What  would  be  the  consequences!  If 
martial  law  is  at  end,  the  custody  is  clearly  illegal  and  the  pris- 
oner must  be  discharged  or  admitted  to  bail,  or  committed  to 
the  State  jail  or  prison  of  Virginia,  under  the  acts  of  Congress 
relating  to  the  custody  of  prisoners. 

It  was  manifestly  improper,  the  Chief-JuBtice  thought,  for 
him  to  interpose  in  that  way  with  a  custody  which,  upon  the 
supposition  that  martial  law  yet  exists  in  Yirginia,  is  purely  a 
matter  of  military  discretion  with  the  President. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  Chief -Justice  said  he  could 
not,  at  present,  depart  from  the  line  of  action  he  had  prescribed 
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to  himself.  He  could  not,  oonsistently  with  his  views  of  pnhlio 
duty,  hold  a  qtusri-unlitaxj  court ;  nor  oonld  he  hold  a  court  in 
any  district  in  a  State  lately  in  rebellion  until  all  semblance  ot 
military  control  over  Federal  courts  and  their  process  and  pro- 
ceedingSi  had  been  removed  by  the  action  of  the  political  depart- 
ments of  the  Government. 

He  did  not  question,  but,  on  the  contrary,  approved  the  ac- 
tion of  the  District  Court  in  holding  such  courts.  Such  a  court 
was  now  being  held  in  Yirginia  by  the  district  judge.  An 
application  to  discharge  Mr.  Davis  on  bail  might  very  properly 
be  addressed  to  him ;  and  there  was  no  reason  to  doubt  that,  ii 
the  Govenmient  should  consent,  such  an  order  might  be  made. 
The  district  judge,  sitting  as  he  did,  might  very  properly  carry 
out  the  views  of  the  Executive  made  known  through  the  Attor- 
ney-General. 

For  himself,  the  same  reasons  which  would  restrain  him  from 
holding  the  court,  would  restrain  him,  and  even  more  power- 
fully, from  exercising  any  jurisdiction,  as  a  single  judge,  within 
the  District  of  Yirginia ;  and  he  must,  therefore,  decline  to  enter- 
tain the  application  to  admit  Mr.  Davis  to  bail. 

There  was  another  consideration  which  would  control  his 
present  action  even  if  he  felt  himself  warranted  in  holding  the 
court.  Mr.  Davis  is  now  a  military  prisoner,  and  not  in  any 
sense  in  the  custody  of  the  court.  Before  an  application  to 
discharge  on  bail  could  be  considered,  it  would  be  necessaiy  to 
inquire  into  the  legality  of  the  military  custody  by  habeas  oorjnis. 
An  application  for  that  writ,  therefore,  its  allo¥rance,  and  an  ad- 
judication that  the  present  custody  was  illegal,  would  be  indis- 
pensable preliminary  proceedings ;  and  no  application  for  tlie 
writ  had  been  made. 

He  mentioned  this  objection  to  the  action  desired  in  behalf 
of  Mr.  Davis,  he  said,  without  thinlring  it  of  much  importance ; 
for  under  ordinary  circumstances,  no  doubt,  the  objection  could 
be  easily  removed  by  an  application  for  the  writ  and  proper  pro- 
ceedings under  it.  At  present  the  same  considerations  which 
would  restrain  him  from  acting  on  an  application  to  discharge 
on  bail,  would  equally  restrain  him  from  the  allowance  of  a  writ 
of  habeas  corpus. 

After  these  observations,  Mr.  0'C!onor  and  Mr.  Pratt,  with 
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the  Attomej-Gleneral,  withdrew,  and  no  application  to  admit  to 
bail  was  made.* 

On  the  24th  of  September  following  this  interview,  the 
Chief-Jnatice  wrote  me  a  long  letter  in  rehttion  to  the  Davis 
matter.  ^^I  see,"  he  said,  ^^that  the  papers  are  again  talking 
abont  the  trial  of  Mr.  Davis.  Perhaps  you  would  like  a  few 
&cts.  If  you  were  here  I  would  ezplidn  every  thing  fully,  and 
let  you  take  it  down  in  short-hand,  but  I  have  not  much  time 
to  write,  and  I  hate  to  write  any  way. "  He  then  proceeded  to 
say: 

^^1.  I  have  no  more  to  do  with  the  trial  of  Jefferson  Davis  than 
any  other  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  except  it  happens  that 
I  was  allotted  or  assigned  to  the  circuit  in  which  Yirguiia  is,  to 
acconmiodate  Justice  Swayue,  who  desired  to  be  assigned  to  the 
circuit  in  which  Ohio  is. 

^3.  When  the  Chief-Justice  holds  a  court,  he  tries  what  cases 
he  finds  on  the  docket,  if  they  are  ready  for  trial.  It  makes  no 
difference  to  me  who  the  parties  are ;  my  duty  is  to  administer 
the  law. 

'^  8.  I  never  have  inquired,  and  never  will  inquire,  what  cases 
are  to  come  before  me,  except  in  the  r^^nlar  course  and  way. 
I  neither  seek  nor  shun  the  responsibility  of  trying  Jefferson 
Davis  or  any  other  person. 

'^  4. 1  have  held  three  terms  of  the  Circuit  Court  in  and  for  the 
District  of  Maryland  since  my  appointment,  now  nearly  two 
years  ago.  There  were  indictments  for  treason  pending  at  the 
first  term,  and,  except  in  certain  cases  where  the  accused  has  been 
pardoned,  they  are  pending  yet.  But  the  Government  has  not 
thought  proper  to  proceed  to  trial  in  any  of  these  cases.  If  the 
Gk>vemment  had  desired  a  judicial  exposition  of  the  law  of  trea- 
son, it  might  have  been  had,  so  far  as  I  was  able  to  give  it,  at 
either  of  these  terms;  in  April  and  November,  1865,  or  in 
April,  1866.  .  .  . 

^^  6.  I  held  no  court  in  Yirginia  in  1865,  because  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  was  suspended  and  martial  law  enforced  within 

^  An  application  to  adndt  to  bidl  was  made  to  John  C.  Underwood,  United  States 
District  Judge  for  the  District  of  Virginia,  a  few  days  after  this ;  but  Jndge  Under- 
wood reftised  upon  the  ground  that  Daris  was  a  military  prisoner ;  and  was  not  and 
nerer  had  been  in  the  custody  of  the  marshal  of  the  District  Ck>urt 
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its  territOTj ;  and  in  my  judgment  all  courts  in  a  region  under 
martial  law  must  be  tpsaaunniitaTy  courts ;  and  it  was  neither 
right  nor  proper  that  the  Chief^ustice  or  any  justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States — ^the  highest  tribunal  of  the 
nation,  and  the  head  of  one  of  the  coordinate  departments  of  the 
Gk>yenmient — should  hold  a  court  subject  to  the  control  or  su- 
pervision of  the  Executive  Department  exercising  military  pow- 
ers. In  this  opinion  I  believe  all  lawyers  of  reputatioUi  of  what- 
ever political  opinions,  concur. 

^'  7.  Soon  after  the  adjournment  of  the  Si:^reme  C!ourt  in 
April  last,  the  President  issued  a  proclamation,  the  effect  of 
which  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  abrogation  of  martial  law  and 
military  government,  and  the  restoration  of  the  writ  of  JiabeaB 
corpus  in  all  the  States  except  Texas ;  and  I  determined  upon 
holding  a  court  at  the  ensuing  May  term,  but  various  Executive 
orders  inconsistent  with  the  conclusion  that  military  govern- 
ment had  ceased,  soon  followed  the  proclamation,  and  led  to  an 
apprehension  that  the  construction  I  had  put  upon  it  was  not 
intended.  I  therefore  reconsidered  my  purpose  to  hold  the  Cir- 
cuit Court,  and  did  not  hold  one. 

^^  S.  But,  determined  to  omit  no  duty,  I  called  upon  the  Presi- 
dent in  April  or  May  (I  cannot  fix  the  exact  date,  but  probably 
in  May),  and  urged  him  to  issue  a  proclamation,  submitting  at 
the  same  time  a  draft  of  one,  declaring,  in  unequivocal  terms, 
that  martial  law  was  abrogated  and  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  re- 
stored in  all  cases  of  which  the  courts  of  the  United  States  had 
jurisdiction,  and  in  respect  to  all  processes  issuing  out  of  or  from 
such  courts.    But  this  was  not  done. 

^^  9.'  Subsequently,  however,  another  proclamation  was  issued, 
affirming  the  restoration  of  peace  throughout  the  whole  country, 
which  has,  as  yet,  been  followed  by  no  order  asserting  the  con- 
tinuance of  military  government.  Under  this  proclamation, 
therefore,  it  seems  fair  to  conclude  that  martial  law  and  military 
government  are  permanently  abrogated  and  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  fully  restored ;  and  this  conclusion  warrants  the  holding 
of  courts  by  the  Chief-Justice  and  the  associate  justices  as  the  law 
may  direct 

^^  10.  There  is  no  act  of  Congress,  however,  which  authorizes 
the  holding  of  any  Circuit  Court  in  Virginia  until  the  fourth 
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Monday  in  Noyember^  nnlees  the  Chief-JaBtice  ahonld  order  a 
special  term,  as  lie  is  authorized  to  do  bj  an  act  of  the  last  ses- 
sion. I  would  no  doubt  order  a  term  if  the  District  Attorney 
or  the  Attorney-General  should  represent  that  a  term  is  needed 
for  the  due  administration  of  public  justice. 

'^  11.  An  act  of  the  last  session  of  Congress  changes  all  the 
drcnits  (except  the  first  and  second,  which  include  the  districts 
in  New  England  and  New  York),  and  reduces  the  number  from 
time  to  time ;  but  it  neither  ma^  nor  authorizes  any  allotment 
of  the  Chief -Justice  or  justices  to  these  new  circuits ;  and  it  is 
Tery  doubtful  whether  tiie  old  allotment  gives  any  jurisdiction 
to  hold  courts  in  the  districts  which  happen  to  remain  in  the 
same  drouit,  numerically,  as  at  the  time  of  that  allotment ;  while 
it  is  quite  certain  that  neither  the  Chief-Justice  nor  any  justice 
can  exerdse  jurisdiction  in  any  circuit  except  by  allotment  or 
assignment  under  an  act  of  Congress.*  It  is  very  doubtful,  there- 
fore, whether  the  Chief  Justice  can  hold  any  court  in  Yiiginia 
tfll  after  some  further  legislation  by  Congress,  making  or  au- 
thorizing allotment  to  the  new  circuits. 

^^  12.  The  absence  of  the  Chief-Justice  or  a  justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  from  any  circuit  does  not,  however,  prevent  the 
holding  of  Circuit  Courts,  for  the  law  provides  expressly  that 
in  the  absence  of  a  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  Circuit 
Court  may  be  held  by  the  district  judge.  Circuit  Courts  have, 
accordingly,  been  held  in  all  the  circuits  within  the  rebel  States 
by  the  district  judges,  ever  since  the  reSstablishment  of  the 
authority  of  the  TTnited  States  and  the  appointment  of  district 
judges.  These  courts,  during  military  government,  were  held 
of  course  subject  to  mUitaiy  control  and  supervision.  Any  trial 
which  might  have  taken  place,  the  Chief  Justice  or  an  associate 
justice  being  present,  might  have  taken  place  with  equal  juris- 
diction and  equal  effect,  the  Chief  Justice  or  an  associate  justice 
being  absent.  ...  I  had  no  idea,"  said  Mr.  Chase,  in  oondusion 
of  the  subject,  '^  that  this  statement  would  be  so  long ;  and  yet 
many  details  are  omitted.  But  I  believe  it  is  clear  and  wiU 
enable  you  to  understand  the  case,  and  make  others  understand 
it  also,  if  occasion  arises." 

^  Hr.  ChaBe  BabmiUed  this  question  to  the  associate  Jostioes,  and  they  agreed 
with  him  in  this  Tiew. 
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It  was  not  until  June,  1867,  that  the  Ghief-Jostice  held  a 
court  in  any  one  of  the  insmgent  StateB,  and  then  at  Baleigh,  in 
North  Carolina.  He  stated  at  the  opening,  and  before  proceed- 
ing with  the  the  ordinary  business  of  the  court,  that  the  military 
control  oyer  the  dvil  tribunals  had  been  withdrawn  by  the 
President,  and  that  the  writ  of  habeas  earpus,  which  had  been 
suspended,  was  restored.  This  was  mostly  effected  by  the  Presi- 
dent's proclamation  of  April,  1866,  and  finally  by  the  proclama- 
tion of  August  20th  subsequent.  These  prodamations,  he  said, 
reinstated  the  full  authority  of  the  national  courts  in  all  mat- 
ters within  their  jurisdiction. 

On  the  11th  of  April  preceding,  General  Sickles  had  promul- 
gated his  famous  "  Order  No.  10."  The  second  section  of  this 
order  declared  that  ^^  judgments  or  decrees  for  the  payment  of 
money,  or  causes  of  action  arising  between  the  19th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1860,  and  the  15th  of  May,  1865,  shall  not  be  enforced  by 
execution  against  the  property  or  person  of  the  defendant  Pro- 
ceedings in  such  causes  of  action  now  pending  shall  be  stayed ; 
and  no  suit  or  process  shall  be  hereafter  instituted  or  commenced 
for  any  such  causes  of  action."  But  the  Chief-Justice,  during 
the  term  of  the  court  held  in  June,  gave  judgment  against  cer- 
tain defendants  in  North  Carolina,  and  writs  of  execution  were 
issued  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  marshal  of  the  court  to  be 
served  upon  their  property.  A  deputy-marshal,  who  was  charged 
with  this  duty,  was  expressly  forbidden  to  perform  it  by  the 
military  commandant  at  Wilmington,  where  the  defendants 
resided  and  their  property  was  located.  A  representation  of  this 
interference  was  made  to  the  Government  at  Washington,  with 
the  result  of  early  instructions  to  the  military  authorities  that 
there  must  be  no  obstruction  of  the  process  of  the  United  States 
courts.  This  was  done  without  any  appeal  to  the  Chief- Justice 
or  any  action  taken  by  him,  and  effectually  established  the  fact 
that  the  civil  power  was  again  supreme.  ^^But,"  said  Mr. 
Chase,  in  a  letter  to  Colonel  John  D.  Yan  Buren,  of  New  York, 
in  April,  1868,  '^  no  one  will  now  doubt,  I  think,  that  had  I 
been  in  North  Carolina  when  the  process  of  the  court  was  inter- 
fered with,  the  judicial  authority  would  have  been  maintained. 
I  hardly  think  General  Sickles  would  have  arrested  me  for 
directing  the  commencement  of  the  usual  criminal  proceedings 
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against  the  ofiScer  who  resisted  the  process.  Certainly  no  fear  of 
the  consequences  would  have  deterred  me  from  the  performance 
of  my  duty." 

Jefferson  Davis  remained  in  confinement  at  Fortress  Monroe 
until  the  13th  of  May,  1867,  when  he  was  taken  before  Judge 
Underwood,  holding  a  Circuit  Court  at  Kichmond,  and  admitted 
to  bail  in  the  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Among 
the  names  upon  his  bail-bond  were  those  of  Gerrit  Smith  and 
Horace  Greeley. 

Mr.  Chase  did  not  attend  upon  the  term  of  the  Circuit  Court 
held  in  Bichmond  in  November,  1867,  but  was  present  at  the 
court  held  in  June,  1868.  Some  proceedings  were  had  in  the 
case  of  Mr.  Davis.  An  agreement  between  Mr.  Evarts,  at  that 
time  Attomey-G-eneral  of  the  United  States,  and  representing 
the  Gt>vemment,  and  Mr.  CConor,  of  counsel  for  Mr.  Davis, 
that  the  case  should  not  then  be  called  for  trial,  was  read,  but  a 
wish  was  expressed  that  some  day  should  be  fixed  when  it  might 
proceed.  On  this  paper  a  motion  for  continuance  was  made. 
Mr.  Chase  inquired  if  the  counsel  present  were  ready  for  trial 
independently  of  this  paper.  In  answer,  it  was  stated  for  the 
Government,  that  Mr.  Chandler,  the  District-Attorney,  could  not 
be  present  in  consequence  of  the  very  imminent  danger  of  his 
wife  (who  was  then  supposed  to  be  dying),  and  that  his  associate 
counsel  could  not  proceed  in  the  District- Attorney's  absence; 
besides  which,  the  accused,  Mr.  Davis,  was  not  in  court.  The 
counsel  for  Mr.  Davis  stated  that  the  absence  of  Mr.  Davis  was 
occasioned  by  his  understanding,  founded  upon  an  agreement 
between  the  counsel  made  in  New  York,  that  the  case  would 
not  be  tried  during  the  pending  term ;  and  that  they  desired  a 
continuance  to  the  next  regular  term.  The  Chief-Justice  said 
it  would  suit  him  better  to  attend  during  October,  if  not  obliged 
at  that  time  to  be  in  some  other  district ;  but  he  thought  that, 
under  the  circumstances,  the  counsel  for  the  accused  had  a  right 
to  have  the  case  continued,  if  they  insisted  upon  the  motion ; 
and  that  he  would  attend  upon  the  fourth  Monday  in  the  follow- 
ing November,  and  remain  in  attendance  until  obliged  to  return 
to  Washington  to  be  present  in  the  Supreme  Court.  The  case 
was  hereupon  continued ;  it  being  simply  impossible,  imder  the 
circumstances,  to  proceed  with  it. 
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At  the  term  of  the  TTnited  States  Circnit  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Yirginia,  held  in  November,  1868,  at  Bichmond,  a  naUe 
proBSjui  was  entered  in  Mr.  Davis's  case,  and  he  was  dischaiged 
out  of  custody  accordingly.  He  was  indnded  in  the  general 
amnesty  proclaimed  by  Preddent  Johnson  on  the  26th  of  De- 
cember subsequent,  which,  ^^  unconditionally  and  without  reser- 
Tation,  to  all  and  to  every  person  who,  directly  or  indirectly 
participated  in  the  late  insurrection  or  rebellion,"  granted  ^^  a 
full  pardon  and  amnesty  for  the  offense  of  treason  against  the 
United  States,  or  of  adhering  to  their  enemies  during  the  late 
civil  war,  with  restoration  of  all  rights,  priyileges  and  immuni- 
ties under  the  Constitution  and  the  laws.'' 

85 
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'HEN  Mir.  Chase  left  Washington  about  the  first  of  May, 
1865|  on  his  Sonthem  tonr,  he  belieyed  that  his  own  mind 
and  that  of  the  President  were  in  substantial  accord  upon  the 
policy  of  reconstruction.  When,  upon  his  arriyal  at  Cincinnati  in 
June,  he  learned  of  the  change  in  the  President's  views,  he  was 
both  surprised  and  disappointed.  Ho  did  not  doubt  die  final 
judgment  of  the  nation  in  respect  of  the  extension  of  the  snfErage 
to  all  men,  white  and  black,  but  he  foresaw  dearly  enough  that, 
with  the  President  hostile  to  it,  a  serious  party  struggle  impended. 
TTniyersal  suffrage  was  a  necessity  which  the  Bepublican 
party  could  not  escape.  The  blacks  must  vote,  or  the  Bepublican 
party  must  die.  Undoubtedly,  there  was  a  considerable  body  of 
the  party  opposed  to  negro  sufiErage,  and  these  found  some  ex- 
pression through  well-known  leaders.  Colonel  Forney  made  a 
speech  at  Carlisle,  substantially  indorsing  the  President ;  Oliyer 
F.  Morton  did  the  same  thing  in  Indiana ;  and  Schuyler  Colfax 
hung  upon  the  verge  of  both  sides  until  the  unmistakable 
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Bentixnent  of  the  party  compelled  him  to  nTwiflaV  The  Be- 
publican  State  Ccmvention  of  New  Tork  in  the  &11  of  1866| 
perhaps  that  of  Indiana  als0|  if  it  did  not  indorse  the  particular 
policy  of  the  President  on  this  sabject,  did  indorse  hiei  Admin- 
istration, and  some  conspicnons  members  of  the  par^,  notably 
Mr.  Seward  and  Mr.  Doolittle,  adhered  to  the  President  to  the 
end. 

The  great  mass  of  Bepublioans  instinctively  felt,  howeveri 
that  the  existence  of  the  party  was  bound  up  in  miiyerral  sufEragei 
and  believed,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  was  necessary  to  the 
permanent  peace  and  proflperity  of  the  country.  Everywhere 
the  party  took  ground  in  &vor  of  it ;  expelled  those  who  opposed 
it,  and  excommunicated  even  the  President,  who  had  been 
elected  by  their  own  votes. 

The  President  was  the  fountain  of  office,  and  in  breaking 
from  him,  the  party,  it  must  be  conceded,  made  great  sacrifices. 

The  condition  of  parties  in  the  fall  and  winter  of  1867-'68, 
was  one  of  disorganisation,  among  Republicans,  because  of  the 
internal  war  upon  the  President ;  and  among  Democrats,  because 
of  the  weakening  of  old  party  ideas,  want  of  unity,  and  want  of 
capable  and  popular  leaders.  It  was  perfectly  well  known  that 
the  President  would  place  the  power  of  the  Administration  on 
the  side  of  the  Democratic  party,  and  although  there  were  many 
offices  that  he  could  not  control,  there  were  more  that  he  could, 
and  these  might  be  decisive  of  the  presidential  succession ;  and 
Mr.  Johnson  was  a  candidate  even  for  the  Democratic  nomination. 
The  Bepublican  leaders  were  fully  alive  to  the  precariousness  of 
the  party  position ;  they  felt  the  vast  importance  of  the  presi- 
dential patronage ;  many  of  them  felt,  too,  that  according  to  the 
maxim  that  ^^  to  the  victors  belong  the  spoils,"  the  Eepublican 
party  was  rightf  uUy  entitled  to  the  Federal  patronage ;  and  they 
determined  to  get  possession  of  it.  There  was  but  one  method, 
and  that  was  by  impeachment  and  removal  of  the  President. 

Meantime  a  wide-spread  sentiment  had  grown  up  in  the 
Republican  ranks  that  a  candidate  must  be  nominated  who  would 
command  the  votes  of  disafiEected  Republicans  and  the  stragglers 
of  both  parties.  This  same  sentiment  pointed  to  General  Grant 
as  the  available  man.  But  (General  Grant's  political  views  were 
unknown ;  he  was  a  War  Democrat,  but  so  was  Andrew  Johnsou ; 
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and  the  experience  with  Mr.  Johnson  disinclined  some  of  the 
more  radical  Bepnblicans  to  another  experiment  of  the  same  sort. 

The  impeachment  programme  had,  therefore,  two  motives : 
the  first  and  most  important  was,  of  conrse,  to  get  Andrew 
Johnson  ont  of  the  presidency,  and  the  second  and  hardly  less 
important  was,  to  keep  (General  Grant  from  getting  in.  If  it 
had  sacceeded,  (General  Grant  would  not  have  been  the  nomi- 
nee of  the  Chicago  Convention  of  1868. 

An  effort  at  impeachment  was  made  at  the  second  session  of 
the  Thirty-ninth  Congress,  in  January,  1867.  General  Ashley, 
of  Ohio,  in  the  Honse  of  Bepresentatives,  chaiged  the  President 
with  *^high  crimes  and  misdemeanors,"  with  nsorpation  of 
power  and  violation  of  law;  that  he  had  made  a  coirapt  nse  of 
the  appointing,  the  pardoning,  and  the  veto  powers;  that  he  had 
corraptly  disposed  of  public  property,  and  had  oormptly  inter- 
fered in  elections.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  investigate 
these  charges ;  an  investigation  was  made,  and  three  reports.were 
snbmitted  by  different  members.  This  was  during  the  first 
session  of  the  Fourtieth  Congress  in  December,  1867.  A  majority 
of  the  committee  reported  in  favor  of  impeachment;  but  the 
House  refused  to  concur ;  the  vote  being,  for  impeachment,  fifty- 
six,  all  Bepnblicans ;  against  it,  one  hundred  and  eight,  of  whom 
sixtyHBeven  were  Bepnblicans  and  forty-one  were  Democrats. 
Twenty-two  members  were  absent  or  did  not  vote. 

Meantime,  the  struggle  between  Congress  and  the  President 
had  grown  more  bitter  and  implacable,  and  had  been  carried  into 
the  President's  ofiSdal  household.  Mr.  Stanton  was  a  partisan 
of  Congress,  but  dung  to  his  office  as  Secretary  of  War,  despite 
the  President's  repeatedly-expressed  wish  that  he  would  retire. 
This  wish  took  form  at  last  in  writing.  On  the  5th  of  August, 
1867,  the  President  sent  Mr.  Stanton  a  brief  note :  ^'  Sir — ^Public 
considerations  of  a  high  character  constrain  me  to  say  that  your 
resignation  as  Secretary  of  War  will  be  accepted."  This  was  alL 
Mr.  Stanton  was  almost  as  brief :  ^^Sir — .  .  .  .  In  reply,  I  have 
the  honor  to  say  that  public  considerations  of  a  high  diaracter, 
which  alone  have  induced  me  to  continue  at  the  head  of  this  de- 
partment, constrain  me  not  to  resign  the  office  of  Secretary  of 
War  before  the  next  meeting  of  Congress."  On  the  12th  of 
August,  the  President  suspended  Mr.  Stanton  from  office,  and 
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empowered  General  Grant,  temporarily,  to  act  as  Secretary  of 
War. 

Matters  remained  in  this  position  for  some  months ;  but,  im- 
mediately after  the  meeting  of  Congress,  in  December,  the  Pres- 
ident sabmitted  to  the  Senate  his  reasons  for  suspending  Mr. 
Stanton  from  the  exercise  of  his  office.  A  month  later— on  the 
18th  of  January — ^the  Senate,  in  executive  sesaon,  voted  to  non- 
concur in  the  act  of  suspension.  General  Grant  immediately 
retired,  and  Mr.  Stanton  was  restored. 

There  was  now  a  brief  interval  of  at  least  partial  quiet,  bro- 
ken, on  the  21st  of  February,  by  the  action  of  the  President 
He  removed  Mr.  Stanton,  and  appointed  Brigadier-€^eral 
Lorenzo  Thomas  Secretary  of  War  ad  interinu  Mr.  Stanton 
refused  to  submit,  but  ordered  G^eral  Thomas  out  of  his  office, 
and  sent  a  communication  to  the  House  of  Bepresentatives, 
inclosing  the  President's  letter  of  removal.  Mr.  Covode,  of 
Pennsylvania,  immediately,  as  a  question  of  privilege,  offered  a 
resolution,  ^^That  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United 
States,  be  impeached  for  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors.''  This 
resolution  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Beconstruction, 
and  shortly  after  the  House  adjourned. 

The  excitement  in  Washington,  growing  out  of  the  removal 
of  Mr.  Stanton  and  its  immediate  consequences,  was  veiy  great, 
and  communicated  itself  rapidly  to  the  country.  The  quarrel 
between  the  President  and  Congress,  it  was  fel^  had  at  last  cul- 
minated, and  the  final  struggle  was  at  hand. 

On  Saturday,  the  22d  of  February,  an  immense  throng  of 
citizens  and  strangers  congr^ated  in  the  Capitol,  to  watch  the 
proceedings.  ^^  At  ten  minutes  past  two  o'clock,"  according  to 
the  National  ItUeUigencery  ^^  Mr.  Thaddeus  Stevens  rose  to  make 
a  report  from  the  Committee  on  Reconstruction.  The  Speaker 
admonished  the  spectators  in  the  gallery,  and  the  members  on 
the  floor,  to  preserve  order  during  the  proceedings  about  to  take 
place,  and  to  manifest  neither  approbation  nor  disapprobation. 
At  twenty  minutes  past  two,  "Mr.  Stevens,  of  Pennsylvania, 
chairman  of  the  Beconstruction  Committee,  presented  a  report 
to  the  House."  The  substance  of  that  report  was,  that  the  Pres- 
ident had  signed  an  order  or  commission,  directing  one  Lorenzo 
Thomas  to  take  possession  of  the  books,  papers,  records,  and 
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other  public  property,  in  the  War  Department  The  oondnsLOU 
of  the  committee  was,  that  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the 
XTnited  States,  be  impeached  of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanpni. 
This  report  and  resolation  were  debated  dnring  the  afternoon 
and  evening  sessions,  and  the  House  did  not  adjourn  till  after 
eleven  o'dock. .  The  House  reassembled  on  Monday  morning, 
at  ten,  and  resumed  consideration  of  the  impeachment  resolu- 
tion; the  interval  between  ten  o'clock  and  noon,  the  regular  hour 
for  meeting,  being  regarded  as  technically  belonging  to  the  ses- 
sion of  Saturday.  At  five  o'clock^  of  Monday,  a  vote  was  taken, 
amid  great  and  suppressed  excitement.  One  hundred  and 
twenty-six  voted  for  the  resolution,  and  forty-seven  against  it. 
All  the  affirmatives  were  Sepublicans,  aixd  all  the  negatives  were 
Democrats.  One  committee,  of  seven  members,  was  appointed 
to  prepare  artides  of  impeachment ;  and  another,  of  two  mem- 
bers, to  go  to  the  bar  of  the  Senate,  and  in  the  name  of  the  House 
of  Sepresentatives,  and  of  all  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
to  impeach  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States, 
of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors ;  and  to  ask  the  Senate  to  take 
order  for  the  appearance  of  said  Andrew  Johnson,  to  answer  to 
said  impeadmient — a  high-sounding  duty,  which  was  committed 
to  Thaddeus  Stevens  and  John  A.  Bingham,  and  sonorously  dis- 
charged by  them,  in  the  Senate,  on  the  next  day,  Tuesday,  the 
25th  of  Febmary. 

It  was  supposed,  by  the  principal  prosecutors  in  this  great 
drama,  that  the  whole  enterprise  might  be  finished  up  in  a  fort- 
night or  three  weeks :  Andrew  Johnson  a  private  citizen,  and 
Benjamin  F.  Wade  the  acting-President !  Three  weeks  or  more 
were  spent  in  mere  preliminaries,  and  three  months  elapsed  be- 
fore the  end  was  reached,  and  that  end  was  defeat  I 

But  the  Senate  took  prompt  order  upon  the  matter,  and  im- 
mediately (25th  of  February)  appointed  a  committee  to  consider 
the  matter,  and  make  report.  This  committee  consisted  of  seven 
persons,  two  of  whom — Senators  Howard  and  Edmunds — ^the 
next  day,  February  26th,  waited  upon  the  Chief-Justice,  after 
the  adjournment  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  informed  him  of 
the  action  of  the  Senate,  and  that  the  committee  of  which 
they  were  members  was  about  to  prepare  some  rules  for  the 
government  of  the  impeachment  proceedings,  and  would  willing- 
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Ij  receiye  an  J  soggeetions  he  had  to  make ;  and  woiild  be  pleased 
iJfiO  to  have  him  attend  the  meetings  of  the  committee,  if  it 
would  be  convenient  for  him  to  do  so.  Some  other  conversation 
took  place,  almost,  if  not  wholly,  in  relation  to  what  the  Chief- 
Jnstice  sapposed  his  right  to  vote  would  be,  in  the  Senate  Court 
abont  to  be  organized  for  the  President's  trial.  Mr.  Chase  said 
he  had  not  deeply  considered  the  subject,  but  sapposed  he  would 
be  a  member  of  the  court,  and,  as  such,  would  have  a  right  to 
vote  in  it;  though,  inasmuch  as  his  being  required  to  preside 
was  in  consequence  of  the  disqualification  of  the  Yice-President, 
it  might  be  limited  to  a  vote  in  case  of  a  tie.  But  Mr.  Chase 
gathered,  from  the  observations  of  one  or  perhaps  both  the 
Senators,  that  the  right  of  the  Chief-Justice  to  vote  in  any  case 
was  doubted,  or  denied,  by  some  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. This  interview  did  not  occupy  more  than  five  minutes 
of  time. 

This  question  was  started  right  here  upon  the  very  threshold 
of  the  trial  for  a  simple  and  obvious  reason.  It  was  certain  that 
there  were  some  Hepublican  members  of  the  Senate  who  could 
not  be  brought  to  vote  for  conviction ;  one  or  two  were  out- 
spoken in  their  denunciation  of  the  whole  impeachment  pro- 
ceedings; and  it  was  perfectly  well  known  that  Mr.  Chase  never 
would  prostitute  his  judidsl  office  to  the  help  of  any  partisan  en* 
terprise.  The  impeaching  Senators  were  conscious  of  the  weak- 
ness of  their  cause,  and  they  did  not  want  it  made  still  weaker 
by  either  the  vote  or  the  example  of  the  Chief-Justice.  Hence, 
the  motive  to  deprive  him  of  any  voice  in  the  trial.  Indeed,  this 
apprehension  of  Mr.  Chase's  infiuence  was  carried  to  the  point  of 
seeking  to  deprive  the  Senate  of  the  character  of  a  court  at  all, 
which  was  persisted  in  by  some  Senators  to  the  last ;  and  of  try- 
ing to  establish  that  the  Yice-President,  filling  the  presidential 
office — ^the  President  being  removed  for  misdemeanor,  or  disabil- 
ity, or  dead — ^is  not  President,  but  a  mere  acting-President,  whose 
trial  upon  impeachment  might  proceed  in  the  Senate  without  the 
presence  of  the  Chief-Justice.  This  last  proposition,  however, 
was  early  found  to  be  untenable,  and  was  not  pressed ;  but  the 
resolution  to  deprive  the  Chief-Justice  of  a  vote,  even  in  the  case 
of  a  tie,  was  pressed  to  a  decision  after  the  Senate  was  organized 
and  sitting  as  a  court  of  impeachment.    But  I  anticipate. 
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After  the  interview  with  Senators  Howard  and  Edmnnd% 
Mr.  Ghase  spent  the  whole  of  the  afternoon  and  evening  and  a 
part  of  the  next  day  in  an  examination  of  the  Oonstitntion  and 
the  precedents  tondhing  npon  the  matter,  and  lie  became  yerjr 
doubtful  of  the  propriety  of  any  action  by  the  Senate  in  relation 
to  the  impeachmenti  until  orgwized  as  a  court  of  impeachmenti 
beyond  the  simple  receipt  of  the  notice  from  the  House  of  its 
purpose  to  imp^ush.  This  yiew  of  the  matter  became  so  strong 
in  his  mind  that  he  wrote  anote  to  Mr.  Howard,  informing  that 
Senator  of  the  conclusion  at  which  he  had  arrived.  This  was  on 
Thursday,  the  27th  of  February.    But  he  received  no  reply. 

No  farther  communication  passed  between  the  Chief-Justice 
and  the  members  of  the  icommittee.  It  proceeded  to  prepare 
mles,  and  the  Senate  proceeded  to  adopt  them,  in  its  legislatiye 
capacity.  Objection  was  made  by  Democratic  Senators  against 
the  constitutionality  of  this  action.  Mr.  Hendricks  said  he 
thought  the  Senate  in  its  legislative  capacity  had  no  right  to 
prescribe  roles  for  its  government  during  the  triaL  That  was  a 
function  for  the  court  of  impeachment  when  constitutionally  or- 
ganizedi  A  majority  of  the  members,  however,  did  not  agree 
with  Mr.  Hendricks. 

Mr.  Chase  watched  these  proceedings  with  a  good  deal  of 
anxiety — so  much,  indeed,  that  he  felt  called  upon  officially  to 
express  his  dissent.  He  did  this  in  a  letter  dated  the  4th  of 
Mardi.  He  said,  in  that  letter,  that  when  the  Senate  sat  for  the 
trial  of  an  impeachment  it  sat  as  a  court,  seemed  unquestionable ; 
and  that  when  an  impeachment  of  the  President  was  tried,  the 
court  must  be  constituted  of  the  members  of  the  Senate  with 
the  Chief-Justice  presiding,  seemed  equally  unquestionable.  He 
thought  it  a  not  unwarranted  opinion,  therefore,  that  the  organ- 
ization of  the  Senate  as  a  court  of  impeachment,  under  the  Con- 
stitution, should  precede  the  actual  announcement  on  the  part  of 
the  House;  and  it  was  a  still  less  unwarranted  opinion  that 
articles  of  impeachment  should  be  presented  only  to  a  court  of 
impeachment,  and  that  no  summons  or  other  process  should  issue 
except  from  the  organized  court,  and  that  rules  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  proceedings  of  such  a  court  should  be  formed  only 
by  the  court  itself.  The  receipt  of  this  letter  created  a  good 
deal  of  sensation  among  the  impeachment  Senators;  but  the 
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Senate  proceeded,  all  the  same,  to  receive  the  articles  of  impeach- 
meat,  tiie  veiy  day  it  was  read ;  and  then  appointed  a  com- 
mittee of  three  Senators  to  wait  npon  the  Chief-Justice  and  give 
him  notice  of  the  trial,  and  request  his  attendance  as  presiding 
officer. 

The  trial  commenced  on  Thursday,  the  6th  of  March*  First, 
the  Chief-Justice  took  an  oath — administered  by  Associate-Jus- 
tice Nelson — ^^^that  in  all  things  appertaining  to  the  trial  of  the 
impeachment  of  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United 
States,  now  pending,  I  will  do  impartial  justice  according  to  the 
Constitution  and  laws :  So  help  me  God.''  The  same  oath  was 
then  administered  separately  to  each  of  the  Senators. 

On  the  next  day,  the  6th  of  March,  when  Mr.  Howard 
moved  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  notify  the  House  that 
the  Senate  was  ready  to  proceed  with  the  trial,  the  Chief- 
Justice  interposed.  He  said  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  submit 
a  question  relative  to  the  rules  of  procedure.  In  his  judgment, 
he  said,  the  Senate  as  now  organized  was  a  distinct  body  from 
the  Senate  sitting  in  a  legislative  capacity,  and  he  conceived 
that  the  rules  adopted  by  the  Senate  on  the  2d  of  March  were 
not  roles  for  the  government  of  the  Senate  sitting  for  the  trial 
of  the  impeachment  of  the  President,  ^ess  also  adopted  by  the 
latter  body.  He  desired,  therefore,  to  take  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  upon  the  question.  Brought  face  to  face  with  affir- 
mation or  abandonment  of  the  doctrine  that  the  Senate  was  not 
a  court  with  the  Chief-Justice  at  its  head,  the  doctrine  was  aban- 
doned. The  rules  were  adopted  as  the  rules  of  the  Senate  sit- 
ting for  the  trial  of  the  impeachment.  This  being  done,  the 
House  was  notified  of  the  readiness  of  the  Senate  to  proceed. 
The  notice  was  immediately  given,  and  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  of  Representatives  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the 
Senate ;  the  articles  of  impeachment  were  read,  and  a  summons 
was  directed  to  be  issued  and  served  upon  the  President,  return- 
able on  Friday,  the  13th  of  March,  at  one  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon. On  the  13th  the  court  reassembled,  and  the  President 
appeared  by  counsel,  and  asked  forty  days  to  enable  him  to  put 
in  an  answer :  he  was  allowed  ten  days.  On  the  23d  the  an- 
swer was  put  in;  on  the  24th  the  House  of  Representatives 
filed  its  replication,  and  the  formal  beginning  of  the  trial  was 
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fixed  for  the  80th  of  March,  being  the  Monday  then  next  follow- 
ing.   Accordingljy.the  trial  begati  on  the  SOUi  of  March. 

It  happened  that  on  the  next  day  a  qnestion  was  asked  by 
Manager  Butler  of  the  witness  Bnrleigh,  which  brought  np  a 
yital  question  touching  the  powers  of  the  Chief-Justice.  Mr. 
Stanlmy,  of  counsel  for  the  President,  objected  to  Manager 
Butler's  question.    This  scene  then  took  place : 

The  Chief -Justice :  ^^  The  Chief-Justice  thinks  the  testimony 
is  competent,  and  it  will  be  heard  unless  the  Senate  thinks  other- 
wise.'' 

Mr.  Senator  Drake  (pugnaciously):  ^^I  suppose,  sir,  that  the 
question  of  the  competency  of  evidence  in  this  court  is  a  matter 
to  be  determined  by  the  Senate,  and  not  by  the  presiding  officer 
of  the  court  The  question  should  be  submitted,  I  think,  sir, 
to  the  Senato.  I  take  exception  to  the  presiding  officer  under- 
taking to  decide  a  point  of  that  kind." 

The  Chief-Justice :  ^^  The  Chief-Justice  is  of  opinion  that  it 
is  his  duty  to  decide  preliminarily  upon  objections  to  evidence. 
If  he  is  incorrect  in  that  opinion,  it  will  be  for  the  Senate  to  cor- 
rect him." 

Mr.  Senator  Drake  (pugnaciously  again):  ^^I  appeal,  sir, 
from  the  decision  of  the  chair,  and  demand  a  vote  of  the  Senato 
upon  the  question." 

Mr.  Senator  Fowler:  ^^Mr.  Chief-Justice,  I  beg  to  know  what 
your  decision  is." 

The  Chief-Justice :  ^^  The  Chief-Justice  states  to  the  Senato 
that  in  his  judgment  it  is  his  duty  to  decide  upon  questions  of 
evidence  in  the  first  instance,  and  that  if  any  Senator  desires  that 
the  question  shall  then  be  submitted  to  the  Senate,  it  is  his  duty 
to  submit  it.  So  far  as  he  is  aware,  that  has  been  the  usual 
course  of  practice  in  trials  of  persons  impeached  in  the  House  of 
Lords  and  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States." 

Mr.  Senator  Drake :  ^^  My  position,  Mr.  President,  is,  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  rules  of  this  Senate  sitting  upon  the  trial 
of  an  impeachment  which  gives  that  authority  to  the  Chief-Jus- 
tice presiding  over  this  body." 

Mr.  Senator  Fessenden :  ^^  The  Senator  is  out  of  order.  .  .  ." 
(Here  intervened  a  long  colloquy.) 

The  Chief-Justice :  ^^  The  Chief-Justice  will  state  the  case  for 
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the  oonsideration  of  the  Senate.  The  honorable  manager  put  a 
question  to  the  witnesa.  It  was  objected  to  on  the  part  of  the 
oonnsel  for  the  President.  The  Chief-Justioe  is  of  opinion  that 
it  is  his  duty  to  expresB  his  judgment  upon  that  qaestion,  sub- 
ject to  having  the  question  put,  upon  the  requisition  of  any  Sen- 
ator, to  the  Senate.    Are  you  ready  for  the  question } " 

Mr.  Senator  Grimes :  ^  The  question  is,  whether  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Chief- Justice  shall  stand  as  the  judgment  of  the 
Senate!" 

The  Chief-Justice :  <^  Yes,  sir." 

Mr.  Senator  Drake:  ^^I  raise  the  question  that  the  presiding 
officer  of  the  Senate  had  no  ri^t  to  make  a  decision  of  that 
question." 

The  Chief-Justice :  ^^  The  Senator  is  not  in  order." 

Mr.  Senator  Drake  (more  pugnacioudy  than  before) :  ^^Iwish 
that  question  put  to  the  Senate,  sir." 

The  Chief-Justice :  ^  The  Senator  will  come  to  order." 

Mr.  Senator  Conkling:  *^I  rise  for  information  from  the 
chair*  I  beg  to  inquire  whether  the  question  upon  which  the 
Senate  is  about  to  TOte  is  whether  the  proposed  testimony  be 
competent  or  not ;  ar^  whether  the  presiding  officer  be  compe- 
tent to  decide  that  question  or  not ! " 

The  Chief-Jui^tice :  ^^It  is  the  last  question:  whether  the 
Chief -Justice  in  the  first  instance  may  state  his  judgment  upon 
such  a  question.  That  is  the  question  for  the  consideration  of 
the  Senate.  The  yeas  and  nays  will  be  called.  ..."  (Another 
long  colloquy.) 

Mr.  Senator  Wilson :  ^^  I  move  that  the  Senate  retire  for  con- 
sultation." 

Several  Senators :  ^^  No,  no.  .  •  . "    (Another  colloquy.) 

Mr.  Senator  Wilson :  ^^  I  renew  my  motion  that  the  S^te 
retire  for  consultation." 

Mr.  Senator  Thayer :  ^^  On  that  motion  I  call  for  the  yeas 
and  nays." 

Cameron:  ^^Ihope  we  shall  not  retire." 

Several  Senators :  ^'  Debate  is  out  of  order." 

The  Chief-Justice :  ^^  The  Senator  is  out  of  order." 

Cameron :  "  Well,  I  only  say  that — ^" 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  called :  yeas  25,  nays  25. 
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The  Chief-JtiBtice :  ^^  On  this  question  the  yeas  are  25  and 
the  nays  are  25.  The  Chief-Jnstioe  votes  in  the  affinnatiye. 
The  Senate  will  retire  for  conference." 

It  had  been  the  intention  of  the  impeachment  Senators  to 
raise  the  question  of  the  right  of  the  C^ef-Justice  to  vote  in 
any  case,  npon  the  first  occasion  upon  which  he  attempted  to  ex- 
ercise it  But  the  suddenness  with  which  the  Chief-Justice  now 
'made  use  of  his  right,  and  the  grave  dignity  with  which  he  arose 
in  his  place  and  announced  the  result  of  it — and  the  promptness 
with  which  he  descended  from  his  seat  to  precede  the  Senators 
in  their  way  to  the  conference-room — ^utterly  confounded  the 
purpose,  and  his  action  was,  for  the  time,  acquiesced  in  without 
a  protest 

When  they  had  arrived  in  the  conference-room,  in  the  course 
of  the  consultation,  Mr.  Henderson  submitted  a  resolution,  which 
Mr.  Sumner  proposed  to  amend  by  striking  out  all  after  the 
word  ^Besolved,"  and  inserting:  *^That  the  Chief-Justice  of 
the  United  States,  presiding  in  the  Senate  on  the  trial  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  is  not  a  member  of  the  Senate, 
and  has  no  authority,  under  the  Constitution,  to  vote  on  any 
question  during  the  trial,  and  he  can  pronounce  decision  only  as 
the  organ  of  the  Senate,  with  its  assent "  This  was  defeated 
by  22  yeas  to  26  nays.  .  .  • 

Mr.  Sumner  submitted  the  following  resolution :  ^^  That  the 
Chief-Justice  of  the  United  States,  presiding  in  the  Senate  on 
the  trial  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  is  not  a  member 
of  the  Senate,  and  has  no  authority  to  vote  on  any  question 
dming  the  trial.'' 

Mr.  Hendricks  objected  to  this  as  not  relating  to  the  matter 
on  which  the  Senate  had  retired  to  confer,  and  moved  to  return 
to  the  Senate-chamber,  which  was  agreed  to  at  eighteen  minutes 
before  six.  .  •  • 

At  half-past  six  the  court  adjourned. 

On  the  next  day,  immediately  after  the  reading  of  the  min- 
utes, Mr.  Sumner  in  the  open  court  proposed  what  he  said  was 
"  an  order  in  the  nature  of  a  correction  of  the  journal."  His 
order  ran  thus :  ^^  It  appearing  from  the  reading  of  the  journal 
of  yesterday  that  on  a  question  where  the  Senators  were  equally 
divided,  the  Chief-Justice,  presiding  on  the  trial  of  the  Presi- 
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dent|  gave  a  casting  Totei  it  ib  hereby  declared  that,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Senate,  sach  TOte  was  without  authority  under  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States."  The  yeas  and  nays  being 
ordered,  the  result  waa— yeas  21,  nays  27. 

The  rule  actually  adopted  neither  affirmed  nor  denied  the 
right  of  the  Chief-Justioe  to  Tote  in  any  case,  but  left  that  ques- 
tion untouched ;  though  it  empowered  him  to  rule  all  questions 
of  evidence  and  incidental  questions,  which  ruling  was  to  stand 
as  the  judgment  of  the  Senate  unless  some  member  should  ask 
a  formal  vote  to  be  taken  upon  it,  in  which  case  it  was  to  be 
submitted  to  the  Senate  for  decision,  or  he  might  submit  the 
question  in  the  first  instance,  upon  his  own  option. 

The  extent  of  the  powers  of  the  Chief-Justice  as  presiding 
officer  of  the  Senate,  during  the  trial  of  an  impeachment  of  the 
President,  was — both  in  the  Senate  and  out  of  it — ^very  ear^ 
nestly  discussed  during  this  time.  It  was  held  by  some  that  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  Chief-Justice  to  determine  all  questions  of 
law  and  competency  of  evidence  arising  during  the  trial,  and 
that  there  could  be  no  appeal  from  his  judgment.  The  oppo- 
site view  was  the  doctrine  of  Mr.  Sumner,  that  the  Chief-Jus- 
tice had  no  powers  which  were  not  conferred  by  the  Senate. 
Mr.  Chase  believed  in  neither  of  these  extremes ;  but  he  be- 
lieved firmly  in  his  right  to  a  casting  vote ;  and  it  is  certain 
that,  had  it  been  denied  to  him,  he  would  have  refused  further 
participation  in  the  trial. 

These  defeats  upon  preliminary  questions  excited  the  appre- 
hensions of  the  impeaching  Senators  as  to  the  final  issue  of  the 
trial.  They  indicated  some  weakening  of  party  fealty  and  disci- 
pline on  the  part  of  some  Bepublican  Senators.  Even  before 
the  trial  began,  it  was  proclaimed  everywhere  that  the  con- 
viction of  the  President  was  indispensable  to  save  the  ^^life 
of  the  nation;"  Eepublican  journals  and  partisans  caught  up 
the  cry,  and  a  judicial  proceeding  of  transcendent  interest  and 
importance,  which  ought  to  have  been  free  from  all  external 
excitement  or  interference,  was  transfonned  into  a  party  meas- 
ure. The  General  of  the  Army  took  public  ground  in  favor 
of  conviction.  Every  appliance  likely  to  effect  it  was  prompt- 
ly put  into  operation;  and  hesitating  Senators — astounded 
and  overwhelmed  by  the  storm — ^yielded,  against  the  solemn 
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oonyictionB  both  of  judgment  and  of  conscience.  Some  few 
held  out  to  the  end,  and  these  were  threatened  with  infamy. 
It  was  upon  the  head  of  the  Chief-Jostioe,  however,  that  the 
torrent  of  inyective  was  poured  with  peculiar  fuiy.  He  was 
assailed  with  extraordinary  bitterness  and  persistence.  His 
house  was  subjected  to  systematio  espionage.  No  mail  came  to 
Washington  which  did  not  bring  him  threatening  letters.  But 
in  the  midst  of  that  tempest  of  lies  and  outrage,  the  great  Chief- 
Justice,  with  unfailing  patience,  pursued  his  cahn  and  steadfast 
way.  With  never-faltering  hands  he  supported  the  dignity  of 
his  office  and  the  impartiality  of  the  law.  He  did  not  doubt 
that,  with  the  subsidence  of  ^e  passions  of  the  hoxur,  his  coun- 
trymen would  vindicate  him  against  his  enemies  and  accusers. 
Aiid  it  was  so.  Even  Charles  Summer,  though  he  loved  justice 
and  truth,  in  the  heat  and  frenzy  of  the  time  had  said  *^  Alas, 
poor  Chase  1"  But  Charles  Sumner  lived  to  say  that  Mr. 
Chase's  conduct  during  that  trial  was  one  of  his  noblest  titles  to 
fame. 

The  end  of  the  trial  was  reached  at  last.  The  testimony  in 
the  case  was  closed  on  the  20th  of  April,  and  the  argoments  of 
counsel  began  on  the  22d,  and  were  closed  on  the  6th  of  May. 
Then  the  Senators  proceeded  to  deliberate  and  to  the  delivery 
of  opinions  jpr(7  and  con  upon  the  matter  of  conviction,  but  it 
was  not  until  the  16th  of  May  that  a  vote  was  reached.  In  the 
interval  between  the  6th  and  the  16th  of  May,  during  which 
tune  the  final  result  came  to  be  pretty  accurately  measured, 
and  was  found  to  depend  most  probably  upon  a  single  vote, 
the  excitement  readied  its  highest  point.  It  was  known  that 
Henderson,  of  Missouri,  had  expressed  himself  against  eight  of 
the  eleven  articles ;  his  views  were  unknown  upon  any  one  of 
the  remaining  three.  Every  effort  of  inducement  and  abuse 
was  brought  to  bear  upon  him ;  it  illustrated  the  common  de- 
moralization and  indifference  to  the  sanctity  of  a  judicial  oath, 
that  the  Congressmen  of  his  own  party  from  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri, waited  upon  him  in  a  body  to  urge  him  to  vote  for  con- 
viction 1  He  did  not  yield,  however,  but  voted  against  convic- 
tion upon  every  article  upon  which  a  vote  was  taken. 

The  last  article — ^that  upon  which  it  was  supposed  the  most 
votes  in  favor  of  conviction  could  be  concentrated — ^was  voted 
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upon  first  This  WB8  on  the  16th  of  May.  A  vart  audienoe  had 
congregated  in  the  SenateH^iainber.  Two  Senators  were  pres- 
ent whose  health  was  soch  that  their  lives  were  imperilled  b j 
coming.  And  then  happened  a  prodigious  thing:  aSenatorwho 
expected  to  oconpj  the  presidential  office  if  the  President  was 
removed,  voted  for  the  President's  conviction !  It  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  silence  of  awe  took  possession  of  the  dense  as- 
semblage as  that  Senator's  name  was  cslled. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  prolong  the  narrative.  Thirty-five  Sena- 
tors voted  guilty,  and  nineteen  voted  not  guilty ;  and  the  Chief- 
Justice  said,  ^^  Two-thirds  of  the  Senators  not  having  pro- 
nounced guilty,  the  President  is  acquitted  upon  the  eleventh 
article."  Under  the  impulse  of  a  profound  disappointment  the 
Senate  adjourned  for  ten  days.'  Much  dragooning  might  be 
done  in  t^  days.  But  the  tcnath  day  anived  without  any  acces- 
sion of  strength ;  the  court  of  impeachment  reassembled ;  the 
first  and  second  articles  were  voted  upon,  with  the  same  result 
as  before— thirty-five  Senators  voting  guilty,  and  nineteen  not 
guilty.  And  tiien  the  court  adjourned  without  day.  Mr. 
Stanton  immediately  resigned  office  as  Secretary  of  War  and 
General  Schofield  was  appointed,  and,  notwithstanding  fearful 
prognostications  of  disaster  and  dvil  and  political  commotion, 
no  evil  results  followed  the  acquittal ;  and  experience  proved, 
what  good  sense  had  already  foreseen,  that  the  political  institu- 
tions of  the  country  were  as  little  in  the  power  of  Mr.  Johnson 
to  destroy  as  in  that  of  Mr.  Stanton  to  save. 

*  The  ni^t  before  thii  rote  wae  taken,  a  meeting  of  impeaching  Senaton  and 
othen  waa  held  at  the  hooee  of  Senator  Pomeroj,  and  Hr.  Wade*a  *'  Cabinet  ^  waa 
there  agreed  upon ;  in  the  ftiU  expectation  that  in  twenty-four  honn  Hr.  Wade*a 
Administration  would  be  inaugurated.  At  thia  time  the  "impeaohera"  were  rery 
confident  of  encoeaa,  though  It  waa  Imown  that  the  Tote  would  be  dose.  They  be- 
liered  that  there  were  one  or  two  Senators  regarded  as  doubtfU,  who  wnUd  not  dare 
tojiineh  in  the  supreme  hour  of  the  triaL 
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THB  ^^OHASE  HOYEICENT"  AHOKO  THB  DEMOGBATB  IN  1868 — TRE  FIT- 
NB88  OF  THAT  HOYEHSHT — ^TTB  BPOSTABSOUSNBSS — ^LSTTEB  TO 
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FBIERBS  OF  IIB.  CHASE  IN  THB  NEW  TOBK  OONVEEmON— 'THB 

PLATFOBM — ^A    HALF-VOTE    FOB    IIB.    OHAfiB  —  EZOirEICENT 

NOMINATION  OF  GOYEBNOB  BETMOUB — HOW  MB.  OEASE  BB- 
GEIVED  THE  NEWS — PABTISAN  MIBBEPBE8ENTATI0N — MB. 
chase's  views — ^A  LETTEB  OF  OOVEBNOB  SETMOUB. 

IN  the  snimner  of  1867,  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Chase  in  1868, 
as  the  Hepublican  candidate  for  President,  seemed  an  event 
likely  to  happen ;  and  no  donbt  a  large  body  of  Repnblicans, 
perhaps  a  majority  of  all,  would  then  have  preferred  him  to  any 
other  leader.  Bnt  the  same  causes  which  operated  to  bring  abont 
the  impeachment  of  Andrew  Johnson  were  potent  in  making 
party  sentiment  in  favor  of  General  Grant ;  and  this  was  neither 
a  sorprise  nor  a  disappointment  to  Mr.  Chase.  He  knew  as  little 
as  any  one  of  General  Grant's  political  opinions,  bnt  he  had  seen 
and  admired  the  patient  and  persistent  energy  with  which  that 
General  had  prosecuted  the  war ;  his  administration  of  the  duties 
of  his  office  as  General  of  the  Army  was  marked  by  good  sense 
and  regard  for  law ;  and  he  was  as  likely  to  make  a  safe  and 
successful  President  as  any  other  purely  military  man ;  and  Mr. 
Chase  knew  that  the  nomination  of  a  militaiy  man  by  the  Repub- 
lican party  had  become  necessary  and  inevitable ;  besides  which, 
there  were  new  watchwords  among  Bepublican  leaders  which  he 
could  not  bring  himself  to  adopt,  though,  under  the  circum- 
stances in  which  he  was  placed,  he  was  not  in  a  position  where  he 
could  repudiate  without  great  misrepresentation  of  his  motives. 
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But  he  observed  with  astonifihment,  and  with  gratification 
alfio,  the  rapid  development  among  Democrats  of  a  strong  party 
in  favor  of  placing  him  before  the  oountrj  as  the  Democratic 
candidate ;  not,  indeed,  that  he  serionslj  expected  such  a  thing 
to  happen,  but  because  itindicated  progress  in  the  right  direction ; 
towwi  the  practical  application,  by  the  Democratic  party,  of 
democratic  principles  in  their  relation  to  the  newly-enfranchised 
people  of  the  South. 

This  sudden  and  rapid  development  of  a  ^^  Chase  movement " 
among  Democrats  has  been  described  as  eztraordinaiy  and 
phenomenaL  In  one  aspect  it  was  so,  and  in  another  nothing 
was  more  naturaL  It  was  true  that  for  long  years  Mr.  Chase 
had  been  a  distinguished  leader  in  the  antislavery  movement: 
he  had  been  far  more  instrumental  in  bringing  about  slave 
emancipation  than  any  other  member  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  Ad- 
ministration, and  was,  at  this  very  time,  the  conspicuous,  inflexi- 
ble advocate  of  universal  suffrage.  In  all  this,  however,  there 
was  nothing  undemocratic,  but  rather  the  perfect  application  of 
Democratic  prindples.  It  was  undeniably  true,  however,  that 
the  action  of  the  party  had  been  on  the  side  of  skvery.  This 
was  not  because  Democrats  approved  the  slave-system  as  a  moral 
or  political  good ;  but  because^  in  the  formation  of  Federal  in- 
stitutions, it  had  been  necessary  to  accord  to  slavery  certain 
political  immunities  and  privileges.  The  Democracy  believed 
these  to  be  fundamental  in  the  constitution  of  the  Union.  They 
believed  them  to  be  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  Union.  And  in  these  sentiments  the  whole 
countiy  participated,  if  we  except  the  ^^Independent  Democ- 
racy," that  small  body  of  apparent  impracticables,  who  insist- 
ed upon  the  exclusion  of  slavery  from  all  places  within  the 
national  jurisdiction.  Of  this  organization,  Mr.  Chase,  from  its 
inception,  had  been  the  leading  member.  Except  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  slavery,  its  principles  were  substantially  tiiose  of  the  Old- 
line  Democracy ;  and  in  1849  no  great  difficulty  had  been  ex- 
perienced, therefore,  in  bringing  the  Old  line  and  the  Indepen- 
dent Democrats  together,  to  secure  Mr.  Chase's  election  to  the 
United  States  Senate.  He  was  known  to  be  ^^ sound"  in  many 
respects ;  to  be  a  friend  of  State-rights,  of  personal  liberty,  and 
freedom  of  the  press,  of  the  subordination  of  the  military  to  the 
36 
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dvil  aathoiiiy,  and  of  that  method  of  oonstitational  oonatnictioEi 
which  had  long  been  a  watchword  of  the  Democratio  psriy. 
His  condnct  daring  the  impeachment  trial  had  been  bo  pre- 
eminently  npright  and  impartial  that  Democrats  hailed  it  as  a 
revival  of  the  reign  of  law.  He  had  exhibited  dnring  that  time, 
too,  that  sort  of  lofty  coorage  which  naturally  excites  admiration 
and  sympathy.  There  seems  to  have  been  a  genuine  fitness, 
therefore,  that  in  the  absence  of  a  probablyHsnceessful  leader  of 
their  own,  Mr.  Chase  should  be  canvassed  by  the  Democracy. 

Certain  it  is,  at  any  rate,  that  eariy  in  1868,  his  name  v^as 
freely  discussed,  and  as  the  time  approached  for  the  meeting  of 
the  Democratic  National  Convention,  leading  Democrats  evexy- 
where  turned  their  thoughts  upon  the  Chief-Justice  as  a  fit  and 
available  leader,  while  the  same  sentiment  foimd  a  deep,  spon- 
taneous lodgment  in  the  hearts  of  multitudes  of  the  rank  and 
file,  and  stirred  the  party  to  its  depths.  It  excited  among 
Bepublican  leaders  a  great  anxiety.  They  knew  that  the  im- 
peachment outrages  had  not  met  the  approval,  nor  debauched 
the  minds  of  the  whole  party;  that  Mr.  Chase  was  still  held  in 
honor  and  veneration  by  a  large  minority  within  the  Hepublican 
ranks,  and  that  the  scandalous  assaults  made  upon  him  had 
rather  increased  than  diminished  these  sentiments.  Mr.  Chase 
had  gratifTing  proofs  of  this.  Letters  came  to  him  from  in- 
fiuential  Bepublicans  in  all  the  States,  assuring  him  of  continued 
confidence,  and  of  support  should  he  be  nominated  even  by  a 
Democratic  convention.  And,  indeed,  as  the  time  for  the  as- 
sembling of  the  convention  drew  nearer,  what  had  been  possi- 
bility of  nomination  seemed  to  be  gradually  asBumiTig  the  char- 
acter of  a  probability. 

Bpt  all  this  was  spontaneous,  and  went  on  without  the  agency 
of  Mr.  Chase,  or  Mr.  Chase's  personal  or  political  friends.  Pre- 
ceding the  day  upon  which  the  convention  met — July  4th — ^there 
was  but  little  communication  between  himself,  or  any  of  his 
friends,  and  Democratic  leaders.  He  was  visited  by  Alexander 
Long,  of  Ohio,  noted  as  a  radical  Democrat  during  the  war ;  and 
by  Dr.  Pierce,  a  brother-in-law  of  Senator  Hendricks,  of  Indiana, 
who  was  a  conspicuous  candidate  for  the  nomination;  and  by 
Colonel  John  D.  Van  Buren,  of  New  York  City,  recognized  as 
a  confidential  friend  of  Horatio  Seymour;  and,  possibly,  by  two 
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or  three  others.  But  none  of  these  gentlemen  had  authority  to 
speak  for  any  other  persons  than  themselyes^  nor  did  thejr  pro- 
fess to  have.  An  interview  was  arranged  between  Mr.  Chase  and 
Mr.  Samuel  J.  Tilden,  a  leading  Democrat  of  New  York,  which, 
howeyer,  did  not  take  place.  But  the  chairman  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Kational  Committee,  Mr.  August  Belmont,  in  the  last  week 
in  May,  addressed  Mr.  Chase  a  letter,  marked  ^^  private  and  con- 
fidential," and  written,  that  gentleman  said,*without  consultation 
with  anybody,  but  after  being  satisfied  that  most  of  the  leading 
Democrats  of  New  York  were  favorable  to  Mr.  Chase's  nomina- 
tion. To  that  letter,  on  the  80th  of  May,  Mr.  Chase  made  an- 
swer. ^^  The  slavery  question,"  he  said,  ^'  is,  as  you  say,  settled. 
It  has  received  a  terrible  solution ;  but  it  has  a  successor,  in  the 
question  of  reconstruction,  and  this  question  partakes  largely  of 
the  nature  of  that.  I  never  favored  inteif erence  by  Congress 
with  slavery  in  the  States ;  but,  as  a  war  measure,  Mr.  Lincoln's 
proclamation  of  emancipation  had  my  hearty  assent,  and  I  united, 
as  a  member  of  his  Administration,  in  the  pledge  it  made  to  main- 
tain the  freedom  of  the  enfranchised  ]>eople.  This  pledge  has 
been  partly  redeemed  hy  the  eonstttuHonal  amendment  prohthU- 
ing  slavery  throughaiU  the  United  States;  htU  its  perfect  fulfiOr 
mant  requires^  in  my  judgment^  the  assurance  of  the  right  qf 
sujfrage  to  those  wham  the  Constitution  has  made  freeman  and 
citizens.  Hence^  I  have  leen  and  am  in  favor  qf  so  much  of  the 
reconstruction  policy  qf  Congress  as  hoses  the  reorganization  qf 
the  Staie  governments  in  the  South  upon  universal  svffrageP 
This  was  tiie  vital  point,  and  Mr.  Chase  did  not  shirk  nor  evade 
it ;  but  met  it  honestly  and  fairly,  and  left  no  room  for  doubt  or 
misapprehension.  But  it  diminished  the  likelihood  of  his  nomi- 
nation, and  he  was  infiexible  in  his  resolution  to  make  no  con- 
cession. The  Democrats  admitted  the  utter  extinction  of  slavery, 
but  they  were  unwilling  to  admit  the  logical  consequences  of  its 
extinction,  by  the  application  of  their  own  principles,  and  pre- 
ferred to  resist  a  revolution  as  certain  and  resistless  as  fate  itself  I 
The  convention  assembled  v^  the  city  of  New  York,  on  the 
4th  of  July.  If  the  friends  of  Mr.  Chase  had  been  left  free  to 
choose  the  place  of  its  meeting,  with  a  view  to  ^^  outside  press- 
ure," they  would  have  chosen  New  York.  The  public  senti- 
ment of  that  city  was  overwhelmingly  in  his  favor.    It  was  not 
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noifij  and  demonstratiYe,  but  was  eyeiTwliere  apparent,  and  was 
largely  owin^  to  the  powerful  and  persistent  adyocacj  of  his 
name  by  the  Herald.  For  months,  that  paper  had  urged  the 
nomination ;  and  if  the  World  did  not  approye,  it  was  not  hos- 
tile; while  the  Tritywns  held  silence,  and,  some  said,  would  sup- 
port Mr.  Ohase  if  chosen  by  the  conyention.  This  might  or 
might  not  haye  happened — I  know  not. 

Immediately  upon  the  assembling  of  the  conyention,  it  was 
found  that  there  was  a  considerable  number  of  delegates  whose 
jvTBl  choice  was  the  Ohief -Justice.  They  made  constant  acces- 
sions, but  there  was  no  organization  among  them,  and  no  leader. 
The  eyening  before  the  nomination  of  GK)yemor  Seymour,  they 
held  a  meeting,  which  was  wholly  informal ;  but  enough  was  as- 
certained, during  its  sitting,  to  leaye  little  doubt  that,  with  organ- 
ization and  leadership,  he  would  haye,  in  the  conyention,  if  not  the 
necessary  two-thirds,  at  any  rate  a  powerful  body  of  supporters. 
It  was  unexpectedly  deyeloped  that  Mr.  Chase  had  a  greater  or 
less  number  of  friends  in  almost  eyery  delegation.  A  majority 
of  the  New  England  delegates  were  for  him ;  the  Kew  York  dele- 
gation, by  formal  yote,  agreed  upon  his  support  in  the  conyen- 
tion, under  certain  circumstances,  yery  likely  to  arise;  he  had  a 
majority  in  two  or  three  of  the  TVestem  delegations,  and  friends 
in  eyery  one.  The  strongest  opposition  came  from  Ohio,  and 
this  was  due,  in  about  equal  parts,  to  earnest  desire  for  the  nom- 
ination of  Mr.  Pendleton,  and  to  recollections  of  past  political 
battles,  with  Mr.  Chase  as  the  leader  of  their  yictorious  enemies. 
The  delegates  from  the  Southern  States,  it  was  tmderstood,  would 
support  any  candidate  thought,  by  the  conyention,  most  likely  to 
carry  the  North,  though  eyen  some  of  these  were,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, for  the  Chief-Justice.  On  the  other  hand,  some  Southern 
men  were  bitter  against  him. 

The  first  day  of  the  conyention — Saturday — ^was  spent  in  the 
usual  preliminary  proceedings.  On  Monday,  the  6th  of  July,  a 
permanent  organization  was  effected ;  and  ex-Gk)yemor  Horatio 
Seymour,  belieyed  to  be  friendly  to  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Chase, 
was  elected  permanent  president.  This  was  accepted  as  a  fayor- 
able  indication.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  third  day,  the  platform 
'  was  presented  and  adopted.  A  great  deal  that  was  politically 
sound  was  afltoned  in  it,  and  a  great  deal  that  was  capable  of 
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mifirepresentation  and  misoonstmctioii  was  affirmed  also ;  closing 
np  with  a  vote  of  thanks  for  President  Johnson,  and  an  appeal 
to  every  patriot,  ^^  including  all  the  conservatiye  element,  and*  all 
who  desire  to  support  the  Constitution  and  restore  the  Union," 
to  unite  with  the  Democratic  party,  in  ^^  the  great  struggle  for 
the  liberties  of  the  ]>eople ; "  and  to  all  such,  no  matter  to  what 
party  they  had  before  belonged,  the  ^^ right  hand  of  fellowship" 
was  extended,  and  they  were  to  be  called  ^^  friends  and  brethren  " 
— which  was  not  a  yery  powerful  inducement  to  codperation,  as 
events  proved.  An  imperfect  transcript  of  the  platform  was 
telegraphed  to  Mr.  Chase,  and  he  answered  back  that  he  could 
give  no  opinion  till  he  saw  it  all ;  but  that  what  he  had  received 
did  not  seem  to  be  objectionable. 

On  the  fourth  day  (Wednesday)  the  balloting  began.  Mr. 
Chase's  name  was  not  presented.  Pendleton,  of  Ohio,  had  105 
votes ;  Andrew  Johnson  had  65 ;  General  Hancock  83^ ;  San- 
ford  E.  Church,  of  New  York,  83 ;  and  the  remainder  were  cast 
for  several  different  gentlemen.  Mr.  Pendleton  gathered 
strength  up  to  the  eighth  ballot,  when  he  received  156^  votes ; 
less  than  one-half  the  convention  (the  whole  vote  was  317),  and 
it  became  dear  that  his  nomination  was  not  possible.  Meantime 
the  sentiment  grew  outside,  as  no  mention  was  made  of  Mr. 
Chase,  that  his  name  was  being  held  in  abeyance  for  a  favorable 
conjuncture ;  when,  upon  presentation,  he  would  be  nominated 
by  acclamation.  But  of  course  this  was  a  mistake.  On  the 
afternoon  of  the  fifth  day  of  the  convention,  and  the  second  day 
of  the  balloting,  a  delegate  from  California—Scott  by  name- 
suddenly  and  unexpectedly  cast  a  half-vote  for  '^  Chief-Justice 
Salmon  F.  Chase."  The  effect  upon  the  dense  audience  assem- 
bled in  attendance  upon  the  proceedings,  was  as  sudden  and  un- 
expected as  the  half-vote  itself.  Mr.  Chase's  name  was  received 
with  a  burst  of  enthusiasm  spontaneous  and  universal.  A  scene 
of  delirious  excitement,  which  lasted  unremittingly  for  ten  min- 
utes, suspended  the  action  of  the  convention.  Men  and  women 
joined  in  it ;  the  multitude  outside,  apprised  of  the  cause  of  the 
demonstration  within,  caught  the  inspiration  of  the  theme,  and 
added  their  voices  to  the  general  applause.  It  was  a  strange  and 
extraordinary  occurrence ;  and  thoroughly  bewildering  to  most 
of  the  members  of  the  convention. 
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TTnder  the  inflnenoe  of  the  excitement  it  occasioned,  the.ooii- 
yention  took  a  brief  recess ;  but  in  the  absence  of  an  oi^ganizcd 
movement  among  the  delegates  favorable  to  Mr.  Chase,  the 
golden  opportmiitj  for  his  nomination  was  not  improved. 

Soott|  of  California,  on  two  or  three  subsequent  ballots  again 
voted  for  Mr.  Chase ;  and  on  the  twenty-first  and  final  ballot  he 
had  four  votes.  Li  the  midst  of  it  the  name  of  Governor  Sey- 
mour was  suddenly  proposed  by  the  Ohio  delegation,  and  he  was 
nominated  by  acclamation.  Tbere  was  great  enthusiasm  in  the 
convention,  of  course;  after  some  days  Governor  Seymour  ac- 
cepted with  extreme  reluctance,  and  made  as  good  a  canvass — 
perhaps  better  than  any  other  ^^  straight "  Democrat  could  have 
done.  But  from  the  beginning  the  election  of  a  ^^ straight" 
Democrat  was  impossible. 

The  result  of  the  convention  was  quite  expected  by  Mr. 
Chase,  for  tibough  he  had  thought  his  nomination  possible,  he 
had  not  thought  it  probable.  When  the  news  came,  he  was  en- 
gaged at  a  game  of  ^'croquet"  with  his  old  friend  George 
Wood,  a  derk  in  the  Treasury  Department.  He  read  the  tele- 
gram ;  handed  it  to  Mr.  Wood,  who  read  it  abo,  and  then  Mr. 
Chase  continued  his  play — ^he  was  very  fond  of  this  simple  game 
— ^undisturbed  by  dioappointment  or  anxiety. 

There  was  of  course  a  great  deal  of  partisan  misrepresentation 
of  Mr.  Chase's  connection  with  this  movement.  He  was  charged 
with  an  abandonment  of  principles  and  a  willingness  to  accept 
the  Democratic  nomination  upon  any  terms  and  upon  any  plat- 
form. Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth.  Mr.  Chase 
did  not  seek  the  nomination.  He  made  no  concession  of  any 
kind,  and  was  asked  to  make  none.  His  strength  lay  in  his  prin- 
ciples and  in  the  certainty  that  he  would  adhere  to  them,  and 
that  they  would  be  the  basis  of  his  administrative  action,  if  he 
were  called  upon  to  act.  On  his  part,  Mr.  Chase  believed  that 
if  the  Democratic  party  would  commit  itself  in  good  faith  to  the 
doctrine  of  universal  suffrage,  and  make  nominations  consistent 
with  the  doctrine,  it  could  hardly  fail  of  success  before  the  peo- 
ple, and  that,  for  many  and  obvious  reasons,  a  Democratic  Ad- 
ministration, better  than  one  in  opposition,  could  effect  a  rapid 
reconstruction  of  the  Union  upon  safe  and  enduring  founda- 
tions.   In  this  he  might,  of  course,  have  been  mistaken. 
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He  left  no  groand  for  miBunderBtanding  on  the  part  of  Dem- 
ocrats desiring  his  nomination.  Shortly  before  the  meeting  of 
the  convention  he  prepared  a  statement  of  his  yiews,  which  was 
not  only  in  harmony  with  his  own  antecedents,  bnt  were  such  as 
a  Democratic  conyention  might  adopt  in  perfect  consistency  with 
Democratic  principles ;  and  it  is  quite  likely  that  their  adoption 
would  haye  realized  ^' his  desire  to  see  the  Democratic  party  meet- 
ing the  questions  of  the  day  in  the  spirit  of  the  day,  and  assuring 
to  itself  a  long  duration  of  ascendency."  It  will  be  observed 
that  in  neither  of  the  propositions  in  this  statement  is  any  opin- 
ion expressed  concerning  the  permanence  of  the  new  govern- 
ments established  in  the  South  under  the  reconstruction  laws, 
or  of  the  liability  of  those  governments  to  modification  and  alter- 
ation in  the  modes  prescribed  by  the  new  constitutions.  The 
reason  is,  that  Mr.  Chase  had  no  expectation  that  any  question 
would  be  made  by  any  party  upon  the  validity  or  alterability  of 
those  constitutions,  whatever  might  be  the  difference  of  opinion 
in  relation  to  the  measures  in  which  they  had  their  origin. 
This  statement  was  printed,  the  first  part  of  it  in  June,  and  the 
last  some  time  early  in  July,  1868,  and  was  found  to  be  entirely 
acceptable  to  a  large  number  of  distinguished  Democrats  both 
in  and  out  of  the  convention.    It  was  as  follows : 

"  L  1.  UnireiBal  foffirage  ia  a  democratic  principle,  the  application  of 
which  is  to  be  left,  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
States  themselres;  and  oniyersal  amnesty  and  complete  remoral  of  all 
disabilities  on  account  of  participation  in  the  late  rebellion,  are  not  only 
wise  and  just  measures  of  public  policy,  but  essentially  necessary  to  the 
beneficial  administration  of  goremment  in  the  States  recently  inyolyed  in 
dril  war  with  the  United  States,  and  to  the  full  and  satis&ctory  reSstab- 
lishment  of  the  practical  relations  of  those  States  with  the  other  States  of 
the  American  Union. 

'*  3.  No  military  goremment  oyer  any  State  of  the  Union,  in  time  of 
peace,  U  compatible  with  the  principles  of  dyil  liberty  established  by  the 
Constitution;  nor  can  the  trial  of  priyate  citizens  by  military  commis- 
sions be  tolerated  by  a  i>eople  jealous  of  their  freedom  and  desiring  to  be 
free. 

'*  8.  Taxes  should  be  reduced  as  far  as  practicable,  collected  impar- 
tially and  with  strict  economy,  and  so  apportioned  as  to  bear  on  wealth 
rather  than  on  labor ;  and,  while  all  national  obligations  should  be  hon- 
estly and  exactly  fhlfilled,  no  special  priyileges  should  be  allowed  to  any 
classes  of  indiyiduals  or  corporations. 
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*'  n.  1.  The  American  Democracy,  reposing  their  tmst,  under  God,  in 
the  intelligence,  the  patriotism,  and  the  discriminating  justice  of  the 
American  people,  declare  their  fixed  adhesion  to  the  great  principles  of 
equal  rights  and  exact  justice  for  all  men  and  all  States,  and  their  purpose 
to  apply  them,  within  constitutional  limits,  to  all  questions  which,  in  the 
varying  exigencies  of  public  affairs,  may  demand  consideration  and  solu- 
tion. 

'^  2.  We  congratulate  each  other  and  the  whole  people  upon  the  aus- 
picious return  of  peace  after  protracted  dyil  war,  and,  ofiering  our  most 
earnest  thanks  to  the  braye  soldiers  of  the  Union,  whose  heroic  courage, 
patient  endurance,  and  self-sacrificing  patriotism,  haye  preseryed  for  us  an 
undivided  country,  we  discard  from  our  hearts  every  sentiment,  save  good- 
will, toward  those  who,  having  been  brave  enemies  in  war,  now  return  to 
their  duties  as  citizens  of  the  United  States.  We  welcome  them  to  a  noble 
rivalry  in  earnest  efforts  to  surpass  each  other  in  mutual  affection  and  com- 
mon devotion  to  that  Union  whose  symbol  once  more  floats  in  glory  and 
honor  over  all  our  land. 

'^  8.  That  slavery,  having  perished  by  the  war,  and  being  now  pro- 
hibited by  an  amendment  of  the  national  Constitution,  neither  can  nor 
ought  to  be  restored ;  while  a  wise  regard  to  the  altered  circumstances  of 
the  country,  and  impartial  justice  to  the  millions  who  have  been  enfran- 
chised, demand  the  adoption  of  proper  constitutional  measures  for  the  pro- 
tection, improvement,  and  elevation  of  this  portion  of  the  American  people. 

"  4.  That,  in  a  land  of  democratic  institutions,  all  public  and  private 
interests  repose  most  securely  on  the  broadest  basis  of  suffrage ;  but,  under 
the  system  of  distinct  though  united  States,  which  distinguishes  our 
American  "Government  firom  the  consolidated  governments  of  the  Old 
World,  both  wisdom  and  duty  require  that  the  application  of  this  prin- 
ciple be  left  in  the  several  States,  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  i>eople  of  each  State,  without  interference  by  the  national 
Government. 

"  5.  That  public  security  is  endangered,  and  the  public  prosperity  ar- 
rested, by  the  unwise  and  unjust  disfrtmchisement  imposed  on  the  people 
of  the  Southern  States  by  recent  legislation ;  the  best  guarantees  of  per- 
fect peace,  increasing  wealth,  and  beneficent  government  in  those  States 
will  be  found  in  complete  and  universal  amnesty,  and  the  Reediest  pos- 
sible removal  of  all  civil  and  political  disabilities. 

"  6.  That  we  have  observed  with  alarm  the  growing  tendency  to  the 
centralization  and  consolidation  of  all  the  powers  of  the  national  Govem- 
mqnt  in  the  legislative  department,  and  are  constrained  to  oppose  to  it  a 
determined  resistance.  It  is  of  the  first  importance  that  every  department 
of  the  Government,  whether  legislative,  judicial,  or  executive,  be  main- 
tained in  its  full  constitutional  authority,  without  encroachment  by  either 
upon  the  other.  Unconstitutional  and  usurped  control  of  the  other  de- 
partments by  the  Legislature  must  result  not  only  in  the  destruction  of 
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the  checks  and  balances  of  the  Consdtaliony  bat  nltunatdy  in  the  subju- 
gation of  the  Senate,  in  the  sabyenion  of  the  States,  and  in  the  oyerthroir 
of  the  Union. 

"  7.  That  we  earnestly  condemn  the  establiAunent  and  continuance  of 
military  goyemment  in  the  States,  and  especially  the  trial  of  citizens  by 
military  commissions  as  nnnecessaiy,  unwise,  and  inconnstent  with  the 
fundamental  principles  of  ciyil  liberty.  Neither  military  goyemments  nor 
military  comminions,  for  the  trial  of  dyilians  in  time  of  peace,  can  be  tol- 
erated by  a  free  people  resolyed  to  maintain  free  institutions. 

'*  8.  That  the  maintenance  of  great  armies  and  nayies  in  time  of  peace 
imposes  heayy  burdens  on  industry,  and  is  dangerous  to  liberty.  We  in- 
sist, therefore,  on  the  reduction  of  our  army  and  nayy  to  the  smallest  num- 
bers consistent  with  due  efficiency,  and  upon  the  withdrawal  from  the 
Southern  States  of  all  military  force  not  absolutely  necessary  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  civil  authority. 

*'  9.  That  no  fears  need  be  entertained  of  eyil  consequences  from  the 
extension  of  the  area  of  the  United  States;  while,  therefore,  we  haye 
neither  the  purpose  nor  the  wish  to  impose  our  institutions  by  force  upon 
any  people,  we  shall  welcome  the  accession  to  the  American  Union  of 
neighbor  States  wheneyer  they  are  willing  to  come  in  and  can  be  receiyed 
without  breach  of  international  obligations. 

*'  10.  That  the  friU  weight  of  American  assertion  and  influence  should 
be.  giyen  to  the  doctrine  that  the  citizens  and  subjects  of  all  civilized 
States  haye  the  right  to  choose  in  what  country  and  under  what  goyem- 
ment they  will  liye :  and  we  especially  insist  that  all  American  citizens, 
whether  natiye  or  naturalized,  riiall  be  promptly  and  efficiently  protected 
by  the  national  Goyemment,  in  eyery  part  of  the  world,  against  the  op- 
pression and  injustice  of  all  goyemments  whateyer. 

^  11.  That  in  our  judgment  the  conduct  of  our  Indian  affairs  has  been 
marked  by  great  corruption,  and  needs  to  be  thoroughly  reformed.  To 
protect  the  remnants  of  the  powerfbl*  tribes  which  once  possessed  this 
broad  land  in  their  decay  and  weakness,  is  the  plain  duty  of  the  powerM 
nation  which,  has  succeeded  them. 

'*  12.  That  labor  is  the  trae  source  of  all  wealth,  and  the  men  of  labor 
are  not  only  the  real  authors  of  the  material  well-being,  but  the  best  de- 
fenders of  the  honor  and  interests  of  the  country ;  it  is,  therefore,  not  less 
the  dictate  of  wise  poUcy  than  of  sound  principles  that  the  rights  of  labor 
be  fully  maintained,  and  eyery  possible  opportunity  of  indiyidual  improye- 
ment  secured,  by  just  laws,  to  the  working-men  of  the  country. 

"  18.  That  honor  and  duty  alike  require  the  honest  jwyment  of  the 
public  debt  and  the  faithful  performance  of  all  public  obligations ;  but 
we  do  not  admit  that  creditors,  more  than  other  men,  are  entitled  to  spe- 
cial favor  in  the  interpretation  of  the  laws  by  which  their  rights  and  the 
public  duties  are  determined.  The  interpretation  of  laws,  in  cases  of  con- 
flicting interests,  belongs  to  the  courts. 
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during  the  impeachment  trial  of  President  Johnson.  These  facts,  together 
with  his  high  position,  marked  ability,  and  stainless  prirate  character,  made 
him  prominent  as  a  fit  standard-bearer  in  the  contest  between  ciyil  rights 
and  the  military  power.  In  snch  a  contest  the  Democratic  party  could 
consistently  make  him  their  leader,  and  he  conld  with  propriety  be  their 
candidate.  While  his  name  was  thus  brought  into  the  discussions  of 
Democratic  councils,  there  was  no  communication  with  him  on  the  part 
of  any  delegate  to  the  conyention,  to  my  knowledge.  I  think  I  first  sug- 
gested the  propriety  of  his  nomination,  if  the  contingency  should  arise 
which  would  make  it  expedient ;  and  I  frequently  presented  to  other  dele- 
gates the  reasons  in  favor  of  it  Yet  in  no  way  had  I  any  communication 
with  him,  directly  or  indirectiy,  nor  did  I  ever  hear  that  he  looked  upoa 
his  nomination  as  probable  or  desirable.  We  thought  he  could  not  r^ect 
it,  if  it  was  made  upon  the  ground  I  have  suggested.  When  the  conyen- 
tion met,  the  friends  of  Democratic  candidates  were  earnest  and  urgent  in 
behalf  of  those  they  deemed  the  most  suitable  and  popular.  As  the  diffi- 
culty in  the  way  of  agreeing  upon  a  Democratic  candidate  became  appar- 
ent, the  name  of  Mr.  Chase  was  looked  upon  with  more  fayor.  The  dele- 
gation from  New  York  decided  upon  presenting  it  to  the  conyention  un- 
less it  could  secure  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Hendricks.  There  would  haye 
been  a  strong  opposition  to  Mr.  Chase  at  the  outset,  but  I  think  in  the  end 
he  would  have  been  nominated.  But  time  was  needed  to  bring  this  about, 
and  the  delegates  were  impatient  to  return  to  their  homes.  Many  of  them 
could  not  afford  the  expense  of  a  long  stay  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and 
none  of  them  had  made  arrangements  for  a  protracted  session.  Impa- 
tience to  close  the  work  of  the  conyention  had  much  to  do  with  its  final 
unconsidered  action. 

*'I  belieyed  Mr.  Chase  would  be  elected  if  nominated.  This  opinion 
did  not  spring  from  any  personal  prejudice  in  his  favor,  for  my  acquaint- 
ance with  him  was  very  slight ;  and  I  had  not  seen  him  in  many  years. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  felt  a  strong  political  and  personal  friendship  for  the 
Democratic  candidates.  I  agreed  with  the  other  members  of  the  New 
York  delegation  in  urging  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Hendricks  if  any  Demo- 
crat was  to  be  selected,  and  I  did  not  wish  to  have  Mr.  Chase  presented 
unless  it  could  be  done  with  the  assent  of  other  candidates  and  their 
friends.  His  name  could  not  be  urged  in  a  Democratic  conyention  in  any 
way  that  seemed  to  be  hostile  to  any  Democratic  leader.  At  the  outset 
there  would  have  been  some  feeling  of  opposition  to  him  in  the  Demo- 
cratic ranks,  but  that  would  have  passed  away  as  the  character  of  the 
political  issue  made  itself  clear.  The  whole  contest  would  have  been 
narrowed  down  to  the  question  whether  this  Government  was  to  become 
a  military  one  in  its  policy  and  aspects,  or  was  to  be  restored  to  its  con- 
stitutional action.  The  very  professions  and  positions  of  the  candidates 
would  have  made  clear  and  distinct  the  fact  that  the  people  were  called 
upon  to  decide  between  a  military  or  civil  policy ;  between  force  or  laws ; 
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between  oiilitaxy  tribonaU  or  courts  known  to  our  traditions  and  cnatoma, 
and  designed  to  protect  the  rights,  the  property,  and  the  homes  of  our 
citisens. 

^  I  have  no  otl^er  feelings  toward  (General  Grant  than  those  of  good-will, 
and  I  hope  his  Administration  maj,  in  the  end,  prove  to  be  a  blessing  to 
our  countrj.  I  do  not  wish  to  qnesdon  his  porpose  to  direct  public  afiairs 
according  to  his  conyictions  of  official  duty  and  policy  as  they  have  been 
impressed  upon  him  by  the  circumstances,  the  pursuits,  and  the  events  of 
his  life;  butlbeliere  the  interests  of  the  country,  at  the  dose  of  the 
dyil  war,  demanded  the  guidance  of  one  trained  in  the  schools  of  dyil 
policy,  of  judidal  impartiality,  and  of  statesmanlike  experience  and  labor. 
I  recognize  the  value  of  General  Grant's  military  services  and  his  daims 
upon  the  gratitude  of  his  countzy,  but  think  the  wdfiure  of  that  country 
and  his  own  interests  and  happiness  would  have  been  promoted  if  he  had 
remained  in  the  exalted  military  ]K>sition  he  held  at  the  dose  of  the  war, 
and  for  which  he  was  fitted  by  the  training  and  events  of  his  life.  I  be- 
lieve that,  if  Mr.  Chase  had  been  made  President  in  1868,  the  difficulties 
and  dangers  which  now  perplex  our  country  would  have  been  at  this  time 
satisfactorily  acUnsted.  I  am  truly  yours, 

^^HOBATZO  SBTMOTTB.^ 


KOTE  TO  CHAPTER  L. 

The  connection  of  Mr.  Chased  name  with  the  action  of  the  New  York 
Convention  was,  in  point  of  fiMSt,  the  end  of  his  j^artidpation  in  active 
politics.  Jr  1872  some  prondnence  was  given  to  him  in  connection  with 
the  "Liberal  Republican"  movement,  which  culminated  in  the  nomina- 
tion of  Mr.  Greelev  at  Cincinnati,  in  Mav  of  that  year.  But  the  state  of 
his  health  was  such  as  to  make  it  quite  unposdble  that  he  could  recdve 
the  nomination,  though  he  received  thirty-six  votes  in  the  convention. 
He  took  no  very  great  interest  in  the  matter;  but  he  entertained  a  hope 
that  the  movement  would  result  in  bringing  the  Democratic  party  to  a 
square  support  of  the  doctrine  of  universal  suffrage.  At  the  end  of  the 
next  diapter  will  be  found  two  letters  of  Mr.  Chase  to  Demarest  Lloyd, 
which  embody  all  that  he  thought  on  the  subject 


•    •    •    • 


CHAPTER   LI. 

LBITEB8  OF  MB.  CHASB  UPON  IMPEACHMEIirr  AND  THE  HEW  YORK 

OONTENTIOH. 

Mr,  Sehueken  to  John  5.  Ccrbin^  Sdma,  Alabama, 

OHTEF-JUSTICE  CHASE  directs  me  to  acknowledge  the  re- 
ceipt of  your  letter  and  paper  for  the  press.  He  is  grateftil 
for  the  confidence  and  &Tor  with  which  a  portion  of  his  countrymen  seem 
to  regard  him ;  but  under  the  rales  he  has  prescribed  to  himself^  cannot 
request  of  any  Journal  the  insertion  of  your  communication.  He  directs  me 
to  say,  moreoyer,  that  he  desires  no  commendation  through  comparisons 
with  statesmen  or  soldiers  whom  the  people  honor.  Under  no  circum- 
stances could  he  sanction  any  disparagement  of  Qeneral  Grant  or  any  of  the 
braye  men  who  shared  in  labors  and  achieyements  by  which,  so  &r  as  mil- 
itary seryioe  was  concerned,  the  int^^ty  of  the  republic  was  yindicated 
and  sayed.  Their  honor  and  renown  are  public  treasures,  which  he  would 
gladly  augment,  but  by  no  means  diminish.  .  .  .  ^' 

Mr.  Chaae  to  CoUmd  WUliam  B.  Thoma^  PhUaddphia. 

*»  WAaHnraioH;  Mwrdk  1%  1888. 

'*....  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  letter  and  for  your  yiews  of 
the  situation,  and  the  more  so  because  it  makes  no  reference  whateyer  to 
the  impeachment.  To  be  sure,  I  expected  no  such  reference  in  a  letter 
from  you ;  but  there  are  so  many,  and  persons  of  sense,  too,  who  think  it 
necessary  and  proper  to  adyise  me  on  that  subject,  that  I  could  not  help 
noticing  the  absence  of  it  in  your  letter.  If  the  correspondents  who  fiiyor 
me  with  such  letters  could  only  be  made  aware  that  they  are  neyer  read, 
but  consigned  to  the  waste-basket  as  soon  as  their  subject  is  ascertained, 
they  would,  doubtless,  saye  themselyes  some  labor. 

"  As  to  political  matters,  I  take  only  the  interest  of  a  citizen  who  loyee 
his  country  and  desires  earnestly  the  speediest  possible  restoration  to  all 
the  benefits  of  union  of  the  ex-rebel  States  on  the  basis  of  equal  rights  secured 
by  equal  suffirage.  TVhateyer  I  may  haye  formerly  thought  or  eyen  desired 
in  connection  with  the  presidency,  I  wish  now  to  haye  my  name  complete^ 
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I7  disconnected  from  it  I  am  satisfied  that  I  am  not  a  suitable  candidate 
for  either  party.  My  o|^ons  on  the  leading  questions  of  the  day  are  well 
known,  or  may  be  inferred,  without  difficolty,  from  my  public  acts.  On 
some  matters,  intimately  connected  with  those  leading  questions,  I  shall, 
probably  be  obliged  to  pass  judicially.  And  I  cannot  be  a  party  judge. 
I  must  express  my  honest  opinions  of  the  Constitution  and  the  law.  I 
must  do  my  duty  without  fear  and  without  fiivor.  Thus  acting,  it  is  not 
likely  that  my  judgments  will  gratify  the  wishes  of  party  on  either  hand. 
Hence,  I  prefer  to  keep  dear  of  all  personal  interest  in  political  contests. 

''A  year  ago— eyen  dx  months  ago— I  did  not  anticipate  the  present 
condition  of  afi&drs.  But  impeachment  has  come ;  the  constitutionality  of 
trials  of  dvilians,  in  the  late  rebel  States,  by  military  commissions  is  before 
the  court;  new  doctrines  are  promulgated  by  Republican  as  well  as  Dem- 
ocratic oonyentions,  of  disregard  to  public  fidth,  and,  in  respect  to  these, 
the  question  of  the  constitutionality  of  the  legal-tender  law  assumes  new 
importance.  And  in  regard  to  all  these  matters  I  baye  a  not  unimportant 
voice.  I  prefer,  in  this  state  of  things,  to  dismiss  every  thought  which 
might  incline  the  scale  of  judgment  dther  way.  Do  what  I  may,  I  cannot 
hope  to  escape  inqputations.  I  hope  only  to  avoid  giving  any  just  occasion 
for  them.  The  rest  I  cheerfUly  leave  to  Him  who  alone  judgeth  right- 
eously. .  .  .  '* 

To  /.  B.  Snodgrasi^  Nmo  Torh 

•^WAomraroir,  Marek  1%  186a 

*'....  I  have  been  a  steady  friend  to  the  congressional  policy  of  re- 
construction so  far  as  it  contemplated  equal  rights  for  all,  secured  by  equal 
constitutions  and  laws.  But  I  do  not  believe  in  military  domination  any 
more  than  I  do  in  a  slaveholding  oligarchy ;  nor  do  I  believe  that  any 
thing  has  been  accomplished  by  military  supremacy  in  the  rebel  States 
that  could  not  have  been  as  well,  if  not  better,  accomplished  by  dvil 
supremacy,  authorized  and  regulated  by  Oongress,  with  military  subordi- 
nation. But  I  prefer  even  military  domination  for  a  time,  itself  controlled 
and  directed  by  Congress,  with  an  honest  reference  to  restoration  of  the 
States  to  tall  partidpation  in  the  government,  with  suffrage  secured  to  all 
who  will  not  seek  to  withhold  it  from  others,  to  any  such  plan  as  that  pro- 
posed by  the  President 

'*  While  I  have  condenmed  the  President's  attempt  to  impose  on  the 
colored  x>opnlation  of  the  South  the  rule  of  the  ez-rebel  population,  and 
his  hostility  to  congressional  reconstruction,  I  have  not  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  reyile  him.  I  do  not  quarrel  with  ]>eople  about  matters  in  which 
I  differ  from  them.  I  like  msnly  and  finnk  dealing  eren  between  the  ex- 
tremest  political  opponents.  I  have,  therefore,  called  on  the  President 
when  official  propriety  has  required,  and  three  or  four  of  these  occasions 
have  been  at  his  request;  others  have  been  on  public  occasions.  Once, 
and  once  only,  have  I  called  to  serve,  if  I  could,  old  friends  who  had  done 
ftithfrd  service  in  the  war.     On  several  occasions  when  I  have  met  the 
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Fraddenty  public  niAtten  hsTe  been  the  theme  of  oonrerMtiQii ;  and  I  be- 
liere  I  never  fidled  in  what  I  thought  my  dntj  on  such  occasions.  I 
urged  him  by  erery  axgoment  that  I  could  think  of  to  abandon  his  oppo- 
dtion  to  congressional  leoonstmctiony  and  to  uniTersal  suffrage. 

**  I  do  not  deny  that  sympathy  with  him  had  something  to  do  with  my 
action.  I  remembered  his  loyalty  at  the  outset  of  the  war  and  his  jwtriot- 
ism  aU  through  it,  "and  I  urged  him  to  retrace  his  stepa.  But  I  could  do 
nothing.  I  bdieye,  however,  that  he  saw  that  my  purpose  waa  an  honest 
purpose,  and  not  actuated  hj  personal  hostility,  and  therefore  felt  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  respect  and  petliaps  regard  for  me.  It  was  not  enough  to 
induce  him  to  spare  my  friends  from  removal,  but  it  led  him,  doubtless, 
to  pay  me  the  compliment  of  attending  a  reception  of  mine,  to  which 
newspaper  reference  has  been  made. 

**  Now,  that  is  all  of  my  intercourse  with  the  Freddent  I  tell  you  for 
your  own  satisfoction  and  information.  Let  it  go  no  fkrther.  I  will  not 
defend  myself  against  calumny  except  by  my  acta. 

**  And  in  the  present  heated  temper  of  the  public  mind  I  cannot  hope 
to  escape  a  great  deal  of  honest  censure.  My  duties  are  judidaL  What 
I  honestly  belieye  the  Constitution  and  laws  sanction  or  condemn,  that 
I  must,  foadess  of  consequences,  sanction  or  condemn.  I  am  of  no  party 
on  the  bench*  If  I  believe  an  act,  or partof  an  act,  of  a  Republican  Oon- 
gresa  to  be  unconstitutional,  I  must  say  so.  If  a  man  whom  Republicans 
would  gladly  see  condemned,  has  rights,  and  I  must  judge,  the  rights  shall 
berespected.  And  so  of  the  Democrats.  I  expect  to  please  neither  at  all 
times.  But,  God  helping  me,  I  will  do  my  duty,  soiry  only  that  limited 
powers  do  not  allow  me  to  do  it  better.  •  .  .  ^' 

To  GerrU  8mUh,  JPgterbaro\  Nsm  York 

**  Washdioioic,  AprU  %  IMS. 

''.!..  The  subject  of  the  presidency  has  become  distasteful  to  me. 
Some  wiU  say, '  sour  grapes ; '  and  there  may  be  some  ground  for  the  ap- 
plication of  the  proverb.  But  I  really  think  that  I  am  not  half  so  ambi- 
tious of  place  as  I  am  represented  to  be.  Certainly,  I  never  used  any  of 
the  ordinary  means  to  get  place.  I  worked  for  ideas  and  principles,  and 
measures  embodying  them,  and  with  all  citizens  of  like  faith  and  aims ; 
and  was  always  quite  willing  to  take  place,  or  be  left  out  of  place,  as  the 
cause,  in  the  judgment  of  its  friends,  required.  And  I  am  certainly  en- 
tirely content,  now,  to  be  left  out  of  consideration  in  connection  with  the 
presidency.  ... 

'*  My  podtion  is  peculiarly  difficult.  As  the  Chief-Justice,  my  whole 
duties,  except  in  the  single  case  of  impeachment,  connect  me  with  another 
body.  Coming  into  the  Senate  to  preside,  I  feel  and  am  felt  as  a  sort  of 
foreign  element.  The  Senate,  like  all  other  bodies,  has  a  good  deal  of  mprit 
du  wrps,  ly  as  Chief-Justice,  look  for  my  powers  and  duties  in  the  Consti- 
tution, and  very  naturally  disagree  as  to  their  nature  and  extent  from  many 
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Senttoxi.  So  fkr,  thaie  diffenncet  hitye  been  attended  by  no'disagreeable 
reiiilt  The  nnO^'^^r  baa  Bubetantially  aoatained  my  Tiewa,  and  I  bare 
tried  to  aToid  ereiy  daim  wbicb  conld  be,  as  I  tbongbt,  called  in  qnea* 
tion. 

**  Mr.  Bumner'a  motion,  yesterday,  alarmed  me.  Hie  qneetion,  bow- 
erer,  forced  itself  npon  me :  *  Wbat  will  be  my  duty  in  case  tbe  Senate 
deny  me  tbe  castfaig  Tote  wbicb  belongs  to  tbe  President  of  tbe 
Senate,  sitting  as  a  court  of  impeacbment,  so  reltasing,  in  effect,  to 
recc^gniae  my  rigbt  to  preside  ?'  Happily,  I  was  not  compelled  to  decide 
this qnestion.  •  •  •** 

•^Wimmioft,  AjfrU  It,  IdM. 

*'....  Many  thanks  ibr  yonr  two  kind  notes  and  for  tbe  article  on 
the  casting  TOte  in  which  yon*  so  admirably  stated  the  tme  doctrine. 
Nettie  also  desires  to  thank  yon  for  yonr  remembrance  of  her,  and  I  in- 
close her  note. 

M  Tbe  trial  of  tbe  Frerident  draws  toward  its  end.  The  eridence  will 
doubtless  be  closed  to>monow,  and  it  ia  not  improbable  that  tbe  first 
speech  on  the  part  of  the  managers  will  be  made.  If  the  Senate  adheres 
to  its  resolution  to  allow  only  two  aiguments  on  each  side,  I  do  not  see 
how  the  discussion  can  be  protracted  beyond  the  week,  unless  the  Senate 
retire  for  consultation  among  themselTes. 

*'  To  me  the  whole  business  seems  wrong,  and  if  I  had  any  option  I 
would  not  take  part  in  it  But  the  President  is  on  trial,  and  tiie  Ck>nsti- 
tution  is  express  that  *  when  the  Prfddent  ia  tried,  the  Ohief-Justioe  shall 
preside.' 

*' Nothing  is  clearer  to  my  mind  than  that  acts  of  Congress  not  war> 
ranted  by  the  Constitution  are  not  laws.  In  case  a  law  beliered  by  the 
President  to  be  unwarranted  is  passed,  notwithstanding  his  veto,  by  the 
required  two-thirds  minority,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  his  duty  to  execute 
it  precisely  as  if  be  held  it  to  be  constituillnal,  except  in  the  case  where 
it  directly  attacks  and  impairs  tbe  Executiye  power  confided  to  him  by 
the  Constitution.  In  that  case  it  seems  to  me  to  be  the  dear  duty  of  the 
President  to  disregard  tbe  law,  so  far  at  least  as  it  may  be  necessary  in 
order  to  bring  the  question  of  its  constitutionality  before  the  judicial  tri- 
bunals. 

'*  Until  tbe  late  rebellion  a  broad  distinction  has  always  been  taken  be- 
tween the  oath  of  office  required  of  the  President  and  the  oath  required  of 
other  officers.  That  of  tbe  President  is  prescribed  by  tbe  Constitution 
itself:  '  I  do  solemnly  swear  that  I  will  fidthfblly  execute  the  office  of 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  will  to  the  best  of  my  ability  preMfM^ 
pmMt^  and  i^end  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.'  That  of  other 
officers  was  prescribed  by  law— the  first  erer  enacted  under  the  Constitu- 
tion—and follows  slmost  literally  its  direction :  *  I  do  solemnly  swear  that 
I  will  WLppoTi  tbe  Constitution  of  the  United  States.' 

*'  The  Test-Oath  Act  of  1862  introduced  for  tbe  first  time  into  the  oath 
87 
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to  be  administered  to  other  officets  than  the  President  the  word  '  defend  * 
in  addition  to  the  word  '  support' 

^  How  can  the  President  fulfill  his  oath  to  preserye,  protect,  and  defend 
the  Constitation,  if  he  has  no  riffht  to  dtfend  it  against  an  act  of  Congress 
sincerely  beliered  by  him  to  have  been  passed  in  yiolation  of  it  f 

«  To  me,  therefore,  it  seems  perfectly  clear  that  the  President  had  a 
perfect  right,  and  indeed  was  onder  the  highest  obligation,  to  remove  Mr. 
Stanton,  if  he  made  the  removal  not  in  wanton  disregard  of  a  constita- 
tbnal  law,  bat  with  a  sincere  belief  that  the  Tennre-of-Office  Act  was  nn- 
constitntional  and  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  question  before  the 
Supreme  Court  Plainly  it  was  a  proper  and  peaceful,  if  not  the  only 
proper  and  peacefhl  mode  of  protect^  and  defending  the  Constitution. 

'*I  was. greatly  disappointed  and  pained,  therefore,  when  the  Ben&te 
yesterday  excluded  the  evidence  of  membm  of  the  Cabinet  as  to  their  con- 
sultations and  dedsions  (jm  some  of  which  Mr.  Stanton  took  a  concuiiing 
part),  and  the  advice  given  to  the  President  in  pursuance  thereof  I  could 
conceive  of  no  evidence  more  proper  to  be  received  or  more  appropriate  to 
enlighten  a  court  as  to  the  intent  with  which  the  act  was  done;  and  ac- 
cordingly ruled  that  it  was  admissible. 

^  The  vote,  I  fear,  indicated  a  purpose  which,  if  carried  into  effect,  will 
not  satisfy  the  American  people,  unless  they  are  prepared  to  admit  that 
Congress  is  above  the  Constitution. 

^  Have  you  looked  at  the  questions,  whether  in  the  event  of  conviction 
the  President  jMv  tempore  of  the  Senate  is  an  *  officer '  who,  under  the  Con- 
stitution, can  *  act  as  President  f '  and  whether,  if  such  an  officer,  he  must 
fWMin  such  while  acting  as  President  f  My  own  mind  answers  the  last 
question  in  the  affirmative,  and  inclines  to  the  negative  on  the  first 

**  It  seems  to  me  that  you  ought  to  give  the  public  the  American  view 
of  these  questions,  if  you  can  find  time  to  consider  them.  ..." 

To  Alexander  Lonff,  Eeq,^  Oincinnatu 

**WASBiiroTOxr,  AprU  19, 1868. 

**••••  My  reply  to  your  last  note  has  been  somewhat  delayed.  My 
time,  as  you  may  readily  imagine,  is  much  occupied. 

**  It  appears  to  me  quite  unlikely  that  such  a  union  as  is  essential  to 
success  can  be  brought  about  among  those  who  agree  in  opposition  to 
military  commissions  and  military  ascendency  in  the  (Government 

"  The  Democratic  party,  no  doubt,  could  insure  such  a  union  by  pro- 
claiming anew  its  old  creed  of  equal  and  exact  justice  for  all  men,  and  de- 
claring itself  for  the  full  restoration  of  the  States,  now  unrepresented,  on 
the  basis  of  universal  sufirage  and  universal  amnesty,  but  against  military 
government  and  military  commissions,  and  the  whole  train  of  related  doc- 
trines, such  as  State  suicide.  State  subjugation,  confiscation,  and  the  like. 
Of  such  a  union,  if  brought  about,  I  should  certainly  desire  the  success. 
I  should  wish  as  earnestly  now  as  I  did  in  1840  for  the  success  of  the 
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Democnoy,  united  on  rach  a  basis.    I  coald  not  wish  otherwise  and  be 
faithfiil  to  mj  antecedents. 

*'  With  these  sentiments  I  shoold  not  be  at  liberty  to  refose  the  ose  of 
my  name  in  the  contingency  yon  refer  to.  I  see,  however,  very  slight  in- 
dications that  soch  a  contingency  will  occur ;  and  I  have,  certainly,  no 
desire  for  a  nomination.  I  greatly  prefer  to  remain  disconnected  firom  all 
political  responsibilities,  sare  that  of  casting  my  vote. 

'*  I  have  no  doubt,  howerer,  that  such  a  union  as  you  denre  would  be 
attended  with  complete  success.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  stronger  than 
prejudice  why  it  should  not  take  place.  The  restoration  of  the  Southern 
States  on  the  basis  of  uniTersal  suffrage  is  now  certain.  Every  one  of 
them  will  have  adopted  constitutions  recognizing  the  right  of  every  citi- 
zen, not  disfranchised,  to  vote,  before  the  present  Congress  ends;  most  of 
them  certainly,  and  all  of  them  probably,  before  the  presidential  election. 
The  united  Democracy,  frankly  conceding  the  permanence  of  these  consti- 
tutions and  the  rights  of  suffrage  secured  by  them,  and  appealing  to  the 
sentiments  of  justice  and  generosity  and  enlightened  interest  for  universal 
amnesty  and  the  removal  of  all  political  disfranchisements,  could  carry  two- 
thirds,  if  not  more,  of  those  States;  whereas,  without  the  union  suggested, 
and  upon  old  issues,  the  Democratic  party  can  hardly  hope  to  carry  one  of 
them,  and  its  success  seems  impossible.  •  •  •  ** 

To  Theodore  TOt&n,  ITew  York. 

"WAsnmvoy,  ApHl  If,  186S. 

*'...•  Your  article  under  the  caption, '  A  Folded  Banner,*  was  very 
different  from  any  thing  which  your  conversation  with  me  foreshadowed. 

« You  visited  me  at  my  house  and  invited  a  conversation.  I  was  glad 
to  see  you,  as  I  always  have  been ;  and  my  esteem  for  you  and  trust  in 
you  were  such  that  I  talked  with  you  very  finely.  I  little  thought  that  I 
was  on  trial  before  an  editor,  and  that  he  was  about  to  pronounce  a  sen- 
tence upon  me,  ez  eaihedra^  according  to  the  supposed  result  of  his  investi- 
gations. Had  I  been  aware  of  that,  I  should  probably  have  followed  a 
great  military  example,  and  observed  a  prudent  silence. 

'*  I  had  seen,  with  perfect  content,  so  far  as  I  was  concerned,  the  Re- 
publican preference  concentrating  upon  Qeneral  Grant  I  had  observetl 
also,  new  shibboleths  of  Republican  fidth,  invented  and  demanded,  in  the 
hot  contentions  of  the  time,  which  I  could  not  frame  my  lips  to  pronounce. 
I  felt,  therefore,  that  whatever  might  be  my  obligation  to  support  Repub- 
lican candidates,  because  of  my  agreement  with  the  minority  of  the  party 
on  the  great  point  of  equal  rights  protected  by  equal  soffirage,  I  could  not 
myself  properly  represent  it  as  its  candidate.  And  I  said  to  you  that  I 
could  not  take  the  Republican  nomination  if  I  could  have  it.  I  knew  I 
could  not  have  it,  even  were  General  Grant  out  of  the  way,  if  I  proclaimed 
my  opinions  on  impeachment,  military  commissions,  military  government, 
and  the  like ;  and  I  wanted  no  nomination  with  concealed  or  unavowed 
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opinions ;  and,  indeed,  wanted  no  nomination  at  all.  For  this  reason,  I 
said  I  wonld  not  take  the  Republican  nomination  if  I  coald  haye  it.  I 
had  said  it  to  nobody  else.  I  said  it  to  yon  becaase  I  felt  like  saying  it, 
and  thought  yon  knew  me  well  enough  to  believe  me.  I  certainly  nerer 
dreamed  of  a  proclamation  by  you  in  the  Lidependenty  based  upon  it,  I 
knew  yery  well  that  eyeiybody  who  should  think  I  had  made  such  a  dec- 
laration to  you,  and  did  not  know  me  intimately,  would  characterize  it, 
coming  as  it  must  have  come,  from  one  who  knew  he  had  not  the  least 
chance  of  receiyiog  the  nomination^  in  yeiy  uncomplimentary  terms. 

*'  I  was  still  more  surprised  by  your  confident  expression  that  I  would 
accept  the  Democratic  nomination.  I  refhsed  to  say  to  you  that  I  would 
not  accept  it  But  I  did  not  say  that  I  would ;  nor  did  I  say  any  thing 
to  that  effect  I  hare  nerer  sought  or  expected  it  I  have  nerer  thought 
it  in  the  least  degree  likely  that  it  would  be  offered  to  me.  It  would  have 
been  ridiculous  in  me  to  say  that  I  would  not  accept  what  had  not  been 
offered,  and  was  not  likely  to  be.  It  would  haye  savored  strongly  of  ayan* 
ity  and  presumption  justly  offensive,  and  from  which,  at  least,  I  hope  I  am 
free.  What  you  said  led  me  to  suppose  that  you  agreed  with  me  in  opin- 
ion, that  the  Chief-Justice,  presiding  in  the  Senate,  has  the  same  right  as 
the  Yice-President  when  presiding  in  that  body,  and  I  stated  my  wish 
that  you  would  express  that  opinion  in  the  Independent,  You  said  you 
would,  and  your  article  does  contain  a  sentence  to  that  effect 

"For  this,  and  for  your  declaration  that  I  am  not  likely  to  abandon 
any  of  the  ideas  and  principles  on  which,  I  suppose,  your  former  prefer- 
ence was  based,  I  beg  you  to  accept  my  thanks.  I  regret  that  you  saw  fit 
to  withdraw  that  prefierence  with  such  a  flourish  of  trumpets.  You  might 
have  said,  with  truth,  that  I  was  neither  candidate  nor  aspirant  for  any 
nomination ;  and  that  the  Independent  did  not  think  it  usefhl  to  urge  any 
farther  consideration  of  my  name.  I  do  not  think  you  had  any  right  to 
make  any  other  inference  from  my  conversation  with  you :  and  if  the  con- 
versation did  warrant  any  other  inference  by  you,  I  do  not  think  you  had 
a  right  to  use  a  private  conversation  for  the  purpose  of  making  it  .  .  .  *' 

To  Biehard  Oainee,  Eeq. 

**WAiBi]roTOV,  May  0^  1868. 

" .  .  .  .  Your  kind  note  reached  me  a  day  or  two  since.  It  was  very 
pleasant  to  hear  from  you ;  for  the  days  when  a  few  of  us  were  united  in  a 
seemingly  insignificant  minority,  by  a  common  devotion  to  what  we 
sincerely  believed  to  be  a  good  and  noble  cause,  are  very  fresh  in  my 
remembrance.  I  have  made  no  friends  since  for  whom  I  cherish  a  wanner 
attachment  than  fbr  those  of  that  time. 

"  I  was  a  Democrat  then ;  too  democratic  for  the  Democratic  party  of 
'those  days,  for  I  admitted  no  exception  on  account  of  race  or  color  or  con- 
dition, to  the  impartial  application  of  democratic  principles  to  all  meas- 
ures and  to  all  men.    Such  a  Democrat  I  am  to-day. 
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"  But  I  am  not  a  candidate  nor  an  aspirant  for  any  political  office ;  nor 
do  I  see  any  reason  for  thinking  that  the  people  will  erer  again  reqnixe  my 
services  in  any  political  capacity. 

**  As  a  citizen,  however,  I  shall  always  be  ready  to  aid,  so  ftr  as  I  prop- 
erly may,  'with  malice  toward  none,  with  charity  toward  all,'  in  the 
complete  restoration  of  the  States  lately  in  rebellion,  to  fiill  participation 
in  all  the  benefits  of  the  Union  on  the  basis  of  eqnal  rights  secured  by 
equal  suflfrage.  I  fervently  desire  the  renewed  prosperity  of  those  States, 
and  of  all  their  citizens.  Restoration  on  this  basis  is  Just  now  the  most 
important  object  of  political  efforts ;  but  there  are  others  which  seem  to  be 
hardly  less  important.  I  refer  particularly  to  making  the  currency  good 
enough  to  pay  all  debts  whether  to  bond-holders  or  working-men,  and  to 
resistance  to  the  attempts  which  have  lately  become  so  alarming,  to  sub- 
jugate the  Executive  and  Judicial  Departments  of  the  Government  to  the 
unlimited  control  of  the  Legislature,  and  to  subvert  the  r^^oiar  order  of 
the  administration  of  criminal  justice  by  substituting,  at  the  discretion 
of  Congress,  military  commissions  for  trisls  by  jury  in  time  of  peace. 

'*  With  these  views  you  will  readily  imagine  that  I  am  quite  content  to 
be  regarded  as  an  outsider  by  both  the  great  political  paities  which  now 
divide  the  country ;  and  to  preserve  my  independence  in  a  non-political 
station. 

'*  This,  my  old  friend,  is  entirely  for  your  own  satis&ction,  and  not  for 
any  printer.  .  .  .'' 

ToSbrace  OreeUy. 

**WiiBiTOioir,  Map  If,  1808. 

'*....  I  am  very  sorry  to  see  in  the  Tribuns  of  yesterday  a  statement 
that '  He  '—the  Chief-Justice—*  decided  the  vote  of  Mr.  Van  Winkle.  He 
did  his  utmost— happily  in  vain — ^to  carry  off  Messrs.  Anthony  and  Spragoe. 
We  doubt  that  Mr.  Henderson  would  have  voted  as  he  did  but  for  the 
Chief-Justice's  exertions.' 

"  I  appeal  i^om  Horace  Greeley  thus  informed  to  Horace  Greeley  better 
informed.  More  lies  seem  to  be  afloat  about  me  than  I  thought  invention 
capable  of  I  have  not  interchanged  a  word  with  Mr.  Van  Winkle  on  the 
subject  of  impeachment  that  I  remember,  and  my  acquaintance  with  him 
Is  very  slight.  I  have  not  exerted  myself  to  influence  anybody  one  way 
or  the  other.  Until  yesterday,  when  I  happened  to  fiill  in  with  him  on 
the  street,  all  my  conversation  with  Anthony  would  not  occupy  ten  min- 
utes. Sprague  was  not  influenced  by  me,  nor  did  I  seek  to  influence  him. 
Henderson  took  his  dinner— he  is  a  near  neighbor— twice  with  Sprague 
and  myself  during  the  trial,  but  I  am  sure  that  I  gave  him  no  advice  nor 
sought  in  any  way  to  control  him,  imd  eould  not  if  I  had.  The  stories 
about  dinner  are  mere  bosh,  and  so  are  the  stories  about  rides,  except  that 
there  is  a  grain  of  fact  sunk  in  gallons  of  fiilsehood.  On  particular  points 
in  occasional  talks  with  Senators,  I  have  expressed  my  opinion  just  as  I 
should  in  talk  with  you,  but  I  certainly  have  not  sought  to  make  converts 
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to  my  yiewB,  and  just  as  certainly  I  had  no  idea  when  I  put  the  question 
on  the  eleventh  article  what  the  result  would  be.  I  thought  it  doubtftil 
and  yery  doubtful,  with  the  probability  in  fiftvor  of  conyiction.  I  had  no 
information  whatever  how  any  Senator  would  rote :  I  mean  of  those  who 
had  not  read  opinions  or  declared  them  in  the  Senate,  except  of  course 
that  I  did  not  doubt  how  Sumner,  Drake,  and  those  of  that  sort,  would 
vote. 

"  I  care  very  little  for  clamor.  But  I  have  felt  greatly  enriched  by  your 
friendship  and  good  opinion,  and  know  I  have  done  nothing  which  should 
entail  the  loss  of  either.  I  have  kept  my  oath  on  the  trial,  and  have  done 
nothing  firom  partiality  or  hostility. 

*'  Your  article  of  May  9th,  *  Counsel  in  Extremity,'  was*  just  and  kind, 
only  overrating  me.  I  have  not  made  a  step  firom  my  platform  and  your  plat- 
form of  universal  suffrage  and  universal  amnesty.  I  am  looking  for  noth- 
ing in  the  political  way.  I  believe  myself  to  be,  as  you  say, '  a  thorough 
democrat,  according  to  the  true  definition  of  that  much-abused  term,'  and 
nothing  would  more  r^oice  my  heart  than  to  see  the  Democratic  party  re- 
fi^rming  its  policy  to  democratic  ideas  and  principles.  I  do  not  expect  it 
to  do  so  this  year ;  but  it  may,  for  this  is  a  day  of  revolution.  Whether  it 
does  so  or  not,  I  ask  nothing  from  it  or  from  any  other  party. 

"  Perhaps  there  is  little  use  in  writing  this  note.  In  the  tempest  there 
is  little  chance  of  hearing.  And  when  this  note  reaches  you,  the  shouts 
from  Chicago  will  be  filling  your  ears. 

"  So  let  me  end  by  assuring  you  that  I  am  in  no  whit  changed  in  my 
devotion  to  the  ideas  and  principles  which  you  have  approved,  and  that  I 
can  never  change  in  my  gratitude  for  your  friendship — not  poit,  I  hope-^ 
and  for  the  support  with  which  you  have  aided  me  in  my  endeavors  to 
serve  the  country.  ..." 

To  Murat  SaUtead,  Cincinnati. 

**WAaBQroT02C,  Mdf  88,  1608. 

"  .  .  .  .  Your  note  is  just  received.  I  have  no  concern  with  third  par- 
ties, or  with  first  or  second  parties.  To  make  and  unmake  parties  is  the 
work  of  the  people.  Politicians  can^t  do  it,  and  their  attempts  to  do  it  are 
always  failures.  .  .  . 

**  I  dare  say  I  may  have  said  that  proscription  of  the  Republican  Sen- 
ators would  be  '  likely '  or  '  sure '  to  result  in  the  organization  of  a  new 
party.  If  I  said  '  sure,'  I  was  too  fast.  If  I  said  '  likely,'  I  only  stated  what 
then  seemed  highly  probable.  I  did  not  refer  to  a  third  party,  however; 
but  to  a  coming  together  upon  the  common  ground  of  opposition  to  the 
tyranny  of  the  dominant  majority  in  the  House  of  Representatives  of  aU  not 
interested  in  its  support.  All  that  I  am  reported  to  have  said  about  myself 
and  the  Democratic  party  is  mere  bosh.  I  certainly  do  wish  that  the  Demo- 
cratic party  would  consent  to  be  democratic ;  but  I  neither  seek  nor  want 
any  nomination.    I  have  neither  the  ambition  nor  the  vanity  which  some 
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mumbitiotis  and  rery  modest  gentlemeii  are  pleased  oontinnally  to  ascribe 
to  me.  It  amazes  me  to  see  how  a  simple  endeavor  to  he  absolute^  impar- 
tial in  conducting  a  great  trial  is  magnified  into  lofty  yirttte  on  one  dde, 
and  stigmatized  as  political  recreancy  on  the  other.  I  suppose  there  is  no 
man  in  the  country  who  had  less  personal  interest  in  the  result  than  my- 
self And  my  interest  as  a  citizen  was  balanced  between  hopes  of  good, 
in  the  event  of  conviction,  through  the  assured  success  of  reconstruction  on 
the  basis  of  equal  rights  for  all,  and  the  fear  of  evil  present  and  to  come, 
from  the  strain  to  which  in  the  same  event,  all  our  institutions  would  be 
sul:jected  in  consequence  of  the  transfer,  under  the  dictation  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  of  the  executive  power  ih>m  the  President  elected  by 
the  people  to  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate.** 

lb  Siram  Bame^^  Ag.,  New  York. 

*WAaiJwwoM,  Jfoy  SS,  18S6. 

'^  •  •  •  •  You  are  right  in  what  you  say  about  my  views.  My  convic« 
tions  are  fairly  represented  by  my  record,  and  I  cannot  change  theita.  I  be- 
lieve I  could  reftise  the  throne  of  the  world  if  it  were  offered  me  at  the 
price  of  abandoning  the  cause  of  equal  rights  and  exact  justice  to  all  men. 
Indeed, '  what  should  it  profit  a  man  to  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  his 
own  soul  f ' 

"Nothing  would  gratify  me  more  than  to  see  the  Democratic  party  ad- 
vance its  standards  to  the  fhU  height  of  a  true  expression  of  democratic 
ideas.  What  a  grand  and  no}>le  organization  it  would  then  be  I  I  hope  it 
will  make  some  advance  this  year ;  but  it  is  not  likely,  I  think,  to  take 
any  such  step  as  that  of  nominating  a  man  of  my  ideas  for  the  presidency 
without  seeking  so  to  trammel  him  that  he  would  be  as  unavailable  as  any 
mere  party  nominee. 

"  This  morning  I  had  an  unexpected  visit  ih>m  a  very  prominent  Demo- 
cratic gentleman  of  Maryland.  He  expressed  a  strong  wish  that  my  name 
might  be  presented  for  tiie  suffrages  of  the  people,  and  was  anxious  that  it 
might  be  brought  forward  in  advance  of  the  meeting  of  the  convention, 
that  it  might  be  either  sanctioned  there  or  accepted  by  an  omission  of  the 
convention  to  make  any  nomination.  There  seems  to  be  an  intense  anxiety 
to  get  rid  of  military  domination,  military  commissions,  and  of  all  the  ten- 
dencies now  rife  toward  subversion  of  the  Executive  and  Judicial  Depart- 
ments of  the  Government ;  and  a  wiUingness  that  surprises  me  to  take  me 
with  my  known  views  on  the  question  of  equal  rights  without  regard  to 
race  or  color,  for  the  sake  of  those  other  objects  in  respect  to  which  my 
views  harmonize  with  theirs.  I  mentioned  to  this  gentleman  that  we  prob- 
ably disagreed  as  to  the  right  of  the  colored  people  to  vote,  and  his  man- 
ner even  more  than  his  words  showed  how  he  felt ;  and  yet,  with  all  hia 
repugnance  to  universal  suffrage,  he  persbted  in  saying  that  he  believed 
my  nomination  at  this  time  was  the  very  best  thing  that  cofild  be  done  fiar 
the  country. 
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"  Such  indicatioDB  as  that  of  this  yiait,  and  very  many  aach  that  reach 
me  fronS  yaiioua  paita  of  the  country,  certainly  anrpriae  me.  They  are  not 
Boffidently  nmneroua  to  ezdte  expectations  of  unmediate  important  conae- 
qnences,  bat  they  afford  gromid  for  hope  that  a  change  is  going  on  in  the 
Tiews  and  policy  of  the  Democratic  party  which  warrants  good  hopes  of 
the  fhtore.  That  ftiture  will  include  nothing  political  for  me,  but  much 
good  of  all  sorts  for  our  country.  •  •  • " 

To  Auffud  Bdmontf  Eiq.,  New  York. 

•WnMumm,  Jfoy  M,  1668. 

''.•••  It  would  show  a  want  both  of  sensibility  and  sense  if  I  did 
not  reply  to  your  firank  and  generous  letter  of  yesterday  at  once  and  with- 
out reseryiB. 

''For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  I  have  been,  in  my  political 
Tiews  and  sentiments,  a  Democrat;  and  I  still  think  that,  upon  questions 
of  finance,  commerce,  and  administration  generally,  the  old  Democratic 
principles  afford  the  best  guidance. 

''  What  separated  me,  in  former  times,  ih>m  both  parties  was  the  depth 
and  poeitiTeness  of  my  conyictions  on  the  slavery  question.  On  that  ques- 
tion I  thought  the  Democratic  party  fidled  to  make  a  just  application  of 
democratic  principles,  and  regarded  myself  as  more  democratic  than  the 
Democrats.  •  •  • 

*'In  1849 1  was  elected 'to  the  Senate  by  the  united  Totes  of  the  Old- 
line  Democrats  and  the  Independent  Democrats,  and  subsequently  made 
earnest  efforts  to  bring  about  a  union  of  all  Democrats  on  the  ground  of 
the  limitation  of  slayery  to  the  States  in  which  it  then  existed  and  non- 
interyention  with  slayery  in  those  States  by  Congress.  Had  that  union 
been  effected  it  is  my  firm  belief  that  the  country  would  haye  escaped  the 
late  ciyil  war  and  all  its  evils.  I  wish  you  could  find  time  to  read  a  letter 
of  mine  to  the  Democratic  Speaker  of  our  Ohio  House  of  Representatives 
written  at  that  time.  It  is  printed  in  the  drngreBtUmal  Globe  of  1849-'50, 
part  L,  page  185,'  in  connection  with  a  speech  of  Mr.  Butler,  Of  South  Caro- 
lina, and  it  will  give  a  clearer  idea  of  what  I  then  thought  and  still  think, 
than  I  can  convey  in  a  letter. 

"  The  slavery  question,  as  you  say,  is  now  settled.  It  has  received  a 
terrible  solution ;  but  it  has  a  successor  in  the  question  of  reconstruction, 
and  this  question  partakes  laigely  the  nature  of  that 

''  I  never  favored  interference  by  Congress  with  slavery  in  the  States ; 
but  as  a  war  measure  >Ir.  Lincoln^s  proclamation  of  emancipation  had  my 
hearty  assent ;  and  I  united,  as  a  member  of  his  Administration,  in  the 
pledge  it  made  to  maintain  the  freedom  of  the  enfranchised  people. 

'*  This  pledge  has  been  partly  redeemed  by  the  constitutional  amend- 
ment prohibiting  slavery  throughout  the  United  States;  but  its  perfect 
« 
'  This  letter  will  be  found  on  page  101  of  this  volnme.    It  Is  addressed  to  John 

O.  Bretlin. 
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fblffllment  reqniret,  in  my  Jadgment,  the  aammnce  of  the  right  of  rafiage 
to  thoie  whom  the  Conatitatioii  has  made  freemen  and  dtixena. 

*'  Hence  I  have  been  and  am  in  £iTor  of  so  much  of  the  reconstrnction 
policy  of  Congreae  aa  bases  the  reorganization  of  the  State  Goyemmenta 
in  the  Sooth  upon  oniyeraal  soifrage. 

'^  I  do  not  donbt  the  authority  of  the  national  Goyemment  under  that 
clause  of  the  Constitution  which  requires  the  United  Statea  to  guarantee 
to  eadi  State  in  the  Union  a  republican  form  of  goyemment,  to  proyide  for 
the  re8stablishment  of  such  goyemments  by  the  people  of  the  seyeral  States 
whose  gqyeniments  were  disorganised  by  rebellion.  I  think  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson  waa  right  in  regarding  the  Southern  States,  except  Virginia 
and  Tennessee,  as  being,  at  the  dose  of  the  war,  without  goyemmenta, 
without  goyemors.  Judges,  legislators,  or  other  State  fbnctionaries;  but 
wrong  in  limiting,  by  his  reconstrnction  prodamationa,  the  right  of 
suffrage  to  whites  and  only  such  whites  aa  had  the  quaUficationa  he  re- 
quired. 

**  On  the  other  hand,  as  it  seems  to  me,  Congress  was  right  in  not  limit- 
ing, by  its  reconstruction  acta,  the  right  of  sufDrage  to  whites ;  but  wrong 
in  the  exdusion  from  suffrage  of  certain  classes  of  dtizens  and  all  unable 
to  take  ita  prescribed  retrospectiye  oath,  and  wrong  also  in  the  establish- 
ment of  despotic  military  goyemments  for  the  States  and  in  authoriring 
military  commissions  for  the  trial  of  dyilians  in  time  of  peace.  There 
ahould  haye  been  aa  little  military  goyemment  aa  possible ;  no  military 
commissions ;  no  classes  ezdnded  from  suffrage ;  and  no  oath  except  one 
of  iaithfol  obedience  and  support  to  the  Constitution  and  laws,  and  of  sin- 
cere attachment  to  the  constitutional  Goyemment  of  the  United  States. 

"But  it  baa  been  and  is  impossible  to  get  these  reconstrnction  acta 
amended ;  nor  is  it  desirable,  in  my  opinion,  to  dday  the  restoration  of 
these  States  to  their  proper  placea  in  the  Union  under  the  constitutions 
recently  adopted  in  some  of  them  and  likdy  soon  to  be  adopted  in  the 
others.  The  colored  people  of  the  South  are  unanimous  in  their  desire  for 
such  restoration,  because  these  constitutions  secure  to  them  the  right  of 
sttflfrage  and  thereby  the  means  of  self-protection  against  ix^ustice.  And 
there  seems  no  reason  to  apprehend  that  any  dass  of  white  dtizens  will  be 
pr^udiced  by  such  restoration. 

"  I  haye  considerable  information  concerning  the  feelings  of  Southern 
colored  yoters ;  and,  if  the  white  dtizena  hitherto  prominent  in  affairs  will 
simply  recognize  their  right  of  suffirage  and  assure  them  against  friture 
attempts  to  take  it  from  them,  I  am  sure  that  those  dtizens  will  be  wd- 
comed  bade  to  their  old  lead  with  joy  and  acclamation.  Nor  do  I  doubt 
that  if  the  Democratic  party  will  giye  such  assurance  in  any  way  that  they 
can  understand  and  rely  on,  a  minority  if  not  all  the  Southem  States  may 
be  carried  for  the  Democratic  candidates  at  the  next  dection. 

<«  I  am  glad  to  know  that  many  intelligent  Southem  Democrats  agree 
with  me  in  these  yiews,  and  are  willing  to  accept  uniyersal  suffrage  and 
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uniyenal  amnesty  as  the  basis  of  reconstraotion  and  restoration.  Thej 
see  that  the  shortest  way  to  reriye  prosperity — ^possible  only  with  con- 
tented indnstry— is  tmiyersal  sofDrage  now  and  nniyersal  amnesty  and  re- 
moyal  of  all  disabilities  as  speedily  as  possible  through  the  action  of  the 
State  and  national  Gk)Temments. 

"  I  haye  long  been  a  belieyer  in  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  securing  the 
right  of  sufirage  to  all  citizens.  It  is  the  best  guarantee  of  the  stability 
of  institutions  and  the  prosperity  of  communities.  My  yiews  of  this  sub- 
ject were  well  known  when  the  Democrats  elected  me  to  the  Senate  in 
1849.  It  was  also  known,  I  suppose,  that  I  had  no  desire  to  force  them 
into  premature  and  useless  discussion,  but  was  quite  content  with  holding 
them  and  declaring  them  on  proper  occasions  as  my  personal  opiuiona 
without  making  them  or  haying  opposite  opinions  made  a  political  test. 

"  I  haye  said  too  much,  perhaps,  on  this  subject ;  but  I  could  not  hon- 
orably answer  such  a  letter  as  yours,  and  leaye  any  room  for  misapprehen- 
sion. ...  I  am  no  belieyer  in  military  goyenmients  for  any  of  the  States, 
nor  in  military  commisdons  for  the  trial  of  dyilians  in  time  of  peace ;  nor 
in  arbitrary  goyemment  of  any  kind.  I  long  most  earnestly  for  the  re- 
moyal,  by  acts  of  genuine  kindness  and  sincere  good-wiU,  of  all  traces  of 
the  unkindness  and  the  ill-will  which  haye  sprung  firom  the  rebellion  and 
hinder  real  union  and  true  prosperity.  I  would  eradicate  if  possible  eyery 
root  of  bitterness^  I  want  to  see  the  Union  and  the  Constitution  reestab- 
lished in  the  affections  of  all  the  people.  And  I  think  that  the  initiatiye 
should  be  taken  by  the  successM  side  in  the  late  struggle.  Let  magna- 
nimity attend  success  and  benefits  console  defeat.  Toward  these  ends  I  am 
willing  to  do  aU  I  can  in  office  and  out  of  office,  with  a  party  or  without 
a  party. 

**  I  haye  now  answered  your  letter  as  I  think  I  ought  to  answer  it.  I 
j  beg  you  to  belieye  me — ^for  I  say  it  in  all  sincerity — ^that  I  do  not  desire 
I  the  office  of  President  nor  a  nomination  for  it.  Nor  do  I  know  that,  with 
my  yiewB  and  conyictions,  I  am  a  suitable  candidate  for  any  party.  Of 
that  my  countrymen  must  judge.  If  they  think  fit  to  require  such  ser- 
yices  as  I  can  render,  they  are,  without  doubt,  entitled  to  them.  If  they 
haye  no  requisition  to  make  upon  me,  I  shall  be  entirely  content  .  .  . '' 

To  Jame$  Lyon,  Etq.,  Bichmond. 

**  WAunxaTOV,  Jans  18, 1868. 

"  ....  I  reply  with  as  little  delay  as  x)08sible  to  your  kind  note  of 
the  16th. 

"  What  I  said  at  your  table  was  without  affectation.  I  do  not  desire  a 
nomination  for  the  presidency.  I  haye  therefore  written  no  letters  for  pub- 
lication, for  such  letters  would  be  regarded  as  eyidence  of  such  a  desire. 

*'  In  conyersation,  howeyer,  and  in  some  priyate  letters,  my  yiews  haye 
been  freely  stated ;  and  I  haye  no  objection  to  say  to  you  what  I  think  on 
the  topics  mentioned  in  your  letter;  and  you  are  quite  at  liberty  to  quote 
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what  I  Bay  to  toch  gentlemen  m  yon  see  fit,  but  I  do  not  want  to  go  into 
print  at  thia  time. 

"  And  first,  of  nnivereal  anflfrage.  I  am,  aa  yon  enpposed,  in  fiiTor  of 
it  as  the  best  security  of  popnlar  institutions,  and  the  surest  guarantee  of 
general  prosperity.  It  seems  to  me  espedally  dedrable  in  the  Southern 
States  to  insure  a  contented  and  industrious  laboring  population,  and  to 
remove  all  distrust  felt  by  the  colored  citizens  of  their  former  masters  and 
of  the  educated  classes  to  which  they  (the  masters)  generally  belong,  and 
in  this  way  bring  the  ability  and  character  of  the  South  once  more  into 
the  lead.  But  while  this  is  my  personal  judgment,  I  welcome  gladly 
erery  advance  toward  the  general  otgect  by  free  concessions  of  impartial, 
if  not  unirersal,  suffrage. 

'*  Of  the  reference  of  the  suffirage  question  to  the  States,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  in  general  of  its  wisdom  and  expediency.  I  am  not  prepared, 
howerer,  to  say  that  Oongress,  under  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  amend- 
menta,  should  the  latter  be  ratified,  as  now  seems  certain,  will  not  have 
anypowen  in  relation  to  sufirage  in  the  States,  nor  can  I  say  that  in  those 
States  whose  governments  became  involved  in  the  war,  the  question  of 
restoration,  at  its  close,  could  not  be  properly  referred  to  the  whole  body 
of  citizens  without  distinction  of  color.  Whether  Virginia  was  one  of  the 
States  without  a  government,  when  the  war  ended,  in  which  the  national 
Government  was  not  bound  to  recognize  the  actual  as  a  valid  and  sub- 
sisting government,  may  well  be  questioned; 

"  Of  the  wisdom,  and  indeed  of  the  necessity  of  a  general  amnesty  and 
of  the  removal  of  all  disabilities  imposed  on  tiie  people  of  the  Southern 
States,  I  have  no  doubt  whatever.  Complete  reconciliation  between  those 
who  adhered  to  the  national  Gk>vemment  and  those  who  sought  to  estab- 
lish an  independent  confederate  government,  is  indispensable  to  national 
tranquillity  and  prosperity,  and  the  policy  of  amnesty  and  removal  of 
disabilities  will  contribute  laigely  to  this  reconciliation.  It  will,  more- 
over, bring  into  useful  public  service  a  vast  amount  of  intellect,  character, 
and  patriotism,  now  excluded  from  it. 

'*  The  restoration  of  all  the  States  to  the  Union,  with  the  abolition  of 
all  military  government  and  control,  should  take  place  as  speedily  as  pos- 
sible. It  never  seemed  to  me  necessary,  in  order  to  the  reorganization  of 
the  State  govemmenta,  to  put  any  of  the  Southern  States  under  military 
government,  and  such  government  is  certainly  unwarranted  by  the  genius 
of  American  institutions.  And  much  more  even  are  military  commissions 
to  try  civilians  in  time  of  peace  to  be  condemned. 

**  I  am  exceedingly  anxious  for  the  restoration  of  prosperity,  and  its 
increase  beyond  all  former  example,  in  the  Southern  States.  It  is  my  firm 
belief  that  a  frank  and  fuU  recognition  by  the  educated  classes  of  the  col- 
ored citizens'  right  to  vote  will  prove  the  very  best  means  of  bringing 
about  this  result.  This  recognition  will  insure  a  speedy  general  amnesty 
and  the  removal  of  all  disabilities.  Suffrage  will  give  assurance  of  safety 
and  protection  to  labor ;  amnesty  will  provide  men  fit  for  public  trusts^ 
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Can  there  be  any  thing  better  f    Will  not  patriots  bury  the  past,  recog- 
nize the  present,  and  provide  for  the  fiitare  f  .  •  . " 

To  WUUam  0.  Bryant^  New  York. 

^KumnvsoM^  JiNM  19, 1868. 

" .  •  •  •  The  morement  for  my  nomination  has  taken  me  entirely  by 
surprise,  and  I  cannot  eyen  now  persuade  myself  of  the  reality  of  it ;  or, 
rather,  I  do  not  think  it  will  develop  into  such  strength  as  will  produce 
any  important  result  in  the  action  of  the  convention  of  the  Fourth.  It  is 
pretty  obvious  that  a  large  number  of  the  Northern  Democrkts  are  wearied 
of  the  formulas  under  which,  for  the  last  ten  years,  they  have  been  led  to 
defeat;  and  that  very  many  of  the  Southern  men  long  for  peace  and 
restoration  on  almost  any  tains  which  will  insure  to  them  amnesty  and 
complete  removal  of  disabilities,  and  which  are  not  in  themselves  dishon- 
orable. All  these  would  gladly  accept  me  as  a  candidate,  believing  that, 
through  the  election  of  a  citizen  holding  my  ideas  of  restoration,  on  the 
basis  of  universal  sufBrage  and  universal  amnesty,  peace  and  prosperity 
would  be  most  certainly  restored  to  the  country,  and  the  party  so  estab- 
lished upon  true  Democratic  principles,  as  to  afford  just  hope  of  a  con- 
tinued ascendency,' unless  forfeited  by  corruption  and  maladministration 
hereafter. 

«  But  to  these  progressives  in  the  Democratic  party  a  large  body  of 
the  Democrats  are  very  hostile ;  and  these  anti-progressives  will,  most 
probably,  control  the  convention ;  and  another  period  of  four  years*  mi- 
nority will  probably  be  necessary  to  bring  the  progressives  into  the  as- 
cendency. 

*'  So  you  perceive  that  it  is  not  likely  to  be  at  all  in  my  power  to  exer- 
dse  any  material  influence  upon  the  platform  to  be  adopted  next  month. 
Nobody  now,  I  am  glad  to  find,  expects  me  to  desert  the  original  applica- 
tion of  democratic  ideas  which  I  have  ever  labored  to  make  real  in  the 
(Government.  This  application  might  be  sufllcieutly  assured  by  the  incor- 
poration into  the  platform  of  one  of  two  forms  of  expression— cither  resto- 
ration on  the  basis  of  universal  sufirage  and  universal  amnesty,  without 
any  declaration,  one  way  or  the  other,  about  sufirage  in  the  States ;  or« 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  universal  sufirage  is  a  democratic  principle, 
the  application  of  which  is  to  be  left  in  the  States,  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, to  the  States  themselves,  without  saying  any  thing  more  about  resto- 
ration, except  to  declare  in  favor  of  general  amnesty  and  the  removal  of 
aU  disabilities  on  account  of  insurrection.  Upon  a  platform  in  either  of 
these  forms  of  expression,  I  might,  I  suppose,  honorably  accept  a  nominar 
tion ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  practical  settlement  of  the  question 
would  be  haUed  with  great  satisfaction  as  the  harbinger  of  restored  union, 
and  peace,  and  prosperity.  It  is  hardly  extravagant  to  say  that  such 
action  as  this  would  be  speedily  followed  by  a  large  advance  in  the  value 
of  property  throughout  the  South,    On  all  other  questions  there  is  no  sub- 
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•taatiil  differeoce  between  me  and  other  Democrats  who  do  not  propose 
repudiation. 

"  I  do  not  expect  any  resoit  personal  to  myself  from  the  action  of  the 
Fonrth-of-Jnly  Oonren^on.  If  any  comes,  it  will  sorprise  me  not  less 
than  the  movement  which  has  abeady  taken  place.  The  movement  itself^ 
however,  will  not  be  without  result.  It  has  shown  a  liberality  and  pro- 
gressiveness  of  sentiment  among  Democrats  which  cannot  fail  to  have  an 
anspidoos  influence  upon  the  fhture;  and  it  has  given  to  the  country  a 
better  knowledge  than  it  has  hitherto  had  of  my  true  character  and  senti- 
ment, and  will  enable  me  hereafter  to  speak  to  the  Southern  educated 
classes  on  the  great  questions  which  especially  ooncero  their  status  with 
freedom,  and  with  a  respectful  and,  very  often,  a  kindly  hearing.  It  may 
enable  me  in  this  way  to  do  as  much  real  good  as  I  could  do  in  a  higher 
position.    With  this  I  ought  to  be,  and  I  shall  be,  content  •  •  .  ^ 

To  Oolond  AUaoandmr  Long^  at  UTew  Torh 

•WAnDTOTOi^  Jkfy  4|  1888. 

**....  My  self-respect  is  worth  more  to  me  than  fifty  presidencies. 
Without  the  nomination  I  shall  sleep  more  soundly  than  with  it  To  sur- 
render my  consciousness  of  doing  right  by  Mnding  myself  in  advance  to, 
I  know  not  what,  is  simply  impossible  for  me.  If  it  were  possible,  it 
would  prove  me  unworthy  of  the  trust  and  confidence  of  my  country- 
men. .  .  •'' 

To  Oolond  John  D.  Van  Buron^  New  York 

**....  I  have  never  in  my  life  bound  myself  to  the  support  of  un- 
known candidates  upon  an  unknown  platform,  nor  have  I  ever  asked  such 
promises  from  anybody. 

**  I  see  in  the  Me$$ager-AmMMin  of  to-day  that  the  Btaning  Put  had  an 
article  last  evening,  intimating  some  apprahendon  that  I  might  be  induced 
by  desire  for  the  nomination  to  pledge  myself  to  any  platform  and  to  any 
candidate.  I  would  not  on  any  account  forfeit  Mr.  Bryant's  good  opin- 
ion. Between  the  good  opinion  of  such  men  and  the  presidency  my  choice 
would  be  eaaily  made.  The  presidency  would  kick  the  beam  forthwith. 
And  I  do  not  want  even  to  seem  to  err  in  that  way.  •  •  • " 

To  Mr.  Sehuekon^  at  ISfew  York, 

WAanoTOV,  ^Uy  6;  1843. 

*'•...  You  know  how  little  I  have  desired  a  nomination,  and  how 
averse  I  have  been  to  making  any  effort  to  secure  it  I  have  felt  all  along 
that  it  could  not  be  tendered  to  me  upon  any  platform  which  would  al- 
low good  hope  of  considerable  accessions  from  among  the  Republicans ; 
and,  without  that  hope,  any  other  person  might  as  well  be  nominated  as 
me.  And  I  shall  feel  more  than  contented  with  the  memory  of  the  move- 
ment in  my  fiivor— so  spontaneous  and  so  remarkable,  though  without  re- 
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folts.  No  matter  how  the  convention  goes,  this  manifestation,  without 
asking  any  modification  of  my  yiews  on  the  questions  of  suflirage  and 
debt^-good  £uth  to  the  laboring  masses,  white  and  black,  and  good  faith 
to  the  national  creditois :  this  manifestation,  I  say,  proves  a  vast  advance 
in  the  sentiments  of  the  party,  especially  of  its  younger  and  more  pro- 
gressive wing :  and  if  I  were  a  little  younger  and  unembarrassed  by  con- 
nection with  the  court,  I  should  like  nothing  better  than  to  lead  this  wing 
to  ascendency  and  the  party  to  victory.  With  such  an  element  in  the 
party,  its  leadership  is  both  honorable  and  desirable.  ..." 

To  OoUmd  John  D.  Van  Buren^  yew  Tori. 

*'Wi«mwKnr,  J^  8, 1868. 

''••••  I  have  seen  only  the  telegraphic  abstract  of  the  platform.  It  is, 
in  the  main,  veiy  good.  I  take  it  for  granted,  however,  that  it  contemplates 
no  action  by  the  General  Government  for  the  overthrow  of  governments  in 
any  States  from  which  Senators  and  Representatives  are  admitted  to  seats 
in  Congress,  and  I  must  not  be  understood  as  expressing  any  opinion  on 
questions  of  constitutional  law,  which  may  come  before  the  courts.  I  must 
add  that  I  shall  be  more  gratified  if  the  choice  of  the  convention  falls 
upon  either  of  the  distinguished  names  before  it,  than  if  it  fiills  upon  my 
own.  ..." 

To  Mr.  Sehuekertj  at  Bedford  8prinff9. 

••ZrABmAttAiiBTt,  •Tn^  90, 186a 

''....  No  man  can  be  more  gratefhl  than  I  am  to  such  friends  as 
those  you  name ;  but  not  one  of,  them,  I  am  sure,  would  desire  to  have  me 
commit  myself  to  any  thing  or  anybody  at  the  risk  of  my  personal  honor 
and  integrity.  My  nomination  was  desired  for  the  sake  of  bringing  the 
Democratic  party  into  a  just  and  generous  assertion  of  democratic  ideas, 
which  would  enable  it  to  conmiand  success.  Except  as  the  representative 
of  such  ideas,  my  name  was  of  no  value  to  the  party  or  my  friends  in  it, 
and  unless  taken  as  the  representative  of  such  ideas,  the  nomination  would 
have  less  than  no  value  to  me.  I  want  this  understood,  and  I  want  it 
understood  also  that  my  position  removes  me  from  active  participation  in 
party  strife.  It  will  be  time  enough  for  me  to  determine  how  to  cast  my 
vote,  if  I  determine  to  vote  at  all,  when  it  shall  be  determined  whether  or 
not  General  Blair^s  letter  represents  or  does  not  represent  the  purpose  of 
the  controlling  influences  in  the  Democratic  party,  to  unsettle  all  that  has 
been  settled  in  favor  of  universal  sufirage  by  the  new  constitutions  of  the 
Southern  States. 

**  Under  all  the  pressure  which  preceded  the  convention,  I  steadily 
maintained  my  own  adhesion  to  the  doctrines  of  universal  sufirage  and  the 
recognition  of  the  new  constitutions  as  accomplished  facts.  I  cannot  now 
in  any  way  compromise  those  doctrines.  Joined  to  my  other  doctrine  of 
universal  amnesty,  they  are  doctrines  of  peace,  order,  contented  labor, 
completed  restoration  and  sure  prosperity  both  North  and  South.  .  .  .  '* 
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To  John  Colyor^  Ag.,  Now  Tori. 

*njkm«iJVBr,  Atgmi  SB,  1868. 

^.  •  •  •  Some  time  ago  I  xecdyed  a  letter  firom  yon,  marked  by  lo  ex- 
ceUent  a  spirit  that  I  felt  prompted  to  reply.  The  reply  has  been  delayed, 
however,  matil  it  can  have  no  yalae,  except  as  an  anorance  that  I  am  not 
nnmindfiil  of  what  good  men  write  me,  whether  in  commendation  or  ccn- 
Bore. 

"I  have  not  had  any  thonght  of  going  into  a  third-party  movement. 
Nothing,  in  my  judgment,  has  lately  required  inch  a  movement;  and  I 
know  too  well  the  labora  incident  to  political  organixationa  to  wish  to 
have  any  thing  to  do  with  them,  except  upon  dear  convictiona  of  duty. 
Besidea,  I  must  now  leave  such  labors  to  younger  men. 

**  It  hai  happened  to  me,  as  to  many  others,  to  have  my  name  mentioned 
in  connection  idth  the  presidency;  and  not  a  few  persona  have  thought 
fit  to  impute  to  me  an  exceeding  ambition  for  the  place.  Of  that  I  am  not 
myself  consdoua,  though  it  is  quite  true  that  the  distinction  would  have 
been  a  moat  gradfying  one,  and  that  the  opportunities  of  usefulness  would 
have  been  welcome,  notwithstanding  the  risks  of  fidlure.  But  I  have  never 
been  so  insensible  to  these  risks  as  to  be  at  all  troubled  in  mind  because 
political  conventions  and  the  people  have  preferred  others  to  mysdt  I 
am  entirely  satisfied  now  with  the  fact  that  I  am  not  a  candidate^  and  the 
certainty  that  I  never  shall  be. 

"  The  hard  names  to  which  you  refer  as  so  freely  bestowed  upon  me, 
affect  me  little.  I  espoused  the  cause  of  equal  righta  and  exact  Justice  for 
all  men  when  few  of  those  who  now  censure  me  most,  were  willing  to 
maintain  that  colored  Americans  had  any  rights  which  white  Americans 
were  bound  to  respect.  To  that  cause  I  have  steadily  adhered.  AsCkKlhas 
given  me  opportunity  I  have  endeavored  to  be  useful  to  my  countrymen 
in  the  reform  of  the  currency  and  in  other  things  not  directly  connected 
with  the  fundamental  prindj^es  of  human  righta.  In  my  public  service,  I 
have  been  the  oliject  of  much  assault;  but' I  do  not  remember  that  I  have 
assailed  anybody.  Where  I  could  not  approve  I  have  contented  myself 
with  disapproval  without  imputing  bad  motives  or  unworthy  purposes. 

*'  So  I  expect  to  go  on.  I  cannot  and  do  not  approve  of  much  which 
haa  had  t)ie  sanction  of  the  Republican  party ;  and  there  is  much  also 
which  has  the  sanction  of  the  Democratic  party  that  I  cannot  approve. 
My  faith  in  human  righta  makes  me  a  Democrat,  and  I  cannot  follow  any 
lead  which  separates  me  from  my  prindples. 

'*  I  therefore  at  present  prefer,  and  I  hope  ever  hereafter  to  prefer,  an 
independent  position ;  free  to  approve  and  to  vote  as  I  think  right.  I  do 
not  blame  those  who  by  drcnmstancea  or  convictions  think  themselves 
obliged  to  strict  party  adhesion.  I  have  felt  this  obligation  myself^  when 
organization  seemed  indispensable  to  the  maintenance  of  prindples  which 
I  thought  of  paramount  importance.  All  I  mean  to  say  is,  that  at  present 
ndther  of  the  exiting  political  organizationB  seems  to  me  thus  indispen* 
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sable,  more  than  the  other,  fai  any  commanding  degree.  Thanking  yen  for 
your  letter,  I  beg  yon  to  receire  thia  reply  in  the  same  spirit  of  good-will 
as  that  in  which  yon  wrote.  •  •  •  " 

To  Cohnel  A.J.K  Duganne^  New  York 

'^  •  .  •  •  I  receiyed  some  days  ago  your  kind  note  accompanying  an  in- 
vitation to  address  a  Republican  meethig  in  Kew  York.  My  great  esteem 
and  respect  for  you,  and  the  fear  that  an  omission  to  reply  to  your  note 
may  be  interpreted  wrongly,  induce  me  to  write  a  few  lines. 

'*  There  are  &w  if  any  inst^mces  in  our  history  in  which  a  judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court  has  addressed  a  political  assemblage ;  and  the  precedent 
thus  established  is  one  which  I  am  hardly  at  liberty,  if  eren  disposed,  to 
disregard.  I  could  not,  therefore,  accept  the  invitation  which  accom- 
panied your  note,  even  if  I  were  otherwise  free  to  do  so. 

**But  I  am  not  I  cannot  approve  in  general  what  the  Republican 
party  has  done  and  this  is  not  the  time  for  discriminations  in  a  public  ad- 
dress. I  hold  my  old  faith  in  universal  snffirage,  in  reconstruction  upon  that 
basis,  in  universal  amnesty,  and  in  inviolate  public  £uth ;  but  I  do  not  be- 
lieve in  military  governments  for  American  States,  nor  in  military  commis- 
sions for»the  trial  of  American  dtisens,  nor  in  the  subversion  of  the  execu- 
tive and  judicial  departments  of  the  general  government  by  Congress,  no 
matter  how  patriotic  the  motive  may  be.  This  is  enough  to  explain  what 
discriminations  I  should  be  compelled  to  make.  The  action  of  the  two 
parties  has  obliged  me  to  resume  with  my  old  faith  my  old  position— nul- 
lius  addictus  jurare  in  verba  majestri — that  of  Democrat,  by  the  grace  of 
God,  free  and  independent,  ..." 

To  Colonel  WOliam  Brovm^  NicholaevtUe^  Kentucky, 

**  WAtHDTOVOv,  S$pUmb4r  99, 186& 

'*••..!  regretted  nothing  in  your  speech  except  its  tone  and  tenor 
concerning  (Governor  Seymour.  I  was  sure,  when  the  platform  was  adopted 
and  interpreted  on  the  vital  question  of  the  stability  or  forcible  subversion 
of  the  accomplished  work  of  reconstruction,  by  the  letter  and  nomination 
of  General  Blair,  that  nearly  all  the  Republicans  and  very  many  of  the 
Conservatives,  who  were  anxious  to  unite  with  the  Democrats  in  opposition 
to  the  extreme  measures  of  the  Republican  leaden,  would  be  constrained 
to  the  support  of  General  Grant.  But  it  was  not,  and  is  not,  my  belief  that 
(Governor  Seymour  desired  to  have  this  issue  made,  or  that  he  wished  the 
nomination  for  himself  I  have  seen  nothing  in  his  action  which  makes 
me  question  the  sincerity  of  his  declared  wishes  for  a  different  issue,  and 
for  another  candidate.  Hardly  any  man  would  have  resisted  the  ap- 
proaches made  to  him  by  a  convention  which  seemed  to  be,  and  perhsps 
was,  unanimous,  or  nearly  so,  in  demanding  his  consent  to  his  own  nomi- 
nation.   That  he  did  not  resist  may  be  deplored  on  public  grounds ;  but 
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my  Menda  should  not  complain.  I  had  no  claim  on  a  Democratie  conTen- 
tion,  repreaenting  what  may  be  called  the  old-line  Democracy.  The  nom- 
ination was  propoaed  only  as  a  means  of  nniting  in  tapport  of  the  ticket 
thcee  in  general  sympathy  with  the  Democracy  on  iasuea  that  haye  arisen 
since  the  war,  Imt  who  were  as  modi  as  erer  in  fiiTor  of  secoring  to  the 
enfranchised  people  all  the  rigfata  of  men  and  dtisena,  as  the  best,  if  not 
the  only  means  of  restoring  order, and  prosperity  to  the  Bonth.  .  .  . 

'*  Please  take  this  as  a  slight  ezpresdon  of  what  I  said  in  my  former  let- 
ter and  as  e^laining  why  I  cannot  consent  to  hare  the  extract  from  that 
letter  which  yon  qnote  pnbliahed*  I  know  that  Ooremor  Beymonr  and 
his  friends,  who  were  also  my  friends,  feel  mnch  hurt  by  what  yon  said 
of  him,  and  what  otheii  of  my  friends  hare  said,  and  are  inclined  to  regard 
me  as  in  some  sort  responsible  ibr  those  sayings ;  and  the  publication  of 
that  extract,  disconnected  from  what  I  wrote  of  him,  would  confirm  that 
impression.  So  I  prefer  to  hare  nothing  pnblisbed ;  and  you  will,  there- 
fore, treat  what  I  haye  heretofore  writteo,  and  what  I  now  write,  as  strictly 
prifiate.  .  .  ." 

'*ironwooiH  V.  IL,  Auguti  14,  ISTl 

*'..••  You  may  remember  that,  in  our  walka  to  and  fro  on  the  portico 
at  Edgewood,  I  said  to  you  more  than  once  that  I  would  like  to  see  Mr. 
Greeley  nominated.  Since  1848  it  has  been  my  earnest  desire  to  see  the 
Democratic  party  purged  from  the  taint  of  slayery,  and  applying  demo- 
cratic principles  boldly  and  thoroughly  to  all  political  questions.  The 
adoption  of  the  Cincinnati  platform  realizes  that  desire,  and  the  nomina- 
tion of  Greeley  is  a  pledge  of  ita  sincerity  which  his  election  will  con- 
firm. ..." 

To  Ikmaroit  LUyd^  TToiAln^^^ik 

**  VAUAAAmRi  B.  L,  Aptmnltr  IB;  18TI. 

**•...  As  to  political  matters,  I  hare  by  no  means  lost  heart,  though 
results  so  fiff  do  not  answer  my  hopes.  The  nomination  was,  in  itself^  the 
best  that  could  be  made ;  but  it  waa  an  experiment,  and  a  bold  on^  A 
Fiee-Trade  oouTention  nominated  the  ablest,  after  Mr.  Carey,  of  American 
writers  in  support  of  protection ;  a  Republican  conyention  nominated  a 
frill  Bepublican  ticket  for  Democratic  support,  without  which  almost 
unanimously  giren,  success  was  impossible ;  a  Democratic  conyention,  de- 
parting firom  an  party  usages,  nominated  for  Democratic  support  Republi- 
can candidates  1  May  it  not  well  be  said  that  it  was  an  experiment,  and  a 
bold  one  1  To  me,  knowing  Mr.  Greeley  as  I  do,  and  feeling  in  him  the 
confidence  I  do,  it  would  be  a  pleasure  to  Tote  for  him.  I  can  postpone 
all  differences  in  the  frill  confidence  that,  practically,  his  administration 
*will,  in  no  respect,  frmdamentally  clash  with  my  riews,  while,  in  the  im- 
portant matters  of  currency,  amnesty,  and  reform,  it  wiU  thoroughly  har- 
monise with  them.    It  is  not  surpriring  that  othera  think  and  will  act 

differently.  •  •  •" 
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CHAPTER   LII. 

XB.  chase's  BELIGION — ^mS  8DIPLB  HABITS — ^HOSPITALnT — ^HIS 
HODESTT — LOVB  OF  TBTTTH  AND  OF  JU8TI0B — ^HIS  TABT  LABOB 
— ^DBSOHIPTIOH  OF  THB  TBBASUBT  DEPABIliKNT— OBGAIOZA- 
nOH    OF    NBW    BUBBAUS — ^EULB     ABOXTT     WOMEN — ^FEBSONAL 

CHABAOIEBIBTIOS-T'HIB    IBTEBE8T     IN    HILITABT    1CATTEB8 

FINABOEAL  BELIEFS  ABB  AOOOXPUBHMENT — ^POUnOAL  ACIION 
— AS  A  ifigMi^igifc  OF  THB  CABINET — ^AS  A  LAWTEB — ^PEB- 
80NAL — ^HIB  PBOPEBTT. 

■  I  T  PON  faith  in  Almighty  Gk>d,  and  a  belief  in  acoonnt- 
vJ  ability  in  another  world  for  the  acts  done  in  this,  and 
those  other  beliefs  which  Protestant  Christians  hold  to  be  fun- 
damental, Mr.  Chase  f onnded  the  TnaTimfl  and  the  conduct  of 
his  life.  He  shrank  from  all  ostentation  in  respect  of  his  reli- 
gion, and  rarely  spoke  of  it,  and  indeed  not  very  often  of  reli- 
gious subjects  at  all,  and  then  always  with  an  earnest  and  perfect- 
ly simple  reyerence ;  but  it  influenced  him  in  all  his  acts,  both 
public  and  private. 

He  was  bom  in  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  lived  and  died  in 
it,  though  his  beliefs  were,  in  the  main,  of  the  school  of  Calvin. 
However,  he  was  utterly  free  from  any  thing  like  intolerance, 
and  had  a  deep  aversion  to  disputatiousness  about  matters  in 
which  religion  was  concerned.  He  one  day  read  to  me,  as  ex- 
pressive of  his  own  feelings,  the  words  of  John  Wesley:  ^^I  am 
weary  to  hear  opinions.  My  soul  loathes  this  frothy  food. 
Oive  me  solid  and  substantial  reli^on ;  ^ve  me  an  humble, 
gentle  lover  of  Gt)d  and  man,  a  man  full  of  mercy  and  good 
fruits,  without  partiality  and  without  hypocrisy ;  a  man  laying 
himself  out  in  the  work  of  faith,  the  patience  of  hope,  the  labor 
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of  love.  Let  my  bovI  be  with  these  ChristiaiiBy  wheresoever 
thej  are,  and  whatsoever  opinions  thej  are  of."  NeverthelesSi 
he  was  zealous  for  what  he  believed  to  be  fondamental  truth ; 
and  once  wrote  Theodore  Parker,  expressing  his  deep  '^  regret 
that  on  the  great  question  of  the  Divine  origin  of  the  Bible  and 
the  Divine  nature  of  Christ,"  the  views  of  Mr.  Parker  ^^  were  so 
little  in  harmony  with  those  of  almost  all  who  labor  in  the  great 
cause  of  human  enfranchisement  and  progress."  All  his  years 
he  was  a  quiet,  unobtrusive  worker  in  religious  and  benevolent 
enterprises,  and  gave  to  them  freely.  He  did  not  confine  his 
gifts  to  Protestant  denominations,  but  with  a  laige  and  sincere 
admiration  for  the  Catholic  Church,  gave  to  Catholic  charities 
also. 

II.  He  was  simple  and  inexpensive  in  his  habits,  and  dressed 
with  unvarying  plainness.  He  disliked  display  of  all  kinds,  and 
avoided  crowds  and  noise,  and  preferred  his  home  and  library 
to  all  other  places.  He  was  habitually  grave  and  reserved  in 
demeanor ;  he  did  not  often  laugh,  and  had  but  a  small  appre- 
ciation of  humor ;  he  sometimes  told  a  story,  but  rarely  without 
spoiling  it.  He  was  fond  of  hospitality,  and  while  he  was  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  kept  an  expensive  establishment.  It  was 
a  rare  occasion  upon  which  he  did  not  have  at  his  table  others 
tlian  the  members  of  his  own  household.  The  consequence  was, 
that  when  he  retired  from  office  he  found  himself  in  debt, 
and  was  compelled  to  sell  real  estate  in  Ohio  to  make  up  the  de- 
ficiency between  income  from  private  sources  and  his  salary, 
and  the  outgo  incident  upon  a  position,  the  dignity  of  which 
he  thought  it  his  duty  to  support  even  at  a  personal  loss. 
However,  he  cared  very  little  for  the  mere  physical  enjoyments 
of  the  table,  but  was  fond  of  the  table-talk ;  and,  if  it  may  be 
so  expressed,  had  a  happy  dinner-table  faculty,  for,  though  men 
were  not  generally  at  ease  in  his  presence,  they  were  perfectly  so 
then.  He  was  pure  in  thought  and  speech ;  ribaldry  in  woixl 
and  manner  were  alike  hateful  to  him ;  and  men  felt  this  in- 
stinctively, and  rarely  offended  in  this  respect  in  his  presence, 
and  he  seldom  had  occasion  to  repix)ve  any  one,  though  when 
the  occasion  did  arise  he  was  prompt  and  decisive  witliout  af- 
fectation or  prudery.  He  hated  profanity,  too.  '^  He  must  be  a 
bold  man  who  could  swear  twice  in  his  presence,"  writes  Dema- 
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rest  Lloyd,  *  ^^  for  the  rebt£e  of  his  angry  eye  would  shame  the 
coolest  or  most  jSippant  visitor  into  silence." 

m.  Modesty'  was  a  conspicaous  element  in  his  character. 
*<  Those  who  belieye  that  the  greatest  men  are  most  sensible  of 
their  own  defects^  will  be  glad  to  think,"  says  the  same  writer 
from  whom  I  have  jnst  quoted,  ^^  that  Mr.  Chase's  modesty  was 
one  of  the  signs  of  his  greatness.  There  was  no  subject  abc^t 
which  he  talked  less  than  himself;  he  rarely  or  never  referred  to 

1  «  Home-life  of  Salmon  Portland  Chaae,**  AOaniie  UtmOdy,  Norember,  1878. 

■  He  conatantlj  nnder-eitimated  himidf  and  hia  pnblic  aerrlcea.  A  notable 
initance  of  tUa  bi^ypened  when  aome  gentlemen  in  B^timore  propoaed  to  preaenl 
him  a  Terj  bandaome  bonae  and  groonda.  He  expreaaed  bia  grateAil  appreciation 
of  their  fHendahip  and  Intention,  bnt  rerj  oonrteonal j  declined  the  offer.  Howerer, 
be  did  accept  Bembrandt  Peale'a  magnificent  boat-portrait  of  Cliief-Juatice  Maraball, 
preaented  to  him  by  alztj  prominent  dtisena  of  New  York,  in  1867.  But  be  re- 
garded thia  more  aa  a  public  tmat  than  aa  a  prirate  gift,  and,  b j  win,  bequeathed  It 
to  the  Sapreme  Court  of  the  United  Statea;  and  it  hanga  in  the  ooort-room  (the  old 
Senate-chamber)  at  Waahington.  Thia  noble  picture  waa  accompanied  by  an  ex« 
ceedingly  intereating  hiatorical  memorandum,  which  I  append : 

**  TUa  portrait  of  Chief-Juatice  If anhall  waa  painted  from  life^  by  Rembrandt 
Peale^  nine  yeara  before  the  death  of  the  great  Jurist  It  beara  the  aignatore  of  the 
artist,  with  the  date  of  execution,  and  baa  neyer  been  copied.  It  ia  donbtleaa  the 
last  portrait  of  the  Chief-Justice.  The  following  history  of  the  pdnting  is  in  the 
handwriting  of  Mr.  Peale :  *  WaaUngton,  April  21, 1868.  After  my  portrait  of 
Waahington  was  placed  in  the  Senate^^amber,  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Speaker,  in 
a  good  light,  on  a  projecting  angle  of  the  cornice,  it  appeared  to  me  desirable  to 
haye  a  companion-picture  on  the  left-hand  comer.  I  therefore  painted  a  portrait 
of  Chief-Justice  Marshall,  as  the  most  suitable.  The  picture  corresponded  with  that 
of  Washington,  being  a  bust-portrait  within  an  oral  of  massire  stone-work.  Wash- 
ington's waa  encircled  with  the  odkXtaf ;  Marshall's  with  the  /m/ia  aind  olitfe  :  the 
key-stone  in  Washington's  being  the  Phidian  headofJvpUer  ;  in  Marshall's  the  head 
of  Solon  :  the  motto  in  Washmgton's  Patria  Pater,  and  in  Marshall's  Fiat  JuMtiUa* 

"  The  portrut  of  Washington  being  afterward  remored  to  a  central  position,  and 
placed  in  the  dark,  high  oyer  the  Speaker's  chair,  I  indulged  in  the  thought  that  my 
portrait  of  Marshall  might  find  an  honorable  location  in  the  Supreme  Court ;  but, 
perceiTing  that  the  room  was  small  and  unsuitable,  I  never  mentioned  my  idea,  and 
took  no  steps  to  dispose  of  the  picture." 

A  short  time  before  his  death,  Mr.  Peale  deposited  this  picture  in  the  State 
library  at  Richmond,  whence  it  was  sent  by  GoTcmor  Letcher  and  receired  in  New- 
York  in  February,  1861,  not  long  before  the  secesrion  of  Virginia  and  the  com* 
mencement  of  the  hostilities  of  the  rebellion,  and  thus  narrowly  escaped  confiscm- 
Uon  and  possibly  destruction. 

The  reader  will  observe  that  Mr.  Peale's  modestly-indulged  thou^t,  that  hia 
picture  might  find  an  honorable  location  in  the  Supreme-Court  room,  has  been  real- 
ized in  a  somewhat  curious  way.  The  donors  to  Mr.  Chase  paid  the  hein  of  Mr. 
Peale  |8,000  for  the  picture. 
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himself  or  his  histoiy  in  any  way.  There  haye  been  few  men, 
with  60  much  to  remember,  so  little  given  to  reminiscence. 
Not  only  would  he  seldom  Tolnnteer  reooUectionSi  but  it  re- 
quired skill  even  to  draw  them  from  him.  His  modesty  as  to 
the  accmrac^  of  his  judgment  led  him  always  to  speak  carefollyy 
and  with  provisos,  where  men  of  a  tendi  of  his  intellectnal 
weight  were  dogmatic  It  showed  itself  as  much  in  his  frank- 
ness in  confessing  lack  of  knowledge  of  various  subjects  as  in 
any  thing.  He  had  none  of  that  pretentiousness  which  claims 
all  knowledge  as  its  own.  Even  when  questioned  on  subjects 
with  which  he  might  be  expected  to  be  familiar,  his  plain  an- 
swer was,  again  and  again,  *  I  don't  know.' "  But  this  frank 
'^I  don't  know  "  was  largely  due  also  to  a  scrupulous  adherence 
to  truth  even  in  trifles.  Mr.  Chase  never  said  what  he  did  not 
believe ;  he  rarely  made  promises,  and  he  made  none  that  he 
did  not  fulfill  if  it  were  humanly  possible  to  do  so.  Every  one 
knew  this ;  and  hence  it  was  that  men  sometimes  sought  to  im- 
pose upon  him  by  claiming  promises  he  never  had  made.  Soon 
after  he  became  Secretary,  he  found  it  neoessaiy  to  keep  a  brief 
record  of  visitors,  in  order  to  guard  against  impostors  of  this 
kind.  The  names  of  callers,  unless  j>fficial  ones,  were  noted 
down  in  a  book  kept  for  the  purpose,  with  the  date  of  the  call 
and  its  object  If  any  promise  was  made,  it  was  carefally  and| 
exactly  stated.  This  proved  an  efficient  safeguard ;  though,  pos- 
sessing an  excellent  memory,  !BIr.  Chase  was  not  likely  to  be 
often  deceived.  However,  he  preferred  the  certainty  of  the 
record.  He  did  not  equivocate  even  in  the  commonest  of  equiv- 
ocations, that  of  not  being  at  home  to  unwelcome  visitors.  I 
knew  him  to  border  upon  an  equivocaticm  once,  and  once  only, 
while  he  was  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  had  the  frank- 
ing privilege.  A  gentleman  came  in  one  day  and  asked  him 
to  frank  a  letter.  Mr.  Chase  did  not  frank  even  his  own  pri- 
vate correspondence,  but  paid  the  postage  by  stamps ;  and  he 
was  both  surprised  and  annoyed  by  this  request  He  did  not 
refuse,  but  what  he  did  was  this :  he  said,  '^  Leave  your  let- 
ter, and  I  will  see  that  it  is  sent"  The  significance  of  the 
answer  attracted  the  gentieman's  notice,  but  he  was  too  much 
emban*as8ed  to  ask  for  the  return  of  his  letter.  After  he  was 
gone,  Mr.  Chase  put  a  stamp  upon  it.    He  did  not  like  any  thing 
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which  involved  deceit,  even  though  it  was  in  the  nature  of  a 
^  pious  "  one.    When  the  Metropolitan  Methodigt  Ohnrch,  at 
Washington,  was  being  built,  an  arrangement  was  made  by 
which  Daniel  Drew,  a  gentleman  of  admitted  extraordinary 
piety  in  Kew  York,  paid  a  contribution  of  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars toward  it.     Five  thousand  were  set  down  as  the  gift  of 
General  Grant,  and  five  thousand  as  that  of  Mr.  Chase,  but  Mr. 
Chaae  wrote  in  his  own  hand,  after  his  signature,  ^^paid  through 
the  liberality  of  Daniel  Drew,"  for  it  was  not  right,  he  said, 
that  he  should  be  credited  with  giving  what  he  had  not  given, 
and  what  he  could  not  afford  to  give,  even  to  what  was  un- 
doubtedly a  worthy  object.    Others  were  not  so  scrupulous, 
however,  and  it  was  printed  all  over  the  country  that  he  had 
subscribed  five  thousand  dollars,  nothing  being  said  of  the  &ct 
that  Daniel  Drew  had  paid  the  money ;  which  Mr.  Chase  did 
not  like,  and  was  more  than  half-minded  to  rebuke.    It  can 
never  be  known  how  much  of  his  success  in  financial  matters, 
during  the  first  few  months  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  presidency,  was 
due  to  confidence  inspired   among  capitalists  by  faith  in  the 
absolute  integrity  of  his  word.    An  instance  of  this  happened 
in  November,  1861.    There  was  a  good  deal  of  depression  about 
war  progress  even  at  that  early  date.    Much  apprehension  pre- 
vailed that  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  would  go  into  winter 
quarters.    At  a  meeting  of  capitalists  in  Kew  York,  about  the 
middle  of  that  November,  Mr.  Chase  said  that  no  such  appre- 
hension need  be  entertained ;  that  the  war  would  be  prosecuted 
with  prompt  and  decisive  energy.    This  statement  was  every- 
where received  with  confidence,  for  the  reason  that  Mr.  Chase 
had  made  it,  and  there  was  everywhere  a  revival  of  hope  and  ex- 
pectation ;  which  were  both  disappointed,  however,  but  through 
no  fault  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

rV.  To  this  love  of  truth  Mr.  Chase  joined  love  of  justice. 
He  had  a  swift  and  towering  temper  which  sometimes  mastered 
him,  notwithstanding  a  constant  habit  of  watchfulness  and  re- 
pression. He  was  at  all  times  a  man  of  commanding  presence, 
but  when  he  gave  way  to  anger,  which,  however,  was  not  often, 
his  was  a  front  of  niajesty;  and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  men  fled  from  his  presence,  as  lesser  animals  take  fiight 
before  a  lion.    He  was  irritable  under  interruption  when  em- 
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ployed  upon  matters  requiring  concentration  of  thonght.  The 
consequence  was,  that  he  sometimes  perpetrated  that  sort  of 
injustice  which  is  commonly  called  ^  snubbing."  In  these 
moods  he  was  no  respecter  of  persons.  The  Secretary  of  War, 
or  a  Senator,  or  a  member  of  the  House  of  Bepresentatiyes,  or 
a  clerk,  was  equally  likely  to  be  the  object  of  his  wrath.  He 
offended  many  in  this  way;  but  no  man  was  ever  moreswift 
to  re})6ntance  than  Mr.  Cliase,  nor  more  prompt  and  ample  in 
reparation;  and  not  a  few  were  almost  reconciled  that  they 
had  suffered  at  his  hands,  so  full  and  complete  was  the  amende. 
The  humblest  servant  in  his  household,  the  least  of  all  the  em- 
ploy&  who  was  his  subordinate,  was  sure  of  an  instant  and  pa- 
tient hearing  if  the  complaint  was  that  he  had  been  unjust.  One 
evening  he  spoke  with  great  severity  to  a  messenger  who  was 
physically  unable  to  do  what  the  Secretary  had  directed.  The 
lad  bore  his  anger  without  complaint,  but  two  days  afterward, 
just  in  the  dusk  of  evening,  ld>.  Chase  sent  for  him  and  con- 
fessed the  wrong.  There  was  a  kindly  dignity  in  his  manner  at 
such  times,  a  noble  humility,  which  won  the  heart  and  almost 
niiade  one  wish  that  the  offense  might  be  repeated. 

y.  Mr.  Chase  was  an  indomitable  laborer.  His  life  was  one 
of  incessant  work.  His  power  of  prolonged  and  sustained  ap- 
plication was  extraordinary.  He  allowed  himself  no  rest,  but 
applied  all  his  faculties,  mental  and  physical,  with  a  merciless 
and  relentless  activity  that  near  and  watchful  friends  well  knew 
nlust  sooner  or  later  destroy  him.  He  was  not  content  with  the 
prompt  and  faithful  performance  of  his  own  duties,  but,  like 
Lord  Palmerston,  he  performed  many  which  properly  belonged 
to  subordinates.  He  left  nothing  to  be  done  to-morrow  that 
could  be  done  to-day.  He  was  prompt  in  the  fulfillment  of  all 
engagements.  He  tolerated  no  slovenly  work  and  no  slovenly 
worker.  He  was  critical  in  all  that  concerned  neatness,  and  ex- 
acting in  all  that  concerned  accuracy.  He  carefully  read  every 
paper  that  came  to  him  for  signature.  He  never  attached  his 
name  to  a  letter,  or  a  Trd^ury  warrant,  or  any  document  of  any 
kind,  public  or  private,  the  history  of  which  he  did  not  fully 
know.  He  allowed  but  little  exerdse  of  authority  by  subor- 
dinates; acquainted  himself  with  all  the  details  of  his  office, 
and  supervised  every  thing  and  directed  every  thing.   In  a  word. 
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he  applied  himself  beyond  all  just  use  of  his  powers.  ^^NeceB- 
sitas  qnod  cogit  defendiV'  b&JB  Dr.  Johnson  in  his  ^^life  of 
Pope ; "  ^^  that  may  be  lawfully  done  which  cannot  be  forborne. " 
The  warnings  of  friends  were  vain ;  he  persisted  till  his  frame, 
strong  and  powerful  as  it  was,  could  endure  no  longer,  and  the 
stroke  which  left  him  a  ruin — ^a  ruin  noble  and  stately,  it  is  true, 
but  still  a  ruin— came  at  last. 

YI.  The  labors  performed  by  !BIr.  Chase  in  the  Treasury 
Department  were  prodigious.  Very  few  persons  have  any  just 
conception  of  the  magnitude  of  that  great  establishment.  Be- 
sides the  work  of  providing  ways  and  means  for  the  support  of 
the  army  and  the  navy,  and  the  dvil  list— of  itself,  in  a  time  of 
war,  sufficient  to  tax  the  best  energies  of  a  laborious  statesman — 
is  that  of  supervising  and  directing  its  internal  machinery.  A 
most  perplexing  and  thankless  task  connected  with  this  internal 
management  is  that  of  dispensing  the  department  patronage, 
and  this  was  especially  so  during  Mr.  Lincoln's  first  administra- 
tion. In  the  halls  and  anterooms  applicants  for  places  con- 
gregated daily  by  tens  and  scores.  To  meet  the  demands  they 
made  upon  the  Secretary's  time  was  an  oppressive  duty  from 
which  there  was  small  chance  of  escape.  Thousands  made  these 
personal  appeals,  and  other  thousands  sent  appeals  in  writing. 
Cabinet-officers,  Senators,  representatives,  governors  of  States, 
local  politicians,  clergymen,  and  personal  friends,  came  to  press 
or  oppose  appointments.  It  is  within  strict  truth  to  say  that 
Mr.  Chase  was  ^^  interviewed"  by  ten  thousand  applicants,  and 
passed  upon  fifty  thousand  applications  during  three  and  a  quar- 
ter years ;  and  the  number  who  came  on  behalf  of  friends  was 
incomputable.  This  bestowal  of  patronage  was  the  most  disa- 
greeable of  all  his  public  duties. 

YJJL  In  1861,  the  Treasury  Department  contained  fourteen 
separate  bureaus.  First  was  that  of  the  Secretary,  and  next  in 
importance  that  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States.  There 
were  five  bureaus  called,  respectively,  the  offices  of  the  Solicitor, 
of  the  Begister,  of  the  Commissioner  *of  Customs,  of  the  Light- 
House  Board,  of  Construction ;  and  there  were  those  of  two 
Controllers  and  six  Auditors.  Of  the  details  of  the  business 
of  each  of  these  Mr.  Chase  informed  himself  with  an  astonish- 
ing degree  of  accuracy.    Their  duties  comprised  a  charge  of  all 
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the  public  moneys  and  of  the  public  accoonta^  induding  those  of 
the  War,  of  the  Navy  and  Post-Office  Departments^  and  the  caie 
of  all  the  cnstom-honseSy  mints,  and  assay-offices,  of  the  light- 
houses, of  the  public  buildings  of  the  United  States,  of  the  reve- 
nue marine,  of  the  marine  hospitals^  of  the  coast  survey,  and  the 
inspection  of  steaniboats.  Four  new  bureaus  were  organized 
under  his  administration ;  those  of  the  Controller  of  the  Cur- 
rency, of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Bevenue,  of  the  In- 
ter-State Commerce,  and  of  that  branch  of  the  Secretary's 
office  called  the  Currency  Printing  Division.  In  respect  of  one 
of  these— that  of  the  Inter-State  Commerce— there  were  no  pre- 
cedents anywhere ;  but  they  all  emeiged  from  Mr.  Chase's  plastic 
hand  in  a  state  of  great  completeness  at  the  yery  outset  of  their 
operations.  Two  of  them  had  officers  all  over  the  countiy ;  two 
of  them  were  more  restricted  in  their  ^gphores  of  action ;  but  all 
required,  in  order  to  successful  working,  a  careful  attention  to 
details  both  laige  and  smalL  They  worked  harmoniously  and 
efficiently  from  the  beginning.  It  is  not  epecially  wonderful, 
therefore,  that  the  work  of  oiganization  performed  by  !BIr. 
Chase  excited  Mr.  Fessenden's  great  astonishment 

Vlll.  Mr.  Chase's  methods  of  labor  while  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  were  characteristia  He  arose  in  smnmer  usually  at 
six,  and  in  winter  not  later  than  seven  o'clock.  He  worked  in 
his  library  until  his  breakfast-hour  at  half-past  eight,  either  in 
dictating  letters  (his  private  correspondence  was  large),  or  in 
receiving  visitors.  After  breakfast  he  went  directly  to  his  office 
in  the  department  By  half-past  nine,  and  sometimes  earlier,  he 
would  be  at  his  desk  at  work.  He  rarely,  not  once  a  week, 
except  upon  Cabinet  days,  moved  from  his  seat  till  he  arose  at 
half-past  five  or  six  and  often  later,  to  return  to  his  house. 

The  first  business  of  the  morning  was  to  read  his  personal 
letters,  and  such  official  ones  as  required  his  particular  atten- 
tion, and  dictate  answers,  or  indicate  briefly  the  answers  to  be  re- 
turned, which  were  taken  down  in  short-hand,  and  then  written 
out  at  length  for  his  signature.  He  dictated  rapidly  and  an- 
swered everybody's  letters,  and  did  not  often  change  his  phrase- 
ology, except  in  cases  of  exceptional  importance,  when  he  would 
dash  his  original  drafts  without  mercy.  After  answering  the 
letters,  he  usually  held  brief  audiences  with  the  Assistant  Secre- 
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tariesi  whidi  had  reference  generall j  to  tlie  current  work  of  the 
day.  Then  came  the  public  audiences.  He  would  see  twenty 
to  a  hundred  persons  every  day,  upon  all  sorts  of  subjects  con- 
nected with  the  public  business.  The  time  allotted  to  each  caller 
was  necessarily  short,  and  Hr.  Chase's  manner  was  such  that 
most  persons  felt  the  expediency  of  confining  the  talk  to  the  mat- 
ter in  hand,  and  most  of  them  did  it.  After  these  audiences  were 
at  an  end,  the  regular  departmental  business  of  the  day,  with 
Assistant  Secretaries  and  other  Treasury  officers,  would  begin, 
yaried  sometimes  by  interviews  with  &iancial  gentlemen  and 
such  other  persons  as  had  special  claims  upon  his  attention. 
This  part  of  the  day's  proceedings  usually  occupied  two  or  three 
hours.  In  the  afternoon  the  letters  written  at  his  dictation  in 
the  morning,  and  those  prepared  by  the  clerks  in  his  office,  to- 
gether with  the  Treasury  warrants  and  sometimes  other  papers, 
were  presented  for  examination  and  signature.  He  read  every 
letter  and  paper  with  scrupulous  care,  and  frequently  made 
alterations  until  the  original  was  scarcely  traceable.  He  was 
fond  of  brevity,  and  discarded  all  verbiage.  He  went  over  the 
warrants  with  an  almost  equal  attention.  He  signed  his  name 
every  day  from  five  to  seven  hundred  times ;  and,  if  any  one 
will  take  the  trouble  to  make  his  own  signature  even  .five  hun- 
dred times  a  day  at  a  sitting,  for  a  fortnight  or  a  month,  he  will 
discover  how  laborious  a  business  it  is.  The  clerks  in  tiie  office 
who  signed  the  "  demand-notes,"  and  who  did  no  other  work, 
averaged  about  2,600  signatures  a  day,  and  the  rapidest  writers, 
with  the  shortest  names,  did  not  often  exceed  8,000.  And  after 
the  work  of  the  day  was  done  at  the  office,  and  dinner  was  over, 
and  in  the  evening  he  had  granted  audiences  to  visitors  in  a 
social  way,  till  nine  or  half-past  nine  o'clock,  Mr.  Chase  would 
retire  to  his  library  and  work  two  or  three  additional  hours, 
and  sometimes  longer,  before  he  sought  his  bed. 

IX.  This  was  the  daily  routine  of  his  life,  and  it  was  occa- 
sionally necessary  to  work  on  Sundays,  though  he  always  did 
this  with  great  reluctance,  and  never  except  under  a  strong 
conviction  that  it  was  unavoidable. 

X.  It  was  an  inflexible  rule  with  Mr.  Chase  never  to  trans- 
act business  with  ladies.  I  never  knew  him  to  depart  from  this 
rule.     On  one  occasion,  a  rude  and  persistent  woman  office- 
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broker,  of  considerable  personal  attractidnsi  literally  tbrust  her- 
self into  his  presence,  and  demanded  an  interview;  but  his 
refosal  was  so  emphatic  and  his  manner  so  stem  that  she  re- 
treated thoron^j  frightened.  On  another  occasion,  Mrs.  W., 
wife  of  an  old  acquaintance  and  herself  intimate  in  Mr.  Chase's 
family,  and  a  lady  of  great  elegance,  boasted  that  she  would 
make  him  forego  his  role.  She  went  to  the  office,  and  sent  in 
her  card.  lie  sent  back  a  yery  courteous  message,  explaining 
his  regulation,  and  invited  her  at  the  same  time  to  make  known 
her  wishes  through  the  messenger.  But  Mrs.  W.  had  no  wish 
except  to  make  him  break  his  rule  in  her  favor.  Presently  she 
sent  her  card  a  second  time,  and  received  again  the  same  mes- 
sage. She  then  resolved  upon  another  expedient.  She  gave 
the  messenger  at  the  office-door  no  opportunity  to  intercept 
her,  except  by  an  act  of  great  rudeness,  and  deliberately  opened 
it,  and,  stepping  inside,  asked  the  Secretary  if  she  could  have  an 
interview.  His  reply  was  a  stem  and  unmistakable  ^^  No  1 " 
She  burst  into  tears  and  retreated ;  Mr.  Chase,  instantly  full 
of  regret,  followed  Mrs.  W.  into  the  hall,  and  seating  himself 
at  her  side  upon  one  of  the  sofas,  expressed  his  sorrow  at  what 
had  happened;  repeated  the  rule  he  had  prescribed  for  him- 
self, and  explained  its  necessity  as  he  thought,  and  again  asked 
her  to  state  her  wishes ;  but  did  not  invite  her  into  his  office. 
However,  a  shrewd  and  intelligent  young  woman  from  Kew 
Hampshire  once  managed  to  get  into  his  library  before  break- 
fast, and  extorted  from  him  a  promise  of  a  place  before  he  was 
well  aware  of  what  he  had  done.  He  explained,  after  this 
young  person  had  departed,  his  reason  for  his  rule  upon  this 
subject.  He  said  that  no  amount  of  statement  or  explanation 
was  sufficient  to  convince  a  woman  that  to  grant  any  particular 
request  was  either  inexpedient  or  impossible ;  and  he  instanced 
the  case  of  one  poor  wife,  who,  while  he  was  Governor  of  Ohio, 
came  to  his  house  with  her  luggage  and  two  or  three  children, 
and  announced  her  fixed  purpose  to  stay  until  she  had  pro- 
cured the  pardon  of  her  husband,  who  was  a  convict  in  the 
penitentiaiy. 

XL  Mr.  Chase's  steady  and  unwearying  application  in  the 
Treasury  Department  was  only  a  type  of  the  habit  of  his  life. 
He  was  equally  laborious  as  student,  teacher,  lawyer,  Senator, 
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Gt>yenior  of  Ohio,  and  Chief-Justice.  He  was  no  socdeiy  man, 
and  had  a  strong  dislike  for  fashionable  life,  and  seldom  went 
out  even  upon  those  ceremonial  occasions  prescribed  by  the 
etiqnette  of  official  life  at  Washington.  He  liked  the  presence 
of  visitors  at  his  own  table,  but  he  cared  veiy  little  to  sit  at  the 
tables  of  others.  He  took  scarcely  any  physical  exercise  till  after 
an  attack  of  paralysis  made  physical  exercise  a  necesaty ;  then  he 
took  a  great  deaL  He  was  fond  of  simple  and  innocent  games ; 
croquet  was  a  special  favorite,  and  even  that  child's  game  called 
^^  parcheesL"  He  was  also  fond  of  chess,-and  played  a  very  good 
amateur  game,  and  did  not  like  to  be  beaten.  He  haUd  cards, 
and  all  games  of  chance.  I  do  not  think  he  ever  went  to  a  thea- 
tre inhis  life.  He  wasfond  of  books,  and  had  accumulated  a  li- 
brary of  about  two  thousand  volumes,  and  had  among  them  twenty 
or  thirty  dictionaries  and  lexicons,  and  many  atlases ;  but  most  of 
his  books  were  characteristic  of  his  mind:  ^ey  were  chiefly  polit- 
ical and  historical,  and  upon  the  law,  with  a  veiy  few  of  poetry 
and  none  of  fiction.  He  was  fond  of  reading,  but  the  nature  of 
his  employments  left  him  no  time  to  indulge  in  it  as  a  luxury. 
His  knowledge  of  histoiy  was  perhaps  not  extensive,  but  it  was 
accurate.  He  was  a  good  classical  scholar,  and  read  French  and 
German  with  ease,  and  wrote  both  with  correctness.  He  was 
desultory  in  keeping  up  his  diaries.  The  publication  of  some 
parts  of  them  he  expressly  prohibited,  and  many  of  them  were 
of  an  unmistakable  private  character,  and  obviously  never  in- 
tended for  the  public  eye.  He  loved  a  neat  and  elegant  hand- 
writing, and  appointed  several  persons  to  office  on  the  mere  tes- 
timony of  their  chirography,  nor  did  he  make  a  mistake  in  doing 
so.  His  own  hand  was  singularly  graceful,  when  he  was  not 
driven  for  time.  He  wrote  with  great  rapidity,  and  never  made 
errors  in  spelling. 

Xn.  Mr.  Chase  took  a  deep  interest  in  military  affairs, 
and  studied  them  with  careful  attention.  While  Governor  of 
Ohio,  he  had  taken  a  good  deal  of  pains  in  respect  of  the  re- 
organization of  the  State  militia,  and  came  to  Washington, 
therefore,  with  some  valuable  experience.  It  became  evident, 
early  in  April,  1861,  that  the  75,000  three  months'  volun- 
teers called  out  originally  by  the  President's  proclamation, 
would  accomplish  very  little  toward  the  suppression  of  the  re- 
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bellion,  and  it  was  determined  to  call  out  a  force  of  regolan  and 
Tolanteera  to  take  their  places  as  rapidly  as  their  terms  shotdd 
expire.  At  this  time  the  magnitade  of  the  rebellion  was  very 
imperfectly  appreciated,  and  this  second  call  was  limited  to 
43,000  Yolnnteers  and  28,000  r^^olars.  There  was  no  actual 
law  for  it,  but  it  was  within  the  spirit  of  existing  laws.  In 
order  to  best  shape  the  matter  for  submission  to  CongresSi  the 
President,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  re- 
quested Mr.  Chase  to  prepare  the  proper  plans  for  the  new 
organization ;  these  plans  to  be  in  the  form  of  military  orders, 
to  be  laid  before  Congress  at  the  extra  session  in  July  for  the 
l^islatiye  sanction.  With  some  diffidence  "Mr.  Chase  under- 
took their  preparation.  In  a  few  days  the  orders  were  ready, 
and  now  stand  as  Nos.  15  and  16.  When  Congress  met, 
they  were  made  the  basis  of  its  legislation,  and  were  substan- 
tially incorporated  into  the  acts  authorizing  the  employment 
of  volunteers,  and  an  increase  in  the  number  of  r^^ulars. 
There  were  important  departures,  however,  from  the  plans 
proposed  by  Mr.  Chase,  which  had  some  features  peculiarly 
characteristic  of  his  mind.  I  indicate  two  or  three  of  these. 
The  orders  provided,  for  example,  that  in  the  original  organ- 
ization of  both  volunteers  and  regulars,  one-third  of  the  com- 
pany officers  should  be  appointed  from  the  ranks,  on  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  proper  colonel,  approved  by  the  general 
commanding  the  brigade.  The  law,  however,  provided  for  no 
original  selections  from  the  ranks.  The  orders,  also,  while  pro- 
viding for  the  appointment  of  field  and  company  officers  of 
volunteers  by  the  Governors  of  the  respective  States  furnish- 
ing the  troops,  left  all  vacancies  to  be  filled  by  the  President, 
and  60  made  him  directly  responsible  for  the  efficiency  of  the 
volunteers,  as  well  as  the  regulars.  The  law,  however,  pro- 
vided for  filling  vacancies  by  the  Governors  of  States ;  a  provi- 
sion which  became  a  most  fruitful  source  of  demoralization. 
The  orders  provided,  moreover,  that  one-half  of  all  vacancies 
occurring  in  both  the  volunteer  and  regolar  service  should  be 
filled  by  promotion  from  the  ranks.  This  provision  was  wholly 
omitted  in  the  legislation  of  Congress,  leaving  the  common 
soldier  no  opportunity  for  promotion,  unless  by  the  chance 
recognition  or  favor  of  the  appointing  power.    The  orders,  it 
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will  thus  be  perceived,  contained  provisionB  which  pecured 
much  better  opportunities  for  the  private  soldier,  a  more  com- 
plete responsibility  in  the  Government,  and  a  higher  probabilitj 
of  efficiency,  than  the  laws  under  which  almost  the  whole  army 
organization,  as  it  now  exists,  was  created. 

In  addition  to  this  labor,  Mr.  Chase  was  called  upon,  by 
the  President  and  Secretary  of  War,  to  take  a  very  considerable 
part  in  the  measures  thought  necessary  to  prevent  the  success 
of  efforts  to  plunge  Kentucky  and  Missouri  into  rebellion ;  and 
to  him  was  committed,  for  a  time,  the  principal  charge  of  what 
related  to  military  matters  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  and  he 
was  veiy  active  also  in  promoting  the  military  measures  deemed 
necessary  for  the  safety  of  Missouri.  I  greatly  regret  that  it  is 
not  in  my  power  to  give  details  concerning  these  matters.  They 
would  show  that  Mr.  Chase,  though  an  amateur  in  the  art  of  war, 
ezerdsed  a  sound  judgment.  He  was  a  careful  and  attentive 
student  of  military  movements.  No  member  of  the  Adminis- 
tration— although  such  studies  were  not  strictly  within  the 
province  of  his  department — was  more  extensively  or  more 
accurately  informed  than  he  was.  He  had  copies  of  all  the 
military  maps  issued  by  the  War  Department ;  he  studied  them 
daily,  and  knew  them  familiarly.  He  more  than  once  expressed 
a  regret  that  he  had  not  chosen  a  military  career;  and  that  he 
would  have  made  a  vigorous  and  successful  leader  it  is  hard  to 
doubt. 

XTTT.  When  Mr.  Chase  entered  upon  the  duties  of  the  Treas- 
ury Department,  he  brought  with  him  only  that  limited  finan- 
dal  experience  which  had  attended  upon  his  administration  as 
Gt>vemor  of  Ohio.  His  reading  upon  financial  subjects  had  not 
been  extensive,  although  of  course  he  had  read  more  or  less ;  but 
his  reflections,  and  his  observations  in  a  practical  way,  had  led 
him  to  entertain  very  definite  and  decided  opinions  upon  some 
of  the  more  important  matters  involved  in  public  financial  sci- 
ence. He  believed  in  "incidental  protection"  to  home  indus- 
tries, and,  though  he  did  not  doubt  the  general  correctness  of 
the  doctrines  of  free  trade,  he  knew  very  well  that,  as  a  practical 
fact,  there  was  no  present  prospect  of  the  adoption  of  an  unre- 
stricted commercial  intercourse  between  nations,  however  enlight- 
ened.   Upon  one  vital  point  he  was  clear.    It  was  this :  that  a 
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sound  and  efficient  currency  is  indispenfiable  to  the  welfare  of 
eveiy  civilized  oommunityi  and  that  Uie  best  practical  carrencj 
would  be  one  of  coin,  admitting  the  nse  of  laige  notes  for  the 
convenience  of  commerce.  Such  a  currency  he  thought  to  be 
attainable,  however,  only  through  the  legislation  of  Congress, 
and  the  action  of  the  Federal  Gk>venmient.  ^^No  general  objec- 
tion existed,"  he  said,  ^^  to  a  mixed  currency  of  coin,  and  notes 
exchangeable  for  coin  at  the  will  of  the  holder  without  loss; 
while  all  mere  paper-money  systems^  pregnant  with  fraud  and 
fruitful  of  ruin^  justly  incurred  univenal  reprobation."  These 
words  are  from  Ids  inaugural  address  in  1856. 

«<  A  leading  object  in  all  regulations  of  currency,"  he  said,  in 
his  annual  message  for  1858,  ^^  should  be  to  secure  the  interests 
of  the  masses  of  the  people  by  such  provisions  as  will  insure  to 
labor  just  compensation  in  actual  value.  This  cannot  be  effected 
while  the  laborer  is  paid  in  paper,  subject  to  continual  fluctua- 
tions and  all  the  hazards  of  financial  disorder.  Whatever  can  be 
constitutionally  effected  by  State  legislation,  toward  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  smaller  denominations  of  notes  for  circulation,  and 
the  substitution  of  coin  in  their  place,  should  be  earnestly 
attempted.  •  •  •  Looking  to  the  manifest  intent  of  the  Consti- 
tution to  protect  the  people  from  the  evils  of  a  paper  currency, 
as  well  as  to  the  specific  powers  granted  to  Congress,  I  cannot 
doubt  the  power  of  the  national  l^islature  to  prohibit  the  cir- 
culation, as  money,  of  any  substitutes  for  coin.  Nor  can  I  doubt 
that  the  exercise  of  that  power,  by  the  gradual  prohibition  of 
notes  of  the  smaller  denominations,  under  twenty  dollars,  would 
be  wise  and  salutary.  ...  I  see  no  reason,  indeed — especially,  if 
small  notes  be  once  excluded  from  circulation — ^why  the  business 
of  banking  may  not  be  safely  left  as  open  and  treej  to  all  who 
desire  to  engage  in  it,  as  any  other  kind  of  business;  care  being 
taken  that  ample  securities  be  given,  in  bonds  of  the  State  or  of 
the  United  States,  and  by  provision  of  an  adequate  specie-fund 
for  the  redemption  of  all  notes  in  coin.  Bank-notes,  circulating 
as  money,  are  debts  due  to  the  community  at  large,  payable  on 
demand ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State,  representing  the  com- 
munity, to  see  that  those  debts  are  perfectly  secured.  Such  se- 
curities are  indispensable,  and  I  submit  whether  the  experience 
of  the  last  few  years  does  not  suggest  the  expediency  of  requiring 
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similar  Becmities — or,  at  least,  of  procuring  efficient  goards  of 
some  kind — ^insoiing  pmictual  payment  of  deposits  for  safe 
keeping.'' 

Mr.  Chase  sought  to  inooxporate  into  the  national  banking 
system,  so  &r  as  lie  was  able  to  do  it  in  the  circnmstances  of  the 
oonntiy,  the  thoronghly-sonnd  principle  enunciated  in  this  ex- 
tract. 

His  want  of  eztensiye  financial  experience  and  knowledge 
of  "book-finance,"  however,  was  more  than  compensated  by 
the  possession  of  a  sagacious  judgment  and  an  independent 
wilL  From  the  b^^inning  he  consulted  the  leading  capitalists 
and  financial  gentlemen  of  the  countiy,  and  read  eveiy  letter 
that  came  to  him  which'  contained  a  suggestion  upon  financial 
topics.  He  sought  information  from  all  quarters,  thoroughly 
weighed  all  that  was  written  or  said  to  him,  and  was  goyemed 
by  his  own  judgment  at  the  last  That  he  made  mistakes  may 
be  admitted  witbout  detracting  from  the  splendor  of  his  success. 
He  was  none  the  less  a  great  minister,  whose  fame  is  justly  a 
part  of  the  gloiy  of  his  countrymen.  What  he  accomplished 
was  his  own  work  solely,  for  he  was  compelled  to  conduct  the 
finances  with  little  or  no  help  from  the  Preddent  or  any  of  his 
associates  in  the  Cabinet 

XIY.  The  greatest  of  Mr.  Chase's  financial  achievements 
was  the  national  banking  system,  and  its  existence  is  to<lay  a 
monument  of  his  indomitable  and  persevering  will.  Wben  he 
first  proposed  it  to  Congress  and  the  country,  it  had  no  friends 
and  many  and  powerful  enemies.  The  almost  united  banking 
capital  of  the  country  was  actively  hostile ;  old  political  preju- 
dices against  the  United  States  Bank  were  revived  against  this 
system ;  the  Democratic  party  was  solid  in  opposition,  and  the 
Republicans  were  almost  e<3[ually  united  against  it  It  received 
no  consideration  at  all  at  the  hands  of  the  Congress  in  which  it 
was  first  proposed  by  Mr.  Hooper.  But  Mr.  Chase  was  confi- 
dent that  its  intrinsic  merits  must  commend  it  to  the  ultimate 
approval  of  the  people,  and  that  its  adoption  was  indispensable 
to  financial  success,  and  he  urged  it,  with  persevering  earnest- 
ness, upon  Congress  and  bankers,  and  upon  influential  journal- 
ists. A  few  fell  in  with  his  views ;  these  brought  others,  and 
the  opposition  was  gradually  broken  down.    Public  sentiment 
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rallied  in  its  favor,  and  it  was  eatabliahed  in  a  wonderfully  short 
time,  without  bdng  made  a  party  measure,  without  any  ener^ 
getio  action  in  its  support  on  the  part  of  the  national  Administra- 
tion, and  without  any  appliance  of  corruption.  In  view  of  the 
vast  influences  hostile  to  it,  and  its  want  of  party  and  adminis- 
trative support,  its  success  was  an  eztraordinaiy  triumph,  and 
illustrated  the  genius,  the  will,  and  the  tenacity  of  its  great  pro- 
jector. 

XY.  Mr.  Chase  left  the  impress  of  his  mind  and  will  upon 
all  that  he  touched.  He  was  a  bom  leader,  and  undoubtedly  ex- 
ercised a  greater  influence  upon  the  destinies  of  his  country  than 
any  other  statesman  of  his  generation.  To  join  the  antifilavery 
movement  and  to  exercise  its  practical  leadership,  were  nearly 
simultaneous  events.  He  soon  led  it  from  a  position  of  mere  as- 
sertion to  one  of  practical  action ;  and  though  it  was  long  we»k 
as  respected  numbers,  it  was  soon  important  and  even  powerful 
as  respected  influence.  Mr.  Chase  inspired  it  to  activity  and  en- 
ergy, and  excited  an  early,  wide-spread  discussion  of  the  slavery 
qu^on,  which  rapidly  modified  public  sentiment,  and  prepared 
vast  numbers  of  the  Northern  people  for  that  sort  of  constitu- 
tional antislaveiy  action  which  was  advocated  by  the  independ- 
ent Democracy,  and,  until  the  war  began,  was  the  bond  of  union 
among  Republicans.  It  is  true  that  the  old  parties  still  dung  to 
old  symbols,  but  the  principle  upon  which  to  base  a  departure  lay 
deep  in  the  bosom  of  both.  "What  was  needed  was  an  adequate 
occasion  for  its  development.  That  occasion  arose  when  the 
Democratic  party,  in  1854,  repealed  the  Missouri  prohibition.  It 
was  not  a  work  of  extraordinary  difficulty  at  that  time  to  oigan- 
ize  a  great  party  upon  the  avowed  basis  of  davery  restriction  and 
exclusion  from  the  national  jurisdiction.  Mr.  Chase  warmly  con- 
gratulated himself  that  the  first  stone  cast  at  the  ^^ monster"  of 
repeal  went  from  his  sling:  and  though, in  the  interval  between 
the  passage  of  the  Nebraska  Bill  by  the  Senate  and  action  upon 
it  by  the  House,  he  hoped  and  believed  it  might  be  defeated,  he 
was  not  over-confident,  but  with  characteristic  energy  applied 
himself  to  the  work  of  marshaliog  the  elements  of  opposition  to 
the  great  wrong ;  and  of  organizing  them  for  prompt  and  effi- 
cient action.  In  Ohio,  that  organization  was  ^effected  with  as- 
tonishing rapidity.  All  efforts  to  divert  public  sentiment  into 
39 
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other  chariTielB  were  ineffective.  The  Whig  party  was  utterly 
extinguished  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  and  the  Democratic 
party  was  put  into  a  position  of  hopeless  and  permanent  minor- 
ity. And  this  happened  also  in  other  Western  States,  though 
in  none  of  them  so  overwhelmingly  as  in  Ohio.  In  most  of  the 
States  of  the  East — even  in  Massachusetts — ^Whiggeiy  and 
Enow-Nothingeiy  dmig  to  their  idols  in  the  fall  elections  of 
1854,  and  some  even  in  the  fall  elections  of  1855,  but  both  were 
broken  down  by  the  pressm^  from  the  West  And  they  were 
Ohio  delegates  in  the  national  convention  of  the  Enow-Nothings 
who,  in  1856,  at  Philadelphia,  led  the  antislaveiy  movement 
which  divided  and  finally  destroyed  that  organization.  It  may 
safely  be  said  that  Mr.  Cbase  led  the  movement  in  Mr.  Lincoln's 
Cabinet  for  emancipation,  and  he  certainly  urged  it  with  a  steadi- 
ness and  pertinad^  almost  painful  to  the  President  He  was 
{he  early  advocate  of  an  extension  of  the  suffrage  to  the  enfran- 
chised daves;  and  lived  to  see  organic  changes  which  the  boldest 
imagination,  when  he  joined  the  antislaveiy  movement,  would . 
have  thought  it  madness  to  predict,  and  in  all  of  them  he  was 
a  principal  and  probably  the  most  powerful  agent 

XYL  Mr.  Chase's  political  opinions  were  founded  upon  re- 
ligious beliefs.  He  one  day  said  to  me  that  universal  suffrage 
was  a  natural  right  Which  grew  out  of  the  obligation  men  were 
under  to  worship  Qod.  He  was  a  Democrat,  because  democracy 
embodied,  as  he  thought,  the  perfect  equality  of  men  before  the 
law,  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  universal  brotherhood  of  man- 
kind. He  often  quoted  the  noble  description  of  William  Allen, 
of  Ohio,  his  predecessor  in  the  United  States  Senate :  ^^  Democ- 
racy," said  Mr.  Allen,  ^^  is  a  sentiment  not  to  be  appalled,  cor- 
rupted, or  compromised.  It  knows  no  baseness ;  it  cowers  to 
no  danger ;  it  oppresses  no  weakness.  Fearless,  generous,  and 
humane,  it  rebukes  the  arrogant,  cherishes  honor,  and  sympa- 
thizes with  thd  humble.  It  asks  nothing  but  what  it  concedes ; 
it  concedes  nothing  but  what  it  demands.  Destructive  only  of 
despotism,  it  is  the  conservator  of  liberty,  labor,  and  property. 
It  is  the  sentiment  of  freedoiB^  of  equal  rights,  of  equal  obliga- 
tions. It  is  the  law  of  ISTature  pervading  the  law  of  the  land. 
The  stupid,  the«  selfish,  and  the  base  in  spirit,  may  denounce  it 
as  a  vulgar  thing,  but  in  the  history  of  our  race  the  democratic 
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principle  has  developed  the  highest  moral  and  intellectnal  attri- 
butes of  onr  nature.  Yes :  that  is  a  noble  and  magnanimous 
sentiment  which  expands  our  a&ctions,  enlarges  the  circle  of 
our  sympathies,  and  elevates  the  soul  of  man,  until,  claiming 
an  equality  with  the  best,  he  rejects  as  unworthy  of  his  dignity 
any  political  immunities  over  the  humblest  of  his  fellows." 
This  was  the  democracy  of  the  founders  of  the  Democratic  party, 
and  it  was  that  of  !&br.  Chase,  to  which  he  hoped  to  see  the 
Democratic  party  of  his  own  time  honestly  and  practically  con- 
form itself. 

But  he  recognized  at  the  same  time  the  obligation  of  obedi- 
ence to*  law.  This  cannot  be  so  well  illustrated  as  by  his  own 
words  in  a  letter  to  Theodore  Parker,  written  in  1856,  while  he 
was  Governor  of  Ohio : 

^^  You  have  laid  me  under  additional  obligations,"  he  said  in 
that  letter,  '^by  sending  me  the  ^  Great  Battlel'  It  is  afitchar- 
acterization  of  the  struggle  in  which  you  have  dealt  so  many 
and  such  manful  blows  on  the  right  side. 

'^  But  I  have  somewhat  to  complain  of  in  your  first  speech. 
You  say,  on  the  supposition  that  the  slaves  are  white, '  Do  you 
believe  Gtovemor  Chase  would  have  said,  ^^No  slaves  outside  of 
slave  States,  but  inside  of  slave  States  just  as  much  enslavement 
of  Anglo-Saxon  men  as  you  please  I " ' 

^^My  first  objection  to  this,  is  the  apparent  assertion  that  I 
have  said,  ^  Inside  of  slave  States  just  as  much  enslavement  as 
you  please ! '  I  never  said  that,  for  I  never  thought  it  There  is 
no  spot  on  earth  on  which  I  would  sanction  slavery. 

<<  My  other  objection  is  the  intimation  that  my  constitutional 
views  on  the  slavery  question  are  determined  by  considerations 
of  the  color  or  origin  of  the  enslaved.  God  forbid  I  If  every 
slave  in  the  South  were  bleached  to-morrow; — ^if  every  drop  of 
African  blood  could  be  by  a  miracle  converted  into  purest  Anglo- 
Saxon — ^the  constitutional  power  of  the  General  Government 
over  sUveiy  in  the  slave  States  would  be  no  whit  enlarged.  If 
the  General  Government  has  not  the  power  to  abolish  the  slavery 
of  the  black  man  in  the  slave  States,  it  certainly  would  have  none 
to  abolish  the  slavery  of  the  white  man.  Indeed,  not  a  few 
white  men,  to  all  practical  intents  and  purposes,  and  some  proba- 
bly of  pure  Caucasian  blood,  are  now  slaves  in  the  slave  States. 
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"  I  adopt  your  motto  very  dieerf  ally  and  heartily,  *  No  sla- 
yery  anywhere  in  America.    No  slavery  anywhere  on  earth  I ' 
The  latter  is,  you  say,  the  ^  topmost '  idea.    The  first,  then,  is 
not  topmost    My  sentence,  '  No  slavery  ontside  of  the  slave 
States,'  also  is  not  ^  topmost'    Bat  it  is,  to  an  earnest  man, 
anxious  to  get  to  the  top,  qnite  as  important    It  is  /undo- 
mental.    The  General  Government  has  power  to  prohibit  slavery 
everywhere  outside  of  slave  States.    A  great  majority  of  the 
people  now  accept  this  idea.    Comparatively  few  adopt  the  sng*- 
gestion  that  Congress  can  legislate  abolition  within  slave  States. 
That  proposition  most  men  who  have  studied  our  institutions 
regard  as  including  the  doctrine  of  consolidation  and  subversion 
of  State  sovereignties,  and  other  consequences  dangerous  to  the 
rights  of  the  people,  and  tending'  to  bring  on  despotism.    I 
say,  then,  take  the  conceded  proposition  and  make  it  practical. 
Make  it  a  living,  active  reality.    Then  you  have  taken  a  great 
step.    Slavery  is  denationalized.    The  faith  and  practice  of  the 
national  Gbvemment  are  on  the  side  of  freedom.    Then,  encomv 
aged  by  national  example,  by  the  sympathies,  the  cheering 
words,  and  liberal  aid  of  good  men  and  patriots,  let  the  men  of 
the  slave  States  organize  for  the  enfrandiisement  of  their  own 
communities.    By-and-by,  and  not  far  off,  you  will  come  to 
the  second  idea — ^  No  slavery  in  America.'    Then  let  the  moral 
influence  and  wise  action  of  the  nation,  wholly  enfranchised,  be 
made  active  on  the  side  of  universal  freedom.  .  .  . 

"  I  don't  pretend  to  be  a  very  wise  or  expert  statesman ;  but 
a  roughly-trained,  practical  backwoodsman,  who  wishes  to  do 
something  for  truth,  justice,  and  human  progress,  and  who 
would  prefer  that  what  little  he  does  or  says  should  be  so  spoken 
of  that  nothing  in  his  example,  of  word  or  deed,  shall  ever 
seem  to  contribute  to  the  upholding  of  wrong." 

XVil.  As  a  member  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  Cabinet,  Mr.  Chase 
opposed  all  interference  with  freedom  of  the  press  and  of  speech. 
He  was  outspoken  against  the  order  under  which  Mr.  Yallan- 
digham  was  arrested,  and  those  other  orders  of  military  com- 
manders which  suppressed  the  Chioago  Timesj  and  interfered 
with  the  free  circulation  of  the  J^ew  York  Worlds  the  New 
York  Journal  of  Commercej  and  other  newspapers,  in  their 
several  departments.    He  did  not  like  to  see  a  suspension  of  the 
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writ  of  habeas  corpus j  and  tbonglit  it  to  be  an  act  to  be  resorted 
to  only  in  a  great  necesaity,  and  then  in  a  way  the  least  pofldbly 
offendye  to  public  sentiment  In  the  fall  of  1888,  when  the 
President  and  Secretary  of  War  had  determined  to  resist  the 
processes  of  individnal  courts  by  military  power,  Mr.  Chase 
disapproved  so  dangerous  a  method  of  procedure,  and  prevailed 
upon  the  President  to  adopt  one  less  provocatiTe  of  excitement 
and  conflict,  by  a  suspension  of  the  writ  uniform  in  its  operation, 
and  only  sufficiently  eztensiye  to  meet  the  particular  exigency. 
When  l^e  abuse  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  by  Federal  as  wdl 
as  State  courts  was  under  discussion  in  the  Cabinet  in  Septem- 
ber, 1863,  Mr.  Chase  took  occasion  to  say  that  he  had  always  re- 
garded the  writ  as  a  vital  safeguard  of  personal  liberty,  and  its 
suspension  as  a  measure  of  great  gravity,  to  be  justified  only 
upon  grounds  of  unavoidable  public  necessity. 

XVULl.  Mr.  Chase  was  eminently  successful  as  a  lawyer. 
When  he  was  elected  to  the  Senate  in  1849,  if  he  was  not  at 
the  head  of  the  bar,  he  assuredly  was  second  to  no  member  of 
his  profession  in  the  West  He  was  not  gifted  as  an  orator; 
his  utterance  was  somewhat  thick,  and  his  manner  lacked  in 
grace,  but  he  was  a  skillful  and  successful  advocate  all  the 
same,  for  he  never  went  into  fourt  without  thoroughly  know- 
ing his  case-— at  any  rate  as  thoroughly  as  it  was  possible  to 
know  it — in  all  its  aspects,  legal  and  other.  It  was  his  habit 
to  brief  his  adversary's  case  as  carefully  as  his  own  in  all  im- 
portanC  causes.  From  an  early  period  in  his  professional  career 
his  practice  was  confined  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State 
and  of  the  United  States.  His  arguments  were  distinguished 
for  luminousness  and  method,  and  some  of  them  even  for  elo- 
quence, as  will  be  perceived  by  reference  to  the  great  case  of 
tfohn  Yan  Zandt*  The  stately  and  sustained  diction  of  that  cel- 
ebrated argument  drew  warm  praises  even  from  Daniel  Webster. 

Fifteen  years  of  continuous  political  life  had  a  good  deal 
obscured  Mr.  Chase's  fame  as  a  lawyer  when  he  was  appointed 
Chief-Justice  in  1864,  and  his  law-learning  was  somewhat  rusted 
by  long  disuse,  though  he  had  not  ceased  to  read  more  or  less 
upon  law  topics,  while  his  service  in  the  Treasury  was  one  in 
which  reference  to  legal  opinions  was  constantiy  recurring  in 
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practice  in  a  flemi-judicial  waj.  No  sooner  was  he  appointed, 
however,  than  he  applied  himself  with  characteristic  diligence 
to  his  new  duties.  He  became  a  second  time  a  student  of  the 
law,  and  did  not  remit  the  severity  of  his  application  until 
paralysis  struck  him  down. 

The  eight  years  of  his  judicial  service  were  exceptionally 
eventful  and  important  in  the  history  of  the  Supreme  C!ourt. 
Many  new  questions— consequent  upon  the  war — came  up  for 
adjudication.  The  court  found  itself  in  conflict  with  Congress 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  Chief-Justice  felt  called  upon  to  main- 
tain the  freedom  and  independence  of  the  judicial  department 
as  against  the  executive  on  the  other.  It  is  not  within  the 
scope  of  this  book  to  go  into  his  judicial  career,  further  than  as 
it  concerned  certain  questions  of  financial  interest ;  but  it  may 
be  observed  that  he  sustained,  in  his  judicial  action,  his  well- 
known  principles  touching  the  rights  of  States  and  the  rights  of 
men. 

XIX.  Mr.  Chase's  mental  operations  were  not  rapid,  bnt 
they  were  safe  and  sure,  and  he  seldom  had  occasion  to  retrace 
his  steps.  In  his  political  speeches  and  public  papers,  he  aimed 
but  little  at  rhetorical  effects,  but  only  to  persuade  and  con- 
vince. •  He  was  veiy  dear  and  logical  in  statement ;  and  was 
without  passion  and  invective  in  the  advocacy  of  his  principles^ 
for  he  believed  them  to  be  founded  in  truth,  and  he  knew  that 
the  truth,  though  sometimes  long  obscured,  must  prevail  at  last. 
He  disliked  controversy.  He  was  without  vanity,  though  he 
had  a  strong  sense  of  self-respect  and  of  personal  dignity.  He 
was  ambitious.  Yes,  he  was  ambitious  even  of  the  presidency. 
He  was  conscious  of  the  possession  of  great  powers,  and  he 
knew  he  would  use  them  to  promote  the  prosperity  and  gloiy 
of  his  countrymen.  They  who  censure  him  for  this,  would  cen- 
sure every  thing  that  inspires  men  to  great  deeds  and  to  noble 
lives.  .  .  .  He  did  not  take  many  persons  into  his  affections, 
but  no  sacrifice  was  too  great  for  those  who  gained  them.  He 
was  trustful,  however,  of  all  men,  communicating  his  thoughts 
without  reserve  to  any  who  wished  to  know  them.  He  was 
sometimes  abused  by  professed  friends,  not  because  they  be- 
trayed him,  but  because  they  lied ;  for  he  had  no  secrets  and 
there  was  nothing  to  betray.    There  is  no  act  or  utterance  of 
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hi%  either  by  tongue  or  pen,  which  he  mi^t  not  exhibit  to 
the  whole  world  withont  a  tinge  of  ahame.    There  is  certainly 
nothing  in  his  public  life,  and  no  one  knows  of  any  thing  in  hia 
private  life,  which  will  not  bear  the  scrutiny  of  his  worst  enemy. 
He  was  little  given  to  fault-finding  with  others.   When  a  friend 
spoke  with  bitterness  of  a  well-known  public  man  who  had 
been  giulty  of  a  mean  act  of  petit  treason*  toward  Mr.  Chase, 
he  gently  reproved  him.    A^in,  when  I  wrote  an  artide  for 
publication  in  a  newspaper  which  had  &lsely  assailed  Mr.  Chase, 
and  assailed  the  assailant,  and  showed  him  what  I  had  written, 
he  drew  his  pen  through  all  but  so  much  of  it  as  was  necessary 
to  state  the  facts  simply.    Nevertheless,  he  criticised  some  of  Mr. 
Lincoln's  action  and  want  of  action  with  a  great  deal  of  free- 
dom, though  he  never  wavered  in  a  genuine  veneration  for  Mr. 
Lincoln's  character,  nor  did  he  ever  doubt  Hie  absolute  integrity 
of  Mr.  Lincoln's  motives.    But  he  was  eager  and  impatient  for 
a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war,  that  human  lives  and  human 
energies  might  be  spared,  and  unnecessary  increase  in  public 
burdens  stopped.    Partisans  may  blame  him  for  this,  but  patri- 
ots will  not.    Mr.  Chase  was  fond  of  young  men,  and  the  young 
men  about  him  bore  for  him  a  sincere  affection.   He  showed  his 
noble  qualities  even  in  respect  of  servants,  for  he  rarely  changed 
them,  and  they  who  nursed  his  diildren  lived  with  him  even  at 
the  time  of  his  death;  This  is  a  rare  thing  in  the  Northern  States 
of  our  county;  it  happened  a  great  deal,  of  course,  under  the 
slave  system.    And  his  servants  were  taught  frogality,  and  accu- 
mulated small  properties  under  his  careful  advice  and  guidance. 
ZX.  Mr.  Chase  accepted  oflSce  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
with  a  sincere  reluctance,  not  only  because  its  administration 
would  be  attended  with  great  responsibilities  and  labor,  but  be- 
cause it  involved  a  permanent  readence  at  the  capital  and  an  ex- 
pensive method  of  life,  and  prevented  him  from  engaging  in 
pursuits  which  would  enable  him  to  add  any  thing  to  his  small 
estate.    He  was  in  debt  $25,000 ;  contracted  chiefly  in  the  pur- 
chase of  a  residence  at  Columbus,  and  in  fitting  it  up  for  occu- 

*  This  admirable  "Christiaii  itatetmaa**  was  a  todal TisUor at  ICr.  Ohate't  booae^ 
and  professed  friendship,  wliile  at  the  same  moment  he  was  priratelj  inciting  a  well- 
known  Journalist  to  pablic  demmdation  of  ICr.  Ohase.  It  li  a  comfbrtable  thing  to 
add  that  he  aflerward  came  to  grief,  as  wss  to  he  expected. 
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pancTf  while  Governor.     He  estiinated  in  March,  1861,  that 
after  paying  this  indebtedness,  he  would  have  a  dear  property 
of  about  $65,000.    What  he  owned  paid  a  yearly  income  of 
from  $8,500  to  $4,500,  bnt  ont  of  this  were  to  be  paid  taxes  and 
cost  of  management — ^the  bnlk  of  it  being  in  Ohio,  and  a  small 
part  in  New  York.    Bat  the  depreciation  of  all  kinds  of  prop- 
erty growing  out  of  the  near  prospect  of  a  civil  war,  made  it  im- 
possible for  hiin  to  pay  his  debts  without  a  sacrifice  which  he 
felt  he  could  not  well  afford  to  make.    He  expected,  during  the 
six  years  of  his  second  senatorial  term,  by  the  exercise  of  econ- 
omy, some  practice  of  the  law,  and  some  sales,  to  pay  his  debts 
witiieut  serious  loss.    But  this  expectation  was  of  course  de- 
feated by  his  appointment  as  Secretaiy  of  the  Treasury.   Under 
these  circumstances  he  thought  himself  warranted  in  procuring 
a  loan  from  New  York  friends — ^who  would  neither  misunder- 
stand nor  misconstrue  his  application.   These  friends  were  Hiram 
Barney  and  Charles  H.  Marshall.   Mr.  Barney  loaned  him  $5,000, 
and  Mr.  MarRhall  $20,000.    His  wish  was  to  relieve  his  mind 
from  anxiety  and  embarrassment,  and  his  property  from  incum- 
brance, until  he  could  make  such  disposition  of  portions  of  it  as 
would  enable  him  to  pay  his  debts  without  the  large  sacrifice  he 
would  be  compelled  to  make  if  he  did  not  obtain  a  loan.    Bat 
even  if  forced  to  sacrifices,  he  thought  he  might  pay  all,  and 
still  be  worth  $50,000.    Mr.  Marshall  and  Mr.  Barney  were 
very  willing  to  advance  the  sum  he  required,  and  did  advance 
it,  and  took  his  notes ;  which,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  were  faith- 
fully paid  as  they  matured,  with  interest. 

Mr.  Chase  went  out  of  the  Treasury  Department  poorer 
than  when  he  entered  upon  its  administration ;  and  though  he 
might  have  made  millions,  had  he  so  chosen,  no  doubtful  penny 
ever  came  into  his  possession.  £[is  estate,  when  he  died,  was 
not  worth  more  than  $100,000,  perhaps  even  less ;  and  that  he 
was  worth  so  much,  at  the  end  of  a  life  of  never-flagging  labor, 
of  x)atient  economy,  and  of  perfectly  simple  habits,  was  chiefly 
due  to  accumulations  from  his  salary  as  Chief-Justice  during 
nine  years  of  even  greater  economy  and  more  simplicity  of  life 
than  he  had  formerly  practised. 

Just  before  the  war,  Mr.  Chase  had  $5,000  of  unemployed 
money,  which  he  intrusted  for  investment  to  his  old  firiend 
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Joshua  Haima,  of  Fittsbiug.  Mr.  Hanna  inreBted  it  in  stock  of 
the  Cleveland  &  Pittsbnig  Bailroad  Company,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  inyested  a  like  sun  of  hia  own  in  the  same  stock.  After 
the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  dereland  &  Pittsburg  stock  ad- 
vanced rapidly  in  value,  and  when  it  had  become  worth  100  per 
cent  more  than  had  been  paid  for  it,  Mr.  Hanna  sold  ont,  and 
advised  Mr.  Chase  to  sell  also.  Mr.  Chase  acted  npon  Mr. 
Banna's  advice,  and  made  $5,000  by  the  transaction.  He  told 
me  that  if  he  had  retained  the  stock  twelve  or  fifteen  months 
longer,  he  might  have  realized  $30,000  npon  his  small  invest- 
ment.   However,  he  felt  no  regrets  that  he  had  not  done  so. 

In  1867,  a  story  was  put  in  circulation  in  the  papers  to  the 
effect  that  Chief-Justice  Chase  had  accumulated  a  property  of 
$700,000.  Of  course  the  imputation  was  that  he  had  made  so 
large  a  fortune  by  a  corrupt  use  of  his  office  while  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury.  He  was  thoroughly  indignant  at  this,  and  on  the 
17th  of  August,  1867,  wrote  me  as  follows : 

^^  A  ietter  from  Colonel  Yan  Buren  informs  me  of  your  note 
to  the  World  in  vindication  of  me  against  this  libel  You  did 
not  let  me  know  of  this  good  deed  of  yours,  but  I  thank  you 
for  it  all  the  same. 

'^  Still,  I  am  not  willing  to  acknowledge  any  jurisdiction  of 
anybody  over  my  private  affairs.  What  does  it  concern  any  one 
whether  I  am  worth  seven  hundred  dollars  or  seven  millions  if  I 
have  wronged  nobody  and  misused  no  trustt  I  never  made  a 
cent  by  any  use  of  public  funds  or  by  any  knowledge  acquired 
in  a  public  capacity.  After  Congress  confided  in  me  great 
powera  which  would  enable  me,  if  so  inclined,  laigely  to  affect 
values  of  all  kinds,  I  wholly  abstained  from  speculations  of  every 
sort— even  from  the  most  lawful  and  innocent  transactions. 

^^  The  general  result  of  my  business  both  professional  and 
from  investments  more  or  less  permanent,  has  been  a  gradual 
improvement  in  my  condition,  especially  of ,  late  years  as  to  in- 
come, for  never  having  been  able  to  live  when  Senator,  Governor, 
and  Secretary,  on  my  salary,  and  practise  a  decent  hospitality, 
I  have  always  sought  to  convert  unproductive  property  into  pro- 
ductive, and  less  productive  into  more  productive.  The  im* 
provement  in  actual  value  is  so  slight,  that  I  would  willingly  ex- 
change  all  I  have  to-day  for  what  I  had  in  1843.    And  my  pri- 
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YBte  income  at  this  timey  though  laiger  than  when  I  became  Gt>T- 
emor  of  Ohio,  in  nominal  amoimti  ia  less  if  measu^  by  its  pur- 
chasing power.  I  will  very  willingly  take  $100,000  in  fiye-twen- 
ties  for  the  whole  of  my  property,  if  any  one  will  take*  it  and 
pay  my  debts.' 

^'  Let  my  calumniators  be  challenged  to  the  proof  of  a  cent 
gained  by  any  other  than  honest  means,  and  then  let  their  work 
be  exhibited ! '' 

XXL  No  doubt  Mr.  Chase  had  faults ;  but  they  ndther  les- 
sened his  personal  dignity  nor  alienated  the  affections  of  his 
friends.  They  yenerated  him  most  who  knew  him  best  For 
they  knew  what  manner  of  man  he  was :  that  he  hated  all  things 
mean,  or  false,  or  unchaste ;  that  he  was  blamelesB,  just,  tratb- 
ful,  abstaining  from  every  evil  deed ;  generous,  fearless  for 
right,  and  humane ;  honoring  God,  and  loving  his  fellow-men. 

*  Mr.  Ohise^t  whole  propgrty,  at  thai  time^  was  not  worth  more  than  about 
$80,000l  The  largeet  faioome  he  had  hi  any  one  year,  faidndhig  his  aaUry  as  Chlef- 
Jnstloe  (imtil  after  Congress  faiereased  It  hi  ISTS  to  |10,S00X  was  less  than  |1S,000 
measured  hi  paper  num^. 
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MB.  CHASE  was  mx  feet  two  inches  high,  with  a  frame 
and  figure  proportioned  to  hi/s  height.  He  had  a  singn- 
larly  impressLve  presenoe,  quite  indescribable  by  words.  It  was 
the  natural  nnconsdons  expression  of  the  will  which  dwelt 
within  him.  He  had  an  nnusaallj  laige  head ;  blue-gray  eves^ 
under  massive  brows ;  wide  nostrils  and  heavy  lips,  but  of  that 
peculiar  shape  which  shows  the  presence  of  great  firmness. 
He  was  remarkably  near-sighted,  and  was  sometimes  unable  to 
distinguish  intimate  acquaintances,  even  across  a  room.  He  had 
a  rapid  walk,  and,  in  going  from  one  place  to  another,  rarely 
stopped  on  the  way ;  and  was  one  of  those  few  men  who,  even 
in  crowds,  attract  general  observation.  When  he  used  to  pass 
through  the  halls  of  the  Treasniy,  meafelt  his  presence,  though 
it  was  unannounced,  and  an  involunta^  hush  always  followed 
upon  his  appearance. 

Incessant  labors  taxed  his  physical  resources  beyond  their 
power  to  respond.  As  early  as  December,  1868,  in  a  short  let- 
ter to  Mr.  Whitelaw  Beid,  he  said,  ^'  I  am  worked  beyond  what 
I  thought  possible,  and  I  endure,  and  am  well.  How  long  ? " 
The  warnings  of  friends  were  vain ;  but,  in  1869,  he  began  to 
feel  some  alarm.  He  rapidly  lost  flesh,  and,  in  the  spring  of 
1870,  he  felt  he  could  no  longer  disregard  repeated  indications 
of  danger. 

In  the  summer  of  that  year  he  went  West,  and  spent  some 
time  in  Minnesota,  with  the  hope  that  mental  rest  and  physical 
exercise  would  restore  what  had  been  lost  He  had  spent  his  life 
in-doors ;  he  was  now  imprudent  in  out-door  exposure.  How- 
ever,  he  enjoyed  the  excitements  of  these  now  experiences,  and 
thought  he  was  receiving  benefit  from  them,  but  they  hastened 
the  disaster  he  was  seeking  to  escape. 
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In  August  he  returned  to  the  East,  accompanied  by  Hr.  and 
Mrs.  Hoyt  (who  had  been  his  companions  in  the  West),  and^ 
upon  arriving  at  Niagara  Falls^  spent  a  day  or  two  at  that  place. 
They  left  Niagara,  in  the  two  o'clock  afternoon  train,  on  the  16th 
of  August    About  an  hour  afterward,  Mr.  Chase  was  observed 
suddenly  to  sway  and  fall  in  his  seat,  and  to  lose  command  of 
his  speech.    It  was  instantly  perceived  that  he  had  been  attacked 
by  paralysis.    The  train  was  stopped,  at  Eochester,  long  enough 
for  some  brief  medical  consultation,  but  it  was  thought  best — 
being  in  a  Pulhnan  car — ^to  continue  on  to  New  York.    On  aiv 
rival  in  that  dty,  August  17th,  a  medical  examination  developed 
that  the  attack  involved  the  whole  of  the  right  side,  from  crown 
to  toe ;  but  that,  although  serious,  it  was  not  necessarily  fataL 
After  remaining  in  New  York  about  a  week,  he  went  to  Narra- 
gansett,  the  country  residence  of  Governor  Sprague,  where  he 
remained  until  near  the  end  of  the  following  January.    His  im- 
provement at  Narragansett  was  surprisingly  rapid :  he  was  soon 
able  to  take  daily  outdoor  exercise,  sometimes  walking  four  to 
six  miles  in  a  day.    He  bent  his  great  will  to  the  work  of  recov* 
ery,  though  he  was  an  entirely  docile  patient,  and  followed  Dr. 
Perry's  directions  with  a  scrupulous  exactness.    Nothing  could 
be  more  noticeable,  however,  as  he  began  to  recover  his  strength, 
than  his  eager  impatience  to  get  back  again  to  work.    Still,  he 
very  well  knew  the  nature  and  danger  of  his  sickness,  and,  so 
soon  as  he  was  able  to  do  any  kind  of  labor,  he  proceeded  to  set 
*'  his  earthly  house  in  order." 

The  change  wrought  in  his  personal  appearance,  by  the  fear- 
ful malady  under  which  he  suffered,  was  rapid  and  extensive. 
His  hair  grew  white,  and  his  figure  became  greatly  attenuated ; 
but,  even  in  ruin,  he  retained  his  old  impressiveness  of  presence. 
He  was  patient  under  suffering,  and,  though  the  natural  impe- 
riousness  of  his  temper  would  sometimes  flame  out  for  a  mo- 
ment, there  was  something  inexpressibly  pathetic  in  his  resigna- 
tion,  and  the  constantly  gentle,  uncomplaining  way  in  which  he 
spoke  of  his  sickness.*    There  is  no  sight  more  ennobling  than 

*  **  It  18  one  of  the  least  pleasant  thoughts  connected  with  the  dose  of  Mr.  Chasers 
life  that  it  should  hare  been  sometimes  clouded  b  j  malice  or  thoughtlessness.  There 
sometimes  came  to  him  through  stray  newspaper  paragraphs,  or  chance  gossip,  some 
evidence  of  the  caprice  of  that  cheap  republican  gratitude  which  endures  only  so 
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that  of  a  strong  man  saddenly  stridcen  down  by  calamitji  bear- 
ing the  stroke  with  patience. 

At  the  dose  of  January,  1871|  he  went  to  New  York,  and 
remained  there,  nnder  treatment,  nntil  March,  when  he  returned 
to  Washington,  after  an  absence  of  more  than  eight  months. 

In  Jnne  he  went  to  St  Louis  Magnetic  Springs,  Michigan. 
He  spent  two  or  three  weeks  there.    Thence  he  went  to  Wau- 

long  M  the  pobKo't  ikitfaAil  Mrrant  it  of  nwB,  and  which,  when  there  it  a  falter  in 
the  hand  thai  wat  onoe  to  ttrong  and  readj,  demands  hit  dfanniHal.  But  it  Is  to 
the  credit  of  the  Ameriean  heart  that  moat  of  ns  remembered  the  senrioes  of  Sahnon 
P.  Chase^  and  that,  at  a  people,  we  dwdt  on  the  memoiy  of  this  ardnons  and  un- 
seUlsh  lift  whUe,  perhaps,  here  was  a  newspaper  gossiping  about  the  '  snooesdon,* 
oralawyergnunbUng  because  a  case  was  delayed.  These  things,  when  thej  pierced 
the  barriers  solidtoos  rdatiTes  and  friends  raised  annmd  him,  oonld  be  seen  to 
aflbet  him  deeplj,  though  he  never  confessed  it  But  be  bore  no  malice  for  them. 
It  was  with  no  bitterness,  then,  bnt  with  a  shrewd  and  kindlj  smile,  that  he  some- 
times said,  when  his  health  was  inqnlred  aboat,  *  Fm  not  rerj  weU,  bat  Fm  a  great 
deal  better  than  some  people  wish  I  was.* 

"  His  win  was  his  great  power.  This  fiicnlty  in  him,  probably  more  than  any 
other,  contributed  to  his  success.  It  was  dominating  and  indomitable ;  it  yielded 
to  no  man  and  to  no  force ;  ita  persistency  was  measured  only  by  the  length  of  the 
task  to  be  accomplished,  and  ita  firmness  increased  with  the  weight  of  interests  that 
depended  upon  it,  and  while  it  no  doubt  shortened  his  life,  it  again  prolonged  it. 
The  tension  of  the  war  was  wonderfblly  sustained,  the  strong  iHll  ruled  triumphant 
OTer  the  strong  body ;  but  it  was  a  strain  which  could  not  last  forerer.  Then  fol- 
lowed the  intense  application  to  books  and  work  which  succeeded  his  accession  to 
the  bendi,  and  the  oomoined  wd^t  soon  began  to  telL  All  through  these  exciting 
and  arduous  periods  he  held  himsdf  firmly  to  his  post  Then  came  the  great  shock 
that  prostrated  him,  and  first  set  the  term  beyond  which  he  could  hardly  endure. 
At  this,  the  iHll  turned  to  repair  hs  own  rsTages. 

^  All  its  old  force  was  now  bent  in  the  oppodte  direction  of  recoTering  his  health. 
His  food,  his  hours  of  rising,  ezerdse,  retiring,  his  continuance  at  work  were  regu- 
lated  with  predsion  and  the  rules  Inflexibly  kept  By  this  careftil  mfaiistering;  he 
slowly  brought  himself  up  to  comparatiTe  strength,  and  finally  fidriy  lifted  himsdf 
upon  the  bendL  It  is  a  question  whether  his  wisest  course  would  not  hsTe  been  to 
pass  the  rest  of  his  days  in  quiet;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt,  from  a  number  of 
his  expressions,  that  had  Congress  paised  a  law  permitting  the  retirement  of  Judges 
at  sixty-fiTe  upon  thdr  salaries,  he  would  hsTe  seriously  conddered  the  wisdom  of 
such  a  step.  He  certainly  at  one  time  fdt  an  interest  In  l^gidation  looldng  to  that 
end.  But  while  he  was  on  the  actlTe  roll,  he  was  too  proud  to  seem  neglectiVil  of 
his  work,  and  too  consdentious  to  recdre  eren  the  disgraceful  stipend  the  republic 
doles  out  to  her  ser?ants,  without  rendering  what  equiralent  he  could.  That  was 
rendered  scrupulously  to  the  Tery  last;  and,  conddering  the  faithfbl  industry  of  his 
whole  career  and  the  hdgfat  and  nobility  of  that  memorable  life  and  figure,  thero 
was,  after  all,  something  fitting  in  the  sudden  crash  with  which  he  went  down.**— - 
DncAKXST  Llotd^  **Bome'Li/$  of  8tdmm  FMland  ChtueJ" 
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kesha,  WiBConsin,  to  drink  the  waters  of  the  Bethesda  Springs. 
He  derived  some  benefit  from  his  stay  at  WankeBh%  which  lasted 
somewhat  more  than  two  months. 

He  began  his  return  eastward  in  September,  stopping  several 
days  at  Chicago.  He  spent  two  days  also  at  the  Boman  Oatholic 
University  of  l^otre  Dame,  at  South  Bend,  Indiana,  where  he 
made  a  short  address  to  the  students ;  and  a  couple  of  days  at 
Cleveland.  From  that  dty  he  went  to  the  home  of  his  old 
friend  and  co-laborer  in  the  antislavery  cause,  Oerrit  Smith,  at 
Peterboro',  New  York,  and  spent  nearly  a  fortnight  in  the  house 
of  that  noble-hearted  philanthropist 

Tie  arrived  again  in  Washington  in  October,  so  far  recovered 
as  to  feel  warranted  in  resuming  his  official  labors,  which  he  did, 
and  occupied  his  seat  in  the  Supreme  Court  during  the  whole  of 
the  term  of  1871  and  1872,  and  also  that  of  1872  and  1878.  He 
performed  his  full  share  of  the  regular  business,  and  read  a  num- 
ber of  opinions,  all  of  them  showing  that  his  mental  faculties 
were  as  dear  and  vigorous  as  at  any  time  in  his  life.  He  walked 
from  his  country-place,  Edgewood — about  two  and  a  half  miles 
from  Washington — ^into  the  dty  and  back  again,  almost  daily,  in 
all  kinds  of  weather,  and  exhibited  surprising  physical  vigor  and 
endurance. 

But  toward  the  dose  of  the  term,  in  March  and  April,  1878, 
his  strength  manifestly  diminished.  ^^  During  the  last  few  days 
he  sat  in  court,"  says  Mr.  Uoyd,  *^  a  sudden  weakness  surprised 
him.  His  walk  was  not  so  firm ;  his  breath  hardly  lasted  the 
ascent  of  Capitol  Hill,  which  his  feet  had  trodden  for  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century.  His  voice  was  weaker ;  his  manner,  always 
considerate,  but  sometimes  abrupt  through  nervousness  or  ill- 
ness, became  gentler  and  kinder  every  day.  His  very  sUenee 
was  benignant.  On  the  last  day  the  court  was  in  session,  he 
relinquished  his  place  to  his  venerable  friend  and  associate,  Jus- 
tice Clifford,  and  remained  seated  at  his  side,  for  the  first  and 
last  time  of  his  life  resting  his  head  all  day  upon  his  hand. 
What  thoughts  oppressed  him,  or  what  shadow  of  the  disaster  so 
fast  approaching  drew  its  pall  over  his  spirit,  no  man  may  know. 
In  a  little  more  than  a  week  from  that  day  his  body  lay  in  that 
very  chamber  robed  in  a  more  awful  di^ty  than  it  had  ever 
worn  in  life." 
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A  few  days  after  this,  on  Saturday  the  3d  of  MaJj  1873,  Mr. 
Chase  left  Waflhington  for  Kew  York,  with  a  view  to  visit  Mrs. 
Hojt  in  that  dtji  and  Mrs.  Spragae  at  her  home  in  Bhode 
Island,  and  some  relatiyes  in  l^ew  England,  and  to  proceed 
thence  to  Colorado,  to  spend  a  part  of  the  summer  in  that  Ter- 
ritory. He  reached  iN'ew  York  that  same  evening,  and  went 
directly  to  the  house  of  his  son-in-law,  Mr.  Williian  S.  Hoyt, 
on  West  Thirty-third  Street  He  showed  no  unusual  signs  of 
&tigue  or  weidmess.  On  Sunday  he  listened  to  a  sermon  by 
Bev.  John  Hall,  a  Presbyterian  deigyman,  in  the  church  at 
the  comer  of  Fifth  Avenue  and  Nineteenth  Street  On  Mon- 
day he  was  quite  well;  and  walked  out  and  made  some  brief 
visits,  and  some  friends  qpent  Monday  evening  with  him.  The 
talk  was  chiefly  upon  political  topics,  especially  with  reference 
to  Southern  affidrs.  He  retired  to  his  chamber  at  about  half- 
past  nine  o'clock,  apparently  well  and  certainly  quite  cheer- 
f uL  Before  going  to  bed  he  wrote  two  characteristic  letters. 
In  one,  addressed  to  Colonel  Bichard  C.  Parsons,  at  Cleve- 
land, he  said :  ^^  Since  the  adjournment,  which  came  none 
too  soon,  I  have  made  my  way  to  Kew  York,  and  am  passing 
two  or  three  days  with  Mrs.  Hoyt  It  seems  odd  to  be  so  en- 
tirely out  of  the  world  in  the  midst  of  this  great  Babylon ;  but 
I  am  too  much  of  an  invalid  to  be  more  than  a  cipher.  Some- 
times I  feel  as  if  I  were  dead,  though  alive*.  I  am  on  my  way  to 
Boston,  where  I  am  to  try  a  treatment,  from  which  great  re- 
sults are  promised ;  but  I  expect  little.  The  lapse  of*  sixty-five 
years  is  hard  to  cure."  In  the  second,  addren^d  to  his  niece, 
Mrs.  Alice  Skinner  Stebbins,  of  Boston,  he  said :  ^  My  dear  Alice 
— ^I  came  here  on  Saturday,  and  will  come  on  to  Boston  Wednes- 
day or  Thursday  next,  if  you  write  me  that  you  can  receive  me 
without  the  slightest  inconvenience.  Mind ;  I  insist  that  you  do 
not  disturb  yourselves  in  the  least  K  you  have  a  spare  room,  I 
will  gladly  occupy  it — ^nothing  more.  All  I  want  from  you  is 
love.  I  crave  affection  and  its  manifestations,  but  I  do  not  want 
to  have  my  ease  consulted,  while  those  who  consult  it  change 
any  of  their  arrangements  for  that  purpose.  Do  I  make  myself 
understood!  Will  you  love  me,  and  take  no  trouble-about  me? 
I  shall  have  William  with  me:  my  young  man,  who  was  with 
me  last  summer.    My  love  to  Mr.  Stebbins  and  to  our  cousins. 
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Most  affectionatelj  your  uncle,  S.  P.  Chase.''  Then,  after  read- 
ing a  chapter  in  the  Bible,  as  was  his  costonii  and  a  tew  pages 
in  a  book  of  sermonsi  and  night  prayers,  he  lay  down  in  the  bed 
from  which  he  never  came  forth  a  Uving  man. 

In  the  morning  his  attendant,  William  Joioe,  on  entering^ 
the  chamber,  found  Mr.  Chase  in  an  apparently  calm  and  easy 
slumber.  William  opened  one  of  the  windows,  and  then  turned 
again  toward  the  sleeping  Chief-Justice.  He  thought  he  saw 
Mr.  Chase  make  an  effort  to  speak.  He  went  to  the  bedside, 
and,  greatly  alarmed  at  Mr.  Chase's  appearance,  called  for  help. 
Medical  assistance  was  immediately  summoned;  and  upon  ex- 
amination it  was  found  that  Mr.  Chase  had  sustained  a  second 
shock  of  paralysis,  which,  from  its  great  severity,  must  soon 
prove  f ataL 

He  lingered,  unconscious,  until  about  ten  o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  the  next  day.  May  7th,  when  he  died  without  a 
straggle.  His  daughters  and  their  husbands,  Governor  Sprague 
and  Mr.  Hoyt,  were  present,  together  with  the  medical  attend- 
ants. Doctors  Perry  and  Metcalf,  Mr.  Hiram  Barney,  Mr.  Edwin 
Hoyt  and  the  Chief -Justice's  long-time  faithful  attendant,  Wil- 
liam Joice. 

Although  the  Chief-Justice's  death  was  not  wholly  unexpect- 
ed, it  was,  after  all,  a  great  shock  to  the  public,  and  occasioned 
'  a  profound  feeling  throughout  the  country.  Resolutions  by 
public  bodies,  by  courts  and  assembled  members  of  the  bar,  and 
by  private  citizens,  in  all  the  cities  and  principal  towns,  showed 
that  the  nation  felt  a  genuine  sense  of  thoj^eatness  of  its  loss. 

The  body  of  the  Chief-Justice  lay  in  state  in  the  Episcopal 
Church  of  St.  Gteorge,  in  New  York,  from  Friday  morning,  May 
9th,  until  the  evening  of  the  next  day.  Several  thousand  citi- 
zens visited  the  church  to  look  upon  him  for  the  last  time ; 
and  most  of  them  went  because  they  honored  him. 

On  Saturday  afternoon  funeral  services  were  held  in  the 
same  church.  A  vast  congregation  assembled;  among  them 
were  the  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  several  of  Mr. 
Chase's  associates  in  the  Supreme  Court,  members  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Cabinet,  Senators  of  the  United  States,  foreign  minis- 
ters, members  of  the  House  of  Eepresentatives,  oflScers  of  the 
army  and  navy,  and  distinguished  citizens  from  all  parts  of  the 
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country-  The  pall-bearers  were  Gideon  WelleSi  a  surviving  as- 
sociate in  Mr.  Lincoln's  Cabinet,  Gerrit  Smith,  Hamilton  Fish, 
General  Sherman,  General  McDowell,  William  M.  Evarts, 
Charles  O'Conor,  Whitelaw  Eeid,  William  F.  Havemeyer,  Hi- 
ram Barney,  and  John  J.  Cisco.  The  Bev.  Dr.  Hall,  to  whose 
eloquent  words  only  five  days  before  the  Chief-Jnstice  had  at- 
tentively listened,  now  delivered  over  his  mortal  part,  a  funeral 
discourse  of  great  solemnity  and  impressiveness.  His  text  was, 
*^  The  grass  withereth,  the  flower  fadeth,  but  the  word  of  our 
Gk)d  shall  stand  forever.'' 

That  night  the  body  was  taken  to  Washington,  where  it  ar- 
rived on  Sunday  morning  the  11th  of  May.  It  was  placed  with- 
in the  bar  of  the  Supreme-Court  room,  upon  the  same  catafalque 
upon  which,  eight  years  before,  the  body  of  President  Lincoln 
had  laid  in  state. 

On  Monday  the  dosing  funeral  services  were  held  in  the  Sen- 
aten^mber.  The  President  and  his  Cabinet  were  in  attend- 
ance, as  were  also  a  great  number  of  other  distinguished  persons. 
The  chaplain  of  the  Senate,  the  Bev.  Dr.  O.  H.  TifEany,  deliv- 
ered an  oration  over  the  body,  b^pnning  with  the  words,  ^^  The 
life  of  a  great  man  is  a  great  lesson ;  the  death  of  a  great  man  is 
a  great  loss ;  the  dying  of  a  great  man  is  amysterious  lesson  of 
woe.'* 

From  the  Senate-chamber  the  body  was  borne  to  its  tempo- 
rary resting-place  in  the  vault  of  the  chapel  in  Oak-Hill  Cemeteiy 
at  Georgetown.  The  sidewalks  along  Pennaylvama  Avenue  and 
other  streets  were  filled  with  people,  and  all  the  departments  of 
government  were  closed  and  draped  in  mourning,  and  the  flags 
on  the  public  buildings  and  on  many  private  ones  were  at  half- 
mast.  A  hundred  carriages  followed  the  hearse.  At  the  mor- 
tif&ry  chapel  was  read  the  beautiful  and  impressive  burial  service 
of  the  Episcopal  Church,  ending  with  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  a 
benediction,  and  then,  near  sunset,  the  casket  was  lowered  into 
the  vault ;  and  thus,  from  human  sight  forever,  was  hidden  all 
that  was  mortal  of  Saiacon  Pobtland  Chase. 


40 
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NOTES  TO  CHAPTER  LIL 

Oeneral  Oa/tfldd  to  Mr.  Sehueken. 

**  WAnmr«iov,  Jprii  SO;  18TL 

^  In  the  month  of  September,  1 862, 1  was  ordered  to  Washington  bj  the 
Secretary  of  War,  and  remained  in  that  city  on  military  duty  until  the  fol- 
lowing Jannary.  Daring  seyeral  weeks  of  September,  October,  and  No- 
yembor,  I  was  the  guest  of  Mr.  Chase,  and  was  permitted  to  share  his 
morning  and  eyeniz^  studies  and  discussions  on  miandal  questions  He 
was  at  that  time  laymg  the  foundation  of  the  national  Ixmking  syatem, 
and  a^usting  it  to  the  financial  machinery  of  the  Goremment 

**  It  was  a  great  privilege  to  be  permitted  to  share  his  studies,  to  know 
the  grounds  on  which  his  policy  was  based,  and  to  watch  its  derelopmeiit 
as  it  grew  into  shape.  He  did  not  enter  on  the  study  in  the  spirit  of  doe- 
mati^,  but  was  willing  to  learn,  from  all  classes  of  men,  whateyer  would 
aid  him  in  the  solution  of  the  great  problem.  It  was  his  habit  to  invite  to 
his  house  men  of  theoretical  and  practical  knowledge,  and  to  draw  upon 
their  studies  and  experience.  I  have  a  yiyid  recollecuon  of  many  of  those 
conyersations,  and  to  them  I  am  able  to  trace  many  of  the  arguments  by 
which  Me.  Chase  enforced  his  views  in  his  annual  reports  and  in  his  letters 
to  Congress. 

"  Nothing  impressed  me  more  than  the  great  reluctance  with  which  he 
consented  to  a  departure  from  the  standard  of  value  recognized  by  the  Con- 
stitution. The  pressing  necessities  of  the  war  alone  induced  him  to  rec- 
ommend the  enlargement  of  the  currency  which  was  authorized  about  that 
time.  I  recollect  his  saving  that,  specie  payments  being  suspended,  the 
next  best  thing  to  specie  was  a  bond  whose  interest  was  payable  in  gold 
and  the  principal  finally  r^eemable  in  gold.  About  that  time  a  dmce 
was  adopted  to  prevent  the  counterfeiting  of  fiuctional  currency,  by  the 
process  of  bronzinff  the  paper  on  which  the  engraved  impression  was  after- 
ward printed.  This  bronze  or  gilt  impression  was  in  circular  form,  and 
on  one  occasion  Mr.  Chase,  in  answer  to  a  gentleman  who  asked  why  this 
was  done,  said  that,  as  he  was  in  favor  of  specie  payments,  he  was  deter- 
mined that  his  paper  money  should  have  at  least  a  metallie  ring. 

**  During  the  period  to  which  I  have  referred,  the  principle  of  our  sey- 
eral State  bank  systems  formed  an  interesting  topic  of  discussion ;  and  etich. 
evening  brought  into  the  Secretary's  library  a  &;rou^  of  brilliant  men  whose 
conversations  and  discussions  were  directed  by  him  into  the  line  of  his 
studies.  It  was  peculiarly  interesting  to  me  to  see  the  plan  grow  under 
his  hands,  and  to  trace  the  additions  and  modifications  that  were  made 
from  time  to  time  by  the  suggestions  of  the  friends  who  gathered  about 
him. 

^*  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  during  that  period,  I  heard  no  exnression 
of  a  desire  or  even  a  purpose  to  tolerate  a  continued  suspension  or  specie 
payments.  Every  effort  was  made  so  to  guard  the  paper  issues  that  they 
should  be  speedily  redeemed  and  the  old  standard  restored. 

**  We  cannot  too  frequently  recur  to  that  formative  period,  and  to  the- 
necessities  which  compelled  and  the  purposes  which  guided  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  policy  then  established.  The  national  banking  system  was 
intended  by  Mr.  Chase  aS  a  permanent  reform  of  our  currency ;  but  it  was 
all  the  while  understood  that  the  Government  would,  at  the  earliest  possi- 
ble moment,  withdraw  from  the  banking  business,  by  ceasing  to  be  a  direct 
issuer  of  currency.  The  greenbacks  were  the  result  of  the  extremest 
necessity.    The  Secretary  took  occasion  of  this  necessity,  to  reform  the  cur- 
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rencj,  and  establiBh  a  permaneiit  lyfteiii  of  bankiiig,  baaed  on  the  bnainesa 
of  the  country,  which  he  beliered  would  be  a  gieat  national  blearing. 

**Beridea  hit  attention  to  pnblio  qneations,  he  coltiyated  and  enjoyed, 
with  a  keen  reliBh,  the  oompamonahip  <^  booka,  and  waa  fiimiliar  with  the 
great  maatera  of  literature. 

«( I  remember  an  incident  which  illoatrmted  hia  intimate  knowledoe  of 
Tennyaon.  In  1859,  when  he  waa  abont  to  retire  firom  the  goyemor^p  of 
Ohio,  aome  frienda  were  expreaaing  their  ref(ret  that  the  State  ahould  foae 
hia  aerricea.  One  of  the  company  aaid:  'We  ahall  not  loae  hia  aenrieea. 
We  look  ahead — 

"  And  troat  the  larger  hope.** ' 

'^Mr.  Chaae,  recognizinff  the  quotation  from  Tennyaon^  *In  Memoriam,' 
inatantiy  replied :  *  I  am  gud  you  did  not  quote  the  whole  lino— 

^And/ain/Zy  troat  the  Urger  hope.  ^' 

''Few  men  realized  more  ftdly  than  he  the  truth,  ao  well  expreaaed  by 
Emeraon«  that '  there  ia  no  hour  of  Tezation  which,  on  a  Uttie  reflection, 
will  not  find  diyerrion  and  relief  in  the  /tftmry.' 

"While  I  waa  with  him,  he  frequentiy  threw  off  the  burdena  of  aweary 
day,  by  reading  aloud,  or  repeating  from  memory,  the  ezqnirite  yeraea  of 
Teumon,  Coyentry  Patmore,  and  other  maatera  of  aong.  Me  exhibited  a 
playful  and  childlike  apirit  in  hia  honra  of  recreation,  which  waa  in  curioua 
and  yery  intereatiliff  contraat  with  hia  aeyere  exterior  aa  a  public  man.  I 
hope  your  book  will  giye  to  the  public  that  yiew  of  hia  characteriatica  aa  a 
reader  and  conyeraationaliat  with  which  only  hia  intimate  fHenda  were  ac- 
quainted. 

''  Hoping  aoon  to  aee  your  yolume  in  print,  I  am,  yery  truly  youra, 

''J.  A.  Qabfisld.'' 

Esetrottfnm  Mr.  IXo^^%  Ariide^  ^^Eme-Hfe  qf  Salman  Bofiland  OkateJ* 

in  AtUmiie  MimtM^,  Ifcumber^  1878. 

<(  During  the  latter  yeara  of  hia  life,  but  before  hia  paralytic  attack,  a 
yearning  came  oyer  him,  aa  it  cornea  to  ao  many  loyera  of  Nature,  to  renew 
hia  old  acqudntanceahip  with  her  in  aome  retreat  guarded  fivm  the  buay 
aighta  and  aounda  of  a  city.  The  apot  aelected  flir  nia  countiy-home  waa 
neceaaarily  near  enough  to  town  to  permit  daily  and  conyenient  attendance 
at  court,  and  yet  waa  diatant  enough  to  withdraw  him  from  buatle,  and 
retired  enough  to  ahelter  him  horn  intruaion.  It  waa  no  iooonriderable 
domain  either;  ita  fifty-fiye  acrea  came  to  be  dubbed  familiarly  'The 
Duchy.'  It  Ilea  about  two  milea  from  the  city,  directly  north  of  the  Capi- 
tol, and  haa  long  been  known  aa  a  tract  which  it  waa  propoaed  to  turn  into 
a  aummer  reridence  for  the  Prerident,  at  leaat  one  resolution  to  this  effect 
haying  been  introduced  into  the  Senate  before^e  war,  with  the  deeign,  it 
ia  aaid,  of  placing  the  new  Executiye  manrion  where  the  house  of  the 
Chief-Juatice  8to<KL  Thia  houae,  thouffh  built  many  yeara  before,  could 
hftfdty  haye  been  iaahioned  more  to  ma  taatea.  Ita  oimenriona  were  ao 
generous  that  ita  building  ia  aaid  to  haye  been  interrupted  for  a  time  by 
lack  of  money,  the  fiither  of  the  fhture  owner  admitting  that  he  had 
'  agreed  to  pay  for  a  houae.  but  not,*  aaid  he, '  for  a  capitol.*  It  ia  a 
plain,  masriye,  three-story  brick  house,  with  nothiog  of  modem  architect- 
ural frippery  about  it ;  a  house  of  ample  halls,  broad  staircases,  lofty 
ceilings,  elaborate  and  old-fashioned  mouldings,  and  walls  that  might 
stand  for  centuries.  But  its  rite  is  its  chief  beauty.  It  rises  boldly  from 
the  brow  of  a  hill,  which  slopes  rapidly  down  in  nont  and  on  both  sides. 
Go  either  hand,  the  ground  aescenas  to  rise  again  in  hills,  oyer  which  the 
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ChiefJastice  spent  many  an  hour  in  leisurely  walkB.    In  front,  it  fiills  ab- 
ruptly down  and  rolls  away  toward  the  Potomac,  between  two  gentle 
ranges  of  hills;  this  defile,  widening  as  it  adranoes,  opens  foil  npon  the 
city,  with  its  houses  glistening  clean  and  white  in  the  son,  while  the  Capi- 
tol, in  simple  mijesty,  is  the  vanishing^-point  of  the  pictore.    It  is  a  most 
beautiAil  yiew,  and,  unromantic  as  it  is,  has  all  the  moods  wilder  soenea 
are  so  rich  in.    Ko  yicissitude  of  stonn  or  cloud  can  rob  it  of  its  beauty. 
In  the  mist  and  haze  of  morning,  the  bright,  fhll  glow  of  noon,  the  thick- 
eninji^  gloom  of  dusk,  it  still  held  its  charm;  and,  in  all  its  phases,  the 
Capito^  in  which  so  much  of  the  life-work  of  the  yeteran  statesman  had 
been  done,  was  the  centre  around  which  the  landscape  seemed  to  group 
itselt    Jn  this  beautifol  spot  he  lired  happily,  free  from  care,  thou|^  not 
from  labor.    He  set  himself^  with  all  the  eaffemess  of  a  convert,  to  leant 
the  ways  of  farmer-life,  watching  with  an  enthusiast's  care  the  adranoe  of 
his  fruits  and  crops,  walking  &ily  over  his  little  territory  to  inspect  its 
condition,  and  often  pushing  into  the  woods  and  out  on  the  hills  beyond. 
It  was  a  dmple  and  unostentatious  life,  with  nothing  to  mar  its  quietude.^ 


Be9,  Dr.  McMwrdy  to  Mr,  Sekueken, 

"Ohkuso,  S^iUmbm'  SQ^  1818. 

'';•••  MyacQuaintancewithMr.  Chase  began  with  the  first  couTention 
held  at  the  capitu  of  Ohio,  for  the  formation  of  a  new  political  party,  in 
which  he  was  the  principal  actor.  Our  intimacy  continu^  until  his  death. 
Shortly  after  our  second  annual  Liberty  Conyention  in  Ohio,  he  wrote  me 

thus :  *'  Mr. was  wrong.    We  haye  nothing  to  gain  for  our  cause  firom 

the  ordinary  political  management  of  parties.  Our  principles,  our  cause, 
Gkd,  and  the  people,  must  m  our  reliances.  We  shall  succeed  simply  be- 
cause we  are  ri^ht,  using  only  such  means  as  are  worthy  of  our  cauae. 
Qreat  and  prevailing  our  party  may  become,  but  let  the  period  of  its  im- 

Surity — ^if  it  must  come— follow  the  attainment  of  its  great  object'  .  •  . 
.gain,  and  not  long  after,  he  wrote :  *  Uniyersal  freedom  should  and  will 
be  accompanied  by  uniyersal  brotherhood,  and  unrestricted  commercial 
intercourse.  .  .  .  lliere  is  a  Christian  view  to  take  of  eyery  question 
usually  regarded  as  merely  financial  or  political.  The  precepts  of  the 
Great  Master^  and  the  welmre  of  the  people,  must  eyer  be  considered,  to 
make  our  nation  in  all  things  the  exemplar  and  the  guide  to  a  higher  and 
nobler  life  among  the  nations.'  Referring  to  the  efforts  for  his  nomination 
at  Chicago  in  1860,  he  wrote :  '  I  do  not- Uke,  and  cannot  approye  of  some 
things.  They  are  beyond  mj  control  .  /  .  Howeyer  desiraole  the  result 
to  my  friends  and  to  me,  it  is  yaluable  and  ayailable  only  as  secured  by 
the  most  eleyated  means.  Personal  success  is  only  desirable  to  me  with 
that  of  the  principles  and.  measures  to  which  I.haye  consecrated  my  life. 
.  .  .  OfSce  IS  only  to  be  desired  as  a  means  to  an  end.'  After  his  accea- 
sion  to  a  place  in  Mr.  Lincoln's  Cabinet,  he  wrote :  *  God  may  humble  ns, 
.and  teach  us  our  dependence  upon  Him,  but  I  feel  assured  that  He  will 
make  ua  a  fi'ee  and  united  people.  He  will  teach  ^s  the  Lenten  lesson : 
Undo  the  hurden$  and  let  the  oppreeeed  gofree,^  When  three  stalwart  rebel 
prisoners  were  brought  into  Washington  from  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run, 
as  they  passed  by  Willard's,  missiles  were  hurled  at  them  by  some  of  the 
excited  New  York  Zouayes,  as  it  was  supposed.  The  crowd  became  so 
furious  that  the  guards  bore  their  charge  into  the  basement  of  the  Treasury 
buildinff  for  safety.  The  yenerable  Bishop  McDyaine,  of  Ohio,  was  walk- 
in^  with  me,  near  the  Treasury,  and  he  said:  ^This  is  not  right;  some- 
thing must  be  done.'    Impulsiyely  I  exhorted  the  crowd  from  the  Treasury 
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stepSi  VTghig  them  to  be  orderly  and  oniet,  and  not  to  injure  the  penoni 
of  the  prisoners,  and  appealing  to  thor  sense  of  honor  and  militwy  pro- 
priety. Mr.  Chase,  hetfing  of  this,  wrote  me:  *Iam  sorry  I  did  not  know 
at  the  time  of  yonr  noble  exertion*  .  .  .  How  difficult  to  erer  act  accord- 
ing to  mle  and  principle !  We  axe  prone  to  be  carried  away  b^  the  pas- 
sions of  the  moment,  and  to  forget  that  these  are  miu^ded  men,  under 
the  influence  of  selfish  and  unpatriotic  leaden,  and  educated  under  local 
influences  and  sentiments.  Our  prisoners  must  be  trusted  with  humanity, 
and  under  the  promptings  of  an  adyanced  Christian  sentiment.  BT  war 
cannot  be  prevented,  its  horrors  may  be  mitigated,  and  its  curse  dimin- 
ished.' When,  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  he  was  sorely  pressed  to  eject 
^  from  office  one  who  was  greatly  censureo.  he  wrote :  'I  Imow  it  would 

*  saye  me  great  annoyance  to  yield  to  their  wishes;  but has  been  fkith- 

Ail  to  every  trust  renosed  in  him,  and  is  free  fWmi  sU  the  charses  alleged 
against  bim.    I  shall  maintain  his  cause,  and  persist  in  being  ms  unflinch- 
inff  friend.'    Writing  of  the  efforts  made  to  bring  his  name  before  the 
Bidtimore  Convention,  in  1804,  he  said :  *  I  will  consent  to  the  use  of  my 
name,  if  it  shall  be  developed  that  I  am  the  choice  of  the  party,  bat  I  will 
not  consent  to  its  use  beyond  the  ascertaining  of  the  popular  will,  and  in 
no  case  to  distract  the  party  and  nation.    I  cannot  use  my  official  power 
to  ii^ure  another  or  benefit  myself  poliUcally.'    And,  after  he  was  Chidf- 
Justice,  of  certain  strictures  he  wrote :  '  I  am  not  disturbed  by  the  criti- 
cisms of  my  opinions  and  the  imputations  of  unworthy  motives.     I  leave 
my  vindication  to  the  calm  Judgment  of  the  fhture.    lo  one  as  fiuniliar  as 
yourself  with  my  early  views,  you  will  see  perfect  consistency  and  ame- 
ment     Coisure  is  the  tax  which  a  man  Mys  for  eminence  in  ]K>6inon.' 
And  of  the  efforts  to  nominate  him  at  New  T ork,  in  1868,  he  wrote :  *  They 
may  noeidbly  be  successful.    For  the  sake  of  the  country  I  trust  they  may 
be;  for  thus  they  will  secure  a  new  departure,  and  union  and  liberty  will 
become  the  watchwords  of  the  whole  people,  and  growing  evils  will  be 
checked.'    In  June,  1868, 1  inclosed  him  a  note  from  a  prominent  Demo- 
crat, asking  his  political  views,  to  be  used  by  him  amouff  his  Democratic 
friends.     Mr.  Chase  sent  me  this  laconic  reply :  '  Washington,  June  84, 
1868.     Mt  deab  Doctob:  I  am  so  much  oppressed  by  correspondence 
that  I  can  only  take  time  to  thank  you  for  your  recent  note.    Tou  must 
excuse  me  from  any  exporition  of  my  poUti(»l  frdth  at  this  time ;  but  be- 
Heve  me,  very  sincerely  yours,  S.  P.  Chase.'     In  the  summer  of  1872,  he 
wrote  me,  that  he  prayed  daily  that  when  he  had  *  served  God  in  my  gen- 
eration, that  I  may  oe  gathered  unto  mj  fkthen,  having  the  testimony  of  a 
ffood  conscience ;  in  the  communion  of  the  Catholic  Church ;  in  the  confi- 
dence of  a  certain  faith ;  in  the  comfort  of  a  reasonable,  religious,  and 
lowly  life;  in  flivor  with  and  in  charity  with  all  the  world.'    And  finally, 
not  long  before  his  death :  '  I  cannot  confide  in  an  impersonal  idea,  but  m 
a  personal  God,  whose  touch  I  feel  and  whose  love  I  know ;  the  Good 
Shepherd  whose  rod  and  staff  comfort  me,  and  whose  smile  will  light  up 
the  valley.  .  .  .' 

"  Yours  very  truly,  R.  McMurdt." 

Mim  Bliaa  Cham  Whipple  to  Mr,  Behueken. 

*«Bofros,  JwM  S9,  ISTB. 

*'.  .  .  .My  earliest  recollections  of  my  unde,  the  late  Chief-Justice,  date 
back  to  the  time  when  my  grandmother  Chase  lived  in  Hopkinton,  N.  H. ; 
and  must  have  been  when  he  was  a  student  in  Mr.  Wirt's  omce  at  Washing- 
ton. He  was  on  a  visit  home,  to  attend  a  family  reunion,  at  which  I  was 
present. 

**  This  was  the  last  visit  he  ever  made  his  mother.  *  He  soon  after  went 
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to  Omdnnatif  where,  when  he  was  eetabliehed  in  bnsineflB,  he  made  ar- 
rangements to  haye  his  mother  and  sister  Helen  come  and  lire  with  him. 
Bnt,  alas !  he  was  doomed  to  disappointment;  for  the  mother  of  whom  he 
was  so  fond  and  so  prond  (mT  grandmother  was  an  ezceedinaly  beantifhl 
woman :  I  well  remember  her  loYely  &ce),  died  just  two  months  befbre  the 
time  fixed  for  her  departnre  firom  liew  lagland. 

^  My  mother  constantly  corresponded  with  my  uide  Salmon.  She  told 
me  how,  as  a  diild,  his  lore  of  reading^  would  lesd  him  to  stray  awar  from 
playmates,  and  seek  some  quiet  place  mih  little  Bessie  Marble--the  daoRh- 
ter  of  a  near  neighbor— and  read  stories  and  poetry  aloud  to  her.  My 
mother  told  me  that  once  when  her  father's  friend,  the  late  Jeremiah  Ma- 
son, of  Boston,  was  on  a  Tisit  at  Coniish,  that  gentleman  and  her  fiUher 
were  out  waUdnff,  and  came  unobserred  upon  little  Salmon,  who  was  utter- 
ly absorbed  in  his  book  (BjOllin's  'Ancient  History  *).  Grandfather  said,- 
'  Mason,  there  is  a  boy  who  would  rather  read  than  play  any  time.*  To 
which  Mr.  l^Mon  answered,  *  A  boy  with  a  head  like  that  will  certainly 
make  his  mark  in  the  world ;'  for  my  unde,  eren  as  a  boy,  was  noticeable 
for  the  massiyeness  of  his  head. 

'*  Shortly  after  the  death  of  his  first  wife  I  went  with  him  to  Ohio. 
EBs  family  then  consisted  of  himself^  his  ^ter  Hden,  his  little  motherless 
child,  S[itty,  Jenny'  Skinner  (another  niece),  and  mysdfl  He  did  a  great 
deal  of  his  law  work  at  home,  and  was  a  yery  dose  student.  He  neyer  re- 
tired until  after  ten  o'dock :  and  then  always  had  two  lonff  sperm-candles 
(there  was  no  gas  Ui  those  days)  placed  upon  the  table  at  his  oedside,  and 
when  the  momincr  came  there  would  rarely  be  more  than  two  or  three 
inches  of  the  can<ues  remaining  in  the  sticks.  I  think,  if  he  had  not  been 
so  dose  and  continuous  a  student,  he  miffht  jet  be  liying. 

^  He  was  yery  strict  at  that  time  of  his  life.  He  abominated  cards  and 
waltzes,  though  he  did  not  obiect  to  a  plain  quadrille.  There  was  no  going 
to  the  races  or  the  theatre  mr  any  member  of  his  fkmily.  He  was  yery 
religious ;  and  almost  puritanical  ui  his  obseryance  of  the  Sunday.  He 
would  not  eyen  allow  us  to  write  letters  on  Sunday. 

*^  Shortly  after  the  death  of  his  second  wife,  he  had  what,  I  do  not  doubt 
from  what  I  could  learn,  was  a  slip^ht  shock  of  paralysis.  He  was  a  good 
dM  alarmed,  for  manyof  his  rdatiyes  had  died  from  that  cause,  and  he  at 
once  made  his  will.  Me  felt  tiiat  he  had  inherited  the  disease.  He  was 
unconsdous  for  a  yery  short  time,  howeyer,  and  suffered  no  permanently 
ill  effects  from  the  attack.  .  .  . 

"From  your  friend  yery  truly, 

"Eliia  0.  Whipplb." 
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EULOGY  ON  MR  CHASE, 

DEUYZBED  BEIOBS  THE  ALUHSI  OV  DABTM0I7TH  OOLLEOB,  JUNE  94,  X8T4» 

BT  WILLIAM  M.  EYABTS. 


MB.  PKESIDENT  jjxd  Gsntlemxn,  the  Aluhni  of  Dast- 
MOUTH  College  :  Wheiii  not  many  weeks  Bince,  the  com- 
mittee of  jour  association  did  me  the  honor  to  invite  me  to 
present,  in  an  address  to  the  assembled  graduates  of  the  college, 
a  commemoration  of  the  life,  the  labors,  and  the  fame  of  the 
very  eminent  man  and  greatly  honored  scholar  of  your  disci- 
pline, lawyer,  orator,  senator,  minister,  magistrate,  whom  living 
a  whole  nation  admired  and  revered,  whom  dead  a  whole  na- 
tion laments,  I  felt  that  neither  a  just  sense  of  public  duty  nor 
the  obligations  of  personal  affection  would  permit  me  to  decline 
the  task.  Yielding,  perhaps  too  readily,  to  the  persuasions  of 
your  committee  that  somewhat  dose  professional  and  public 
association  with  the  Chief-Justice  in  the  later  years  of  his  life, 
and  the  intimate  enjoyment  of  his  personal  friendship,  might 
excuse  my  want  of  that  binding  tie  of  f  eUowship  in  a  commemo- 
ration, in  which  the  venerated  college  does  dutiful  honor  to  a 
son,  and  the  assembled  alumni  crown  with  their  affection  the 
memory  of  a  brother,  I  dismissed  also,  upon  the  same  persua- 
sion, all  anxious  solicitudes,  which  otherwise  would  have  op- 
pressed me,  lest  importunate  and  inextricable  preoccupations  of 
time  and  mind  should  disable  me  from  presenting  as  consider- 
able, and  as  considerate,  a  survey  of  the  eminent  character  and 
celebrated  career  of  Mr.  Chase  as  should  comport  with  them,  or 
satisfy  the  just  exigendes  of  the  occasion. 
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The  oommemoration  which  brings  ns  together  has  about  it 
nothing  funereal,  in  sentunent  or  observance,  to  darken  our 
minds  or  sadden  our  hearts  to4aj.  The  solemn  rites  of  sepnl- 
tnre,  the  sobbings  of  sorrowing  affection,  the  homage  of  public 
grief,  the  concourse  of  the  great  officers  of  state,  the  assem- 
blage of  venerable  judges,  the  processions  of  the  bar,  of  the 
clergj,  of  liberal  and  learned  men,  the  attendant  crowds  of 
citizens  of  every  social  rank  and  station,  both  in  the  great  city 
where  he  died,  and  at  the  national  capital,  have  already  graced 
his  burial  with  all  imaginable  dignity  and  unmeasured  rever- 
ence. To  prolong  or  renew  this  pious  office  is  no  part  of  our 
duty  to-day.  K or  is  the  maturity  or  nurture  which  the  collie 
gives  to  those  it  calls  its  sons,  bestowed  as  it  is  upon  their  mind 
and  character,  affected  by  the  death  of  the  body  as  is  the  heart 
of  the  natural  mother ;  nor  are  you,  his  brethren  in  this  foster 
care  of  the  spirit,  bowed  with  tiie  same  sense  of  bereavement 
as  are  natural  kindred.  The  filial  and  fraternal  relation  which 
he  bore  to  you,  the  college  and  the  alumni,  is  hardly  broken  by 
his  death,  nor  is  he  hidden  from  you  by  his  buriaL  His  com- 
pleted natural  life  is  but  the  assurance  and  perpetuation  of  the 
power,  the  fame,  the  example,  which  the  discipline  and  culture 
here  bestowed  had  for  their  object,  and  in  which  they  find 
their  continuing  and  ever-increasing  glory.  The  energy  here 
engendered  has  not  ceased  its  beneficent  activity,  the  torch  here 
lighted  still  diffuses  its  illumination,  and  the  fires  here  kindled 
still  radiate  their  heat. 

Kot  less  certain  is  it  that  the  spirit  of  this  commemoration 
imposes  no  task  of  vindication  or  defense,  and  tolerates  no  tone 
of  adulation  or  applause.  The  tenor  of  this  life,  the  manifesta- 
tion of  this  character,  was  open  and  public,  before  the  eyes  of 
all  men,  upon  an  eminent  stage  of  action,  displayed  constantly 
on  the  high  places  of  the  world.  "No  faculty  that  Mr.  Ohase 
possessed,  no  preparation  of  mind  or  of  spirit,  for  great  under- 
takings or  for  notable  achievements,  ever  failed  of  exercise  or 
exhibition  for  want  of  opportunity,  or,  being  exerdsed  or  ex- 
hibited, missed  commensurate  recognition  or  responsive  plaudits 
from  his  countrymen.  His  career  shows  no  step  backward, 
the  places  he  filled  were  all  of  the  highest,  the  services  he  ren- 
dered were  the  most  difficult  as  well  as  the  most  eminent.    If, 
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as  the  preacher  prodaimB^  ^^  time  and  chance  happeneth  to  all," 
the  times  in  which  Mr.  Chase  lived  permitted  the  widest  scope 
to  great  abilitiea  and  the  noblest  forms  of  public  service ;  and 
the  fortones  of  his  life  show  the  felicity  of  the  occasions  which 
befell  him  to  draw  out  these  abilities,  and  to  receive  these  ser- 
vices. Not  less  complete  was  the  ronnd  of  public  honors  which 
crowned  his  public  labors,  and  we  have  no  occasion,  here,  to 
lament  any  shortcomings  of  prosperity  or  favor,  or  repeat  the 
authentic  judgment  which  the  voices  of  his  countiymen  have 
pronounced  upon  his  fame. 

The  simple  office,  then,  which  seems  to  me  marked  out  for 
one  who  assumes  this  deputed  service  in  the  name  of  the  col- 
lege and  for  the  friends  of  good  learning,  is,  in  so  far  as  the 
just  limits  of  time  and  circumstance  will  permit,  to  expose  the 
main  features  of  this  celebrated  life,  ^^  to  decipher  the  man  and 
his  nature,"  to  connect  the  true  elements  of  his  character  and 
the  moulding  force  of  his  education  with  the  work  he  did,  with 
the  influence  he  wielded  in  life,  with  the  power  of  the  example 
which  lives  after  him,  and  always  to  have  in  view,  as  the  most 
fruitful  uses  of  the  hour,  his  relations  to  the  men  and  events  of 
his  times,  and,  not  less,  his  true  place  in  histoiy  among  the 
lawyers,  orators,  statesmen,  magistrates  of  the  land.  Vera  non 
veria  is  our  maxim  to<lay ;  truth,  not  words,  must  mark  the 
tribute  the  college  pays  to  the  sob^  dignity  and  solid  worth  of 
its  distingmshed  son. 

Bom  of  a  lineage,  which  on  the  father's  side  dates  its  Ameri- 
can descent  from  the  Puritan  emigration  of  1640,  and  on  the 
mother's^  finds  her  the  first  of  that  stock  native  to  this  country, 
the  son  of  these  parents  took  no  contrariety  of  traits  from  the 
union  of  the  blood  of  the  English  Puritans  and  the  Scotch  Cov- 
enanters, but  rather  harmonious  corroboration  of  the  character- 
istics of  both.  These,  sturdy  enough  in  either,  combined  in 
this  descendant  to  produce  as  independent  and  resolute  a  nature 
for  the  confiicts  and  labors  of  his  day,  as  any  experience  of  trial 
or  triumph,  of  proscription  or  persecution  suffered  or  resisted, 
had  required  or  supplied  in  the  long  history  of  the  contests  of 
these  two  congenial  races  with  priests  and  potentates,  with  prin- 
cipalities and  powers.  Nothing  could  be  less  consonant  with  a 
just  estimate  of  the  strong  traits  of  this  lineage,  than  which 
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neither  Hebrew,  nor  Grecian,  nor  Eoman  nnrture  has  wrong^t 
for  its  heroes  either  a  firmer  fibre  or  a  nobler  virtue,  than  to  aa- 
cribe  its  chief  power  to  enthnsiaam  or  fanaticism.  Plain,  sober, 
practical  men  and  women  as  they  were,  there  was  no  hard  detail 
of  eveiy-daj  life  that  they  were  not  eqnal  to,  no  patient  and 
cheerless  sacrifice  they  could  not  endnre,  no  vidssitade  of  adverse 
or  prosperous  fortune  which  they  could  not  meet  with  un- 
checked serenity.  If  it  be  enthusiasm  that  in  them  the  fear  of 
Gk)d  had  cast  out  the  fear  of  man,  or  fanaticism  that  they  placed 
^^  things  that  are  spiritually  discerned "  above  the  vain  shows 
of  the  world  of  sense,  in  so  far  they  were  enthusiasts  and  fanat- 
ics. In  every  stem  conflict,  in  every  vast  labor,  in  eveiy  intel- 
lectual and  moral  development  of  which  this  country  has  been  the 
scene,  without  fainting  or  weariness  they  have  borne  their  part, 
and  in  the  conclusive  triumph  of  the  principles  of  the  Puritans 
and  their  policies  over  all  discordant,  all  opposing  elements, 
which  enter  into  the  wide  comprehension  of  American  nation- 
ality, theirs  be  the  praise  which  belongs  to  such  well-doing. 

The  son  of  a  farmer — a  man  of  substance,  and  of  credit  with 
his  neighbors,  and  not  less  with  the  {>eople  of  Ids  State-  -young 
Chase  drew  from  his  boyhood  the  vigor  of  body  and  ot  mind 
which  rural  life  and  labors  are  well  calculated  to  nourish.  Sev- 
eral of  his  father's  brothers  were  graduates  of  this  coU^e,  and 
reached  high  positions  in  Church  and  State.  An  unpropitioua 
turn  of  the  commercial  affidrs  of  the  countiy  nipped,  with  its 
frost,  the  growing  prosperity  of  his  f ather|  whose  death,  soon 
following,  left  him,  in  tender  years,  and  as  one  of  a  numerous 
family,  to  the  sole  care  of  his  mother.  With  most  scanty  means, 
her  thrift  and  energy  sufiiced  to  save  her  children  from  igno- 
rance or  declining  manners ;  maintained  their  self-respect  and 
independence;  set  them  forth  in  the  world  well  disciplined, 
stocked  with  good  principles,  and  inspired  with  proud  and 
honorable  purposes.  To  the  praise  of  this  excellent  woman^ 
wherever  the  name  of  her  great  son  shall  be  proclaimed,  this, 
too,  shall  be  told  in  remembrance  of  her:  that  a  Christian's 
faith,  and  a  mother's  love,  as  high  and  pure  as  ever  ennobled 
this  most  famous  matrons  of  history,  stamped  the.  character  and 
furnished  the  education  which  equipped  him  for  the  labors  and 
the  triumphs  of  his  life.    One  cannot  read  her  letters  to  her  son 
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in  coU^  wiihont  the  deepest  emotion.  How  many  snch  women 
were  there,  in  the  pkin  ranks  of  Kew  England  life,  in  her  gen- 
eration I  How  many  are  there  now  1  Paying  marvelons  littie 
heed  to  the  diaciiBBion  of  women^  rights,  they  show  a  wonderful 
addiction  to  the  perf  ormanoe  of  women's  dnties. 

His  unde,  Bishop  Chase  of  Ohio,  assumed,  for  a  time,  the 
care  and  expense  of  his  education,  and  this  drew  him  to  the 
West,  where,  under  this  tutelage,  he  pursued  academic  studies 
for  two  years.  At  the  end  of  this  time  he  returned  to  his 
mother's  charge,  entered  the  junior  dass  of  Dartmouth  Collie, 
and  graduated  in  the  year  1826,  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  The 
only  significance,  in  its  impression  on  his  future  life,  of  this  brief 
guardianship  of  the  Western  Bishop,  was  as  the  determining  in- 
fluence which  fixed  the  chief  city  of  tiie  West  in  his  choice  as 
the  forum  and  arena  of  his  professional  and  public  life.  After 
spending  four  years  in  Wadiington,  gaining  his  subsistence  by 
teadiing,  a  law-student  with  Mr.  Wirt — ^then  at  the  zenith  of  his 
Acuities  and  his  fame — studying  men  and  manners  at  the  cap- 
ital, watdiing  the  new  questions  then  shaping  themselves  for 
political  action,  observing  the  celebrated  statesmen  of  the  day, 
conversant  with  the  great  Chief-Justice  Marshall  and  his  learned 
associates  on  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  with  Web- 
ster, and  Binney,  and  other  famous  lawyers  at  its  bar,  he  was 
admitted  to  practice,  and,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  established 
himsdf  at  Cincinnati,  transferring  thus,  once  and  forever,  his 
home  from  the  New  England  of  his  family,  his  birth,  his  educa- 
tion, and  his  love,  to  the  ruder  but  equally  strenuous  and  more 
expansive  sodety  of  the  West 

While  yet  of  tender  years,  following  up  the  earlier  pious  in- 
struction of  his  mother,  and  his  own  profound  sense  of  religious 
obligations  under  the  inculcation  of  the  Bishop,  he  accepted  the 
Episcopal  Church  as  the  body  of  Christian  believers  in  whose 
communion  he  found  the  best  support  for  the  religious  life  he 
proposed  to  himself.  When  he  left  your  college  he  had  not 
wl^olly  relinquished  a  purpose,,  once  hdd,  of  adopting  the  deri- 
cal*»prof ession.  His  adhesion  to  the  Christian  faith  was  simple 
and  constant  and  sincere,  and  he  accepted  it  as  the  master  and 
rule  of  liis  life,  in  devout  confidence  in  the  moral  government  of 
the  world,  as  a  present  and  real  supremacy  over  the  race  of  man 
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and  all  human  afiairs.  He  was  all  his  life  a  great  student  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  no  modem  speculations  ever  shook  the  solid  rea- 
sons of  his  belief.  When  he  entered  the  city  of  Washington, 
fresh  from  college,  ^^the  earnest  prayer  of  his  heart  was,  that 
Ood  would  give  him  work  to  do,  and  success  in  doing  it." 
When  he  was  laying  out  the  plans  of  professional  life,  on  his 
first  establishment  at  Cincinnati,  his  invocation  was,  '^  May  God 
enable  me  to  be  content  with  the  consciousness  of  &ithfully  dis- 
charging all  my  duties,  and  deliver  me  irom  a  too  eager  thirst 
for  the  applause  and  favor  of  men."  All  through  the  successive 
and  manifold  activities  of  his  busy  and  strenuous  life,  when,  to 
outward  seeming,  they  were  all  worldly  and  personal,  the  same 
predominant  sense  of  duty  and  religious  responsibility  animated 
and  solemnized  the  whole. 

At  tliis  point  in  his  life  we  may  draw  the  line  between  the 
period  of  education  for  fhe  work  he  had  before  him  and  that 
work  itself.  What  Mr.  Chase  was,  at  this  time,  in  all  the  essen- 
tial traits  of  his  moral  and  intellectual  character — ^in  his  views  of 
life,  its  value,  its  just  objects  and  aims,  its  social,  moral,  and  re- 
ligious responsibilities;  in  his  views  of  himself,  his  duties,  obli- 
gations, prospects,  and  possibilities;  in  his  determinations  and 
desires — such,  it  seems  to  me  from  the  most  attentive  study  of 
all  these  points — such,  in  a  very  marked  degree,  he  continued  to 
be  at  every  stage  of  his  ascent  in  life. 

What,  then,  shall  we  assign  as  the  decisive  elements,  the  con- 
trolling constituents,  of  character — and  what  the  assurance  of 
their  persistence  and  their  force — ^which  this  youth  could  bring 
to  the  service  of  the  State,  or  contribute  to  the  advancement  of 
society  and  the  well-being  of  mankind  ? 

These  were  simple,  but,  in  combination,  powerful,  and  ade- 
quate to  fill  out  worthily  the  life  of  large  opportunities  which, 
though  not  yet  foreseen  to  himself,  was  awaiting  him. 

The  &culty  of  reason  was  very  broad  and  strong  in  him,  yet 
without  being  vast  or  surprising.  It  seized  the  sensible  and 
practical  relations  of  all  subjects  submitted  to  it,  and  firmly  held 
them  in  its  tenacious  grasp;  it  exposed  these  relations  to  the  ap- 
prehension of  those  whose  opinion  or  action  it  behooved  him  to 
influence,  by  methods  direct  and  sincere,  discarding  mere  inge- 
nuity, and  disdaining  the  subtieness  of  insixiuation.    His  educa- 
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tion  had  all  been  of  a  kind  to  discipline  and  invigorate  his  nat- 
ural powers ;  not  to  encumber  them  with  a  besetting  weight  of 
learning,  or  to  supplant  them  bj  artificial  training. 

His  oratoiy  was  vigorous,  with  those  *^  qualities  of  deamess, 
force,  and  earnestness,  which  produce  conviction."  His  rhetoric 
was  ample,  but  not  rich ;  his  illustrations  apposite,  but  seldom 
to  the  point  of  wit ;  his  deliveiy  weighty  and  imposing. 

His  force  of  will,  whether  in  respect  of  peremptoriness  or 
persistency,  was  prodigious.  His  courage  to  brave,  and  his 
fortitude  to  endure,  were  absolute.  His  loyalty  to  every  cause 
in  which  he  enlisted — ^his  fidelity  in  every  warfare  in  which  he 
took  up  arms — were  proof  against  peril  and  disaster. 

His  estimate  of  human  afihirs,  and  of  his  own  relation  to 
them,  was  sober  and  sedate.  All  their  grandeur  and  splendor, 
to  his  apprehension,  connected  themselves  with  the  immortal 
life,  and  with  Ood,  as  their  guide,  overseer,  and  ruler ;  and  the 
sum  of  the  practical  wisdom  of  all  worthy  personal  purposes 
seemed  to  him  to  be,  to  discern  the  path  of  duty,  and  to  pur- 
sue it. 

His  views  of  the  commonwealth  were  essentially  Puritan. 
Equality  of  right,  community  of  interest,  reciprocity  of  duty, 
were  the  adequate,  and  the  only  adequate,  principles  with  him 
to  maintain  the  strength  and  virtue  of  society,  and  preserve  the 
power  and  permanence  of  the  State.  With  these  principles  un- 
impaired and  unimpeded  he  feared  nothing  for  his  oountiymen 
or  their  government,  and  he  made  constant  warfare  upon  every 
assault  or  menace  that  endangered  them. 

It  was  with  these  endowments  and  with  this  preparation  of 
spirit,  that  Mr.  Chase  confronted  the  realities  of  life,  and  as- 
sumed to  play  a  part  which,  whether  humble  or  high  in  the  scale 
and  plane  of  circumstance,  was  sure  to  be  elevated  and  worthy 
in  itself;  for  the  loftiness  of  his  spirit  for  the  confiict  of  life  was 

''Such  as  raised 

• 

To  height  of  nohlest  temper  heroes  old 
Arming  to  battle." 

Such  a  character  necessarily  confers  authority  among  men, 
and  that  Mr.  Chase  was  ready,  on  all  occasions  arising,  to  assert 
his  high  principles  by  comporting  action  was  never  left  in  doubt. 
41 
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Whether  bj  interposing  his  strong  arm  to  save  Mr.  Bimej  from 
the  f oiy  of  a  mob  of  Cincinnati  gentlemen,  incensed  at  the  free- 
dom of  his  press  in  its  defiance  of  slareiy ;  or  bj  his  bold  and 
constant  maintenance  in  the  courts  of  the  cause  of  fugitive 
slayes  in  the  face  of  the  resentments  of  the  public  opinion  of 
the  day ;  or  by  his  fearless  desertion  of  all  reigning  politics  to 
lead  a  feeble  band  of  protestants  through  the  wilderness  of  anti- 
slaveiy  wanderings,  its  pillar  of  doud  by  day,  its  pillar  of  fire 
by  night;  or  as  Governor  of  Ohio  facing  the  intimidations  of 
the  slave  States,  backed  by  Federal  power  and  a  storm  of 
popular  passion ;  or  in  consolidating  the  triumphant  politics  on 
the  urgent  issue  which  was  to  fiame  out  into  rebellion  and  re- 
volt ;  or  in  his  serene  predominance,  during  the  trial  of  the 
President,  over  the  rage  of  party  hate  which  brought  into  peril 
the  coordination  of  the  great  departments  of  Government,  and 
threatened  its  whole  frame — ^in  all  these  marked  instances  of 
public  duty,  as  in  the  simple  routine  of  his  ordinary  conduct, 
Mr.  Chase  asked  but  one  question  to  determine  his  course  of 
action,  /^Is  it  right?!'  If  it  were,  he  had  strength,  and  will, 
and  courage  to  carry  him  through  with  it. 
I  In  the  ten  years  of  professional  life  which  followed  his  ad- 
mission to  the  bar,  Mr.  Chase  established  a  repute  for  ability, 
integrity,  elevation  of  purpose  and  capacity  for  labor,  whidi 
[would  have  surely  brought  him  the  highest  rewards  of  forensic 
prosperity  and  distinction,  and  in  due  course,  of  eminent  judicial 
station.  In  this  quieter  part  of  his  life,  as  in  his  public  career,  it 
is  noticeable  that  his  employments  were  never  common-place,  but 
savored  of  a  public  zest  and  interest.  His  compilation  of  the 
Ohio  Statutes  was  a  magnum  q^n^^,  indeed,  for  the  leisure  hours 
of  a  young  lawyer,  and  possesses  a  permanent  value,  justifying 
Ithe  assurance  Chancellor  Kent  gave  him,  that  this  surprising 
labor  would  find  its  ^^  reward  in  the  good  he  had  done,  in  the 
talents  he  had  shown,  and  in  the  gratitude  of  his  profession." 

But  this  quiet  was  soon  broken,  never  to  be  resumed,  and 
though  the  great  office  of  Chief- Justice  was  in  store  for  him,  it 
was  to  be  reached  by  the  path  of  statesmanship  and  not  of 
jurisprudence. 

If  it  had  seemed  ever  to  Mr.  Chase  and  his  youthful  con- 
temporaries, that  they  had  come  upon  times  when,  as  Sir  Thomas 
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Browne  thought  two  hundred  years  ago,  *^  it  is  too  late  to  be 
ambitious,"  and  ^^  the  great  mutations  of  the  world  are  acted/' 
the  illusion  was  soon  dispelled.  It  has  been  sadly  said  of  Greece 
in  the  age  of  Plutarch,  that  ^^  all  her  grand  but  turbulent  activi- 
tieS|  all  her  noble  agitations  spent,  she  was  only  haunted  by  the 
spectres  of  her  ancient  renown."  No  doubt,  forty  years  ago, 
in  this  country,  there  was  a  prevalent  feeling  that  the  age  of 
the  early  settlements  and,  again,  of  our  War  of  Independence, 
had  closed  the  heroic  chapters  of  our  history,  and  left  nothing 
for  the  pnblic  life  of  our  later  times,  but  peaceful  and  progressive 
development,  and  the  calm  virtues  of  civil  prudence,  to  work 
out  of  our  system  all  incongruities  and  discords.  But  what 
these  politidd  speculations  assigned  as  the  passionless  work  of 
successive  generations,  was  to  be  done  in  our  time,  and,  as  it 
were,  in  one  "  unruly  right." 

Mr.  Chase  had  supported  General  Harrison  for  the  presi- 
dency in  1840,  not  upon  any  very  thorough  identification  with 
Whig  politics,  but  partly  from  a  natural  tendency  toward  the 
personal  fortunes  of  a  candidate  from  the  West,  and  from  his 
own  State,  in  the  absence  of  any  strong  attraction  of  principle 
to  draw  him  to  the  candidate  or  the  politics  of  the  Democratic 
party.  But,  upon  the  death  of  Harrison  and  the  elevation  of 
Tyler  to  the  preeidency,  Mr.  Chase,  promptly  discerning  the 
signs  of  the  times,  took  the  initiative  toward  making  the  national 
attitude  and  tendency  on  tlie  subject  of  slavery  the  touchstone 
of  politics.  Politic  and  prudent  by  nature,  and  with  no  per- 
sonal disappointments  or  grievances  to  bias  his  course,  he  doubt- 
less would  have  preferred  to  save  and  use  the  accumulated  and 
organized  force  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  political  parties  which 
divided  the  country,  and  press  its  power  into  the  service  of  the 
principles  and  the  political  action  which  he  had,  undoubtingly, 
decided  the  honor  and  interests  of  the  countiy  demanded.  lie 
was  among  the  first  of  the  competent  and  practical  political 
thinkers  of  the  day,  to  penetrate  the  superficial  crust  which 
covered  the  slumbering  fires  of  our  politics,  and  to  plan  for  the 
guidance  of  their  irrepressible  heats  so  as  to  save  the  constituted 
liberties  of  the  nation,  if  not  from  convulsion,  at  least  from  con- 
flagration. He  found  the  range  of  political  thought  and  action, 
which  either  party  permitted  to  itself  or  to  its  rival,  compressed 
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by  two  unyielding. postulates.  The  first  of  these  insisted,  that 
the  safety  of  the  republic  would  tolerate  no  divieioh  of  parties^ 
in  Federal  politics,  which  did  not  ran  through  the  slare  States 
as  well  as  the  free.  The  second  was  that  no  party  could  main- 
tain a  footing  in  the  slave  States,  that  did  not  concede  the 
nationality  of  the  institution  of  slavery  and  its  right,  in  equality 
with  all  the  institutions  of  freedom,  to  grow  with  the  grow^ 
and  strengthen  with  the  strength  of  the  American  Union. 
Nothing  can  be  more  interesting  to  a  student  of  politics  than 
the  masterly  efiEorts  of  patriotism  and  statesmanship,  in  which 
all  the  great  men  of  the  country  participated,  for  many  years, 
to  confine  the  perturbations  of  our  public  life  to  a  controversy 
with  this  latter  and  lesser  postulate.  Seward  with  the  Wing 
party,  Chase  with  the  Democratic  party,  and  a  host  of  others  in 
both,  tried  hard  to  conciliate  the  irreconcilable,  and  to  stultify 
astuteness,  to  the  acceptance  of  the  proposition  that  slaveiy,  ite 
growth  girdled,  would  not  be  already  struck  with  death.  Quite 
early,  however,  Mr.  Chase  grappled  with  the  primary  postulate, 
and  through  great  labors,  wise  counsels,  long^uffering  patience, 
and  by  the  successive  stages  of  the  Liberty  party.  Independent 
Democracy,  and  Free-Soil  party,  led  up  the  way  to  the  Bepub- 
lican  party,  which,  made  up  by  the  Whig  party  dropping  its 
slave  State  constituency,  and  tiie  Democratic  party  losing  its 
Free-Soil  constituents,  rent  this  primary  postulate  of  our  poli- 
tics in  twain,  and  took  possession  of  -the  Government  by  the 
election  of  its  candidate,  Mr.  Lincoln. 

This  movement  in  politics  was  one  of  prodigious  difficulty 
and  immeasurable  responsibility.  It  was  so  felt  to  be  by  the 
prime  actors  in  it,  though  with  greatly  varying  largeness  of  survey 
and  depth  of  insight.  In  the  system  of  American  politics  it 
created  as  vast  a  disturbance  as  would  a  mutation  of  the  earth's 
axis,  or  the  displacement  of  the  solar  gravitation,  in  our  natural 
world.  This  great  transaction  filled  the  twenty  years  of  Mr. 
Chase's  mature  manhood,  say,  from  the  age  of  thirty  to  that  of 
fifty  years.  He  must  be  awarded  the  full  credit  of  having 
understood,  resolved  upon,  planned,  organized,  and  executed, 
this  political  movement,  and  whether  himself  leading  or  coop- 
erating or  following  in  the  array  and  march  of  events,  his  plan, 
his  part,  his  service,  were  all  for  the  cause,  its  prosperity,  and  its 
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saocescu  To  one  who  oonsiderB  this  career,  not  as  completed  and 
trinmphanti  not  with  the  glories  of  power,  and  dignities,  and 
fame  which  attended  it,  not  with  the  blessingBof  aliberated  race, 
a  consolidated  Union,  an  ennobled  nationality  which  receive  the 
plaudits  of  his  countiymen,  but  as  its  hazards  and  renunciations, 
its  toils  and  its  perils,  showed  at  the  outset,  in  contrast  with  the 
ease  and  splendor  of  his  personal  fortunes  which  adhesion  to  the 
political  power  of  staveiy  seemed  to  insure  to  him,  and  then  con- 
templates the  promptness  of  his  choice  and  the  steadfastness  of 
his  persererance,  the  impulse  and  the  action  seem  to  find  a  paral- 
lel in  the  life  of  the  great  Hebrew  statesman,  who,  ^*  by  faith, 
when  he  was  come  to  years,  refused  to  be  called  the  son  of  Pha- 
raoh's daughter,"  and  ^  hyfaiih^  forsook  Egypt,  not  fearing  the 
wrath  of  the  king." 

The  first  half  of  this  period  of  twenty  years  witnessed  only 
the  preliminaries,  equally  brave  and  sagacious,  of  agitation,  pro- 
mulgation of  purposes  and  opinions,  consultations,  conventions, 
and  political  oiganizations,  more  and  more  comprehensive  and 
efiEective.  All  this  time  Mr.  Chase  was  simply  a  citizen,  and 
apparently  could  expect  no  political  station  or  authority  till  it 
should  come  from  the  prosperous  fortunes  of  the  party  he  was 
striving  to  create.  Suddenly,  by  a  surprising  conjunction  of 
circumstances  he  was  lifted,  at  one  bound,  to  the  highest  and 
widest  sphere  of  infiuenoe,  upon  the  opinion  of  the  countiy, 
which  our  political  establishment  presents — ^I  mean  the  Senate^ 
of  the  United  States.  The  elective  body,  the  L^islature  of 
Ohio,  was  filled  in  almost  equal  numbers  with  Whigs  and  Dem- 
ocrats, but  a  handful  of  liberty  party  men  held  the  control  to 
prevent  or  determine  a  majority.  They  elected  Mr.  Chase. 
The  concurrence  is  similar,  in  its  main  features,  to  the  election 
of  Mr.  Sumner  to  the  Senate,  two  years  afterward,  in  Massachu- 
setts. Much  criticism  of  such  results  is  always  and  necessarily 
excited.  The  true  interpretation  of  such  transactions  is  simply  a 
transition  state  from  old  to  new  politics,  wherein  party  names 
and  present  interests  are  unchanged,  but  opinions  and  projects  and 
prospects  are  taking  a  new  shape,  and  the  old  mint,  all  at  once, 
astonishes  everybody  by  striking  a  new  image  and  superscription, 
soon  to  be  stamped  upon  the  whole  coinage.  The  part  of  Mr. 
Chase  in  tliis  election,  as  of  Mr.  Sumner  in  his  own,  was  derated 
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and  without  guile.  Hia  term  in  the  Senate  brought  him  to  the 
year  1856,  and  was  f oUoT^ed  bj  two  BuccesBive  elections  and  four 
years'  servioe  as  Governor  of  Ohio,  and  a  reelection  to  the  Sen- 
ate. In .  these  high  stations  he  added  public  authority  to  his 
opinions  and  purposes,  and  gained  for  them  wider  and  wider  in- 
fluence, while  he  discharged  all  general  senatorial  duties,  and 
official  functions  as  Governor,  with  benefit  to  the  legislation  of 
the  nation  and  to  the  administration  of  the  State. 

As  the  presidential  election  approached  and  the  Bepublican 
party  took  the  field  with  an  assurance  of  assuming  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Federal  Gk)vemment,  and  of  meeting  the  weighty 
responsibility  of  the  new  political  basis,  the  question  of  candi- 
dates absorbed  the  attention  of  the  party,  and  attracted  the  inter- 
est of  the  whole  country.  When  a  new  dynasty  is  to  be  en- 
throned, ihejpersonalify  of  the  ruler  is  an  element  of  the  first 
importance.  In  the  general  judgment  of  the  country,  and 
equally  to  the  apprehension  of  the  mass  of  his  own  party  and  of 
its  rival,  Mr.  Seward  stood  as  the  natural  candidate,  i^d  upon 
manifold  considerations.  His  unquestioned  abilities,  his  un- 
doubted fidelity,  his  vast  services  and  wide  following  in  the  party, 
presented  an  imprecedented  combination  of  political  strength  to 
obtain  the  nomination  and  carry  the  election,  and  of  adequate 
faculties  -and  authority  with  the  people  for  the  prosperous  ad- 
ministration of  the  presidential  office.  Second  only  to  Mr. 
Seward,  in  this  general  judgment  of  his  countrymen,  stood  Mr. 
Chase,  with  just  enough  of  preference  for  him,  in  some  quarters, 
over  Mr.  Seward,  upon  limited  and  special  considerations,  to  en- 
courage that  darling  expedient  of  our  politics  a  resort  to  a  third 
candidate.  This  recourse  was  had,  and  Mr.  Lincoln  was  nomi- 
nated  and  elected. 

The  disclosure  of  Mr.  Lincoln  to  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen 
as  a  possible,  probable,  actual  candidate  for  the  presidency  came 
upon  them  with  the  suddenness  and  surprise  of  a  revelation. 
His  advent  to  power  as  the  ruler  of  a  great  people,  in  the  su- 
preme juncture  of  their  affairs,  to  be  the  head  of  the  state 
among  its  tried  and  trusted  statesmen,  to  subordinate  and  co- 
ordinate the  pride  and  ambition  of  leaders,  the  passions  and  in- 
terests of  the  masses,  and  to  guide  the  destinies  of  a  nation 
whose  institutions  were  all  framed  for  obedience  to  law  and  per- 
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petnal  domestic  peace,  through  rebeUion,  revolt,  and  civil  war; 
and  to  the  subversion  of  the  very  order  of  society  of  a  vast  ter- 
ritory and  a  Vast  population,  finds  no  parallel  in  history ;  and 
was  a  puzzle  to  all  the  astrologers  and  soothsayers.  It  has  been 
said  of  George .  III. — whose  narrow  intellect  and  obstinate  tem- 
per so  greatly  helped  on  the  rebeDion  of  our  ancestors  to  our 
independence — ^it  has  been  said  of  George  IIL,  that  ^^  it  was  his 
misfortune  that,  intended  by  nature  to  be  a  farmer,  accident 
placed  him  on  a  throne."  It  was  the  happy  fortune  of  the 
American  people,  that  to  the  manifest  advantages  of  freedom 
from  jealousiea  of  any  rivals ;  and  from  commitment,  by  any 
record,  to  schemes  or  tiieories  or  sects  or  cabals,  pursued  by  no 
hatreds,  beguiled  by  no  attachments,  Mr.  Lincoln  added  a  vigors 
ous,  penetrating,  and  capacious  intellect,  and  a  noble,  generous 
nature  which  filled  his  conduct  of  the  Government,  in  small 
things  and  great,  from  beginning  to  end,  ^^  with  maliceto  none 
and  charity  to  all."  These  qualities  were  indispensable  to  the 
safety  of  tiie  Government  and  to  the  prosperous  issue  of  our 
civil  war.  In  the  great  crisis  of  a  nation  struggling  with  rebel- 
lion, the  presence  or  absence  of  these  personal  traits  in  a  ruler 
may  make  the  turning-point  in  the  balance  of  its  fate.  Ilad 
Lincoln,  in  dealing  with  the  administration  of  government  dur- 
ing the  late  rebellion,  insisted  as  GFeorge  m.  did,  in  his  treat- 
ment of  the  American  Bevolution,  upon  **  the  right  of  employing 
as  responsible  advisers  those  only  whom  he  personaUy  liked,  and 
who  were  ready  to  consult  and  execute  his  personal  wishes," 
had  he  excluded  from  his  counsels  great  statesmen  like  Seward 
and  Chase,  as  King  Gborge  did  Fox  and  Burke,  who  can  meas- 
ure the  dishonor,  disorder,  and  disaster  into  which  our  afiEairs 
might  have  fallen  t  Such  narrow  intelligence  and  perversity  are 
as  little  consistent  with  the  true  working  of  administration  un- 
der our  Constitution  as  they  were  under  the  British  Constitution, 
and  as  little  consonant  with  the  sound  sense  as  they  are  with 
the  generous  spirit  of  our  people. 

By  the  arrangement  of  his  Cabinet,  and  his  principal  appoint- 
ments for  critical  services,  Mr.  Lincoln  showed  at  once  that  na- 
ture had  fitted  him  for  a  ruler,  and  accident  only  had  hid  his  ear- 
lier life  in  obscurity.  I  cannot  hesitate  to  think  that  the  pres- 
ence of  Mr.  Seward  and  Mr.  Chase  in  the  great  oflSces  of  State 
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and  Treasury,  and  their  faithful  concurrence  in  the  public  service 
and  the  public  repute  of  the  Freddenf  a  conduct  of  the  GoYem- 
ment,  gave  to  the  people  aU  the  benefits  which  might  have  justly 
been  expected  from  the  election  of  either  to  be  himself  the  head 
of  the  Government  and  much  else  besides.  I  know  of  no  war- 
rant in  the  qualities  of  human  nature,  to  have  hoped  that  either 
of  these  great  political  leaders  would  have  made  as  good  a 
minister  under  the  administration  of  the  other,  as  President,  as 
both  of  them  did  under  the  administration  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  I 
see  nothing  in  Mr.  Lincoln's  great  qualities  and  great  authority 
with  this  people,  which  could  have  commensurately  served  our 
need  in  any  place,  in  the  conduct  of  afiairs,  except  at  their  head. 

The  general  importance,  under  a  form  of  government  where 
the  confidence  of  the  people  is  the  breath  of  the  life  of  execu- 
tive authority,  of  filling  the  great  offices  of  state  with  men  who, 
besides  possessing  the  requiedte  special  faculties  for  their  several 
departments  and  laige  general  powers  of  mind  for  politics  and 
policies,  have  also  great  repute  with  the  party,  and  great  credit 
with  the  country,  was  well  understood  by  the  President.  He 
knew  that  the  times  needed,  in  the  high  places  of  government, 
men  '^  who,"  in  Bolingbroke's  phrase,  ^^  had  built  about  them 
the  opinion  of  mankind  which,  fame  after  death,  is  superior 
strength  and  power  in  life." 

Of  the  great  abilities  which  Mr.  Chase,  in  his  administration 
of  the  Treasury,  exhibited  through  the  three  arduous  years  of 
that  public  service,  no  question  has  ever  been  made.  The  ex- 
actions of  the  place  knew  no  limits.  A  people,  wholly  unaccus- 
tomed to  the  pressure  of  taxation,  and  with  an  absolute  horror 
of  a  national  debt,  was  to  be  rapidly  subjected  to  the  first  with- 
out stint,  and  to  be  buried  under  a  mountain  of  the  last.  Taxes 
which  should  support  military  operations  on  the  largest  scale, 
and  yet  not  break  the  back  of  industry  which  alone  could  pay 
them ;  loans,  in  every  form  that  financial  skill  could  devise,  and 
to  the  farthest  verge  of  the  public  credit ;  and,  finaUy,  the  ex- 
treme resort  of  governments  under  the  last  stress  and  necessity, 
of  the  subversion  of  the  legal  tender,  by  the  substitution  of  what 
has  been  aptly  and  accurately  called  the  ^^  coined  credit "  of  the 
Government  for  its  coined  money — all  these  exigencies  and  all 
these  expedients  made  up  the  daily  problems  of  the  Secretary's 
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life.  We  may  have  Bome  conception  of  the  magnitude  of  these 
financial  operations,  bj  considering  one  of  the  subordinate  con- 
triyanoes  required  to  give  to  the  currency  of  the  country  the 
enormous  volume  and  the  ready  circulation  without  which  the 
tides  of  revenue  and  expenditure  could  not  have  maintained 
their  flow.  I  refer  to  the  transfer  of  the  paper  money  of  the 
country  from  the  State  to  the  national  banks.  This  transac- 
tion, financially  and  politicallyi  transcends  in  magnitude  and 
difficulty,  of  itself  alone^  any  single  measure  of  administrative 
government  found  in  our  history,  yet  the  conception,  the  plan, 
and  the  execution,  under  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Chase,  took  less 
time  and  raised  less  disturbance  than  it  is  the  custom  of  our 
politics  to  accord  to  a  changie  in  our  tariff  or  a  modification  of  a 
commercial  treaty.  Another  special  instance  of  difficult  and 
complicated  administration  was  that  of  the  renewal  of  the  inter- 
course of  trade^  to  follow  closely  the  success  of  our  arms,  and 
subdue  the  interests  of  the  recovered  region  to  the  requirements 
of  the  Gk>vemment  But  I  cannot  insist  on  details,  where  all 
was  vast  and  surprising  and  prosperous.  I  hazard  nothing  in 
saying  that  the  management  of  the  finances  of  the  dvil  war  was 
the  marvel  of  Europe  and  the  admiration  of  our  own  people. 
For  a  great  part  of  the  wisdom,  the  courage,  and  the  overwhelm- 
ing force  of  will  which  carried  us  through  the  stress  of  this 
stormy  sea,  the  country  stands  under  deep  obligations  to  Mr. 
Chase  as  its  pilot  through  its  fiscal  perils  and  perplexities. 
Whether  the  genius  of  Hamilton,  dealing  with  great  difficulties 
and  with  small  resources,  transcended  that  of  Chase,  meeting 
the  largest  exigencies  with  great  resources,  is  an  unprofitable 
speculation.  They  stand  together,  in  the  judgment  of  their 
countrymen,  the  great  financiers  of  our  history. 

A  somewhat  persistent  discrepancy  of  feeling  and  opinion 
between  the  President  and  the  Secretary,  in  regard  to  an  im- 
portant office  in  the  public  service,  induced  Mr.  Chase  to  resign 
his  portfolio,  and  Mr.  Lincoln  to  acquiesce  in  his  desire.  "No 
doubt,  it  is  not  wholly  fortimate  in  our  Government  that  the 
distribution  of  patronage,  a  mixed  question  of  party  organiza- 
tion and  public  service,  should  so  often  harass  and  embarrass 
administration,  even  in  difficult  and  dangerous  times.  Mr. 
Lincoln's  ludicrous  simile  is  an  incomparable  description  of  the 
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system  as  he  found  it  He  said,  at  the  outset  of  his  administra- 
tion, that  ^^he  was  like  a  man  letting  rooms  at' one  end  of  his 
house,  while  the  other  end  was  on  fire.''  Some  criticism  of  the 
Secretar^B  resignation  and  of  the  occasion  of  it,  at  the  time, 
sought  to  impute  to  them  consequences  of  personal  acerbity  be- 
tween these  eminent  men,  and  the  miHchieffl  of  competing  am- 
bitions and  discordant  counsels  for  the  public  interests.  But 
the  appointment  of  Mr.  Chase  to  the  chief-justiceship  of  the 
United  States  silenced  all  this  evil  speech  and  evil  surmise. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Chase  greatly  desired  this  office, 
its  dignity  and  durability  both  considered,  the  greatest  gratifica- 
/tion,  to  personal  desires,  and  the  worthiest  in  public  service,  and 
'in  public  esteem,  that  our  political  establishment  affords.  For- 
tunate, indeed,  is  he  who,  in  the  estimate  of  the  profession  of 
the  law,  and  in  the  general  judgment  of  his  countrymen,  com- 
bines the  great  natural  powers,  the  disciplined  faculties,  the 
large  learning,  the  laiger  wisdom,  the  firm  temper,  the  amiable 
serenity,  the  stainless  purity,  the  sagacious  statesmanship,  the 
penetrating  insight,  which  make  up  the  qualities  that  should 
preside  at  this  high  altar  of  justice,  and  dispense  to  this  great 
people  the  final  decrees  of  a  government  ^^  not  of  men,  but  of 
laws."  To  whatever  President  it  comes,  as  a  function  of  his 
supreme  authority,  to  assign  this  great  duty  to  the  worthiest, 
there  is  given  an  opportunity  of  immeasurable  honor  for  his  own 
name,  and  of  vast  benefits  to  his  countrymen,  outlasting  his  own 
brief  authority,  and  perpetuating  its  remembrance  in  the  per- 
manent records  of  justice,  ^^the  main  interest  of  all  human 
society,"  so  long  as  it  holds  sway  among  men.  John  Adams, 
from  the  Declaration  of  Independence  down,  and  with  the 
singular  felicity  of  his  line  of  personal  descendants,  has  many 
titles  to  renown,  but  by  no  act  of  his  life  has  he  done  more  to 
maintain  the  constituted  liberties  which  he  joined  in  declaring, 
or  to  confirm  his  own  fame,  than  by  giving  to  the  United  States 
the  great  Chief-Justice  Marshall,  to  be  to  us,  forever,  through 
eveiy  storm  that  shall  beset  our  ship  of  state — 

**  Like  a  great  sea-mark,  standing  every  flaw, 
And  saving  them  that  eye  it" 

In  this  disposition,  Mr.  Lincoln  appointed  Mr.  Chase  to  the 
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vacant  seat,  and  the  general  voice  recognized  the  great  fitness 
of  the  selection. 

I  may  be  permitted  to  borrow  from  the  well-considered  and 
sober  words  of  an  eminent  jndge,  the  senior  Associate  on  the 
bench  of  the  Supreme  Court — ^words  that  will  carry  weight 
with  the  country  which  mine  could  not — a  judicial  estimate  of 
this  selection.  Mr.  Justice  Clifford  says:  ^^ Appointed,  as  it 
were,  by  common  consent,  he  seated  himself  easily  and  naturally 
in  the  chair  of  justice,  and  gracefully  answered  every  demand 
upon  the  station,  whether  it  had  respect  to  the  dignity  of  the 
office,  or  to  the  elevation  of  the  individual  character  of  the  in- 
cumbent, or  to  his  firmness,  purity,  or  vigor  of  mind.  From 
the  first  moment  he  drew  the  judicial  robes  around  him  he 
viewed  all  questions  submitted  to  him  as  a  judge  in  the  calm 
atmosphere  of  the  bench,  and  with  the  deliberate  consideration 
of  one  who  feels  that  he  is  determining  issues  for  the  remote 
and  unknown  future  of  a  great  people.'' 

Magiatratus  asUndit  virum — ^the  magistracy  shows  out  the 
man.  A  great  office,  by  its  great  requirements  and  great  oppor- 
tunities, calls  out  and  displays  the  great  powers  and  rare  qualh- 
ties  which,  presumably,  have  raised  the  man  to  the  place.  Let 
us  consider  this  last  public  service  and  last  great  station,  as  they 
exhibit  Mr.  Chase  to  a  candid  estimate. 

And,  first,  I  notice  the  conspicuous  fitness  for  judicial  service 
of  the  mental  and  moral  constitution  of  the  man.  All  through 
the  heady  contests  of  the  vehement  politics  of  his  times,  his 
share  in  them  had  embodied  decision,  moderation,  serenity,  and 
infiexible  submission  to  reason  as  the  master  and  ruler  of  all 
controversies.  Force,  fraud,  cunning,  and  all  lubric  arts  and 
artifices,  even  the  beguilements  of  rhetoric,  found  no  favor  with 
him,  as  modes  of  warfare  or  means  of  victory.  So  far,  then, 
from  needing  to  lay  down  any  weapons,  or  disuse  any  methods 
in  which  he  was  practised,  or  learn  or  assume  new  habits  of 
mind  or  strange  modes  of  reasoning,  Mr.  Chase,  in  the  working 
of  his  intellect  and  the  frame  of  his  spirit,  was  always  judicial. 

It  was  not  less  fortunate  for  the  prompt  auihority  of  his 
new  station,  so  dependent  upon  the  opinion  of  the  coimtry,  that 
his  credit  for  great  abilities  and  capacity  for  large  responsi- 
bilities was  abready  established.    Great  repute,  as  well  as  essen- 
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tial  character,  is  justlj  demanded  for  all  elevated  public  stations, 
and  especially  for  jndidal  office,  whose  prosperons  service,  in 
capital  junctures,  turns  mainly  on  Inoral  power  with  the  com- 
munity at  large. 

Both  these  preparations  easily  furnished  the  Chief-Justice 
with  the  requisite  aptitude  for  the  three  relations,  of  prime  im- 
portance, upon  which  his  adequacy  must  finally  be  tested;  I 
mean,  his  relation  to  the  (X)urt  as  its  presiding  head,  his  relation 
to  the  profession  as  masters  of  the  reason  and  debate  over  which 
the  court  is  the  arbiter,  and  his  relation  to  the  people  and  the 
State  in  the  exercise  of  the  critical  constitutional  duties  of  the 
court,  as  a  coordinate  department  of  the  Government. 

In  a  numerous  court,  that  the  Chief-Justice  should  have  a 
prevalent  and  gracious  authority,  as  first  among  equals,  to  adjust, 
arrange,  and  facilitate  the  codperative  working  of  its  members, 
will  not  be  doubted.  For  more  than  sixty  years,  at  least,  this 
court  had  felt  this  authority— ^p«>^^n«  et  l&nia  daminatio— in,  the 
presence  of  the  two  celebrated  Chief -Justices  who  filled  out  this 
long  service.  Their  great  experience  and  great  age  had  6up> 
ported,  and  general  conformity  of  political  feeling,  if  not  opin- 
ion, on  the  bench,  had  assisted,  this  relation  of  the  Chief-Justice 
to  the  court 

When  Mr.  Chase  was  called  to  this  station,  he  found  the 
bench  filled  with  men  of  mark  and  credit,  and  his  accession  made 
an  exactly  equal  division  of  the  court  between  the  creations  of 
the  old  and  of  the  new  politics.  In  these  circumstances  the  prop- 
er maintenance  of  the  traditional  relation  of  the  Chief-Justice 
to  the  court  was  of  much  importance  to  its  unbroken  authority 
with  the  public.  That  it  was  so  maintained  was  apparent  to  ob- 
servation, and  Mr.  Justice  Clifford,  speaking  for  the  court,  has 
shown  it  in  a  most  amiable  light : 

^^  Throughout  his  judicial  career  he  always  maintained  that 
dignity  of  carriage  and  that  calm,  noble,  and  unostentatious  pres- 
ence that  uniformly  characterized  his  manners  and  deportment 
in  the  social  circle ;  and,  in  his  intercourse  with  his  brethren,  his 
suggestions  were  always  couched  in  friendly  terms,  and  were 
never  marred  by  severity  or  harshness." 

As  for  the  judgment  of  the  bar  of  the  country,  while  it  gave 
its  full  assent  to  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Chase,  as  an  elevated 
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and  wise  sdectioxi  by  the  President,  upon  the  general  and  pnblic 
gzonnds  which  ahonld  always  control,  there  was  some  hesitancy, 
on  the  part  of  the  lawyers,  as  to  the  completeness  of  Mr.  Chase's 
professional  training,  and  the  special  aptitude  of  his  intellect  to 
thread  the  tangled  mazes  of  afiEairs  which  form  the  body  of  pri*' 
vate  litigations.  The  doubt  was  neither  unkind  nor  unnatural, 
and  it  was  readily  and  gladly  resolved  under  the  patient  and 
laborious  application,  and  the  accurate  and  discriminating  in- 
vestigation, with  which  the  Chief -Justice  handled  the  diversified 
subjects,  and  the  manifold  complexities,  which  were  brought  into 
judgment  before  him.  In  f ac^  the  original  dubitation  had  over- 
looked the  earlier  distinction  of  Mr.  Chase  at  the  bar  in  some 
most  important  forensic  efforts,  and  had  erred  in  comparing,  for 
their  estimate,  Mr.  Chase  entering  upon  judicial  employments, 
with  his  celebrated  predecessors,  as  they  showed  themselves  at 
the  dose,  not  at  the  outset,  of  their  long  judicial  service.  I  feel 
no  fear  of  dissent  from  the  profession  in  saying  that  those  who 
practised  in  the  Circuit  or  in  the  Supreme  Court  while  he  pre- 
sided, as  well  as  the  laiger  and  widely-diffused  body  of  lawyers 
who  give  competent  and  responsible  study  to  the  reports,  recog- 
nize the  force  of  his  reason,  the  deamess  of  his  perceptions,  the 
candor  of  his  opinions,  and  the  ludd  rhetoric  of  his  judgments, 
as  assuring  his  rank  with  the  eminent  judges  of  our  own  and  the 
mother-country. 

But,  in  the  most  imposing  part  of  the  jurisdiction  and  juris- 
prudence of  the  court ;  in  its  dominion  over  all  that  belongs  to 
the  law  of  nations,  whether  occupied  with  the  weighty  questions 
of  peace  and  war,  and  the  multitudinous  disturbances  of  public 
and  private  law  which  follow  the  change  from  one  to  the  other; 
or  with  the  complications  of  foreign  intercourse  and  commerce 
with  all  the  world,  which  the  genius  of  our  people  is  constantly 
eiqMmding ;  in  its  control,  also,  of  the  lesser  public  law  of  our 
political  system,  by  which  we  are  a  nation  of  republics,  where 
the  boundiB  of  State  and  Federal  authority  need  constant  explo- 
ration, and  require  accurate  and  circumspect  adjustment ;  in  its 
final  arbitrament  on  all  confiicts  and  encroachments  by  whidi  the 
great  coordinate  departments  of  the  Government  are  to  be  con- 
fined to  their  appropriate  spheres ;  in  that  delicate  and  superb 
supremacy  of  judicial  reason  whereby  the  Constitution  confides 
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to  the  deliberations  of  this  court  the  determination,  eyen,  of  the 
legality  of  l^slation,  and  tmsts  it,  nevertheless,  to  abstain  it- 
self from  law-making — ^in  all  these  transcendent  functions  of  the 
tribunal  the  preparation  and  the  adequacy  of  the  Chief-Justice 
irere  unquestioned. 

Accordingly,  we  find  in  the  few  years  of  his  service,  before 
his  decline  in  health,  in  the  crowd  of  causes  bred  by  the  civil 
war,  which  pressed  the  court  with  novel  embarrassments,  and 
loaded  it  with  unprecedented  labors,  that  the  Chief-Justice  gave 
conspicuous  evidence,  in  repeated  instances,  of  that  union  of  the 
faculties  of  a  lawyer  and  a  statesman,  which  alone  can  satisfy 
the  exactions  of  this  highest  jurisdiction,  unequaled  and  unex- 
ampled in  any  judicature  in  the  world.  To  name  these  conspic- 
uous causes  merely,  without  unfolding  them,  would  carry  no 
impresfflon ;  and  time  fails  for  any  demonstrative  critidsm  upon 
them. 

There  are  two  passages  in  the  judicial  service  of  Mr.  Chase 
which,  attracting  great  attention  and  exciting  some  difference  of 
opinion  at  the  time  of  the  transactions,  invite  a  brief  considera- 
tion at  your  hands. 

The  first  political  impeachment  in  our  constitutional  history, 
involving,  as  it  did,  the  accusation  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  required  the  Chief-Justice  to  preside  at  the  trial 
before  the  Senate,  creating  thus  the  tribunal  to  which  the  Con- 
stitution had  assigned  this  high  jurisdiction.  Beyond  the  in- 
junction that  the  Senate,  when  sitting  for  the  trial  of  impeach- 
ments, should  be  '^on  oath,"  the  Constitution  gave  no  instruction 
to  fix  or  ascertain  the  character  of  the  procedure,  the  nature  of 
the  duty  assigned  to  the  specially-organized  court,  or  the  distri- 
bution of  authority  between  the  Chief-Justice  and  the  Senate. 
The  situation  lacked  no  feature  of  gravity — ^no  circumstance  of 
solicitude— and  the  attention  of  the  whole  country,  and  of 
foreign  nations,  watched  the  transaction  at  every  stage  of  its 
progress.  No  circumstances  could  present  a  greater  disparity  of 
political  or  popular  forces  between  accuser  and  accused,  and  none 
could  be  imagined  of  more  thorough  commitment  of  the  body  of 
the  court — the  Senate — ^both  in  the  interests  of  its  members,  in 
their  political  feeling,  and  their  pre-judgments ;  all  tending  to 
make  the  condemnation  of  the  President,  upon  all  superficial 
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calculations,  inevitable.  The  e£Eort  of  the  Constitution  to  goard 
againlrt  mere  partisan  judgment,  by  requiring  a  two-third  vote 
to  convict,  was  paraljs^  bj  the  complexion  of  the  Senate,  show- 
ing more  than  four-fifths  of  that  bodj  of  the  party  which  had 
instituted  the  impeachment  and  was  demanding  conviction.  To 
this  party,  as  well,  the  Chief-Justice  belonged,  as  a  founder,  a 
leader,  a  recipient  of  its  honors,  and  a  lover  of  its  prosperily  and 
its  fame.  The  President,  raised  to  the  office  from  that  of  Vice- 
President — to  which  alone  he  had  been  elected — ^by  the  deplored 
event  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  assassination,  was  absolutely  without  a 
party,  in  the  Senate  or  in  the  country ;  for  the  party  whose  suf- 
frages he  had  received  for  the  vice-presidency  was  the  hostile 
force  in  his  impeachment  And,  to  bring  the  matter  to  the 
worst,  the  succession  to  all  the  executive  power  and  patronage 
of  the  Government,  in  case  of  conviction,  was  to  fall  into  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  President  of  the  Senate— the  creature,  thus, 
of  the  very  court  invested  with  the  duty  of  trial  and  the  power 
of  conviction. 

Against  all  these  immense  influences,  confirmed  and  infiamed 
by  a  storm  of  party  violence,  beating  against  the  Senate-house 
without  abatement  through  the  trial,  the  President  was  ao- 
quitted.  To  what  wise  or  fortunate  protection  of  the  stability 
of  government  does  the  people  of  this  country  owe  its  escape 
from  this  great  peril  ?  Solely,  I  cannot  hesitate  to  think,  to  the 
potency — ^with  a  justice-loving,  law-respecting  people — of  the 
few  decisive  words  of  the  Constitution  which,  to  the  common 
apprehension,  had  impressed  upon  the  transaction  the  solemn 
character  of  trial  and  conviction,  under  the  sanction  of  the  oath 
to  bind  the  conscience,  and  not  of  the  mere  exercise  of  power,  of 
which  its  wiU  should  be  its  reason.  In  short,  the  Constitution 
had  made  the  procedure  judicial^  and  not  politioal.  It  was  this 
sacred  interposition  that  stayed  this  plague  of  political  resent- 
ments which,  with  their  less  sober  and  intelligent  populations, 
have  thwarted  so  many  struggles  for  free  government  and  equal 
iiustitutions. 

Over  this  scene,  through  all  its  long  agitations,  the  Chief- 
Justice  presided,  with  firmness  and  prudence,  with  circumspect 
comprehension,  and  sagacious  forecast  of  the  vast  consequences 
which  hung,  not  upon  the  result  of  the  trial  as  affecting  any  per- 
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Bonal  f ortnneB  of  the  Freddent|  bat  upon  the  maintenanoe  of 
its  character  as  a  trial — upon  the  prevalence  of  law,  and  the  so- 
premacjr  of  justice^  in  its  methods  of  prooedmey  in  the  grounds 
and  reasons  of  its  oondnsion.  That  his  authority  was  gTeatly 
influential  in  fixing  the  true  constitutional  rektions  of  the  Chief- 
Justice  to  the  SenatOi  and  establishing  a  precedent  of  prooednre 
not  easily  to  be  subverted;  that  it  was  felt,  throu^out  the  trial, 
with  persuasive  force,  in  the  maintenance  of  the  judicial  nature 
of  the  transaction;  and  that  it  never  went  a  step  beyond  the 
oflBlce  which  belonged  to  him— of  presiding  over  the  Senate  try- 
ing an  impeachment — ^is  not  to  be  doubted. 

The  President  was  acquitted.  The  disappointment  of  the 
political  calculations  which  had  been  made  upon,  what  was  felt 
by  the  partisans  of  impeachment  to  be,  an  assured  result,  was 
imbounded ;  and  resentments,  rash  and  imreasoning,  were  vis* 
ited  upon  the  Chief-Justice,  who  had  influenced  the  Senate  to 
be  judicial,  and  had  not  himself  been  politicaL  No  doubt,  this 
impeachment  trial  permanently  affected  the  disposition  of  the 
leading  managers  of  the  Republican  party  toward  the  Chief- 
Justice,  and  his  attitude  thereaftertoward  that  part7,in  his  char- 
'acter  of  a  citizen.    But  the  people  of  the  country  never  assumed 

him,  if  it  had  any  shape  or  substance,  came  only  to  this :  that 
the  Chief-Justice  brought  into  the  Senate,  under  his  judicial 
robes,  no  concealed  weapons  of  party  warfare,  and  that  he  had 
not  plucked  from  the  Bible,  on  which  he  took  and  administered 
the  judicial  oath,  the  commandment  for  its  observance. 

Not  long  after  Mr.  Chase's  accession  to  the  bench  there 
came  before  the  court  a  question,  in  substance  and  in  form,  as 
grave  and  difBcult  as  any  that  its  transcendent  jurisdiction  over 
the  validity  of  the  legislation  of  Congress,  has  ever  presented, 
or,  in  any  forecast  we  can  make  of  the  future,  will  ever  present 
for  its  judgment ;  I  mean  the  constitutionalitf  of  that  feature 
and  quidity  of  the  issues  of  United  States  notes  during  the  war, 
which  made  them  a  legal  tender  for  the  satisfaction  of  private 
debts.  This  measure  was  one  of  the  great  administrative  ex- 
pedients for  inarflhaling  the  wealth  of  the  country,  as  rapidly, 
as  equally,  and  as  healthfully,  to  the  energies  of  production  and 
industry,  as  might  be,  and  so  as  seasonably  to  meet  the  immeas- 
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nrable  demands  of  the  public  service,  in  the  stresB  of  the  war. 
That  it  was  debated  and  adopted,  with  full  cognizance  of  its 
critical  character,  and  with  extreme  solidtade  that  all  its  bear- 
ings shonld  be  thoroughly  explored,  and  upon  the  same  per- 
emptory considerations,  npon  which  the  master  of  a  ship  cuts 
away  a  mast  or  jettisons  cargo,  or  the  surgeon  amputates  a  limb, 
was  a  matter  of  history.  Mr.  Chase,  as  Secretaiy  of  the  Treas- 
ury, with  a  reluctance  and  repugnance  which  enhanced  the 
weight  of  his  counsels,  approved  the  measure,  as  one  of  neces- 
sity for  the  fiscal  operations  of  the  Gk>vemment,  which  knew  no 
other  seasonable  or  adequate  recourse.  Upon  this  imposing  and 
authoritative  advice  of  the  financial  minister,  the  l^al-tender 
trait  of  the  paper  issues  of  the  Government  was  adopted  by 
Congress,  and  without  his  sanction,  presumptively,  it  would  have 
been  denied. 

And  now,  when,  after  repeated  argument  at  the  bar,  and 
long  deliberations  of  the  court,  the  decision  was  announced,  the 
determining  opinion  of  the  Chief-Justice,  in  an  equal  division 
of  the  six  associate  justices,  pronounced  the  l^al-tender  acts  un- 
constitutional, as  not  within  the  discretion  of  the  political  de- 
partments of  the  Gk>vemment,  Congress,  and  the  Executive,  to 
determine  this  very  question  of  the  necessity  of  the  juncture,  as 
justifying  their  enactment 

The  singularity  of  the  situation  struck  everybody,  and  greatly 
divided  public  sentiment  between  applause  and  reproaches  of 
the  Chief-Justice,  as  the  prindpal  figure  both  in  the  adminis- 
trative measure  and  in  its  judicial  condemnation.  But  soon,  a 
new  phase  of  the  unsettled  agitation  on  the  merits  of  the  consti- 
tutional question,  drew  public  attention,  and  created  even  greater 
excitement  of  feeling  and  diversily  of  sentiment  The  court, 
which  had  been  reduced  by  Congress  under  particular  and  tem- 
porary motives,  hostile  to  the  appointing  power  of  President 
Johnson,  had  been  again  opened  by  Congress  to  its  permanent 
number,  and  its  vacancies  had  been  filled.  A  new  case,  involv- 
ing the  vexed  question,  was  heard  by  the  court,  and  the  validity 
of  the  disputed  laws  was  sustained  by  its  judgment  The  signal 
spectacle  of  the  court,  which  had  judged  over  Congress  and  the 
Secretary,  now  judging  over  itself,  gave  rise  to  much  satire  on 
one  side  and  the  other,  and  to  some  coarseness  of  contumely  as 
43 
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to  the  motiTee  and  the  means  of  these  eventful  mutations  in 
matters,  where  stability  and  nnif ormity  are,  confessedly,  of  the 
highest  yalae  to  the  public  interests,  and  to  the  dignity  of  gov- 
emment. 

Confessing  to  a  firm  approval  of  the  final  disposition  of  the 
constitutional  question  by  the  court,  I  concede  it  to  be  a  sub- 
ject of  thorough  regret  tiiat  the  just  result  was  not  reached  by 
less  uncertain  steps.  But,  with  this  my  adverse  attitude  to  the 
Chief-Justice's  judicial  position  on  the  question,  I  find  no  difii- 
culty  in  discarding  all  suggestions  which  would  mix  up  political 
calculations  with  his  judicial  action.  The  error  of  the  Chief-Jus- 
tice, if,  under  the  last  judgment  of  the  court,  we  may  venture  so 
to  consider  it,  was  in  following  his  strong  sense  of  the  supreme 
importance  of  restoring  the  integrity  of  the  cttarrency,  and  his 
.impatience  and  despair  at  the  feebleness  of  the  political  depart- 
ments of  the  Gk>vemment  in  that  direction,  to  the  point  of  con- 
cluding that  the  final  wisdom  of  this  great  question — inter 
apices  jurisj  as  well  as  of  the  highest  reasons  of  state— was  to 
deny  to  the  brief  exigency  of  war,  what  was  so  dangerous  to  the 
permanent  necessities  of  peace.  .But  a  larger  reason  and  a  wider 
prudence,  as  it  would  seem,  favor  the  prevailing  judgment, 
which  refused  to  cripple  the  permanent  faculties  of  government 
for  the  unforeseen  duties  of  tiie  future,  and  drew  back  the  court 
from  the  perilous  edge  of  law-making^  which,  overpassed,  must 
react  to  cripple,  in  turn,  the  essential  judicial  power.  The  past, 
thug,  was  not  discredited,  nor  the  future  disabled. 

I  have  now  carried  your  attention  to  the  round  of  public 
service  which  filled  the  life  of  Mr.  Chase  with  activity  and  use- 
fulness, and  yet  the  survey  and  the  lesson  are  incomplete  with- 
out some  reference  to  a  station  he  never  attained,  to  an  office 
he  never  administered ;  I  mean,  to  be  sure,  the  presidency.  It 
is  of  the  nature  of  this  great  place  of  power  and  trust,  and  the 
necessity  of  the  method  by  whidi  alone  it  can  be  reached,  to 
present  to  the  ambition  and  public  spirit  of  political  leaders, 
and  to  the  honest  hopes  and  enthusiasm  of  the  great  body  of 
the  people,  an  equally  frequent  disappointment  This  is  not 
the  place  to  insist  upon  the  reasons  of  this  unquestionable  mis- 
chief, nor  to  attempt  to  point  out  the  escape  from  them,  if  in- 
deed the  problem  be  not,  in  itself,  too  hard  for  solution.     To 
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Mr.  Chase,  as  to  all  the  great  leaders  of  opinion  in  the  present 
and  perhaps  the  last  generation  of  our  public  men,  this  disap- 
pointment came,  and  in  his  case,  as  in  theirs,  brought  with  it 
the  defeat  of  the  hopes  and  desires  of  a  large  following  of  his 
countrymen,  who  sought,  through  his  accession  to  the  presidency, 
the  elevation  of  the  Oovemment,  and  the  welfare  of  the  people. 

That  the  range  and  dignity  of  Mr.  Chase's  public  employ- 
ments and  the  large  capacity,  absolute  probity,  and  unbounded 
eneigy  which  he  had  shown  in  them,  justified  his  aspiration  to 
the  presidency,  and  the  public  calculations  of  great  benefit  from 
his  accession  to  it,  may  not  be  doubted.  In  this  state  of  things 
it  is  obvious,  that  he  would  necessarily  be  greatly  in  the  minds 
of  men,  as  a  candidate  for  the  candidacy,  and  this,  too,  whether 
they  favored  or  opposed  it,  without  any  implication  of  undue 
activity  of  desire,  much  less  of  effort,  on  his  part,*  to  obtain  the 
nomination.  But,  it  was  not  in  the  fortunes  of  Mr.  Chase's 
life  to  take  the  flood  of  any  tide,  in  the  restless  sea  of  our  poli- 
tics, which  led  on  to  the  presidency.  In  1860  there  was  no 
principle  and  no  policy  of  the  Republican  party  which  could 
tolerate  the  postponement  of  Mr.  Seward  to  Mr.  Chase,  if  a 
political  leader  was  to  be  put  in  nomination.  In  1864  the  para- 
mount considerations  of  absolute  supremacy,  which  dictated  the 
reelection  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  would  endure  no  competition  of  can- 
didates in  the  Republican  party.  In  1868,  when  each  party 
seemed,  in  an  unusual  degree,  free  to  seek  and  find  its  candi- 
dates where  it  would,  Mr.  Chase  was  Chief -Justice,  and  no  issue 
of  the  public  safety  existed,  which  alone,  in  the  settled  convic- 
tions of  this  people,  would  favor  a  political  canvass  by  the  head 
of  the  judiciary. 

In  a  just  view  of  the  office  of  President,  as  framed  in  the 
Constitution,  which  he  only,  in  the  whole  establishment  of  the 
Oovemment,  is  sworn  ^^  to  preserve,  protect,  and  defend,"  and 
of  the  rightful  demands  of  this  people  from  its  supreme  ma- 
gistracy, I  am  sure  most  people  will  agree  that  Mr.  Chase  pos- 
sessed great  qualities  for  the  discharge  of  its  hi^  duties,  and 
for  the  maintenance  of  good  government  in  difficult  times. 
These  qualifications  I  have  already  unfolded  from  his  life. 
If,  indeed,  the  great  hold  over  the  Oovemment,  which  the 
Constitution  secures  to  the  people  by  the  election  of  the  Presi- 
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dent,  and  his  direct  and  constant  responsibility  to  popular  opiii- 
ion,  and  the  fall  powers,  thus  safely  confided  to  him,  in  the 
name  and  as  the  trost  of  the  people  at  laige — ^if  this  hold  is  to 
be  exercised  and  preserved  in  its  appropriate  vigor,  it  can  only 
be  by  the  election  to  the  presidency  of  tme  leaders  of  the  politi- 
cal opinion  of  the  country.  In  this  way  alone  can  pow^  and 
responsibility  be  kept  in  tuiion ;  and  any  nation  which,  in  the 
working  of  its  government,  sees  them  divorced — sees  power 
without  responsibility,  and  responsibilily  without  power — must 
ejcpect  dishonor  and  disaster  in  its  afEairs. 

I  have^  thus,  with  such  success  as  may  be,  imdertaken  to 
separate  the  thread  of  this  individual  character  and  action  from 
that  woven  tapestry  of  human  life,  whose  conciliated  colors  and 
collective  force  make  up  one  of  the  noblest  chapters  of  history. 
I  have  attempted  to  present  in  prominent  points,  passing  per 
fariAgia  rerum^  the  worth,  the  work,  the  duly,  and  the  honor 
which  fill  out  ^^  the  sustained  dignity  of  this  stately  life."  From 
his  boyhood  on  the  banks  of  this  &ir  river — ^famous  as  having 
given  birth  and  nurture  to  three  Chief-Justices  of  the  United 
States,  Ellsworth,  Chase,  and  Waite ;  through  his  first  lessons 
in  the  humanities  in  beautiful  Windsor,  his  fuller  instruction 
in  the  lap  of  this  gracious  mother,  his  loved  and  venerated 
Dartmouth ;  through  his  lessons  in  law  and  in  eloquence  at  the 
feet  of  his  great  master,  Wirt,  his  study  of  statesmen  and  gov- 
ernment at  the  capital ;  through  his  faithful  service  to  the  law, 
that  jealous  mistress,  and  his  generous  advocacy  of  the  rights, 
and  resentment  of  the  wrongs,  of  the  unfriended  and  the  un- 
defended ;  through  his  season  of  stormy  politics  with  its  ^^  estua- 
tions  of  joys  and  fears ; "  through  the  crush  and  crowd  of  labors 
and  solicitudes  which  beset  him  as  minister  of  finance  in  the 
tensions  and  perils  of  war ;  through  all  this  steep  ascent  to  the 
serene  height  of  supreme  jurisprudence,  this  life,  but  a  span  in 
years,  was  enough  for  the  permanent  service  of  his  country,  and 
for  the  assurance  of  his  fame.  ^^  Mentmy  QuirUeSj  exiguum  no- 
lis  viias  cwrrioul/wm,  natura  ciroumscripsUj  immensum  glorioB.^^ 

If  I  should  attempt  to  compare  Mr.  Chase,  either  in  resem- 
blance or  contrast,  with  the  great  names  in  our  public  life,  of 
our  own  times,  and  in  our  previous  history,  I  should  be  inclined 
to  class  him,  in  the  solidity  of  his  faculties,  the  firmness  of  his 
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will,  and  in  the  moderation  of  hia  temper,  and  in  the  quality  of 
his  public  services,  with  that  remarkable  school  of  statesmen, 
who,  through  the  Bevolutionaiy  War,  wrought  out  the  indepen- 
dence of  their  country,  which  they  had  declared,  and  framed  the 
Constitution,  by  whidi  the  new  liberties  were  consolidated  and 
their  perpetuity  insured.  Should  I  point  more  distinctly  at 
indiyidual  characters,  whose  traits  he  most  recalls,  EllsworUi  as 
a  lawyer  and  judge,  and  liadison  as  a  statesman,  would  seem 
not  only  the  most  Uke,  but  very  like,  Mr.  Chase.  In  the  groups 
of  his  cotemporaries  in  public  afEairs,  Mr.  Chase  is  always  named 
with  the  most  eminent  In  every  triumvirate  of  conspicuous 
activity  he  would  be  naturally  associated.  Thus,  in  the  prelimi- 
nary agitations  which  prepared  the  triumphant  politics,  it  is 
Chase  and  Sumner  and  Hale ;  in  the  competition  for  the  presi- 
dency when  the  party  expected  to  cany  it,  it  is  Seward  and 
lancohi  and  Chase;  in  administration,  it  is  Stanton  and  Seward 
and  Chase;  in  the  Senate,  it  is  Chase  and  Seward  and  Sumner. 
All  these  are  newly  dead,  and  we  accord  them  a  common  hom- 
age of  admiration  and  of  gratitude,  not  yet  to  be  adjusted  or 
wei^ied  out  to  each. 

Just  a  quarter  of  a  century  before  Mr.  Chase  left  these  halls 
of  learning,  the  college  sent  out  another  scholar  of  her  disci- 
pline^ with  the  same  general  traits  of  birth,  and  condition,  and 
attendant  influences,  which  we  have  noted  as  the  basis  of  the 
power  and  influence  of  this  later  son  of  Dartmouth.  He  played 
a  famous  part  in  his  time  as  lawyer,  senator,  and  minister  of 
state,  in  aU  the  greatest  afiEairs,  and  in  all  the  highest  spheres  of 
public  action;  and  to  his  eloquence  his  countrymen  paid  the 
singular  homage,  with  which  the  Greeks  crowned  that  of  Peri- 
des,  who  alone  was  called  Olympian  for  his  grandeur  and  his 
power.  He  died  with  the  tuming  tide  from  the  old  statesman- 
ship to  the  new,  then  opening,  now  closed,  in  which  Mr.  Chase 
and  his  cotemporaries  have  done  their  work  and  made  their 
fame.  Twenly-one  years  ago  this  venerable  college,  careful  of 
the  memory  of  one  who  had  so  greatly  served  as  well  as  honored 
her^  heard  from  the  lips  of  Choate  the  praise  of  Webster. 
What  lover  of  the  college,  what  admirer  of  genius  and  eloquence, 
canfoiget  the  pathetic  and  splendid  tribute  which  the  con- 
summate orator  paid  to  the  mighty  fame  of  the  great  statesman  ? 
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What  mattered  it  to  liim,  or  to  the  college,  that,  for  the  moment, 
this  fame  was  checked  and  clouded,  in  the  divided  judgments 
of  his  coimtrymen,  by  the  rising  storms  of  the  approaching 
struggle!  But,  instructed  by  the  experience  of  the  vanquished 
rebellion,  none  are  now  so  dull  as  not  to  see  that  the  consoli- 
dation of  the  Union,  the  demonstration  of  the  true  doctrine  of 
the  Constitution,  the  solicitous  observance  of  every  obligation 
of  the  compact,  were  the  great  preparations  for  the  final  issue 
of  American  politics  between  freedom  and  slavery. 

To  these  preparations  the  life-work  of  Webster  and  his  as- 
sociates was  devoted;  their  completeness-  and  adequacy  have 
been  demonstrated;  the  force  and  magnitude  of  the  explosion 
have  justified  all  their  solicitudes  lest  it  should  burst  the  cohe- 
sions of  our  unity.  The  general  sense  of  our  countiymen  now 
understands  that  the  statesmen  who  did  the  most  to  secure  the 
common  government  for  slavery  and  freedom  xmder  the  frame 
of  the  Constitution,  and  who  in  the  next  generations  did  the 
most  to  strengthen  the  bonds  of  the  Union,  and  to  avert  the  last 
test  till  that  strength  was  assured ;  and,  in  our  own  latest  times, 
did  the  most  to  make  the  contest  at  last  become  seasonable 
and  safe,  thorough  and  unyielding  and  unconditional,  have  all 
wrought  out  the  great  problem  of  our  statesmanship,  which  was 
to  assure  to  us,  ^^  Liberty  and  Union,  now  and  forever,  one  and 
inseparable."  They  all  deserve,  as  they  ehsll  all  receive,  each 
for  his  share,  the  gratitude  of  their  countrymen,  and  the  applause 
of  the  world. 

To  the  advancing  generations  of  youth  that  Dartmouth  shall 
continue  to  train  for  the  service  of  the  republic,  and  the  good 
of  mankind,  the  lesson  of  the  life  we  commemorate,  to-day,  is 
neither  obscure  nor  uncertain.  The  toils  and  honors  of  the  past 
generations  have  not  exhausted  the  occasions  nor  the  duties  of 
our  public  life,  and  the  preparation  for  them,  whatever  else  it 
may  include,  can  never  omit  the  essential  qualities  which  have 
always  marked  every  prosperous  and  elevated  career.  These 
are  energy,  labor,  truth,  courage,  and  faith.  These  make  up 
that  ultimate  wisdom  to  which  the  moral  constitution  of  the 
world  assures  a  triumph. — "  Wisdom  is  the  principal  thing;  she 
shall  bring  thee  to  honor ;  she  shall  give  to  thy  head  an  orna- 
ment of  grace ;  a  crown  of  glory  shall  she  deliver  to  thee." 
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APPLETONS* 

AMERICAN  CYCLOPEDIA 

NEW  BEVISED  EDITION. 

Entirely  rewritten  hj  the  Ablest  writers  on  every  subject    Printed  from  new  type, 
and  iUostrated  with  Several  Thousand  Engravings  and  Maps. 


The  work  originally  published  under  the  title  of  Thb  Nsw  Aicuucan  Cyclopjkdia 
was  completed  in  1863,  since  which  time  the  wide  circulation  which  it  has  attain^  in  all 
parts  of  tne  United  States,  and  the  signal  developments  which  have  taken  place  in  every 
branch  of  science,  literature,  and  art,  have  induced  the  editors  and  publishers  to  submit 
it  to  an  exact  and  thorough  revision,  and  to  issue  a  new  edition  entitled  The  American 

CVCLOPiCDIA. 

Within  the  last  ten  years  the  progress  of  discovery  in  every  department  of  knowU 
edge  has  made  a  new  work  of  reference  an  imperative  want 

The  movement  of  political  ai&irs  has  kept  pace  with  the  discoveries  of  sdence,  and 
their  fruitful  application  to  the  industrial  and  useful  arts  and  the  convenience  and  re- 
finement of  soaal  life.  Gr^  wars  and  conscouent  revolutions  have  occurred,  involving 
national  changes  of  peculiar  moment  The  avil  war  of  own  country,  which  was  at  its 
height  when  me  last  volume  of  the  old  work  appeared,  has  happily  been  ended,  and  a 
new  course  of  commercial  and  industrial  activity  nas  been  commenced. 

Large  accessions  to  our  geographical  knowledge  have  been  made  by  the  indefatigable 
explorers  of  Africa. 

The  great  political  revolutions  of  the  last  decade,  with  the  natural  result  of  the  lapse 
of  time,  have  brought  into  public  view  a  multitude  of  new  men,  whose  names  are  in 
every  one's  mouth,  and  of  whose  lives  every  one  is  curious  to  know  the  particulars. 
Great  battles  have  been  fought  and  important  sieres  maintained,  of  which  the  details 
are  as  yet  preserved  only  in  the  newspapers  or  in  tne  transient  publications  of  the  day, 
but  which  oujE^ht  now  to  take  their  place  in  permanent  and  authentic  history. 

In  preparing  the  present  edition  for  the  press,  it  has  accordingly  been  tne  aim  of  the 
editors  to  bring  down  the  information  to  the  latest  possible  dates,  and  to  furnish  an  ac- 
curate account  of  the  most  recent  discoveries  in  saence,  of  every  fresh  production  in 
literature,  and  of  the  newest  inventions  in  the  practical  arts,  as  well  as  to  give  a  succinct 
and  original  record  of  the  progress  of  political  and  historical  events. 

The  work  has  been  begun  after  long  and  careful  preliminary  labor,  and  with  the 
most  ample  resources  for  carrying  it  on  to  a  successful  termination. 

None  of  the  original  stereotype  plates  have  been  used,  but  every  page  has  been 
printed  on  new  tjrpe,  forming  in  lact  a  new  Cydopgedia,  with  the  same  plan  and  com- 
pass as  its  predecessor,  but  with  a  far  greater  pecuniary  expenditure,  and  with  such  im- 
provements in  its  composition  as  have  been  suggested  l^  longer  experience  and  enlarged 
knowledge. 

The  ulttstrations,  which  are  introduced  for  the  first  time  in  the  present  edition,  have 
been  added  not  for  the  sake  of  pictorial  effect,  but  to  give  greater  lucidity  and  force  to  the 
explanations  in  the  text  They  embrace  all  branches  of  science  and  of  natural  history, 
and  depict  the  most  famous  and  remarkable  features  of  scenery,  architecture,  and  art, 
as  well  as  the  various  processes  of  mechanics  and  manufactures.  Although  intended 
for  instruction  rather  tnan  embellishment,  no  jpains  have  been  spared  to  msiire  their 
artistic  excellence ;  the  cost  of  their  ex^ution  is  enormous,  and  it  is  believed  they  will 
find  a  welcome  reception  as  an  admirable  feature  of  the  Cydopsedia,  and  worthy  of  its 
high  character. 

This  work  is  sold  to  subscribers  only,  payable  on  defiver^  of  each  volume.  It  wiU 
be  completed  in  sixteen  large  octavo  volumes,  each  containing  about  800  peges,  fully 
illustrated  with  several  thousand  Wood  Engravings,  and  with  numerous  colored  Litho* 
graphic  Maps. 

Fiieo  And  Style  •t  Blndlnc* 

In  halfrHM9ia,  ecBfr«  gilt,  per  vol.  8,00 
In  full  m^r,  ant*  gt,  9dgt9,  per  vol.  tO*00 
In  full  ruaeim  per  vet 10*01^ 

Four  volumes  now  ready.  Succeeding  volumes,  until  completion,  will  be  issued 
once  in  two  months. 

*•*  Spedmen  pages  of  the  American  CvcLOPiCDiA,  showing  type,  illustrations, 
etc.,  will  be  sent  gratis,  on  application. 

FIRST-CLASS  CANVASSING  AGENTS  WANTED. 

Address  the  PubUshers,         S.  APPLSTOV  *  00.,  649  *  861  Broadway,  H.  Y. 


In  eaeim  Cleih,  per  vol.  .  .  .  0S.OO 
In  iibmrg  l9€ither,  per  eel,  .  •  0,00 
In  half  turkey  tnereeee,  per  vol.  •    7.00 


APPLETONS'  Journal 

Of  Populai\^  Litei^atui\e. 


Appletoks'  Journal,  now  enlarged  to  the  extent  of  four  more  pages  of 
tadingi  gives  in  a  weekly  form  all  the  features  of  a  monthly  magazine.  Its 
weekly  issue  brings  it  a  more  frequent  visitor  to  the  fiunily  than  is  the  case 
with  a  monthly  periodical,  while,  in  course  of  the  year,  a  much  greater  ag- 
gregate and  a  larger  variety  of  papers  are  furnished  than  are  given  in  any  of 
the  regular  monthlies.  But,  for  those  who  prefer  it,  the  Journal  is  put  up 
in  Monthly  Parts^  and  in  this  form  its  scope  and  variety,  as  compared  with 
other  magazines,  become  conspicuously  apparent 

APPLETONS'  Journal  continues  to  present  healthful,  sound,  instructive, 
and  entertaining  literature.  It  contains  the  best  serial' novels  and  short  stories 
attainable;  it  gives  picturesque  descriptions  of  places,  and  stirring  narratives 
of  travel  and  adventure;  entertaining  papers  upon  various  subjects  that  per- 
tain to  the  pursuits  and  recreations  of  the  people ;  portraits  and  sketches  of 
persons  distinguished  in  various  walks  of  life ;  social  sketches,  having  in  spe- 
cial view  those  things  the  knowledge  of  which  will  contribute  to  the  welfare 
and  happiness  of  the  household ;  it  describes  phases  of  life  in  all  quarters  of 
the  globe,  and  discusses  the  important  events  of  the  time,  and  the  advances 
made  in  art,  literature,  and  science.  Illustrations  are  used  sufficiently  to  give 
variety  and  animation  to  its  pages ;  but  the  aim  is  to  make  it  rather  a  journal 
of  popular  high-class  literature  than  merely  a  vehicle  for  pictures. 


Frice^  lo  C^nts  per  Number;  or  $4.00  per  annum  in  advance,    Suheripthns  rtceioed 
for  12  or  6  Months,    Subscription  Price  of  Monthly  Parts,  $4. 5a 

Any  person  procnring  Five  Yearly  Subscriptions,  for  weekly  numbers,  and  remit- 
ting $20,  will  be  entitled  to  a  copy  for  one  year  gratis;  Fiftekn  Yearly  Snbscribers, 
for  weekly  numbers,  and  remitting  $50,  will  entide  sender  to  a  copy  for  one  y  tax  gratis. 

The  postage  within  the  United  States  is  20  cents  a  year,  payable  quarterly,  in  ad- 
vance, at  the  office  where  received.  Subscriptions  from  Canada  must  be  accompanied 
with  20  cents  additional,  to  prepay  the  United  States  postage.  New  York  City  Sub- 
scribers will  be  charged  20  cents  per  annum  idditional,  which  wiD  prepay  for  postage 
and  delivery  of  their  numbers. 

In  remitting  by  mail,  a  post-office  order  or  draft,  payable  to  the  order  of  D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co.,  is  preferable  to  bank-notes,  as,  if  lost,  the  order  or  draft  can  be  recovered 
without  loss  to  the  sender. 

Volumes  begin  with  January  and  July  of  each  year. 

Appletons*  Journal  and  either  Harper^ s  Weekly ,  Harpet^s  Banar,  Harper^ s  Maga* 
tine^Lippincott's  Magatine,  The  Atlantic  Monthly,  Scrihntf^s  Monthly,  ox  The  Galaxy, 
for  one  year,  on  receipt  of  $7.00 ;  Appletons*  Journal  and  UttelPs  Living  Age,  for 
$10.00;  Appletons'  Journal  and  Oliver  Optic's  Magatine,  for  $5.00;  the  Journal 
and  Popular  Science  Monthly,  for  $8.00. 

D.  APPLETON  6l  CO.,  Publishers, 

549  &  551  Broadway,  New  York. 
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